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Teat little need be said in introducing \q the public such tin edition of the popular Scotch 
bard's poems as the present one. It is the cheapest ever issued from the press, and will 
como within the means of the humblest an4 poorest members of the community. But in 
order to produce the work at the lowest possible price, no abridgement or omission has 
been had recourse to, either in respect to the prose or poetical contents of original editions. 
Chi the contrary, this edition is positively the most complete of all that have ever been 
published, because a careful research having been made through the efurlier collections of 
Bums' Foems, several pieces have been therein found that have been omitted iu more 
recent editions, but w}uch are included in the present volume. 
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OF THE 



LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. 



Robert Burns was. as is well known, tbe son of 
a farmer in Ayrsliire, and afterwards liiinsclf a 
fanner tliere ; bat, liaving been unsuccessful, be 
was about to emigrate to Jamaica. lie bad pre- 
viously, Itowever, attracted some notice bv Ills 
poe:ical talents in tbe vicinity wbero bo lived: 
and bavnig publisbed a small volume of bis 
poems at Kilmarnock, tbis drew upon bim more 
general attention. In consequence of the en- 
connigement be received, be repaired to Ediu- 
bnrKb, and tbero publisbed, hy snl>Kcription, an 
improved and cnfar^'ed edition of Ids poems, 
wbicii met witb extraordinary success. Hy tbe 
pruttts sirishig from thn sole of tills edition, lie 
was enabled to enter on a farm in Dnmfiifs- 
sbire : and baviiig marrlcil a person to wbom be 
bad lieeii long attached, he retired to devote the 
remainder of bis life to agiiciiltiire. He was 
again, however, nnsuccessfui; and. iibnndouing 
bin farm, bo removed again into tlu^ town of 
Dumfries, where bo filled an Inferior offlee in ibo 
excis<», nnd wliere bo terminated bis lite in July, 
179fi, In bis tblriy-elghtb yeor. 

Hie strcnigtb and originality of Ids genius pro- 
cun'd bim tlie notice of many ]>ersons distin- 
guished in the republic of letters, and. among 
others, that of Dr. MtM»re, well known for his 
••Views of .Society ami Mtinnersou the<.'ontinent 
of Europe," for his ♦' Zt'luc<»," and various other 
works. To this genlliMiinn our poet addressed a 
letter, after his tirst visit toEdlnhnrKb, glvlnjr a 
history of bis life, up to the period of his wiithig 
In a composition never intended to see the 
light, elegance orperfcit correctness of composi- 
tion win not be expected. These, however, will 
be compensated hy the op|)ortiinliy of seeiiii; 
our 1 oct, as lie gives tlie im idents of his life, un- 
fold the peculiairities of bis character with nil 
the careless vigour and open since ritv of bis 
mind. 

Afauc/iline, 2nd A ugust, 1787, 
"Sir,— 
" For some months past I have been rambling 
over the conntiy ; bi.l I am now confined wi.h 
some lingering cumphiints, originating, as I fnko 
It. in the stomach. To «livert my spirits a little 
In this miserable fog of ennui, I have taken a 
whim to give you a history of inyrelf. Aly name 
has made some littli^ iu»lse In ibis country: y* n 
have done me tbe honour to interest youix If 
very warmly in my Indialf : and I iliink a falili- 
ful account of what cbara<;ter of a man I am. and 
bow I came by that character, may perhaps 
amuse you in au idle moment, I will give you an 



honest narrative : though 1 know It will be often 
at my own expense ;— for 1 assure you, sir, I 
have, like Solomon, wiiose character, except In 
the trifling affair of wisdom^ I sometimes think I 
resemble,— I have, I say, like Mm, turned nip eyes- 
to behold madness and foiljf, and like bim, t(»o, 
frequently shaken hands with their intoxicating 
friendship. ♦ ♦ • After you have i>ersued 
these pages, slionid you think them trifling and 
impertinent, I only beg leave to tell yon, that 
tbe poor nuiiu»r wrote them under some twitch- 
ing qualms of conscience, arising from a suspicion 
that bo was diiiiig what be ought not to do: a 
predicament lie lias more than once been in be- 
fore. 

" I have not the most distant pretensions to 
assume that character wliich the pye-coated 
cuardlans of escutcheons call a Gentleman. 
When at Edinburgh last winter, 1 got acquainted 
ill the Herald's Oflice: and, looking throngb 
that granary of honours, I found there almost 
every name in tlie kingdom ; but forme, 

'' My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept ibrougb hcoundreis ever since the 
flood." 

Oiilos. purpnre, argcn;» Ac, quite disowned me. 
•'.My fatlier was of tlie nortli of Kcotland, the 
son ot a fanner, and was thrown by early mis- 
f<irtuncs on tbe w<.iid nt large; where after 
nnny years winuU'rliigs and sojournings, he 
I icko«l up a iirotty lairge quantity of observation 
and ex| erieiue, lo wliicb 1 am indebted for most 
of my little pretensions to wlsttom —I have met 
with few who uiiderstotKl men. their manners, 
and their irays, equal to lilm : but stubborn, un- 
gainly integrity, and headlong, ungovernable 
Irascibility, are disqualifying circumstances; 
consequently I was born a very poor man's son. 
For tbe first six or seven years of my life, mv 
father was a gardener to a worthy gentleman of 
small estate in tbe neighbourbooil of Ayr. Hud 
be continued in that station. I must have 
marched off to l>e one of tbe little underlings 
about a farm-house ; but it was his dearest wish 
and nrayer to have it in bis power to keen bis 
children under liis own eye till they oould dis- 
cern between good and evil; so, with the assist- 
ance of his generous master, my father ventured 
on a small farm on bis estate. At those years I 
was by no means a favourite witb anyl>ody. I 
was a gooti deal noted for a retentive raemorv, a 
stubborn sturdy something in my dlsposlttop, 
and an cntliusiastic Idiot piety. I say wtot 
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•■ For Ilionab on dreidmi whirls vro hung, 
Hmh on ftie btekta wii.e-" 

■liic«.iFere.>'TIUj Lite or H*i>nllwl"'nd "Tlw 
Hlsuny o( )Ur WUIIiud WhUiuw.'' ttannUul 

vuoufb lobflftuMler; wbUn tho story o(W«1- 
liw« pouwl k Scottiib nrejBillce [tito mj 
veJn^ whlcb wlUMI*M(UHnHI[tlieflo<id. 
unlet ul Ilia •Imt In (Mnwl ml. 

'■ Fotemlcsl dMnltr ■bom IIU) ilme nsn pnt- 
tlngtta>«mnlr;li*iriiudi uid I. >inbltk>u> uI 



by loiiH iuodlfliaUt«u of BpirltBil pride, ma, 
lAaMrauacMan-dgttuUka o< InOnlndt, iMU- 
osfbguAor fisiiet. 1 fornwd Mvenl conneo- 
tJons wnh oUieT RHiDtan. who powmnj mpt- 
r1oradTUitBffat,lbB|PHfit^A]t^Betan,vtaairfln 
bnaj In IbD rebflanml al pnrti In vblota tlK7 
■wm ghurtlT to mppeir oa tbe itiis or llle, 
when, Hinr 1 wu OeillBcd to di^n behind 
tbe icenei. It l> not commoBlr kt IU> tnia 
lie tbBi onr joane genlrr Iwr* > Jnal mum d( 
ragged pLiy-raLlopn. It tik« a mr 4u1ibi liilo 
the wi^ld, 1o glTB tbB 7«iiw gnat imin (hat 
proper, dacanl, muiotlciiw dlmBard lor llie 
poor bi>lfnlBe*m ataiild do*lli, the mechiiiilci 
and poHiitiy unoiid Mm. who wore perbapt 
bom In aiw Hma village. H; ;owig aiiperkin 
never Inmned the aoMtrrfu nppearanee of my 
plaqgU-boy c*mi«, the two cxtramos of whkfi 
vero otlaa <>]>o«d (o all the tudonienclos ol 

lalnled, helped me Idb HtHeFrencb. Parting 



was nnlit lor^Wr. Mr tather'a aplrli wai 
Kionlrmatoil.bBtiiMeaadybnilwu. nierawDi 

Kniea. Wo lived way poorly i I waa a doE- 
HiB phHtBhiiuUk, lof my age; uid tlie iiuxt 

thraah% com. A novel-writer mkghi perhaiui 



■lavo, firotightioe to my pixterzilb yaar ; nilttlc 
beJoro wblcb period 1 nm comudltekl the %\u or 



rtiy.or^'iwa. nolio preeaniM 
glne that I could mate reises Ilk 
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most ungainly, awkward boy in the parish— no 
fo/Uatre was less acoiiainted with the ways of 
the world. What I knew of ancient story was 
prathored from /Sainton's and GtU/tne's geopraphl- 
cal grammars ; and the ideas I had formed of 
raodern manner, of literature, and criticism, I 
got from the Spectator. These, with Pooe's 
Works, some plays of Shakspere, 'Tull and Dick- 
son ' OB Agripuiture,' ' The Pantheon,' ' Locke's 
Essay on the Haman Understanding,* Stack- 
honse's ' Bistory of the Bible, * Justice's 
'British Gardener's Directory/ Bayle's 'Lec- 
tures' Allan Ramsay's Works, Tavlor'« ' Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of Original Sin,' a Select Collec- 
tion oi English Songs, and Hervey's 'Medita- 
tions,' had formed the whole of ray reading:. The 
collection of sptigs was niy vade mecum. I pored 
over them driving my cart, or walking to IalK)ur, 
song by sook, verse by verse, carefnllj noting 
the Iroc tender, or sublime, from affectation and 
fitstian. I am convinced I owe to this practice 
much of my critic craft, such as it Is. 

" In my seventeenth year, to give my manners 
a brush, 1 went to a country dancing-schooL 
My father had an unaccountable antipathy 
against these meetings ; and my going was, 
what to this moment 1 repent. In opposition to 
his wishes. My father, as I said before, was 
subject to stfong passions; from that instance 
of dlHobedicnce In me, he took a sort of dislike 
tu me, which I believe was one cause of the dis- 
sipation wliich marked my snccecding years. I 
say dissipation. In comparison with the strict- 
ness, and sobriety, and regularity of Preshj- 
terlan countrv life : for though the Will-o'-Wisp 
meteors of thoughtless whim were almost the 
sole lights of my path, yet early ingrained piety 
and virtue kept me for several years after within 
the line of innocence. The great misfortune 
of my life was to want an aim. I had early felt 
some stirrings of ambition, but they were the 
blind gropings of Homer'-s Cyclops round the 
wails of his cave. I saw ray father's situation 
entailed op me perpetual labour. The only two 
opeulttgs by which I could enter the temple of 
Fortnue, was the gate of niggardly economy, or 
the path of little chicaning bargain-raakmg. 
The first is so contracted an aperture. I never 
ct»uld squeeze rayseif Into it;— the last I always 
haterf— there was contamination in the very en- 
trauce '. Thus abandoned of aim or view In life, 
with a strong appetite for sociability, as well 
from active hilarity, as from a pride of observa- 
tion and remark ; a constitutional melancholy of 
hypochondrlasm that made me fly solitude ; add 
to these incentives to social life, my reimtatlon 
for bookish knowledge, a certain wild logical 
talent, and a strength of thought, something like 
the rudiments of good sense; and It will not 
seem surprising that I was generally a welcome 
guest where I visited, or any great wonder that, 
alwa>'s where two or three met together, there 
was I among them. But far l>cyond all other 
impulses of my heart, was un vfnchant a Fador- 
abie moitte du genre fiuniam. Mv heart was com- 
pletely tinder, and was eternally lighted up by 
some goddess or other ; and as in every other 
warfare In this world my fortune was various, 
sometimes 1 was received with favour, and 
sometimes I was morrifled with a repulse. At 
the plough, scythe, or reup-hook, I feared no 
competitor, and thus I set ansolnte want at de- 
fiance ; and as I never cared further for my 
labours than while T was in actual exercise. I 
spent the evenings in a way after my own heart. 
A country lad seldom carries on a love-adven- 
ture without an assisting contlUant. I pos- 
sessed a curiosity, zeal, and Intrepid dexterity, 
that rccoramcnned mo as a proper second on 
these occasions; and I dare say, I felt as much 
pleasure in iK^ng in the secret of lialf the loves 
of the parish of Tarbolron, as ever «lld states- 
men In knowing the liitrl;,'ues of half the courts 



in Europe. The very goose-feather in mv hand 
seems to Icnow instinctively the well-worn path 
o( my imagination, the favourite theme of my 
song; and It is with dlfUculty restrained from 
glvhig yon a couple of paragraphs on the iove- 
adventures o( my compeers, the humble inmates 
of the farm-house and cottage; but (he grave 
sons of science, ambition, or avarice, baptise 
these things by the name of follies. To the sons 
and daughters of labour and poverty, they are 
matters of the most serious oatoro; to tnem, 
the ardent hope, the stolen Interview, tlie tender 
farewell, are the greatest and most delicious 
parts of my enjoyments. 

" Another circumstance in my life which made 
some alteration in my mind and n^anners* was 
that I spent my nineteenth summer on a smug- 
ging coast, a good distance from home, at a noted 
school, to learn mensuration, surveying, dial- 
ling, &c , in which I made a pretty great pro- 
gress. But I made a greater progress in the 
knowledge •f mankind. The contraband trade 
was at the time very successful, and it some- 
times happened to me to (all in with those who 
carried it on. Scenes of swaggering riot and 
roaring dissipation were titt (his time new to 
me; but I was no enemy to social life. Here, 
though 1 learnt to All my glass, and to mix with- 
out fear in a drunken squabble, yet I went on 
with a high hand with my geometry, till the sun 
entered Virgo, a month which is dlways a carni- 
val In my bosom, when a charming JOette who 
lived next door to the school, overset my trlg*^ 
nomotry. and set vad off at a tangent from the 
sphere of my studies 1, however, struggled on 
with my sines and co-sineA, for a few days more ! 
but stepping Into the garden one charming 
noon to take the sun's altltadet there I met my 
angel, 

*' * Like Proserpine gathering flowers. 
Herself as fairer flower.' 

It was fn vain to think of doing any more 
good at school. The remaining week I staid, I 
did nothing but craze the faculties of my so^l 
about her, or steal out to meet her; and the last 
two nights of my stay in the country, had sleep 
l>een a mortal sin, the image of this modest and 
Innocent girl had kept me guiltless. 

'• I returned home very considerably improved. 
My reading was enlarged with the very impor- 
tant addition of Thomson's and Shen stone's 
works ; I had seen human nature in a new 
phasis : and 1 engaged several of my school- 
fellows to keep up a literary correspondence 
with me. This Improved me in composition. I 
had met with a collection of letters of the wits 
of Queen Anne*s reign, and I poured over them 
most devoutly : I kept copies of any of my own 
letters that pleased me, and a comparison be- 
tween them and the composition of most of my 
correspondents flattered my vanity. I carried 
this whim so far, that though 1 had not three 
farthings' worth of business in the world, yet 
almost every post brought me as many letters 
as if f had been a broad plodding son of uay -book 
and ledger. 

" My life flowed on much In the same course till 
my twenty-third year. Vive Camour. et vive fa 
bagatelle, were my sole principles of action. The 
addition of two more authors to my llbrai^' gave 
me great pleasure; 'Sterne' and 'M'lvenzie' 
— 'TrI.strara Shandy 'and Tlie Man of Feeling' — 
were my bosom favourites. Poesy was still a darl- 
ing walk for my mind ; but it was only Indulged 
In according to the humour of the liour. I had 
usually half a dozen or more pieces on hand : I 
took up orte or other, as It suited the momentary 
tone of the mind, and dismissed the work as ft 
bordered on fatigue. My passion, when once 
lighted up, raged like so many devils, till they 
got vent in rhyme; and then the conning ovov 
my verses, nice a spell, soothed all Into quiet. 
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Hone of the rliytiics of tliosf days are In print, 
except * Winter, a Dirge," tlie eldestof my printed 
pieces; 'Death of Poor Mallie,' 'John Barley- 
corn,' and 'The Songs,' first, second, and third. 
Uong second was the ebnllition of that passion 
which ended the forementioned school business. 

"My twenty-third year was to me an im- 
portant era. rartly through whim, and partly 
that I wished to set ahotit doing something in 
life, I Joined a flax-dresser in a neighbouring 
town (Irvine) to learn his trade. This was an 

unlucky afTair. My- ; and, to finish the 

whole, as we were giving a welcome carousal to 
the new year, the shop took fire and burnt to 
ashes ; and 1 was left like a true poet, not worth 
% sixpence. 

"I was obliged to give up this scheme: the 
clouds ef misfortune were gathering thick ronnd 
my father's head ; and what was worst of nil, 
he was visibly far gone in a consumption ; and 
to crown my distresses, a belie fille whom I 
adored, and who had pledged lier soul to me in 
the field of matrimony. Jilted me, with peculiar 
circumstances of mortification. The finishing 
evil that brought up tiic rear of this infernal 
file, was, my constitutional melancholy being in- 
creased to such a degree, that for three months 
I was In a state of mind scarcelv to be envied 
by the hopeless wretches who nave got their 
ra\i\\vsxva— Depart from mt, ye accursed! 

"From this adventure, I learned something 
of a town life; but the principal thing which 
gave my mind a turn, was a friendship I formed 
with a young fellow, a very noble character, but 
a hapless son of misfortune. He was the son of 
a simple mechanic?; but a great man in the 
neighbourhood taking him under his patronage 
gave him a genteel education.with a view of 
bettering his situation in life. The patron dying 
Just as he was ready to launch out into the 
world, the poor little fellow in despair went to 
sea ; where after a variety of good and ill for- 
tune, a little before I was acquainted with him, 
he had been set ashore by an American priva- 
teer, on the wild coast of Connaught, stripped 
of everything. I caimot quit this poor fellow's 
story, without adding, that he is at this time 
master of a large West Indiaman belonging to 
the Thames. 

"His mind was fraught with Independence, 
magnanimity, and every manly virtue. I lovert 
and admired him to a dcgivc of enthnsiasm, and 
of course tried to imitate him. In some measure, 
I succeeded : I had pride before, but he tnuKlit 
it to flow In proi)er cnannels. His knowledge of 
the world was vastly superi«>r to mine, ami I 
was all attention to'leaiii. lie was the only 
man I ever saw, who was a greater fool than 
myself, where woman was the presiding star: 
but he spoke of Illicit love with the levity of a 
sailor, which hitherto I liad regarded with 
horror. Here his friendship did me a mischief; 
and the consequence was that soon after 1 re- 
sumed the plough. I wrote the 'Poet's Welcome.' 
My reading only Increased, while in this town, 
by two stray volumes of 'Pamela' and one of 
"Ferdinand Count Fathom." which pave me 
some idea of novels. Khynie. except sfuno re- 
ligious pieces that are in print, I had given up: 
but meeting with ' Ferguson's Scottish Poems,' 
I strung anew my wildly -sounding lyre with 
emulating vigour. When my father died, his 
all went among the hell-hounds that growl in 
the kennel of Justice: but we made a shift to 
collect a little money in tiie family amongst us. 
with which, to keep us together, my brother and 
1 took a neighbouring farm. My brother wanted 
my hair-brained imagination, as well as my 
social and amorous nuulness: but in good sense, 
and every sober qualification, he was far my 
snpcrior. 

'^ 1 entered on this farm with a full resohitlon, 
'Com<K (TO to, 1 will b« wiser I read farming 



books ; I calculated crops ; I attended markets • 
and In short, in spite of * the devil, and the world 
and the flesh,' I believe, I should have been a 
wise man, but the first year from unfortunately 
buying bad seed, the second, from a late harvest, 
we lost half our crops. This overset all my wis- 
dom, and I returned hke the dog to his roniit and 
the sow that was washed to Iter wallowing in the 
mire. 

" I now began to be known In the neighbour- 
hood as a maker of rhymes. The first of my 
poetic offspring that saw the light, was a bur- 
lesque lamentation on a quarrel between two 
reverend Calvlnlsts, both of them dramatis per- 
sonal In my ' Holy Fair.' I had a notion myself, • 
that the piece had some merit ; but to prevent 
the worst, J gave a copy of It to a friend who was 
very fond of such things, and told him that I 
could not guess who was the author of it, but 
that I thought It pretty clever. With a certain 
description of the clergy, as wel l a s laity. It met 
with a roar of applause. " Holy*Wlllle's Prayer" 
next made Its appearance, and alarmed the xlrk 
session so much, that they held several meetings 
to look over their spiritual artillery, if haply any 
of It might be pointed against profane rhymers. 
Unlnckllv for me, my wanderings led me on 
another side, within point-blank shot of their 
heaviest metal. This is the unfortunate story 
that gave .rise to my printed pbem, "The 
Lament." This was a most melancholy affair, 
which 1 cannot yet bear to refiect on, and had 
very nearly given me one or two of the principal 
qualifications for a place among those who have 
lost the chart, and mistaken the reckoning of 
rationality.* I gave up my part of the farm to 
my brother; in truth it was only nominally 
mine; and made what little preparation was in 
my power for Jamaica. But, before leaving my 
native country for ever, I resolved to puDlish 
my poems. I weighed my productions as im- 

Kartlally as was in my power : 1 thought they 
ad merit; and it was a delicious idea that I 
should be called a clever fellow, even though it 
should never reach my ears— a poor negro- 
driver,— or perhaps a victim of that Inhospitable 
clime, and gone to the world of spirits! I can 
truly say, that paurre inconnu as I then was, I 
had pretty nearly as high an idea of myself and 
of my works as 1 have at this moment when the 
public has decided hi their favour. It ever was 
my opinion, that (he mistakes and blunders, 
both in a rational and religious point of view, of 
which we see thousand-* daily guilty, are owing 
to their ignorance «)f themselves —To know my 
self, had been all along my constant study. I 
weighed myself alone; I balanced myself with 
others: I watched every means of information, 
to see. how much ground I occupied as a man 
and as a poet; I studied assiduously nature's 
design In my formation —where the lights 
and shades In my character were intended. I 
was pretty confident my poems .would meet 
with some applause : but, at the worst, the roar 
of the Atlantic would deafen the voice of cen- 
sure, and the novelty of West Indian scenes 
make me forget neglect I threw off six hun- 
dred copies, of which I had got subscriptions for 
about three hundred and fifty.— My vanity was 
highly gratified by the reception 1 had met with 
from the public; and besides I pocketed, all ex- 
penses deducted, nearly twenty pounds. This 
sum came very soasonanly. as I was thinking of 
Indenting myself, for want of money to procure 
my passage. As .soon as I was master of nine 
guineas, the price of wafting me to the torrid 
zone, I took a steerage passage In the first ship 
that was to sail from the Clyde ; for 

"' Hungry ruin had me in the wind.' 

* An explanation of this will b« found here- 
after. 
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"I had Jseen for some days skulking from 
covert to covert, under all the terrors of a jail; 
as some ill-advised people had uncoupled the 
merciless pack of the law at my heels. I had 
taken the last farewell of my few friends; my 
chest was on the road to Greenock ; I had com- 
posed the last song I should ever measure in 
Caladonia, " The gloomy night is gathering fast :" 
When a letter from Dr. Blacklock, to a friend of 
mine, overthrew all my schemes, by opening 
new prospects to my poetic ambition. The 
Doctor belonged to a set of critics, for whose ap- 
plause 1 had not dared to hope. His opinion 
That I would meet with encouragement in Edin- 
burgh for a Seconal edition, fired me so much, 
that away I posted for that city, without a single 
acquaintance, or a single letter of introduction. 
The baneful star, that had so long shed its blast- 
ing influence in my zenith, for once made a re- 
volution to the nadir ; and a kind Providence 
placed me under the patronage of one of the 
noblest of men, the Earl of Glencairn. Oubhe 
moi. Grand Dteu, si jamais je toublte. 

"I need relate iu> further. At Edinburgh I 
was in a new world : I mingled among many 
classes of men, but all of them new to me, and I 
was all attention to catch the characters and the 
manners living as they rise. Whether I have pro- 
fited time will show. 



At the period of our poet's death, his brother 
Gilbert Bums, waHgnorant that he had himself 
written the foregoing narrative of his life while 
in Ayrshire ; and having been applied to by Mrs. 
Dnnlop for some memoirs of his brother, he 
complied with her request in a letter, from 
which the following narrative is chiefly ex> 
tracted. When Gilbert Burns afterwards saw 
the letter of our poet to Dr. Moore, he made 
some annotations upon it, which shall be noticed 
as we proceed. 

Uot>ert Burns was bom on the 29th day ot 
January, 1759, In a small house about two nilles 
from the town of Ayr, and within a few hundred 
yards of Alloway Church, which his poem of 
** Tam o' Shanter " has rendered immortal. The 
name which the poetahd his brother modernized 
into Bams, was originally Bnrnes or Burness. 
Their father, William Barnes, was the son of a 
farmer in Kincardineshire, and had received the 
education common in Bcotland to persons In Jiis 
condition of life : he could read and write, and 
had some knowledge of arithmetic. His family 
having fallen Into reduced circumstances, ho 
was compelled to leave his home in his nine- 
teenth year, and tamed his steps towards the 
soutii in quest of a livelihood. The same neces* 
sity attended his elder brother Robert. '' I have 
often heard my father," says, Gilbert Burns, in 
his letter to Mrs. Dunlop. ** describe the anguish 
of mind he felt when they parted on the top of 
the hill on the confines of their native place* each 
going oir his several way in search of new adven- 
tures, and scarcely knowing whither he went. 
My father undertook to act as gardener, and 
shaped his course to Edinburgh, where he 
wrought hard when he could get work, passing 
through a variety of diflSculties. Still, however, 
he endeavoured to spare something for the sup- 

Kort of his aged parent; and I rec<dlect hearing 
im mention his having sent a bank-note for 
this purpose when money of that kind was so 
scarce In Kincardineshire, that they scarcely 
knew how to employ It when it arrived" From 
Edinburgh William Burnes past westward into 
the county of Ayr, where he engaged himself as 

gardener to ihe laird of Falrley, with whom he 
ved two years; then changing his service for 
that of Crawford of Doonside. At length, being 
desirous of settling in life, h^ took a f»crpetual 
leuso of ccvcn acres of land from Dr. Cauipbell. 



physician in Ayr, with the view of commencing 
nurseryman and public gardener; and having 
built a house upon it with his own hands, 
married in December, 1757, Agnes Brown, the 
mother of our poet, who still survives. The first 
fruit of this marriage was Robert, the subject of 
these memoirs, born on the 29tli of January, 
1759, as has already been mentioned. Before 
William Bnrnes had made much progress in pre- 
paring bis nursery, he was withdrawn from that 
andertaking by Mr. Ferguson, who purchased 
the estate of Doonside, in the Innnediate neigh- 
bourhood, and engaged him as his gardener and 
overseer ; and this was his situation when our 
poet was bom. Though in the service of Mr. 
Ferguson, he lived in his own house, his wife 
managing her family and little dairy, which con- 
sisted sometimes of two, sometimes of three 
milch cows ; and this state of un-ambitious con- 
tent continued till the year 1766. His son Robert 
was sent by him, in his sixth year, to a school at 
Alloway Miln, about a mile distant, taught by a 
person of the name of Campbell ; but this teacher 
being in a few months appointed master of the 
workhouse at Ayr, William Buraes. in conjunc- 
tion with some other heads of families, engaged 
John Murdoch in his stead. The education of 
our poet, and of his brother Gilbert, was In com- 
mon ; and of their proficiency under Mr. Mur- 
doch we have the following account: "With 
lilm wo learnt to read English tolerably well, 
and to write a little. He taught us, too, the 
English grammar. 1 was too young to profit 
much from his lessons In grammar , but Robert 
made some proficiency in it— a circumstance of 
considerable weight in the upholding of hH 
genius and character; as he soon became re- 
markable for the fiucncy and correctness of his 
expression, and read the few books that came in 
his way with much pleasure and Improvement ; 
for even then he was a reader, when he could 

fret a book. Murdoch, whose library at that 
Ime had no great variety in it. lent him 'The 
Life of Hannibal,' which was the first book he 
read (the school-books excepted), and almost the 
only one he had the opportunity of reading while 
he was at school; 'The Life of Wallace,' which 
ho classes with it in one of his letters to you, he. 
did not see for some years afterwards, when he 
borrowed It from a blacksmith who shod our 
horses." 

It appears that William Burnes improved him- 
self greatly In the service of Mr. Ferguson, by 
his Intelligence, industry, and integrity, lu 
consequence of this, with a view of promoting 
his Interest. Mr. Ferguson leased him a farm, 
of which wo have the following account : 

" The farm was upwards of seventy acres (be - 
tween eighty and ninety, English statute mea- 
sure), the rent of which was to be forty pountlH 
annually for the first six years, and afterwards 
forty-five pounds. My father endeavoured to 
sell his leasehold property for the purpose of 
stocking this farm, but at that time was unable, 
and Mr. Fergusson lent him a hundred poundn 
for that_pnrpose. He removed to his new situa- 
tion at Whitsuntide, 1766. it was, I think, not 
at)ove two years after this, that Murdoch, our 
tutor and friend, left this part of the country ; 
and there being no school near ns, and onr little 
services being useful on the farm, my father 
undertook to teach us arithmetic in the winter 
evenings, by candle-light : and in this way my 
two elder MSters got all the education they re- 
ceived. I remember a circumstance that hap- 
pened at this time, which, though trifling in it- 
wlf, is fresh in my memory, and may serve to 
Illustrate the early character of my brotlicr. 
Murdoch came to spend a niglit with us. and to 
take his leave, when he was about to go into 
Carrick. He brought us a present and mcmoriul 
of him, a small compendium of English (irainmar, 
and the tragedy ot "iMtu : .liuUuuicus ;' and bv 
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uotnielBl nxim to lil> tntoTi klodiwu! but 
^[ur<laIh InurferMLdeeUrlnii thai he liked to 
■es HI muk ■auilHlllv : wid fM ]glt 'The gchool 
lar Lore,' Hid m eomeilir Rruulued, I Ihlnk, f torn 
Ilia Freocta), In III nluo> 

"Notklng," cantlBiHa Ullhcrt Bnnu. "coolil 
be luun: rcttrad Unn onr i/emnl msnBBr of 
llvlnir. at Bloint Ktephiuit; m rantyHLW rnij- 
Ind/lHit tin luemlHini at ma own fwulhr. TlKro 
wrni nolHDt of our iivnaio.i>r Hair It, In the 
iiclsnbvnrbood. iBdcad the smtan nait of tlio 
laiia 111 tin Tklnliy mi at tKat tlma poHBHsd 
bj' tiiopkHnPTi. HBd peopl* of llwt itamp. who 
hod mlndtroBi boaluHi, or trhokaM thtlr lann 
InllMcoiuiIrr, atlba aauw time llul Ukt fiil- 
luwed iHHilHn ta tuwu. Hy laUier was lor hhiic 
time (UniDn the alriy coidimuIuii we hud. llo 
cunvcTHd lunUlurlr ou iill aobjects with n>, an 
II wehad baeguwii; and m> at Rmii inini, 
wjuio weaccompiiiiledliliulii tlie tj^KJan dI tbe 

canBrm m hi Tlrtioai IwUI*. Ha bunnnd 
' ijahDon'i tieoarapUctl timniiMT' lorm. ud an- 
■lojITOored to Buke ■■ aeqnaJnted with um illo- 
ntlun and htatorr at Uie dUOrant aomilrlei In 
thawi>rld: wldlalromaboakHicletT In Arr.ke 
procBied fbr nullw lUdlngnf ■Itorliiiiii'a Pny- 
^ ■ \nil ' Ray'i WUdom o( 



" M J biutJicr wafaEoiit thlrteau or loDCteon, 
when mj fatlwr. rOKnttbii tliat we wrote ho III. 
to tho parish Bchool of DaLrvmple, wb1cb,lhouifli 
naarvHt toiu.tbalweml^tbaToanopporlnnliy 
nf reiDfldylnir ibis delect. About tnjs Ilina a 
■'■■ Inumee ol my tolher'tbrocuroiL m 
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Dr. Daliymple, the parish minister, who had 
not paid nim that attention to which he thonglit 
himself entitled. In Ayr he might as well have 
spoken blasphemy. He fonnd it proper to give 
op his appointment. He went to London, where 
he still lives, a private teacher of French. He 
has been a considerable time married, and keeps 
a shop of stationary wares. 

^^llie father of Dr. Paterson, now physician at 
Ayr, was, 1 believe, a native of Aberdeenshire, 
and was one of the established teachers in Ayr 
when my father settled in the neighbonrhood 
He eagerly recognised my father as a fellow- 
native of the nortn of Scotland, and a certain 
degree of intimacy subsisted l)etwcen them 
daring Mr. Paterson's life. After liis death, his 
widow, who is a very genteel woman, and of 
great worth, delighted in doing what she thought 
her hasband would have done, and assiduously 
kept up her attentions to all his acquaintance. 
Hlie kept alive the Intimacy with our family, by 
frequently 'inviting my father and mother to 
her house on Sundays, when she met them at 
church. 

" When she came to know my brother's passion 
for books, she kindly offered us the use of her 
husband's library, and from her we got the 
* S|>ectator,' 'Pope's Trnnslation of Homer,' 
and several other books that were of use to us. 
Mount Oliphant, the farm my father possessed 
in the parish of Ayr, is almost the very poorest 
soil 1 know of in a state of cultivation. A 
stronger proof of this, I caimot give, than that, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary rise in the 
value of lands in Scotland, it was, after a con- 
siderable sum laid out in improving it by the 
proprietor, let, a few years ago, Ave pounds per 
annum lower than the rent paid for it by my 
father thirty years ago. My father, in conse- 
quence of this, soon came into difficulties, which 
were increased by the loss of several of his cattle 
by accidents and disease.— To the buffetings of 
misfortune, we could only oppose hard labour 
and the most rigid economy. We lived very 
sparingly. For several years butcher's meat 
was A stranger in the house, while all the mem- 
bers of tlie family exerted themselves to the ut- 
most of their strength, and roither beyond it, in 
the labours of the farm. My brother, at the age 
of thirteen, assisted in threshing the crop of 
com, and at fifteen was the principal labourer 
on the fama, for we had no hired servant, male 
or female. The anguish of mind we felt at our 
tender years, under these straits and difficulties, 
was very great. To think of our father growing 
old (for he was now above fifty), broken down 
with the long-continued fatigues of his life, with 
a wife and five other children, and in a declining 
state of circumstances,— these reflections pro- 
duced in my brother's mind and mine sensations 
of the deepest distress. I doubt not but the hard 
labour ana sorrow of this period of his life was 
in a great u^easure the cause of that de|)ression 
of spirits with which Robert was so often afflic- 
ted tlirough his whole life afterwards. At this 
time he was almost constantly afflicted in the 
evenings with a dull headache, which, at a 
future period of his life, was exchanged for a 
palpitation of the heart, and a threatening of 
fainting and suffocation in his bed, in the night- 
time. 

" By a stipulation in my father's lease, he had 
a right to throw it up, if he thought proper, at 
the end of every sixth year. He attempted to 
fix himself in a better farm at the end of the 
first six vears, but failing in that attempt, he 
rontinned where he wos for six years more. He 
then took the farm of Lochlea, of 130 acres, at 
the rent of twenty shillings an acre, in the 

parish of Tarbolton, of Mr. , then a 

merchant in Ayr, anil now (1797) A merchant in 
Liverpool. He removed to this farm at Whit- 
Banday, 1777, and possessed it only seven years. 



XI 

No writing hod ever been made out of the con- 
ditions of the lease; a misunderstanding took 
place respecting tliein; the subjects In dispute 
were submitted to arbitration, and the decision 
involved my father's affairs in ruin. He lived 
to know of tills decision, but not to see any exe- 
cution in consequence of it. He died on the 
13th of February, 1784. 

"The seven years we lived in Tarbolton parish 
(extending from tlie seventeenth to tlie twenty- 
fourth of my brother's age) were not marked by 
much literary improvement ; but during this 
time the foundation was laid of certain habits in 
hiy brother's character, which afterwards be- 
came but too prominent, and which malice and 
envy have taken 'delight to enlarge on. Tliough, 
when young, he was bashful and pwkward in 
his intercourse with women, yet, when he ap- 
proached manhood, his attachment to their 
society became very strong, and he was con- 
stantly the victim of some fair enslaver. The 
symptoms of his passions were often such as 
nearly to equal those of the celebrated Sappho. 
I never indeed know that he /ainteff, sunt, and 
died away; but the agitations of his mind and 
body exceeded anything of the kind I ever knew 
in real life. He hud Jil way s a particular Jealousy 
of people who were richer than himself, or who 
had more consequence in life. His l«»ve, there- 
fore, rarely settled on persons of this descrip- 
tion. When he selected any one, out of the 
sovereignty of his good pleasure, to whom he 
should pay his particular attentitm. she was in- 
stantly in vested with a sufficient stock of charms, 
out of the plentiful stores of his own imagination: 
and there was often a great dissimilitude be* 
tween his fair captivator, as she appeared to 
others, and as she seemed when invested with 
the attributes he gave her. One generally 
reigned paramount in his affec ions: but as 
Yorick's affections flowed out toward Madame 
de L^— at the remise door, while the eternal 
vows of Eliza were upon him, so Robert was 
frequently encountering other attractions, which 
formed so many under plots in the drama of his 
love. As these connexions were governed by 
the strictest rules of virtue and modesty (from 
which he never deviated till he reached Ills 
twenty-third year), he l)ecame anxious to lie In 
a situation to marry. This was not likely to bo 
soon the case wiiile he remained a farmer, as 
the stocking of a farm reauired a sum of money 
he had no probability of being master of for a 
great while. He began, therefore, to think of 
trying some other line of life. He and I hitd for 
sevenil years taken land of my father for the 
purpose of raising flax on our own account. In 
the course of selling it, Rol)ert began to think of 
turning flax-dresser, both as being suitable to 
Ills grand view of settling in life, and as subser- 
vient to the flax raising. lie accordingly wrought 
at the business of o flax-dresser in Irvine for six 
months, but abandoned it at that period, us 
neither agreeing with his health nor inclination. 
In Irvine he had contracted some acqnaintaiico 
of a freer manner of thinking and livhig than ho 
had been used to, whose society prepared him 
for overleaping the ijounds of ilgid virtue which 
had hitherto restrained hhn. Towards the end 
of the period under review (in his twenty-fourth 
year), and so<m after his father's death hewas fur- 
nished the subject of his epistle to John Rankin. 
During this period, also, he became a freemason, 
which was his first introduction to the life of a 
l)Oon companion. Yet, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, and the praise he has bestowed 
on Scotch drink (which seems to have mi.sled his 
historians), I do not recollect, during these seven 
years, nor till towards the end of his com- 
mencing author (when his growing celebrity 
occasioned his tieing often in company), to have 
ever seen him intoxicated : nor was lie at all 
given to drinking. A stronger proof of th« 
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genernl soUricty of his conduct need not be re- 
quired tliun wiuit I am about to give. During 
tlie wliolc «f tlic time we lived in the farm of 
Lochlea with my father, ho allowed uij brotiier 
and me sucii wages for our labour as he gave to 
other labourers, as a part of which, fevery article 
of our clothing manufactured in the family was 
regularly accounted for. When my latlier's 
affairs drew near a crisis, Robert and I toolc 
the farm of Mossgiel, consisting of lid acres, at 
the rent of ninety pounds per annum (the farm 
on which I live at present), from Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, as an asylum for the family in case of 
the worst. It was stocked by the projierty and 
Individual savings of the whole family, and wa.s 
a joint concern among us. Every member of 
the family was allowed ordinary wages for the 
labour he performed on the farm. My brother's 
allowance and mine was seven pounds |>er 
annum each. And during the whote time thij 
family concern lasted, whkh was four ye^irs, as 
well as during the preceding pepiod at Lochlea, 
his expenses never In any one year exceeded hU 
slender income. As 1 was intrusted with the 
keeping of the family accounts, it is not possible 
that there can be any fallacy in this statement 
In my brother's favour. Ills temperance and 
frujfallty were everything that could b« 
wished. 

"The farm of Mossgicl lies very high, and 
mostly on a cold, wet bottom. The first f(»ur 
years that we were on the farm were very 
frosty, and the spring was very late. Our crops 
in consequence wei*e very unprofitable ; and 
notwithstanding our utmost diligence and eco- 
nomy, we found ourselves obUgcd to give up 
tnir biircrafn. witli the loss of a considerable part 
of our original stock. It was during these four 
years that Robert formed his connexion with 
Jean Armonr. afterwards Mrs. Burns. Tlie con- 
nexion couhl no longer be concealed, about the 
time we came to a final determination to quit 
the farm. Robert durst not engaged with a 
family in his poor unsettle^ state, but was 
anxious to shield Ids partner by every means 
in his power from the consequences of their 
imprudence. It was agreed, therefore, between 
thom. tiiat they should make a legal ackow- 
ledgemcnt of an Irregular and private vnarriage; 
that he shounl go to Jamaica to push his for- 
tune; and that she should remain with her 
father till it might please Providence to put 
tlie means of supporting a family In his power. 

"Mrs. Burns was a great favfuirite of her 
father's. Tlie intimation of a |>rivate marriage 
was the first suggestion he received of her real 
situation. lie was in the greatest distress, and 
fainted away. The marriage did not appear to 
him to make the matter any better. A husband in 
Jamaica appeared to him and his wife little better 
than none, and an effectual bar to any other 
prospectsof a settlement in life that their daugh- 
tir might have. They therefore expressed a 
wish to her, that the written papers which re- 
sneoted the marriage should l>e cancelled, and 
tlius tlie marriage rendered void. In hermolan- 
«ly>ly state slie felt the deepest remorse at hav- 
ing' brought such heavy afiliction on jwirents 
that loved her so tenderly, and submitted to 
ilieir entronties. Their wlsli was meiUioiU'd to 
Robert. lie felt the deepest aHguish of iiilnd. 
lie offered to stay at home anU pn»vide for bis 
wife and family in the liest mauiu'r that his 
dally lalK)urs couhl provide for them : that being 
the only means in nls power. Even this offer 
they did not a!)|)rove of; for humble as Miss 
Armour's station was, and great though her Im- 
prmlence had been, she still, in the eyes of her 
jmrtlal parents, mitrlit look to a better connexi«)n 
than tjijit with my friendless and unhappy 
brother, iit that time without house or biding- 
pliice. Rol)ert at lon;!th consented tn their 
•▼ishi'g; but bis feelings on thi.s 04.-eiis:on were 



of the most distracting nature : and the impres- 
sion of sorrow was not jITaced, till by a regular 
marriage they were indlssolubly united. In-the 
state of mind which this separation prottuced, 
he wished to leave the country as soon as pos- 
sible, and agreed with Dr. Douglas to go out to 
Jamaica as an assistant overseer, or, as I be- 
lieve it is called, a book-keeper on his estate. 
As he had not sufficient money to pay his )>as- 
sage, and the vessel in which Dr. I^ooglas was 
to procure a passage for him was not expected 
to sail for some time. Mr. Hamilton advised him 
to publish his poems in the meantime by sQii- 
scription, as a likely way of getthig a liria 
raoitey to provide him more liberally in ueeoK- 
saries for Jamaica. Agraeat*}y to this advice, 
subscription bills were printed unmedlately,and 
the printing was commenced at Kilmarnock, kis 
fireparations going on at the same time for his 
voyage. The reception, however, which his 
poems met with iu the world, and the friends 
thoy procured him, made him change his reso- 
lution of going to Jamaica, aiMl he was advised 
to go to Edinburgh to publish a second edUtoa. 
On his return, in liappier and more prosperous 
circumstances, he ro»>ewed his connexion witita 
Mrs. liurns, and rendered it permauent by a 
union for Ufe. 

'*■ Thus, Madam, have I endeavoured to give 
you a simple narrative of the leading circum- 
stances in my brother's early life. The remaiit- 
ing imrt hespent in Edinburgh or Dumfries-shire, 
and its Incidents are as well known to you aa to 
me. HU genius liaving nrocured nim your 
imtronage and friendship, this gave rise to tho 
correspondence between you, in which, I tielievo, 
his sentiuicnts were delivered with the most 
respect fal. but most unreserved confidence, and 
which only terminated with the last days of liia 
life." 



This narrative of Gilbert Bnms may serve as 
a commentary on the preceding sketch of <mr 
poet's life by nimaelf . It wiU be seen that the 
distraction of mind which he mentions (p. viii> 
arose from the distress and sorrow in which he 
had involved his future wife. The whole cir- 
cumstances attending this connexion are cer- 
tainly of a very singular nature. 

The reader will perceive, from the foregoing 
narrative, how much the children of Wluiam 
Bnrnes were indebted to their father, who was 
certainly a man of uncommon talents ; though It 
does not appear that he possessed any portion of 
that vivid imagination for which the subject of 
these memoirs was disthiguished. In p. \ii 
it is observed by our poet, that his father had an 
unaccountable antipathy to dancing-schools, 
and tliat his attending one of these brought on 
him his displeasure, and even disUkc. On this 
observatitm CHIbert has made the following re- 
mark, which seems entitled to imt)liclt credit :— 
" 1 wonder h<»w Robert could attribute to our 
father that lasting resentment of hLs going to a 
dancing-sclMKii against his will, of which he was 
incapaMe. I believe the truth was, that he, 
alHHit this time, began to see the dangerous im- 
petuosity of my brother's passions, as weil as 
nls not being amemible to counsel, which often 
irritated niv father; and which he would 
naturaliv thfnk a dancing-si-hool was not likely 
to correct. But he was proud of Robert's genius, 
which lie iK'stowtul more expense in cultivating 
than on the rest of the family. In the instances 
of sending him to Ayr and Kirk-Oswald schools: 
and he was greatly delighted with his warmth 
of heart, and his conversational powers. He had 
indeed that dislike of dancing-schools which 
Robert mentions; but so far overcame It durhig 
Robert's first in<mth of attendance, that he 
allowed all tl>e rest of the family that were At 
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for It, to accompany hira dnrinj; the second 
month. Robert excelMd in dancing, and was 
lor some time distractedlj fond of it." 

In the original letter to Dr. Moore, onr poet 
described his ancestors as *' renting lands of the 
noble Keiths of Mtrtechal, and as having had 
the honour of sharing their fate." '*! do net," 
continues he, ^* use the word honour with any 
reference to political principles: loycU and dt»- 
loiftU 1 take to be merely relative terrati, in that 
ancient and formidable court, known in this 
country by the name of Clnblaw, where the 
rteht is always with the strongest. But those 
WBO dare welcome riiin and shake hands with 
infamy, for what they sincerely believe to be 
tlie cause of their God, or their king, are, as 
I^Iark Antony says i^ Shakspere, of 3rutus and 
Cassms, honourable men. I mention this cir- 
enmstauce, because it threw ray father on the 
wdrld at Urge. 

This paragraph has been omitted in printing 
the letter, at tlie desire of Oilbert Bums ; and 
it would have been unnecessary to have noticed 
it on the present occasion, had not several ma- 
nuscript copies of that letter been In circulation. 
"t do not know," observes Oilbert 13nms, " how 
my brother could be misled in the account he 
has given of the Jacobitlsra of his ancestors,— I 
!»ellc\*e the Earl of Marischal forfeited his title 
and estate in 1715, before my father was born: 
and among a collection of parish-certificates in 
his possesion, \ have read one, stating- that the 
l>earcr had no concern in the late tctcted rebel- 
Uony On the Information of one who knew 
wmiam Bumes soon after he arrived In the 
county of Ayr, It may be mentioned, that a report 
did prevail, that he had taken the field with the 
young chevalier ; a report which the certificate 
mentioned by his son was, perhaps, intended to 
counteract. Strangers from the North, settling 
in the tow country of Scotland, were in those 
days liable %o suspicions of havhig been, in the 
familiar piiraseiof the country. ''Out In the 
forty-five," (1745;,) espeeially when they had any 
statellness or reserve about them, as was the 
case with William Bumes. It may easily be 
conceived, that our poet wonld cherish the belief 
of his father's having been engaged In the daring 
enterprise of Prince Charles Edward. The 
generous attachment, the heroic valour, and the 
final misfortunes of the adherents of the house 
of Stuart, touching with sympathy his youthful 
and ardent mind, and influenced his original 
political ooinions. The father of our poet is 
described by one who knew him towards the 
latter end of his life, as above the common 
stature, thin, and bent with labour. Ills coun- 
tenance was serious and expressive, and the 
scanty locks on his head were grey. He was of 
a religious turn of mind, and as is usual among 
the Scottish |>easantry, a good deal conversant 
In speculative theology. There is in Gilbert's 
hands a little immual of religious belief, in the 
form of a dialogue between a father and his son, 
composed by htm for the use of his children, in 
which the benevolence of his heart seems to 
haVe led him to soften the rigid Calvinism of the 
Scottish church into sometliing approaching to 
Arminianlsm. He was a devout man. and in the 
practice of calling his family together t4> Join In 

}>ruyer. It Is known that the exquhlte picture 
n the "Cotter's Saturday Night "(Stjuizas 12. is, 
14, 15, 16. and 18) represents William Burnes and 
his family at (heir evening devotions. 

Of a famih- so interesting as that which inha- 
bited the cottage of William Burnes and parti- 
cularly of the fatlier of the family, the reader 
will ))crhaps bo willing to listen to some farther 
account, what follows is given by one already 
mentioned with so much honour, in tlie narra- 
tive of Gilbert Burns, Mr. Murdoch, the pre- 
ceptor of our poet, who, in a letter to Joseph 
<'oo|X!r Walker, Esq , of Dublin, author of the 



" Historical Memoir of the Italian Tragedy,' 
lately publi^lled, thus expresses himself:— 

Sir,— 

" 1 was lately favoured with a letter from our 
worthy friend, the Rev. Wm. Adair. In which he 
requested roe to communicate to you whatever 
particulars I could recollect concerning Mobert 
Bums, the Ayrshire poet. My business being at 
present ranUifariotis and harassing, my atten- 
tion is consequently so much divided, and 1 am 
so little in the habit of expressing my thcnights 
on paper, that at this distance of time I can give 
but il very imperfect sketch of the early part of 
the life of that extraordinary genms with which 
alone I am acquainted. 

"William Burnes, the father of the poet, was 
born in the shire of Kincardine, and bred a gar- 
dener, lie had been settled in Ayrshire ten or 
twelve years before I knew hlro, and had been 
in the service at Mr. Crawford of Doonslde. He 
was afterwards employed as a gardener and 
overseer by Provost Ferguson of l)oonhohD, In 
the parish of Alloway, which is now united with 
that of Ayr. In this parish, on the road-side, a 
Scotch mile and a half from the town of Arr, and 
half a mile from the bridge of Doon, William 
Burnes took a piece of land, consisting of about 
seven acres, part of whlA he laid out in garden 
ground, and part of which he kept to grar.e a 
cow, &c., still continuing In the employ of Pro- 
vost Ferguson. Upon this little farm was ercct-ed 
an humble dwelling, of which William Burnes 
was the architect. It was, with the exception 
of a little straw, litersiUy a tabernacle of clay. In 
this mean cottage, of which I ,myself was at 
times an Inhabitant, I reaUy believe, there 
dwelt a larger portion of content than in anv 

Ktlace in Europe. The "Cotter's Saturday 
Ight " will give some idea of the temper ancl 
manners that prevailed there. 

" In 1706, about the middle of March, Mr. W. 
Burnes came to Ayr, and sent to the school 
where I was improving in writing mKlor my 
good friend Mr. Bobinson, desiring that I would 
come and speak to him at a certain inn, and 
bring my writliig-booK with me. This was Im- 
mediately complwd with. Having examined my 
writing, he was pleased with it— (you will readily 
allow he was not dUficultX and told me that he 
had received very satlslactory Information of 
Mr. Tennant, the master of th'e English school, 
concerning my Improvement In English and in 
his method of teaching. In the month ofMav 
following, I was engaged by Mr. Burnes, and 
four of his neighbours, to teit'>h the Httle schfml 
at Alloway, which was situated a few yards from 
the argillaceous fabric aliove mentioned. My 
five employers undertook to board me by turns, 
and to make up a certain salary, at the end of 
the year, provided my quarterly payments from 
the different pupils did not amount to that sum. 

"My pupil, Robert Burns, was then between 
six and seven years of age: his preceptor about 
eighteen. Robert and his younger brother 
Gili>ert had been groKuded a little in English 
before they were put under mv care. They t>oth 
made a rapid progress in rending, and a tolerable 

ftrogress In writing. lu reading, dividing words 
nto syllables by rule, spelling without book, 
parsing sentences, «tec. Robert and Gilbert wore 
generally at the up|>er end of the class, even 
when ranged with b<»ysl»y far their siMikirs. The 
books most commonly n.-ied were the " Spelling 
Book," the "New Testament," the "BIWe." 
"Mason's <'ollectl«»n of Prose and Verse," and 
"Fisher's English Grammar." They committed 
to memory the hymns, an<l other |)beros of tliat 
collection, with uncomnhm facility. This facility 
was partly owing to the method pursued by thenr 
father and me in Instructintr them, whieli was, 
to make them thorcnubly aoqiiahited with the 
meaning of every word In each sentence that 
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was to be committed to memory. By the bye, 
this may be easier done, and at an earlier time, 
than is generally thought. As soon as they were 
capable of it, I tanght them to torn verse Into its 
natural prose order: sometimes to substitute 
synonymous expressions for poetical words, and 
to supply all the ellipses. Hiese. you know, are 
the means of knowing that the pupil understands 
his author. These are excellent helps to the 
arrangement of words in sentences, as well as to 
a variety of expression. 

" Gilbert always appeared to me to possess a 
more lively Imagination, and to be more of the 
wit, than Robert. I attempted to teach them a 
little church-music. Here they were left far 
behind by all the rest of the school. Robert's 
ear, in particular, was remarkably dull, and his 
voice untnnable. It was long before I could get 
them to distinguish one tune from another. 
Robert's countenance was generally grave, and 
expressive of a serious, contemplative, and 
thoughtful mind. Gilbert's face said, J/trf A, mth 
thee /mean to hve; and certainly, if any person 
who knew the two boys had been a^^ked which of 
them was the most likely to court the muses, he 
would surely never have guessed that Robert 
had a propensity of that kind. 

*' In the year 1767, Mr. Burns quitted his mud 
edifice, and took |)Osikssion of a farm (Mount 
Oliphant) of his own improving, while in the 
service of Provost Ferguson. This farm being at 
a considerable distance from the school, the boys 
could not attend regularly ; and some changes 
had taken place among the other supporters of 
the school, I left it, having continued to conduct 
it for nearly two vears and a half. 

*' In the year 1772, 1 was appointed (being one 
of Ave candidates who were examined) to teach 
the English school at Ayr ; and In 1773, Robert 
Burns came to board and lodge with me, for the 

Eurpose of revising English grammar, Ac., that 
e might be better qualified to instruct his 
brothers and sisters at nome. He was now with 
me day and night, in school, at all meals, and in 
all my walks. At the end of one week, I told 
him, that as he was now pretty much master of 
the parts of speech, Ac, I should like to teach 
him something of a French pronunciation, that 
when he should meet with the name of a French 
town, ship, ofHcer, or the like. In the news- 

fiapers. he might he able to pronounce it some- 
hlng like a French word. Robert was glad to 
hear this proposal, and immediately we attacked 
the French with great courage. 

"Now there was little else to be heard but the 
declension of nouns^ the conjugation of verbs, 
Ac. When walking together, and even at meals, 
I was constantly telling him the names of dif- 
ferent objects, as they presented themselves. In 
French ; so that he was hourly laying in a stock 
of words, and sometimes little phrases. lu 
short, he took such pleasure in learning, and I In 
teaching, that It was difficult to say which of the 
two was most zealous in the business ; and 
about the end of the second week of our study of 
the French, we began to read a little of the 
* Adventures of Telemachus,' in Fenelon's own 
words. 

"But now the plains of Mount Oliphant began 
to whiten, and Robert was summoned to relin- 
quish the pleasing scenes that surrounded the 
grotto of Calypso, and, armed with a sickle, to 
seek glory by signalizing himself in the fields of 
('eres— and so he did: for although but alKMit fif- 
teen, I was told that he perfonned the work of u 
man. 

"Thus was I deprived of my very apt pupil, 
and consequently agrreabl^ companion, at the 
end of three weeks, one of which was 8|)ent en- 
tirely In the study of English, and the other two 
chiefly in that of French. I did not, however, 
lose sight of him ; but was a frequent visiter at 
his father's house, when 1 had my half-holiday, 



and very often went accompanied with "one or 
two ))ersons more Intelligent than mysolf, that 
good William Bnrnes mightenjoy a mental feast. 
—Then the labouring oar was shifted to some 
other hand. The father and the son sat down 
with us, when we enjoyed a conversation, 
wherein solid reasoning, sensible remark, and 
moderate seasoning of jocularity, were so nicely 
blended as to render it palatable to all parties. 
Robert had a hundred questions to ask me about 
the French, Ac; and the father, who had always 
rational Information in view, had still some 
question to propose to my more learned friends, 
upon moral or natural philosophy, or some snch 
nteresting subject. M.rs. Bnrnes, too, was of 
the party as mush as possible: 

** ' But still the house affairs would draw her 

thence, 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She'd come again, and. with a greedy ear. 
Devour up their discourse' 

and particularly that of her husband. At all 
times, and in all companies, she listened to him 
witli a more marked attention than to anybody 
else. When under the necessity of l)clng absent 
while he was speaking, she seemed to regret, as 
a real loss, that she had missed what the good 
man had said. This worthy woman, Agnes 
Brown, had the most thorough osteen for her 
husband of any woman I ever knew. I can by 
no means wonder that she always considered 
William Burnes as by far the best of the hmuan 
race that ever I had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with— and many a worthy character I 
have known. I can cheerfully Join with Robert, 
in the hist line of his epitaph (borrowed fsom 
Goldsmith)— 

" *■ And e'en his failings lean'd to virtues' side.' 

" He was an excellent husband, if I may Judge 
from his assiduous attention to the ease and 
comfort of his worthy partner, and from her 
affectionate behaviour to him, as well as from 
her unwearied attention to the duties of a 
other. 

*'He was a tender and affectionate father; he 
took pleasure in loading his children in the path 
of virtue; not in driving them, as some parents 
do, to the performance of duties to which they 
themselves are averse. He took care to find 
fault but very seldom ; and therefore, when he 
did rebuke, he was listened to with a kind of 
reverential awe. A look of disapprobation was 
felt: a reproof was severely so: and a stripe of 
the tares, even on the ski t of the coat, gn\e 
heart-felt pain, caused a ]<md lamentation, and 
brought forth a flood of tears. 

"Ho had the art of gaining the esteem and 
good-will of those tlu'.t were fellow-labourers 
under him. I think I never saw him angry but 
twice: the one time It was with the foreman of 
the band, for not reaping the field as he was 
desired : and the other time, it was with a very 
old man. for using Pome smutty inuendoes ami 
doubli: eiitench'cs. Were every foul-mouthed old 
man to receive a seasonable check in this way, 
it would be to the advantage of the rising gene- 
ration. As he was at no time overbearing to 
Inferiors, he was equally incapable of that paltry, 
pitiful, passive spirit, that Induces some i)eopio 
to keep booing and, booing In the presence of a 
great man. Ho always treated superiors with 
becoming respect ; but he never gave the 
smallest encouragement to aristocratlcal arro- 
gance. But 1 must not pretend to give you a 
description of all the manly qualities, the rational 
and Christian virtues, of the venerable William 
Burnes. 11me would fall me. I shall only add, 
that he carefully practised every known duty, 
and avoided everything that was criminal ; or, 
in the apostle's words, Ileretn dtd he exercise 
hnnxelf, in living a life void of offenix t<neard$ God 
and towards man. 
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^ O for a world of men of such dispositions ! We 
should then have no wars. 1 have often wished, 
for the good of mankind, that it were as custom- 
avy to nonour and perpetuate the memorv of 
those who excel in moral rectitude, as It is to 
extol what was called heroic actions; then 
would the mausoleum of the friends of mj youth 
overtop and surpass most of the monuments I 
see in Westminster Abbey. 

^* Although 1 cannot do Just ice to the character 
of this worthy man, yet you will perceive, from 
these few particulars, what kind of person had 
t lie principal hand in the education of our poet, 
lie spoke the English hinguage with more pro- 
)iiiety (both with respect to diction and pronun- 
ciation) than any man I ever knew with no 
i;reatev advantages. Tliis had a very good effect 
on the boys, who be^an to talk and reason Uke 
men, much sooner tlian their neight>ours. I do 
not recollect any of their cotemporaries, at my 
little seminary, who afterwards made any great 
i\ gure asl iterary characters, except Dr. Tennant, 
wno was chaplain to Colonel Fullarton's regi- 
ment, and who is now in the East Indies. He is 
a man of genius and learning; yet affable, and 
free from pedantry. 

" Mr. Burnes, in a short time, found that he 
nao overrated Mount Oiiphant, and that he 
could not rear his numerous family upon- it. 
After being there some years, he removed to 
Lochlea, in the parish of Tarbolton, where, I 
believe, Robert wrote most of his poems. 

*' But here, sir, you will permit me to pause. I 
can tell yon but little more relative to the poet. 
I shall, however, in my next, send you a copy of 
one of his letters to me, about the year 1783. I 
received one since, but it is mislaid. Please re- 
memt>er me. in the best manner, to my worthy 
friend, Mr. Adair, when you see him or write to 
him. 

'' Hart-street, Bloomsbnnr-sqnare, London, 
Feb. 22, 1799." 

As the narrative of Gilbert Burns was written 
at a time when he was Ignorant of the existence 
uf the preceding narrative of his brother, so this 
letter of Mr. Murdoch was written without his 
having any knowledge that either of his pupils 
had been employed on the same subject. The 
three relations served, therefore, not merely to 
illustrate, but to authenticate, each other. Though 
tlie information they convey might have l>een 
]»resented within a shorter compass, by reducing 
the whole into one unbroken narrative, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that the intelligent 
reader will be far more gratified by a sight of 
these original documents themselves. 

Under the humhle roof of his parents, it ap- 
pears indeed that our poet had great advan- 
tages; but his opportunities of information at 
school were more limited as to time than they 
usually are among his countrymen, in his con- 
dition of life; and the acquisitions which he 
made, and the poetical talent which he exerted, 
under the pressure of early and Incessant toil, 
and of Inferior, and perhaps scanty nutriment, 
testlfv at once the extraordinary force and 
activity of his mind. In his frame of body he 
rose nearly to five feet ten Inches, and assumed 
the pro«ortions that indicate agility as well as 
strength. In the various labours of the farm he 
excelled all his competitors. Gilbert Burns de- 
clares, that, in mowing, the exercise that tries 
all the muscles severely, Robert was the only 
man that, at the end of a summer's day, he was 
ever obliged to acknowledge as his master, lint ' 
though our poet gave the powerk of his body to 
the labours of the farm, he refused to bestow on 
them his thoughts or his cares. While the 
ploughshare under liis gui<lancc passed through 
the sward, or the grass fell under the sweep of 
his scythe, he was humming the songs of his 
country, musing on the deeds of ancient valour. 



or rapt in the illusions of Fancy, as her enchant- 
ments rose on his view. Ilapiiiiy tiie Sunday is 
yet a sabbath, on which man andbeast rest from 
their labours. On this day, therefore, Burns 
could indulge In a freer Intercourse with the 
charms of nature. It was his delight to wander 
alone on the banks of the Ayr, whose stream is 
now immortal, and to listen to the song of the 
blackbird at the close of the summer's day. But 
still greater was bis pleasure, as he himself in- 
forms us, in walking on tlie sheltered side of a 
wood, in a cloudy winter day, and hearing the 
storm rave among the trees , 8Jid more elevated 
stUl his delight, to ascend some eminence during 
the agitations of nature, to stride along its sum- 
mit, while the lightning flashed around him, and 
amidst the howlings of the tempest, to apostro- 
phize the spirit of the storm. Such situations he 
declares most favourable to devotion— *'Rapt in 
enthusiasm, I seem to ascend towards Him teho 
walks on the tcings of the windT If other proofs 
were wanting of the character of his genius, 
this might determine it. The heart of the poet 
is peculiarly awake to every impression of 
beauty and sublimity; but with tlie higher order 
of poets, the beautiful is less attractive than the 
sublime. 

The gaiety of many of Burns's writings, and 
the lively, and even cheerful colouring with 
which he has pourtrayed his own character, 
may lead some persoms to suppose, that the 
melancholy which hung over hnn towards the 
end of his days, was not an original part of his 
constitution. It is not to be doubted, indeed, 
that this melancholy acquired a darker hue in 
the progress of his life ; but, inde|)eiident of his 
own and of his brother's testimony, evidence is 
to be found among his papers, that he was sub- 
ject very early to those depressions of mind, 
which are perhaps not wholly separable from 
the sensibility of genius, but wtiich in him rose 
to an uncommon degree. The following letter, 
addressed to his father, will serve as a proof of 
this observation. It was written at the time 
when he was learning the business of a flax- 
dresser, and is dated 

"Irvine, Dec. 27, 1781. 
** Honoured Sir,— 
" I have purposely delayed writing, In the hope 
that I should have the pleasure of seeing you on 
New-year's day; but work comes so hard upon 
us, that I do not choose to be absent on that ac- 
count, as well as for some other little reasons, 
which I shall tell you at meeting. My health Is 
nearly the same as when you were here, only 
my sleep is a little sounder, and, on the whole, I 
am rather better than otherwise, though I mend 
by very slow degrees. The weakness of my 
nerves has so debilitated my mind, that I dare 
neither review past wants, nor look forward 
into fntuilty ; for the least anxiety or perturba- 
tion in my breast, produces most unhappy 
effects on my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, 
when for an hour or two my spirits are a little 
lightened. I glimmer a little into futurity ; but 
my principal, and Indeed my only pleasurable 
employment, is looking backwards and forwards 
in a myral and religious way. I am quite tran- 
sported at the thought, that ere long, perha|>s 
very soon, I shall bid an eternal adieu to all the 
pains and uneasinesses ,and disquietudes of this 
weary life; for I assure you I am heartily tired 
of it ; and, if I do not very much deceive myself, 
I could contentedly and gladly resign it. 

" ' The soul, uneasy, and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.' 

*' It is for this reason I am more pleased with 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th verses on the 7lh chapter 
of Revelations, than with any ten times as many 
verses In the whole Bible, jind wonhl nut cx- 
cli.uige the noble enthusiasm wltli which they 
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lltsplro mo for ail thnt thU world has to offor. 
As (or thts wurlU, 1 Uesimir uf over inuking tk 
tlenro In It. 1 urn not turmcil for the buntte of 
tho busy, nor the flatter of tho guy. I shall 
uovcr uifuin be cupablo «)f futerlMtr Into such 
scenes. InttccU I am ultouether uncuuccrncU at 
the thooKhtM of this life. J foresee that poverty 
and obscurity ])robubly await me, and I am in 
some measure prepared, and daily preparing to 
meet them. 1 have but Just time and paper to 
return you my grateful thanks for the lessons of 
virtue and piety y(»u have given me, which 
were too much neglected at the time of giving 
thenij but which, I hope, have been remem- 
bered ere it is yet too late. Present my dutiful 
respects to my myther, and my compliments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Muir; and with wishing you a 
merry New-year's-<lay, 1 shall conclude. 
"I am, honoured sir, 
"Your dutiful son, 

" KoBEitx Burns." 

" r.8. My meal is nearly out ; but I am going 
to borrow, till 1 get mt»re. 

TIjIs letter, written several years before the 
publication of his poems, when his name was as 
obscure as his condition was Immble, displays ' 
the philosophic melancholy which so generally 
forms the poetical temperament, and that 
buoyant and ambitious spirit which indicates a 
mind conscious of its strength. At Irvine, 
Bums at this time possessed a single room for 
his lodgings, rented perhaps at the rate of a 
shilling a-week. He passed his days in constant 
labour as a llax-dresscr, and his food consisted 
chiefly of oatmeal sent to him from his father's 
family. Tlie store of this humble, though whole- 
some, nutriment. It appears was nearly ex- 
hausted, and he was about to borrow till he 
should obtain a supply. Yet even in this situa- 
tion, his active imagination had formed to itself 
pictures of eminence and distinction. His de- 
spair of making a figure in the world shows how 
ardently he wished for honourable fame; and 
his contempt of life, founded on this despair, is 
the genuine exprcssioji of a youthful, generous 
mind. In such a state of reficctloM, and of suf- 
fering, the imagination of Burns naturally passed 
the dark boundaries of our earthly horizon, and 
rested on those beautiful representations of a 
better world, where there is neither thirst, nor 
hanger, nor sorrow, and wlierc hap|)lness shall 
be in proportion to the capacity of happiness. 

Sucli a disposition is far from being at vari- 
ance with social enjoymentc. Those who have 
studied the atllnities of mind, know that a 
melancholy of this descrlf»tlon, after a while, 
seeks relief in the endearments of .society, and 
that It has no distant connexion with the flow 
of clieerfulness, or even the extravagance of 
mirth. It was a few days after tho writing of 
this letter that our poet. "In giving a welcom- 
ing carousal to the new year, with his gay com- 
panions," suffered his flax to catch fire, and his 
shop to be consumed to ashes. 

The energy of Burns' mind was not exhausted 
by his daily labours, the effusions of his muse, 
his social pleasures, or his solitary meditations. 
Some time previous to his engagement as a flax- 
dresser, liaving heard that a debating club had 
been established in Ayr, he resolved to try how 
such a meeting would succeed In the village of 
Tarbolton. About the end of the year 1780, our 
poet, his brother, and Ave other young peasants 
of the nelghbourhoo<l, formed themselves into a 
society of this sort, tlie declared objects of which 
were to relax themselves after toll, to promote 
sociality and friendship, and to improve the mind. 
The laws and regulations were furnished by 
Burns. The members were to meet after the 
lalK)urs of the day were over, once a week. In a 
small public-house in the village: where each 
shonld offer his opinion on a given question or 



.subject, supporting It hv such ariniia«nti ai hd 
thought piHiper. The debate was to be oon- 
ducted with order and decorum ; and aftcjr It 
was finished, the members were to choose a sub- 
ject for disciuision at the ensuing meeting. Tho 
sura expended by each was not to exceed three- 
pence ; and, with tho humble potation tliat this 
could procure, they were to toast their mis- 
tresses, and to cultivate friendship with each 
other. This society continued Its meetings regu- 
larly for some time ; and in the autumn of I7ft2, 
wishing to preserve some accounts of their pro- 
ceedings, they purchased a book, Into whicli 
their laws and regulations were copied, with a 
preamble, containing a short history of their 
transactions down to that period. This curious 
document, wliich is evidently the work of our 
l>oet, has been discovered, and it deserves a 
place in his memoirs. 

" nisTour OF the rise, proceedings, and regu- 
lations OK THE BACHELOR'S CLUB. 

" ' Of birth or blood wo do not boast. 
Nor gentry does our club afford ; 
'But ploughmen and mechanics wo 
In Nature's simple dress record.* 

** As the great end of human society Is to be- 
come wiser and better, this ought therefore to 
be the principal view of every man In every 
station of life. But as experience has taught us, 
that tsuch studies as Inform the head and mend 
the heart, when long continued, are apt to ex- 
haust the faculties of the mind, it has been 
found proper toTelleve and unbend the mind by 
some employment or another, that may l>e 
agreeable enough to keep Its powers In exercise, 
but at the same time not so serious as to ex- 
haust them. But superadded to this, by far tho 
greater part of mankind are under the necessity 
of earning the sustenance of human life by tltt 
labour o/t/ieir bodies, whereby, not only the fa- 
culties of the mind, but the nerves and sinews of 
the body, are so fatigued, that it Is absolutely 
accessary to have recourse to some amusement 
or diversion, to relieve the wearied man worn 
down witli the necessary labours of Ufe. 

"As the best of things, however, have been 
perverted to tlie worst of puri)oses, so, undei 
the pretence of amusement ami diversion, men 
have plunged into all the madness of riot and 
di.sslpalion ; and instead of attending to the 
grand design of human life, tiicy have begun 
with extravagance and folly, and ended with 
guilt and wretchedness. Impressed with these 
considerations, we, the following lads In the 

(tarish of Tarbolton— viz., Hugh Held, Robert 
lurns, Gilbert Burns, Alexander Brown, Walter 
Mltchel, Tlioinas Wright, and WUllam M'C.avln, 
resolved, for our mutual entertainment, to unite 
ourselves into a club, or society, under such 
rules and regulations, that while we should for- 
get our cares and lal)Ours in mirth and diversion, 
we might not transgress tho lK>unds of innocence 
and decorum: and after agreeing on these, and 
some other regulations, we held our flrst meet- 
ing at Tarbolton, in the house of John Hichard, 
upon the evening of the 11th of November. 1780, 
commonly called Hallowe'en, and after choosing 
Robert Burns president for the niglit, we pro- 
ceeded to debate on this question, *.^up|>ose a 
young man, bred a farmer, but without any for- 
tune, has It In his power to marry either of two 
women, the one a girl of large fortune, but nei- 
ther handsome In person, nor agreeable In con- 
versation, but who can manage the household 
affairs of a farm well enough; the other of them 
a girl every way agreeable In jierson, conversa- 
tion, and behaviour, but without any fortune : 
which of thcin shall he choose'/' Finding our- 
selves very Itappy in our society, we resolved 
to continue to meet once a month in the same 
house, in the way and manner proi>osed, and 
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shortly thereafter we chose Robert Jiitchie for 
Htiotber member. In May, 1781, wa brought hi 
Duvid Sillar, and in June, Adam Jaiualson as 
members. About the bcginnhig oT tlie year 1782, 
we admitted Matthew Patterstju, aud Juhn Orr, 
and ill June loUowhig we chose Jantus rattcrsun 
as H |)re))«r brother for uich a s(»ciuty. The club 
being thus increased, we resolved to meet at 
Tarbuiton oh the race night, the July fo.lowliig, 
and have a dance in honour of our society. Ac- 
cordingly we did meet, each one nith a t^artner, 
and s^ut the evening in such innocence and 
merriment, such cheerfulness and good humour, 
that every brother will long reuiembcr it with 
nteasure and delight." To this preamble are sub- 
joined tn^ rules aud rcgiilations. 

ITie philosophical mind will dwell with interest 
and pleasure on an institution that combined so 
Kliiltnlly the means of instruction and of iiappi- 
ness ; and if grandeur loole down with a smile on 
these simple amials. let us trust that it will be a 
smile of benevolence and approbation. It is with 
regret that the sequel, or the history of tlie 
Buclielor's Club of Tarbolton must be told. It 
survived several years after our poet removed 
from Ayrshire, but no longer sustained by his 
talents, or cemented by his social affections, its 
nieetiugs lost much of their attraction ; and at 
iengtli, in an evil hour, dissension arising 
amongst its members, the Institution was given 
up, and the records committed to the flames. 
Happily the preamble and tlie regulations were 
spared ; and, as matter of Instruction and of ex- 
ample, they are transmitted to posterity. 

.Vfter the family of our bard removed from 
Tarbolton to the neighbourhood of Mauchllne, he 
and his brother were requested to assist in form- 
ing a similar institution there. The regulations 
of the club at Manchline were nearly the same 
as those of the club at Tarbolton ; but one laud- 
able alteration was made. Tlie fines for non- 
attendance had at Tarbolton Ijeen spent in en- 
larging their scanty potations : at Manchline it 
was fixed, that the money so arising, should be set 
apart for the purchase of books : and the first 
work pr<K5urea in this manner was the "Mirror,' 
the separate numbers of which were at that 
time recentlv collected and published in volumes. 
After it followed a number of other works, 
chiefly of the same nature, and among these the 
•' Lounger." The society of Mauchllne still sub- 
sists, and was hi the list of subscribers to the 
first edition of the works of its celebrated asso- 
ciate. 

Tlie members of these two societies were ori- 
ginally all young men from the comitry, and 
chiefly sons of farmers: a description of persons, 
in the opinion of our poet, more agreeable in 
their manners, more virtuous in their conduct, 
and more susceptible of improvement, than the 
self-sufficient mechanic of country towns. With 
deference to the Conversation-society of Manch- 
line, it may be doubted, whether tlie books which 
they purchased were of a kind best adapted to 
promote the interest and happiness of persons 
in this situation of life. Tlie " .Minor " and the 
"Lounger" though works of great merit, may 
be said, on a general view of their contents, to 
be less calculated to increase the knowledge, 
than to refine the ta.ste of those who read them; 
and to this last object their morality itself, 
which is however always perfectly pure, may be 
considered as subordinate. As works of taste, 
they deserve great praise. They are indeed, re- 
fined to a high degree of delicacy; and to this 
circumstance it is perhaps owing, that they 
exhibit little or nothing of the pecmiar manners 
oflhe age or country in which they were pro- 
duced. But delicacy of taste, though the source 
of many pleasures. Is not without soxie disad- 
vantages ; and to render it desirable, the uos- 
Si?s8or should perhaps in all cases ho raised 
fhove the necessity of bodily labour, unless In- 



deed we should include under this term the 
exercise of the huitative arts, over which taste 
immediately presides. Delicacy of taste may be 
a blessing to hhii who has the disposal of hlsuwu 
time, and who can choose wliat book he shall 
leAd, (tf what diversion he .shall partake, and 
wlial conii)any he shall keep. To men sositu- 
attd, the cultivation Of taste affords a grateful 
occupation In Itself, and opens a path to many 
other gratlflcations. To men 'of genius, in the 
possession of opulence and leisure, the cultiva- 
tion of Ihe taste may l>e .«*ald to be essential: 
since It affords employment to tliose faculties 
which, without cmi)loyment, would destroy the 
happiness of the possessor, and corrects that 
morbid seiisihlllty, or. to use the expression of 
Mr. Iluine, that delicacy of passion, which is tlie 
bane of the temperament of genius. Happy had 
it been for our bard, after he emerged from the 
condition of a peasant, had the delicacy of his 
taste equalled the sensibilty of his passions, 
regulating all the effusions oF his muse, and pre- 
siding over all his social enjoyments. But to the 
thousands who share the original condition of 
Burns, and who are doomed to pass their lives 
in the station in which they were born, delicacy 
of taste, were it even of easy attainment, would, 
if not a positive evil, be at least a doubtful bless- 
ing. Delicacy of taste mav make many neces- 
sary labours irksome or disgusting ; and should 
it render the cultivator of the soil unhappy in 
his situation. It presents no means by which that 
situaticm may be Improved. Taste and litera- 
ture, which diffuse so many charms throughout 
society, which sometimes secure to their votaries 
distinction wiille liviug. and which still more 
frequently obtain for them posthumous fame, 
sehloin procure opulence, or even independence, 
when cultivated with the utmost attention, and 
can scarcely be pursued with advantage by the 
peasant in the short Intervals of leisure which 
Ills occupations allow. Those who raise them- 
selves from the condition of dally labour, are 
usually men who excel in the practice of some 
useful art. or who Join habits of industry and 
sobriety to an acquaintance with some of the 
more common branches of knowledge. The pen- 
manship of Butterworth. and the arithmetic of 
Cocker, may be studied by men in the humblest 
walks of llu; ; and they will as.slst the peasant 
more In the pursuit of independence, than the 
study of Homer or of .^hakspere, though he 
could comprehend, and even imitate, the beauties 
of those immortal bards. 

These observations are not offered without 
some portion of doubt and hesitation. The sub- 
ject has many relations, and would justify an 
ample discussion. It may be observed, on the 
other hand, that the first step to Improvement Is 
to awaken the desire of improvement, and that 
this will be most effectually done by such read- 
ing as interests tlie heart and excites the inia- 
f:iii^loii. The greater part of the sacred wrlt- 
ngs themselves, wlilch In Scotland are radre 
especially the manual of the poor, come under 
this description. It mny be farther observed, 
that every Iiuman being is the proper judge of 
ills own happiness, and, within the path of inno- 
cence, ought to be permitted to pursue it. Since 
it is the taste of the .Scottish i>ea.santry to give 
a preference to works of taste and of fancy, it 
may be presumed ihey find a sujierlor gratifica- 
tion in the perusal of such works; and it may be 
added, that it is of m<tre consequence they 
should be made happy In their original condi- 
tion, than furnishecl with the means, or with the 
desire, of rising above it. Such considerations 
are doubtless of much weight ; nevertheless, the 
previous reflections may deserve to be exa- 
mined, and here we shall leave the subject. 

Tliongh the records of the society at TarboUon 
are lost and those of tlie society of Manclilinu 
have not been transmitted, yet we may safely 
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afilrm, that our poet was a distinguished mem- 
ber o( both these usi«uciti(ioiis, whieh were well 
calculated to excite and to dcvelope the jwwers 
of his mind. From seven to twelve persons con- 
stituted the society at Tarbolton, and sucii a 
naral>er is best suited to tlie purposes of infor- 
mation. Where this is the object of these socie- 
ties, tlie number should be such, that each per- 
son may have an oppoitunity of imparting his 
sentiments, as well as of receiving those of 
others; and the powers of private conversation 
are to be employed, not those of public debate. 
A limited society of this kind, where the sabject 
of conversation is fixed beforehand, so that each 
member may revolve it previously in his mind, 
is, perhaps, one of the happiest contrivances 
hitherto discovered for shortening tlie acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and hastening the evolution 
of talents. Such an ussociation requires indeed 
somewhat more of rc-j;ulation than the rules of 
politeness established in common conversation : 
or. rather, perhaps, it requires that the rules of 
politeness, which in animated conversation are 
are liable toporiK'tuul violation, should be vigo- 
rously enforced. The order of speech established 
in the club at Tarbuliou appears to have been 
more regular than was required in so small a 
society; where all that Is necessary seems to 
be, the fixing on a member to whom every 
speaker shall address himself, and who shall in 
return secure the sj>eaker from interruption. 
Conversation, which among men wiiom inti- 
macy and friendship have relieved from reserve 
and restraint, is liable, when left to itself, to so 
many inequalities, and which, as it becomes 
rapid, so often diverges into .separate and colla- 
teral branches, in which it Is dissipated and lost, 
being kept within its channel liy a siuii)le limi- 
tation of tljis khid. which practice rentiers easy 
and famiiiar, flows along in one full stream, and 
becomes smoother and clearer, and deeper, as 
It flows. It may also be observed, that In this 
■way the acquisition of knowledge becomes 
more pleasant and more easy, from the gradual 
improvement of the faculty employed to convey 
it. Though some attention has been paid to the 
eloquence of tha senate and the bar, which in 
this as in all other free governments, is produc- 
tive of so much influence to a few who excel in 
it, yet little regard has been paid to the humbler 
exercise of s|)eech In private conversation, an 
art that is of consequence to every description 
of persons under every form of government, and 
on which eloquence of every kind ought perhaps 
to be founded. 

The first requisite of every kind of elocu- 
tion, a distinct utterance, is' the offspring of 
much time, and long practice. Children are 
always defective in clear articulation, and so 
are young jKJople, though of a less degree. What 
is called slurriug in speech prevails with some 
persons through life, especially in those who are 
tacllnrn. Articulation does not seem to reach 
its utmost degree of distinctness in men before 
the age of twenty, or upwards: in women it 
reaches this |.ohit somewhat earlier. Female 
occupathms require much use of speech, because 
thev are duties in dettiil. Besides, their occu- 
pations being generally sedentary, the respira- 
tion is left at liberty. 'ITieir nerves being more 
delicate, their sensibility, ns well as fancy. Is 
more lively : the natural consequence of which 
is, a more frequent utterance of thought, a 

frreater fluency of speech, and a distinct artlcu- 
atlon at an earlier age. But In men who have 
not mingled early and familiarly with the w^orld. 
though rich perhaps in knowledge, and clear in 
anprehcnslon, it is often painful to observe the 
difficulty with which their ideas are communi- 
cated by speech, through the want of those 
habits, that connect tlioughts, words, and 
sounds togetlier; which, when established, 
^eem as If they had arisen spontaneously, but 



which, in truth, arc the rest\lt of long and pain- 
ful practice, and, whan analyzed, exhibit the 
plienomena of most curious and complicated as- 
sociations. 

Societies then, snch as we have been describ- 
ing, while they may be said to put each raemlMr 
in possession of the knowledge of all the rest, 
improve the powers of utterance, and by the 
collision of opinion, excite the faculties of reason 
and reflection. To those who wish to improve 
their minds in such intervals of labour as the 
conditions of a peasant allows, this method of 
abbreviating instrnction may, under proper re- 
gulations, be highly useful. To the student, 
whose ophiions, springing out of solitary obser- 
vation and meditation, are seldom, in the first 
instance, correct, and which have, notwith- 
standing, while conflned to himself, an Increas- 
ing tendency to assume in his own eye the cha- 
racter of demonstrations, an association of this 
kind, where they may t>e examined as they 
arise, is of the utmost importance : since It may 
prevent those illusions of imagination, bv which 
genius being bewildered, science is often de- 
based, and error propagated through successive 
generations. And to men who^ having culti- 
vated letters or general science in the course of 
their education, arc engaged In the active occu- 
pations of life, and no longer able to devote to 
study or to hooks the time requisite for improvinfr 
or preserving their acquisitions, associations of 
this kind, where the mind may unliend from 
Its nsnal cares in discussions of literature or 
science, afford the most pleasing, the most useful, 
and most rational of gratifications. 

Whether. In the humble societies of which he 
was a member. Bums acquired much direct in- 
formation, may perhaps be questioned. It can- 
not, however, DC doubted, that by collision, the 
faculties of his mind would he excited, that l»r 
practice, his habits of enunciation would he es- 
tablished, and thus we have some explanatiuu 
of that early connuand of words and of expres- 
sion wliich enabled him to pour fourtli his 
thoughts in language not unworthy of his 
genius, and which, of all his endowments, 
seemed, on his appearance In Edinburgh, the 
most extraordinary. For associations (if a 
literary nature, our poet acquired a consider- 
able relish ; and happy had it been for hitn, 
after he emerged from the condition of a pea- 
sant. If fortune had permitted him to enjitv 
them in the degree of which he was ca|>able, so 
as to have fortified his principles of virtue by 
the puriflcatioii of his taste, and given to the 
energies of his mind habits of exerthm that 
might have excluded other assoclatlims, in 
wliicli it must be acknowledged they were too 
often wasted, as well as debased. 

The whole course of the Ayr Is flue: but the 
banks of that river, as it IkmhIs to the east- 
ward above Mauchline, are singularly beautiful, 
and they were freoueiited. as may l>e imagined, 
by our poet In his solitary walks. Here the 
nuise often visited him. In one of these wan- 
derings, he met among the woods a celebrated 
Beauty of the west of Scotland, a lady of whom 
it is said, that the charais of her person corre- 
sponded with the character of her mind. This 
Incident gave rise, as might be exiiccted, to a 
poem, of which an account will be found in the 
letter, in.which he enclosed It to the object of 
his Inspiration : 

To Miss . 

"Madamk,— Mo-ssgiel, 18th Nov., 1788. 
*' Poets are such outre beings, so much the chil- 
dren of wayward fancy and capricious whim, 
that 1 believe the world generally allows them 
a larger latitude In the laws of iiropriety, than 
the sober sons of judgment and prudence. I 
mention this as an apology for the liberties that 
a nameless stranger has taken with you in the 
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enclosed poem, which ho begs leave to present 
yoa with. Whether It has poetical merit any 
wttv worthy of the theme, I am not the proper 
jiufgo; but It is the best my abilities ciin pro- 
duce ; nnd what to a good heart wlU |)erhap8 be 
superior grace, it is equally sincere as tervent. 

**Thc scenery was nearly taken from real life 
though I dare say, madam, you do not recollect 
it, as I bt'licve yon scarcely noticed the poetic 
receur ns he wamlered by yon. I hnd roved ont 
out as chance directed in the favourite haunts of 
my niUHo, on the banks of the Ayr, to view 
nature in all the urtlcty of the vcrnalyear. The 
evening sun was Handu}; over the distant wes- 
ti'rn hills ; not a breath stirred the crimson oi)en- 
Ing bluHHoni, or the vcnlamt spreading leaf. It 
was a golden moment for a poetic heart. J lis- 
tened to the feathered warblers, iwuring their 
harmony on every hand, with a congenial kin- 
dred regard, and frequently turned out of niv 
path, lest I should disturb their little songs, or 
frighten them to another station. Surelv, said I 
to myself, he must be a wretch indeed wlio, re- 

gardless of your barnionions endeavour to please 
im, can eye your elusive flights to discover 
your secret reces-ses, and to rob you of all the 
property nature gives you, your dearest com- 
forts, your helpless nestlings. Even the honry 
hawthorii-twig tiuit shot across the wny, what 
heart at such a time but nuist have been in- 
terested In its welfare, and wished it preserved 
from the rudely browsing cattle, or the withering 
eastern blast ? Such was the .scene, and such the 
hour, when in a corner of my prosiiect 1 spied 
one of the fairest pieces of Nature s worknian- 
shlp that ever crowned a poetic landscape, or 
met a poet's eye, those visionary bards ex- 
cepted who hold connnerce with aerial beings f 
Had Calumny and Villnny taken my walk, they 
had at that moment sworn eternal peace and 
such an object. 

'• What an hour of inspiration for a poet ! It 
would have raised pinin, dull, historic prose into 
metaphor anti measure. 

"The enclosed song was the work of my return 
home ; and perh.ips It but poorly answers what 
might be cx]K>cted from such a scene. 



" 1 have the honour to be, 
'• Ar>id:nn, 
*• Your most obedient, and very 
"humble servant, 

*' ifOBEKT llUKX.S." 

[The song alluded to is the one commencing, 
" 'Twas even— the dewy fields were green." 

In the manuHcrlnt book In which our poet has 
recounted this incident, and hito which tlic letter 
and poem are copied, he complains that the lady 
made no reply to his efTusions, and this appears 
to have wounde*! his self-love. It is not, how- 
ever, difflcidt to find an excuse for her silence. 
Hums was at that time little knowTi. and where 
known at all, noted rather for the wild strength 
of his Innnour, than for those strains of ten<ier- 
ness. in whicli he afterwards so much excelled. 
To the lady herself his name had perhaps never 
been mentioned, and of such a poem she might 
not consider herself as the proper Judge. Her 
modesty might prevent her from perceiving that 
the muse of Tlbullus breathed in the nameless 
poet and that her beauty was awakening strains 
destined to Immortality on the banks of the Ayr. 
It may be conceived, also, that supposing the 
verses duly appreciated, delicacy might find it 
difficult to express its acknowledgments. Tlie 
fervent imagination of the rustic bard possesscMl 
more of tenderness than of respect. Instead of 
raising himself to the condition of the object of 
his admiration, he presumed to reduce her to his 
own, and to strain this high-lH)rn beauty to his 
larling bosom, it is true, iiurns might have 



found prece<lents for such freedoms among the 
poets of Greece and Itotne, and indeed of every 
CM)nntry. And it Is not to be deided, that lovely 
women have generally submitted to this sort of 

Rrofanation with patience, and even good 
nmour. To wliat i urpose is it to lepinc at mis- 
fortune which Is the necessary consequenee of 
their own cliarms, or to rem«)nstrate with a de- 
scription of men who are inuipable of control? 

"The lunatic the lover, and the poet, 
Arc of imagination all compact. 

It may easilv be presumed, that the l)eautiful 
nymjih of nall«»chinile whoever she may have 
been, did not reject with scorn the adorations of 
(Hir poet, thoudi >h(' n-eeivetl them with silent 
modesty amt dignified reserve. 

The 8ensll)illt3' of our bard's temper, and the 
force of Ills imagination, e.\|M)sed him in a parti- 
cular manner to the impressions of beauty: and 
these qualities united to bis im|mssion«'d elo- 
quence gave him in turn a powerful intlu-'uce 
over the female h<'art. The banks of the Ayr 
formecl the scene of youthful passions of a still 
tenderer nature^ the history of which it wouhl 
l>e iinprojKT to reveal, were it even in <mr 
lM»wer, and the traces of wh'ch will so«»n be dis- 
coverable tinly In thosj- strains of nature aiid 
.sensibility to which they gave blr h. The stuig 
entitled "Highland ^Ijiry."' is known to re- 
late t(» one of these attachments. • It was 
written,". says our bard, on one of the most in- 
teresting passages of my youthful d lys." Tlic 
object of this passion dle<l in earlv life, and the 
imi>ression left on the inlnd of Burns seems to 
have been deep atid lastinsr. Several years 
afterwards, when h<», was reinove<l to Nithsdale, 
he gave vent to the stsisihiiiiy of his recollec- 
tions in the impassi<med lines addressed "To 
Mary in Heaven," and commencing thus— 

"Thou llng'ring star, with less'ning ray." 

To the delineations of the poet by hhnself. Iiy 
his brother, and by his tutor, these additions 
are necessary, in onler that the reader may see 
his character in its varions aspects, and may 
have an opportunity of forming a just n/>tion of 
the variety, as well as the power of his original 
geirius. 

We have dwelt the longer on th*^ early part of 
his life, lH»cause It is the least known. an<l l»e- 
cause, as has Immmi alreailv mentlone<l, this part 
of his history is ctrntiected with some views of 
the condition and nninners of the humlilest ranks 
of society, hitherto little observed, and wltlch 
will perhaps be fouml neither useless nor unin- 
teresting. 

Aljout the time of leaving his native country, 
his correspmidence eonnnences ; and in the series 
of letters now given to tlie world, the chief inci- 
dents of the remaining part of his life will be 
found. This authentie, ihouKh melancholy, re- 
cord, will snperse<lo in fnure the necessity of 
any cxtemlcd narrative. 

Burns set f>ut for Kdinbnrgh in the month of 
November. 178<}, and arrived on the second day 
afterwards, having performed his journey on 
foot. He was furnished with a letter of intro- 
duction to Dr. Blacklock, from the gentleman to 
whom the doctor had addressed the letter which 
is represented l)y onr liard as the immediate 
cause of his visitiiig the Scottish metropolis. He 
was ncnuainted with Dr. Stewart. Professor of 
Moral l*lillosophy in tlio Unlversitv, and had 
been entertained liy that gentleman at Catrine, 
his estate in Ayrshire. He had been intrcdnced 
by Mr. Alexander Dalzell to the Earl of (Jlen- 
calrn, who had expressed his higli approbation 
of his poetleal talents. He had friends therefore 
who could introdnee him into the cireles of lite- 
rature as wellasof fashion, and his own manners 
and ap|)earance exceeding every ex|»ectatlon 
tiiat could have been formed of them, ho soon 
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became an object of general curiosity and adral- 
rjitioii. The following circumstance contributed 

to tliis in a considerable degree ^At the time 

when Burns arrived in Edinburgh, the periodical 
paper, entitled The Lounger, was publishing, 
every Saturdsy producing a successive number. 
His poems had attracted the notice of the gentle- 
men engaged in that undertaking, and the 
ninety-suventh number of those unequal, though 
frequently beautiful, essays, is devoted to "An 
Account of Robert Burns, the Ayrshire plough- 
man, with extracts from his Poems," written by 
tile elegant pen of Mr. Mackenzie. The Loungei' 
had an extensive circulation among person:? of 
taste and literature, not in Scotland only, but in 
various parts of England, to whose acquaintance 
therefore our bard was immediately Introduced. 
Tlic pai)er of Mr. Mackenzie was calculated to 
introduce him advantageously. The extracts 
are well selected ; the criticisms and reflections 
are judicious as well as generous; and in the 
style and sentiments there is that happy deli- 
cacy, by which the writings of the author are 
so eminently distinguished. The extracts from 
Burns' poems in the ninety-seventh number of 
The Lounger were copied into the London, as well 
as into many of the principal papers, and the 
fame of our oard spread throughout the island. 
Of the manners, character, and conduct of Burns 
at this period, the following account has been 
given by Mr. Stewart, in a letter to the editor, 
which he is particularly happy to have obtahicd 
])ermission to insert in these memoirs. 

Pkofessor Dugald Stewart, of EonrBURCH, to 
Dk. James Currib, of Liverpool. 

"The first time I saw Robert Burns was on the 
V3rd of October, 1786, when he dined at my house, 
ill Ayrsliire, together with our common friend, 
Mr. John Mackenzie, surgeon in Manchline, to 
•vlioin I am indebted for the pleasure of his ac- 
unaintance. I am enabled to mention the date 
particularly, by some verses which Burns wrote 
after he returned home, and in which the day of 
our meeting is recorded.— My excellent and 
much-lamented friend, the late Basil, Lord Daer, 
happened to arrive at Catrine the same day, and, 
by the kindness and frankness of his manners, 
left an impression on the mind of the poet, that 
never was effaced. The verses I allude to are 
among the most imperfect of his pieces ; but a 
few stanzas may perhaps be an object of curi- 
osity to you, both on account of tho character to 
which they relate, and of the light which they 
throw on the situation and feelings of the writer, 
before his name was known to the public. 

" 1 cannot positively say. at this distance of 
time, whether, at the period of our first acquaint- 
ance, tho Kilmarnock edition of his poeems had 
been just published, or was yet in the press. I 
suspect that the latter was the case, as I have 
still in my possession copies, in his own hand- 
writing, of some of his favourite performances ; 
Rarticnlarly of his verses "on turning up a 
Louse with his plough;"— "on the Mountain 
Daisy;" and " the Lament." On my return to 
Edinburgh, I showed the volume, and mentioned 
what 1 knew of the author's history, to several 
of my friends, and, among others, to Mr. Henry 
MacRenzie, who first recommended him to pub- 
lic notice in tho 9th number of The Lounger. 

"At this time. Burns' prosiiects in life were so 
extremely gloomy, that no had seriously formed 
a plan of going out to Jamacia in a very humble 
situation, not, however, without lamenting, that 
his want of patronage should force him to think 
of a project so repugnant to his feelings, when 
his ambition aimed at no higher an object than 
the station of an exciseman or a ganger in his 
own country, 

" His manners were then, as they continued 
over afterwards, simple, manly, and indepen- 
dent; strongly expressive of conscious genius 
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and worth; but without anything that Indicated 
forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. He took his 
share in conversatiou, but not more than 
belonged t« him; and listened, with apytarcnt 
attention and deference, on subjects where his 
want of education de|)rived him of the means of 
information. If there had been a little more ot 
gentleness and accommodation in his temper, he 
would, I think, have been still more interesting ; 
but he had been accustomed to give law in tho 
circle of his ordinary acquaintance; ami hit, 
dread of anything approacning to meanness o 
servility, rendered his manner somewhat de 
cided and hard. Nothing, perhaps, was more re 
markable, among his various attainments, thai 
the fluency, and precision, and originality of his 
language, when he spoke In company; more 
particularly as he aimed at purity in his turn of 
expression, and avoided more successfully than 
most Scotchmen tho pecaliarlties of Scottish 
phraseology. 

** He came to Edinburgh early In the winter 
following, and remained there for several 
months. By whose advice he took this step, I 
am unable to say. Perhaps it was suggested 
only by his own curiosity to see a little more of 
the world ; but, I confess, I dreaded the con- 
sequences from the flrst, and always wished that 
his pursuits and habits should continue the same 
as in the former part of life; with the addition 
of. what I considered as then completely within 
his reach, a good farm on moderate terms, In a 
part of the country agreeable to his taste. 

"The attentions he received during his stay in 
town from all ranks and descriptions of persons 
were such as would have turned any head but 
his own. I cannot say that 1 could |)erci'lve nnv 
unfavourable effect which they left on his nilurf. 
He retained tho same simplicity of mniiiiers and 
appearance which had struck mc so forcibly 
when I first saw him In the country : nor did li.; 
seem to feel any additional self-importance from 
the number and rank of his new acquaintance. 
His dress was perfectly suited to his station, 

fflaln and unpretending, with a sufficient attcii- 
ion to neatness. If I recollect right, ho always 
wore boots ; and, when on more than usual 
ceremony, buckskin breeches. 

"The variety of his engagements, while in 
Edinburgh, prevented me ifrom seeing him so 
often as 1 could have wished. In the course of 
the spring he called on me once or twice, at m v 
request, early in the morning, and walked with 
me to Braid-Hills, in the neighbourhood of tho 
town, when he charmed me still more by his 
private conversation, than he had ever done in 
company. He was passionately fond of tho 
beauties of nature ; and I recollect once he told 
me, when I was admiring a distant prospect in 
one of our morning walks, that the sight of so 
many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his 
mind, which none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happiness and tlio 
worth which they contained. 

"In his i)olitlcal principles he was then a 
Jacobite; which was perhaps owing partly t«> 
this, that his father was originally from tho 
estate of Lord Mareschell. Indeed he did not 
appear to have thought much on such subjects, 
nor very consistently. He had a very strong 
sense of religion, and expressed deep regret at 
the levity with which he had heard it treated 
occasionally In some convivial meetings which, 
he frequented. 1 speak of him as he was in the 
winter of 1786-7 : for afterwards we met but sel- 
dom, and our conversations turned chiefly on his 
literary projects, or his private affairs. 

" 1 do not recollect whether it appears or not 
from any of your letters to mc, that you had 
ever seen Burns. If you have. It Is superfluous 
for me to add, that the Idea which his conversa- 
tion conveyed of the powers of his mind, ex- 
ceeded, If jMJSsiOle, that which is suggested b^'' 
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his writings. Among tlie poets wtiom I have 
happened to know, 1 ha%'e been stmcl^ in more 
than uue instance, with the unaccountabie dis- 
partty between their general talents, and the 
occasional inspirations of their more favoored 
inomcnts. Bnt all the facnlties of Bums's mind 
■were, as far as I could judge, equally vigorous ; 
and his predilection for poetry was rather the 
result of his own enthusiastic and impassioned 
temper, than of a genius exclusively adapted to 
that species of composition. From his conver- 
sation 1 should have pronounced him to be fitted 
to excel in whatever walk of ambition he had 
chosen to exert his abilities. 

*' Among the subjects on which he. was accus- 
tomed to dwell, the characters of the individuals 
v«rith whom he happened to meet was plainly a 
la-vourite one. The remarks he made on them 
•were always shrewd and pointed, thougli fre- 
quently inclining too much to sarca^u. His 
praise of those he loved was sometimes ihdlscri- 
mlnate and extravagant; but this, I suspect, 
proceeded rather from the caprice and humour 
of the moment, than from the effects of attach- 
ment in blinding his judgment. His wit was 
ready, and always Impressed with the marks of 
a vigorous understanding; but, to my taste, not 
often pleasing or happy. His attempts at epi- 
gram, in his printed works, are the only perfor- 
raances, perhaps, that he has produced, totally 
unworthy of his genius. 

"In summer, 1787, I passed some weeks in 
Ayrshire, and saw Burns occasionally. I think 
that he made a pretty long excursion that sea- 
son to the Highlands, and that he also visited 
what Beattie calls the Arcadian gfound of Scot- 
land, upon the banks of the Teviot and the 
Tweed. 

'* 1 should have mentioned before, that not- 
withstanding various reports I heard during the 
preceding winter, of Burns's predilection for 
convivial, and not very select society. I should 
have concluded in favour of his habits of 
sobriety, from all of him that ever fell under my 
own observation. He told me indeed himself, 
that the weakness of his stomach was such as to 
deprive him entirely of any merit in his tem- 
perance. I was however somewhat alarmed 
about the eflfect of his now comparatively seden- 
tary and luxurious life, when he confessed to 
me, the first night he spent in my house after 
his winter's campaign in town, that he had been 
much disturbed when in bed, by a palpitation at 
his heart, which, he said, was a complaint to 
which he had of late become subject. 
" '* In the course of the same season I was led by 
.curiosity to attend for an hour or two a Masonic 
)Lodge in Mauchline, where Bums presided. He 
(bad occasion to make short, unpremeditated 
•compliments to different individuals from whom 
he had no reason to expect a visit, and every- 
thing he said was happily conceived, and 
forcibly as weU as fluently expressed. If I am 
not mistaken, he told me, that in that village, 
before going to Edinburgh, he had belonged to a 
small club of such of the inhabitants as had a 
taste for Ixioks, when they used to converse and 
debate on any interesting questions that oc- 
curred to them in the course of their reading. 
His manner of speaking in public had evidently 
the marks of some practice in extempore elocu- 
tion. 

" I must not omit to mention, what I have 
always considered as characteristical in a high 
degree of true genius, the extreme facility and 
goodnatnreof his taste, in judging of the com- 
positions of others, when there was any real 
grounds for praise. I repeated to him many 
passages of English poetry with which he was 
nnacquainted, and have more than once wit- 
nessed the tears of admiration and rapture with 
which he heard them. The collection of songs 
by Dr. Aiken, which I first put Into his hands, he 



read with unmixed delight, notwithstanding hit 
former efforts in that very difficult species of 
writing; and I have little doubt that it had some 
effect in polishing his subsequent compositions. 

" In judging of prose, I do not think his taste 
was equally sound. I once read to him a pas- 
sage or two in Franklin's works, which I thought 
very happily executed, upon the model of Addi- 
son ; but ne did not appear to relish, or to per- 
ceive, the beauty which they derived fromtneir 
exquisite simplicity, and spoke of them with 
indifference when compared with the point, and 
antithesis, and quaintness of " Junius.*' The in- 
fluence of this taste Is very perceptible in his 
own prose compositions, although their great 
and various excellencies render some of them 
scarcely less objects of wonder than his poetical 
performances. The late Dr. Robertson used to 
say, that considering his education, the latter 
seemed to him the more extraordinary of the 
two. 

" His memory was uncommonly retentive, at 
least for poetry, of which he recited to me fre- 
quently long compositions with the most minute 
accuracy. They were chiefly ballads, and other 
pieces In our Scottish diatect ; great part of them 
(he told me) he had learned in his childhood, 
from his mother, who delighted in such recita- 
tions, and whose poetical taste, rnde as it pro- 
bably was, gave, it is presumable, theflrst direc- 
tion of her son's genius. 

" Of the more polished verses which acciden- 
tally fell into his hands In his early years, he 
mentioned particularly the recomraendatoi^^ 
poems, by different authors, prefixed to » Her- 
vey's Meditations;' a book which has always 
had a very wide circulation among such of the 
country people of Scotland, as affect to unite 
some degree of taste with their religions studies. 
And these poems (although they arc certainly 
below mediocrity) ho coiuinued to read with a 
degree of rapture beyond expression. He took 
notice of this fact himself, as a proof how much 
the taste is liable to be influenced by accidental 
clrcAmstances. 

" His father appeared to me, from the account 
he gave of him, to have been a respectable and 
worthy character, possessed of a mind superior 
to what might have been expected from his 
station in life. He ascribed much of his own 
principles and feelings to the early irapressl«>ns 
he had received from his instructions and 
example. 1 recollect that he once applied to him 
(and he added, that the passage was a literal 
statement of fact), the two last lines of the 
following passage in the 'Minstrel,' the whole of 
which he repeated with great enthusiasm:— 

'♦ ' Shall I be left forgotten In the dust. 

When fate relenting, lets the flower revive ; 
Shall nature's voice, to man alone unjust. 

Bid him, though doom'd to perish, hope to 
live?' 
Is It for this fair Virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and pain ! 
Ko ! Heaven s Immortal spring shall yet arrive ; 

And man's majestic beauty bloom again. 
Bright through th' eternal year of love's trium- 
phant reign. 

This truth sublime, his simple sire had taught : 
In sooth 'twas almost all the shepherd knew.' 

"With respect to Burns's 'early education, I 
cannot say anything with certainty. He always 
spoke with respect and gratitude of the school- 
master who had taught him to read English : 
nnd who, finding in his scholar a more than 
ordinary ardour for knowledge, had been at 
pains to instruct him in the grammatical prin- 
ciples of the language. He began the study of 
Latin, but dropped H before he had finished the 
verbs. I have sometimes heard him quote a few 
Latin words, such as omnia vincit amor^ <tc..'but 
they seemed to l>e such as he had caught from 
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conversation, antl which he repeated by ivte. 1 
think he had a project after he caine to Edin- 
burgh, of prosecuting the study under hl8 inti- 
mate friend, the lute Mr. Nicol, one of the 
masters of the graiumar-sclioul licre ; but I do 
not know If he ever proceeded so far as to make 
tlie attempt. 

'•lie certainly possessed a smattering of 
French: aiul, If he had an affectation in any- 
tliing. it was in introducing occasionally a word 
or a phrase from tliat language. It is nossilde 
tiiat his knowledge in this respect might be more 
extensive than 1 suppose it to t)e ; but tliat you 
can learn from iiis more intimate acquaintance. 
Jt would be wortii wlille to inquire, whether he 
was able to read the French authors with such 
facility as to receive from them any improve- 
ment to his taste. For my own part, I doubt it 
much— nor would I believe it, but on very strong 
and pointed evidence. 

"If my memory doe^ not fail me. he was well 
instructed in arithmetic and knew something 
of practical geometry, particularly of surveying. 
—All his otlier attainments were entirely his 
own. 

"The last time I saw him was during the 
winter, 1788-89; when he passed an evening 
with me at Drunsheugh, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, where 1 was then living. My 
friend Mr. Alison was the only other in com- 

f>any. I never saw him more agreeable or in- 
erestlng. A present which Mr. Alison sent 
him afterwards of his ' Essays on Taste,' drew 
from Burns a letter of acknowledgment, which 1 
remember to have read witli some degree of 
surprise at tlie distinct conception he appeared 
from it to have formed, of the several principles 
of the doctrine of association. When 1 saw Mr. 
Alison in Shropshire last autumn, I forget to in- 
quirc if the letter be still in existence. If It is, 

J 'on may easily procure it, by raegns of our 
riend Air. Houlbrooke." . 

***** 4i 

The scene that opened on our bard in Edin- 
burgh was altogether new, and in a variety cf 
other respects highly interesting, especlallj' to 
one of his disposition of mind. To use an ex- 
pression of his own, he found himself "suddenly 
translated from the veriest shades of life," into 
the presence, and. indeed, into the society, of a 
number of persons, prcvtousiy known to him by 
report as of the highest distinction in his 
country, and whose ciuiracters it Avas natural 
for him to examine with no common curiosity. 

From the men of letters, in general, his recep- 
tion was particularly flattering. Tlie late Dr. 
Blair, Dr. Gregory, Mr. StcAvart, Mr. Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Fraser Tytler, may be mentioned In the 
list of tliose who perceived his uncommon 
tatents, wlio acknowledged more especially his 
power in conversation, and who Interested them- 
selves in the cultivation of bis genius. In Edin- 
burgh, literary and fashionable society are a 
good deal mixed. Our bard was an acceptable 
guest in the gayest and most elevated circles, 
and frequently received from female beauty and 
elegance those attentions above all others most 
grateful to him. At the table of Lord Monboddo. 
ne was a frequent guest ; and while he enjoyed 
the society, and partook of the hospitalities of 
the venerable judge, he experienced the kind- 
ness and condescension of his loving and accom- 
plished daughter. Tlie singular lieauty of this 
young lady was Illumined by that happy expres- 
sion of countenance which results from the 
union of cultivated taste and superior under- 
standing, with the finest alTections of the mind. 
The Influence of such attraction was not imfelt 
by our poet. " Tliere has not been anythinglike 
Miss Burnet," said he, in a letter to a friend, "in 
all the conbtnations of beauty, grace, and good- 
nesstthe Creator has formed, since Milton's Eve 
on the first day of her existence." In his " Ad- 



dress to Edinburgh,** she is celebrated in a strain 
of still greater elevation :— 

" Fair Burnet strikes th' ad'>ring eye. 
Heaven's beauties on-iuy fancy shine ; 
I see the Sire of Love on high. 
And own his works indeed divine !'* 

This lovely woman died a few years after- 
wards in the flower of her youth. Our bard ex- 
pressed his sensibility on that occasion, in verses 
adilressed to hermemory. 

Among the men of rank and fasliion, linrns 
was particularly distinguished by James, Earl 
of (ilencairn. On the motion of this nobleman, 
the Caledonian Ilunty (an association of the prin- 
cipal of the nobility and gentry of Scotland.) 
extended their patronage to our bard, and ad- 
mitted him to their gay orgies. He repaid tlicir 
notice by a dedication of tlie enlargea and im- 
proved edition of his poems, in which he has 
celebrated their patrioti.sm and independence in 
very animated terms. , 

'• I congratulate my country that the blood of her 
ancient heroes runs uncontamlnated; and that^ 
from your courage, kr.owledge, and public spirit, 
she may expect jn-otection. wealth, and liberty. 
* ♦ * May corruption shrink at your 
kindling indignant glance : and may tyranny In 
the ruler, and licentiousness in the people, 
eqiially flndin you an inexorable foe !" 

It is to be presumed that these generous Senti- 
ments, uttered at an era singularly propitious to 
Independence of ciiaracter and conduct, were 
favourably received by the per.-ons to whom 
tliey were addressed, and tluit they were echoed 
from every bbsom, as well as from that of the 
£^rl of Olencaim. This accomplished nobleman, 
a scholar, a man of taste and sensibility, died 
soon afterwards. Had he lived, and had his 

fewer equalled his wishes, .Scotland might still 
ave exulted in the genius, instead of lamenting 
the early fate, <»f her favourite bard. 

A taste for letters is not always conjoined with 
habits of temperance and regularity ; and Edin- 
burgh, at the period of wliieh we speak, con- 
tained perhaps an uncomiron proportion of men 
of considerable talents, devoted to social ex- 
cesses, in which 4heir talents were wasted and 
debased. 

Burns entered into several parties of this de- 
scription, with tlie usual vehemence of his 
character. His generous alTections, his ardent 
eloquence, his brilliant and daring imagination, 
fitted him to be the idol of such as.soclatlons; 
and accustomed himself to conversation of un- 
limited range, and to festive indulgences that 
sccn-ned restraint, he gradually lost some por- 
tion of Ills relish for the more pure, but less 
poignant, pleasures, to be found in tlie circles of 
taste, elegance, and literature. Tlie sudden 
alteration in bis habits of life operated on him 

fdiysically as well as morally. — The liumble 
are of an Ayi-shire peasant be had exchanged 
for the luxuries of the Scottish metropolis, and 
the effects of this change on his ardent constitu- 
tion could not Ik? inconsi<lcn«ble. But whatever 
influence niiglit be pro<1uccd on his conduct, 
his excellent understanding suffered no corre- 
spondent dcba.senient. He estimated his friends 
and associates of every description at their pro- 
per value, and appreciated his own conanct 
with a precision that might give scope to much 
curious and melancholy reflection. He saw his 
danger, and at times fonned resolutions to guard 
against it ; but he had embarked on the tide of 
dissipation, and was borne along its stream. 

Of the state of his mind at this time, an au- 
thentic, though Imperfect, document remains In 
a book which he procured in the spring of 1787, 
for the purpose, as he himself informs ns, of re- 
cording in it whatever seemed worthy of obser- 
vati<ni. The following extracts may serve as a 
specimen. 
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♦'fidlnbnrgh, April 9, 1787. 

** As 1 have seen a good deal of htmian lUe in 
Edinburgh, a great many ciiaraeters wltlch are 
new to one bred np in ttie sliades of life as I have 
been, I am determined to take down my remarks 
on the spot. Gray observes, in a letter to Mr. 
Palgrave, * that half a word fixed upon, or near 
the spot, is worth a cart-load of recollection.' I 
don't know how it is with the world in general, 
but with me, making my remafks is by no 
means a solitary pleasure. I want some one to 
laugh with me, some one to be grave with ine, 
some one to please me, and help my discrimina- 
tion, with his or her own remark, and, at times, 
no doubt, to admU*e my acuteness and penetra- 
tion. The world are so busied with selfish pur- 
suits, ambition, and vanity, interest, or pleasure, 
that very few think it worth their while to make 
any observation on what passes around them. 
except where th^t observ^ation is a sucker, 
or branch of the darling plant they are rearing 
In their fancy. Sow 1 am sure, notwithstanding 
all the sentimental flights of novel-writers, and 
the sage philosophy of moralists, whether we 
are capable of so intimate and cordial a coalition 
of friendriilp, as that one man may \wnr out his 
bosom. Ills every thought and floating fancy, his 
very Inmost soul, with unreserved confluence 
to another, without hazard of losing part of that 
respeet which man deserves from man : or from 
the unavoidable iinperfectlons attending human 
nature, of one d^ repenting his confldence. 

" For these reasons I am determined to make 
these pages ray confident. 1 will sketch every 
character that any way strikes me, to the best 
of my power, with unshrinking Justice. I will 
insert anecdotes, and take down remarks, in the 
old law phrase, 'without feud or favour.'— Where 
1 hit on anything clever, my own applause will, 
in sonie measure, feast my vanity ; and begging 
Patrochis' and Achates' pardon, t think a Tuck 
and key a security, at least equal to the bosom 
of any friend whatever. 

" My own private story likewise, ray love-ad- 
ventnres, my rambles; the frowns and smiles of 
fortune on my hardship ; my poems and frug- 
ments, that mus^ never see the light, shall be 
occasionally inserted.— In short, never did four 
shillings purchase so much friendship since con- 
fldence went first to market, or honesty was set 
np for sale. 

"To these seemingly invidious, but too just 
ideas of human friendship, I would cheerfully 
make one exemption— the connexion between 
two persons of different sexes, when their in- 
terests are united and absorbed by the tie of 
love— 

** When thought meets thought, ere from the lips 

it part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the 

heart. 

"There, confidence — confldence that exalts 
them the more in one another's opinion, that 
endears them the more to each other's hearts, 
unreservedly ^reigns and revels.' But this Is 
not my lot ; and. In ray situation, if £ am wise 
(which by the bye I have no real chance of 
being), my fate should be cast with the Psalm- 
ist's sparrow ' to watch alono on the house- 
tops,'— Oh, the pity ! 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

" There are few of the sore evils nndor the sun 
give me more uneashicss and chagrin than the 
comparison how a man of genius, nay, of avowed 
worth, is received everywhere, with the recep- 
tion -♦ hich a in«re ordinary chnnicter, decorated 
wl:h the trapping and lutilfe distinctions of for- 
tune, rieets 1 imagUie a man of abilities, his 
brents', gluing with holiest nride. conscious that 
men are iXl bom oqual. still giving 'lioitimr to 
whom hoiRonr is due ;' he meets at a great man's 
tal>le, a Squire somethhig, or a Bir somebody ; 
c 



he knows the nobie landlord, at heart, gives tlio 
bard, or wliatever he is, a share of his goui' 
wishes, beyond, perhaps, any one at table ; ytt 
how will it mortify him to see a fellow, whose 
abilities would scarcely have made an etg/Ueeu- 

f)ennv taUor, and whose heart is not worth ttireo 
arthings, meet with attention and notice, tliat 
are withheld from the son of genius and po- 
verty ':' 

" The noble G has wounded me to tho 

soul here, because I dearly esteem, respect, ami 
love him. He showed me so much attention- 
engrossing attention, one day, to tho only block 
head at table (the whole company consisted of 
his lordship, dtinderpate, and myself), that 1 
was wiihiu half a point of tiirowlng down mv 
gage of contemptuous deflance ; but he shook my 
hand, and looked so benevolently good at part- 
ing. God bless him, though 1 shoiUd liever see 
hiiu more. I sliall love him until my dying day ! 
1 am pleased to think I am so capable of the 
throes of gratitude, as 1 am miserably deficient 
ill some other virtues. 

" Wit h I am more at my ease. I never re- 
spect him with humble veneration; but when 
he kindly interests himself in ray welfare, or 
still more when he desicends froin his pinnacle, 
and meets me on equal ground In conversation, 
iny heart overflows witTi what is called liking. 
when ho neglects me for the mere carcass of 
greatness, or when his eye measures the differ- 
ence of our points of elevation, I say to myself, 
what do I care for him, or his pomp either ?"' 



The intentions of the poet In procuring this 
book, so fully described by himself, were verv 
hn perfectly executed. He has inserted into it a 
few or no incidents, but several observations 
and reflections, of which the greater part that 
are proper for the public eye, will be found in- 
terwoven in the volume of his letters. The nio-t 
curious particulars in the book are the deiinea 
tlon of the characters he met with. Tliese are 
not numerous ; but they are chiefly of persons 
of distinction in the republic of letters, and no- 
thing but the delicacy and respect due to llvhig 
characters prevents us from committing them to 
the press. Though it appears that in his conversa- 
tion he was sometimes disposed to sarcastic re- 
marks on the men with whom he lived, nothing 
of this kind is discoverable In these more deli- 
berate efforts of his understanding, which, while 
they exhibit great clearness of discrimination, 
manifest also the wish, as well as the power, to 
bestow high and gendrous praise. 

By tlio new edition of his poems, Burns ac- 
quired a sum of money that enabled him. no- 
only to partake of the pleasure, of Edinburgh, 
but to gratifv a desire he had long entertained, 
of visiting those parts of his native country, 
most attractive by their beauty or their gran- 
deur; a desire which the return of summer 
naturally revived. The scenery on the banks of 
the T^iveed, and of its tributary streams, strongly 
interested his fancy; and, accordingly, he left 
Edinburgh on the 6th of May, 1787, on a tour 
through a country so much celebrated In the 
rural songs of Scotland. He travelled on horse- 
back, and was accompanied, during some part of 
his journey, by Mr. Ainslle, now writer to tho 
signet, a gentleman who enjoyed much of his 
friendship and of his confldence. Of this tour a 
journal remains, which, however, contains only 
occasional remarks on the scenery, and which is 
chiefly occupied with an account of the author's 
different stages, and with his observations on 
tho various characters to whom he was intro- 
duced. In the course of this tour, he visited Mr. 
Ainslle of Berr^'weli, the father of his com- 
panion ; Mr. Drydone. tho celebrated traveller, 
to whom he carried a letter of introduction from 
3Ir. .Mackenzie; the Rev. Dr. Somervillc of Jed- 
burgh, the historian; Mr. andAUs. Scott of Wa*» 
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Athule Ilwuse as among the happiest of hia life. ' 
He was warmly Invited to prolong his stay, but 
siicriflci'd his inclinations to his engagement 
witli Mr. NIcol; which is the more to be re- 
gretted, as he would otherwise have been in- 
troduced to Mr. Dnndas (then daily expected on 
a visit to the DukeX a circnmstance that might 
have had a favourable influence on Burns's 
future fortunes. At Athole House, he met, for 
the first time, Mr. (iraham, of FIntry, to whom 
he was afterwards indebted for liis otBce in the 
Excise. 

The letters and poems which he addressed to 
Mr. Graham, bear testimony of his sensibility, 
and justify the supposition, that he would nof 
-have been deficient in gratitude had he been ele- 
vated to a situation better suited to liis disposi- 
tion and to his talents. 

A few days after l(!aving Blair Athole, our 

Koet and his fellow-traveller arrived at Focha- 
evH. In the course of the preceding winter 
Burns had been introduced to the Duchess of 
Gordon at Edutburgli, and presuming on his 
acquaintance, he proceeded to Gordon Castle, 
leaving Mr. Nicol at the inn in the village. At 
the castle our |K>ct was received with the utmost 
hospitality and kindness, and the family being 
about to sit down to dinner, he was invited to 
take his place at the tuble, as a matter of course. 
This invitation he accepted; and after drhikinga 
few glas.ses of wine, he rose up and proposed to 
withdraw. On being pressed to .stay, he men- 
tioned, for the first tiiiie, his engagement with 
his fcllow-travelliT; iind his noble host offering 
lo .'^end a servant to conduct Mr. Micol to the 
castlo. Burns insisted on undertaking that office 
himself. He was. however, accompanied by a 
geutlenuui, a particular acquaintance of the 
J)uke, l)y whom the Invitation was delivered In 
ail the forms of politeness. The invitation came 
too late: the pride of Nicol was tiamedtoa high 
degree of i asshjn by the neglect whifih he had 
alrejidy sufferetl. lie had ordered the horse to 
be put to the carriage, being deterndned to pro- 
ceed on ills Journey alone: and they found him 
parading the streets of Fochabers, before the 
door of the inn, venting his anger on the pos- 
tilion for the slowness with which he obeyed his 
commands. As no explanation nor entreaty 
could change the purpose of his fellow-traveller, 
our poet was reduced to the necessity of separa- 
tinjf from him entirely', or of instantly proceeding 
with him on their journey. He chose the last of 
these alternatives: and seating himself beside 
>iicol in the post-chaise, with mortification and 
regret, he turned his btick on (Jordon Castlo, 
wltere he had promised himself some happy days. 
Sensitde, however, of the great kindness of the 
noble faunilv, I'.e made the best return in his 
power, by the poem commencing, 

"Streams that glide in orient plains." 

Bums, remained in Edinburgh during the 
greater part of the winter, 1787-8, and again en- 
tered Into the society and dissipation of that 
metro|Mjlls. It appears that on the 3lst day of 
l>ccember, he attended a meeting to celebrate 
the birth-day of the lineal descendant of the 
Scottish race of khigs, the late unfortunate 
Prince Charles Edwartl. Whatever might have 
been the wish or nurpose of the origimd Instltu- 
tors of this annual meeting, there is no reason to 
suppose that the gentlemen of which It was at 
this time composed, were not perfectly loval to 



the khig and (ho throne 



ot I 
It { 



s not to be con- 



cuivod I hat they entertained any hope of, any 
wish for, the resUiratlon of the House of Stuart; 
but, over Uioir sparkling wine, they Indulged 
the generous feelings which the recollection of 
fallen greatness is calculated to Inspire; and 
commemorated the heroic valour which strove 
to sustain it in vain— valour worthy of a nobler 
cause and a happier fortune. On this occasion 



our bard. took upon himself the oftice of poet- 
laurcatc, and produced an ode, which, though 
deficient in the complicated rhythm and |)ollshed 
versification that such comimsition require, 
ndght, on a fair com|»etitlon, where energy ef 
feeling and of expression were alone in question, 
have won the butt of Malra.sey from the real 
laureate of that day. 1 allude to the fragment 
commencing, 

" False flatterer, Hope, away!" 
In relating the incidents of our poet's life in 
Edinburgh, we ought to have mentioned the 
sentiments of respect and sympathy with which 
he traced out the grave of "his predecessor Fer- 
guson, over whose ashes, in the Canongate 
church-yard, he obtained leave to erect a numu- 
ment, which will be viewed by reflecting minds 
with no conmion Interest, and which will awake, 
in the bosom of kindred genius, many a high 
emotion. Neither should we pass over the con- 
tinued friendship he experienced from a poet 
then living, the amiable and accomplished 
Ulacklock —To his encouraging advice it was 
owing (as has already appeared) that Bums, In- 
stead of emigrating to the West Indies, repaired 
to Edhiburgh. He received him there with all 
the ardour of aflfectionate adndration ; he bla- 
zoned his fame; he lavished upon him all the 
kindness of a generous heart into which nothing 
selfish or envlouscver found admittance. Among 
th3 friends whom he introduced to iiurns was 
Mr. Rimisav of Ochtertyre, to whom our poet 
paid a vislt'in the Autunm of 1787, at his delight- 
ful retirement In the neighbourhood of Stirling, 
and on the banks of the Teith. Of this we have 
the following particulars: 

" I have been in the company of many men of 
genius," says 3Ir. Kamsay, "some of them poets, 
but never witnessed such flaslies of Intellectual 
brightness as from him, the impulse of the mo- 
ment, sparks of celestial fire! I never was more 
delighted, therefore, than with his company for 
two days, tete-a-tete. Iji a mixed company I 
should have made little of him; for in the game- 
ster's phrase, he did not always know when to 
play off and when to play on. '. . . I not only 
proposed to him the writing of a play similar to 
the ' ( Jentie Shei)herd,' qualem decet esse sororem, 
but Scottish georgics, a subject which lliomson 
has by no means exhausted in his Season.s. 
What t)eantlful landscapes of rural life and 
n)anners might not have been expected from a 
pencil so faithful and so forcible as his, which 
could have exhibited scenes as familiar and in- 
teresting as those in the 'Gentle Shepherd,' 
which evcrv one who knows our swains in the un- 
adulterated, state, instantly recognises as true to 
nature. But to have executed either of these 
plans, steadiness and abstraction from company 
were wanting, not talents. When 1 asked him 
whether the Edinburgh Literati had mended his 
poems by their criticisms, ' Sir,' said he, 'these 
gentlemen remind me of some spinsters In my 
country, who spin their thread ?o fine that It Is 
neither lit for weft nor woof.' He said he had 
not changed a word except one, to please Dr. 
Blair." 

Having settled with his publisher. Mr. Creech, 
in February, 1788, Burns found himself master of 
nearly five hundred pounds, after discharging 
all his expen.ses. Two hundred pounds he imme- 
diately advanced to his brother Gilbert, who 
had taken uiion himself the support of their aged 
mother, and was struggling with many diffi- 
culties in the farm of Mossgicl. With the re- 
mainder of this snuj, and some further eventual 
nrortts from his poems, he determined on settling 
himself for life in the occupation of agriculture, 
and took* from Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton. the 
farm of Ellisland. on the banks of the river Kith, 
six miles aboveJ)umfries, on which he entered 
at Whitsunday, 1788. Having been prevkmsly 
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recunitnendcd to the Board of Excise^ his naiuc 
had t»eeii put on the list of candidates fur tlic 
Iininble omce of a ganger, or cxciseuiaii : undlic 
innnediately applied to acquiring the informa- 
tion necessary for filling that ottlce, -when the 
honourable Board might Judge it proper to em- 
ploy him. 

fie expected to be called into service in the 
district in winch his farm was situated, and 
vainly hoped to unife with success the labours 
of the fanner with the duties of exciseman. 

When Burns had in this manner arranged his 
plans for futurity, his generous heart turned 
to the object ut his most ardent attachment, 
and listening to no considerations but tliose of 
honour and affection, he joined with her In 
a public declaration of marriage, thus legal- 
izing their union, and rendering it permanent 
for life. 

Before Bnms was known in Edinburgh, a 
specimen of his poetn^ had recommended him to 
Mr. Miller of I>alswIkton I'nderstandmg that 
he Intended to resume the life of a farmer, Mr. 
Miller had invited him, in the spring of 1787, to 
view his estate In Kithsdale, offering him at the 
same time the choice of any of his farms out of 
lease, at such a rent as Burns and his friends 
might judge proper. It was not in the nature of 
Burns to take an undue advantage of Mr. MlUer. 
He proceeded In his business, however, with 
more than usual deliberation. Having made 
choice of the farm of EUlsland, he employed two 
of his friends skilled In the value of land to exa- 
mine it, and, with their approbation, offered a 
rent to Mr. Miller, which was immediately ac- 
cepted It was not conveaient for Mrs. Burns to 
remove immediately from Ayrshire, and our 
i><M't therefore took up his residence alone at 
Ellisland, to prepare for the reception of his 
vife and children, who Joined him towards the 
end of the year. 

Tlie situation In which Burns now found him- 
self was calculated to awaken rlflcction. The 
different steps he had of late taken were in their 
nature highly Important, and might be said to 
liave, In some measure, fixed his destiny. He had 
l)ecome a husband and a father : he had engaged 
in the management of a considerable farm, a dlftl- 
cult and laborious undertaking; in his success the 
happiness of his family were Involved; it was 
time, therefore, to abandon the gaiety and dissi- 
pation of which he had been too much ena- 
moured ; to ponder seriously on the past, and 
to form virtuous resolutions respecting the fu- 
ture. That such was actually the state of his 
mind, the following extract from his common- 
place book may t)ear witness : — 

"EUlsland. Sunday, 14th June, 1788. 
"Tills Is now the third day that I have been 
In this country. 'Lord, what Is man!* What a 
bustling little bundle of passions, appetites. 
Ideas and fancies ! and what a capricious Kind of 
existence he has here ! . . There is indeed an 
elsewhere, whore, as Thomson, says, virtue sole 
turcives. 

" Tell ns, ye dead : 
Will none of you In pity disclose the secret. 
What 'tis yott are, and we must shortly be y 

A little time 
Will make us wise as you are, and as close.'* 

*' I am such a coward In life, so tired of the 
service, that I would almost at any time, with 
Milton's Adam, ' gladly lay me in my mother's 
lap, and be at peace.' 

''But a wife and children bind me to struggle 
with the stream, till some sudden squall shall 
overset the silly vessel, or In the listless return 
of years, Its own craziness reduce It to a wreck. 
Farewell now to those giddy follies, those var- 
nished vices, which thougn half-sanctified by 
the bewitching levity of wit and Immour, arc at 



l>est but thriftless Idling with the precious car> 
rent of existence; nay, often poisoning the 
whole, that, like the plains of Jericho, the water 
is naught and the ground barren, and nothing 
short of a supernaturally gifted Elisha can ever 
after heal the evils. 

'' Wedlock, the circumstance that buckles me 
hardest to care. If virtue and religion were to be 
anything with me but names, was what in a 
few seasons I must have resolved on: in my 

f resent situation it was absolutely necessary, 
lumanity, generosity, honest pride of charac- 
ter, justice to my own happiness in after life, so 
far as it could depend (which it surely will a 
great deal) on internal peace;— all these joined 
their warmest suffrages, their most powerful 
solicitations, with a rooted attachment, to urge 
the step I have taken. Kor have I any reason 
on her part to repent It. I can fancy how, but 
have never seen where, I could have made a 
better choice. Come, then, let me act up to 
my favourite motto, that glorious passage in 
Young, 

'On reason build resolve. 
That colnmn of true majesty in man!'" 

Under the impulse of these reflections. Bums 
Immediately engaged in rebuilding the dwelling- 
house on his farm, which, in the state he found 
it, was inadequate to the accommodation of his 
family. On this occasion, he himself resumed at 
times the occupation of a labourer, and found 
neither his strength nor his skill impaired. 
Pleased with surveying the grounds he was 
about to. cultivate, and with the rearing of a 
building that should give shelter to his wife and 
children, and, as he fondly hoped, to his own 
grey hairs, sentiments of independence buoyed 
up his mind, pictures of domestic content and 
peace rose on his Imagination ; and a few days 
passed away, as he himself informs ns, the 
most tranquil. If not the happiest, which he had 
ever experienced. 

It is to be lamented that at this critical period 
of his life, our poet was without the society of 
his wife and children. A great change nad 
taken place In his situation; his old habits were 
broken ; and the new circumstances In which he 
was placed were calculated to give a new direc- 
tion to his thoughts and conduct. But his ap- 
plication to the cares and labours of his farm 
was Interrupted by several visits to his family 
In Ayrshire ; and as the distance was too great 
for a single dav's journey, he generally spent a 
night at an inn on the road. On such occasions, 
h« sometimes fell Into company, and forgot the 
resolutions he had formed, in a little while 
temptation assailed him near home. 

His fame naturally drew upon him the atten- 
tion of his neighbours, and he soon formed a 
general acquaintance In the district In which he 
lived. The public voice had now pronounced on 
the subject of his talents ; the reception he had 
met with in Edinburgh had given nlm the cur- 
rency which fashion bestows : he had sur- 
mounted the prejudices arising from his humble 
birth, and he was received at the table of the 
gentlemen at Nlthsdale with welcome, with 
kindness, and even with respect. Their social 

1)arties too often seduced him from his rustic 
abours and his rustic fare, overthrew the un- 
steady fabric of his resolution, and Inflamed 
tliose propensities which temperance might have 
we&kened, and prudence ultimately suppressed. 
It was not long, therefore, before Burns began 
to view his farm with dislike and despondence, 
if not with disgust. 

Unfortunately he had for several years looked 
to an office in the Excise as a certain means of 
livelihood, should his other expectations falL As 
has already been mentioned, he had been re- 
recommended to the Board of Excise, and had 
received the instructions necessary for suc^ a 
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situation. Jle now applird to he cniployod; and 
by tlie interest of Mr. (Trahniu of Finirai, was 
appointed to be exciseman, or, as Is vulgarly 
called, gaaprer, of the district in wliicli lie lived. 
His farm was, after this, in a f?reat mcasnrc 
abandoned to servants, while he betook, liimself 
to the duties of Ins new anpointment. 

He might Indeed still be seen in the spring, 
directing his plough, a iatraur in which ho ex- 
celled ; or with a white sheet containing his 
secd-com, slung across his shoulders, striding 
with measured steps along his turned-np fur- 
rows, and scattering the grain in the earth, but 
his farm no longer occupied the principal part of 
his care or his thoughts. It was not at Eliis- 
land that he was now in general to be found. 
Mounted on horseback, this high-minded poet 
was pursuing the defaulters of the revenue, 
among the bills and vales of l«<ithsdale, his 
roving eye wandering over the charms of nature 
and nmttenng his wayward fancies as he moved 
along. 

"J had an adventure with him in the year 
3790," says Mr. Aamsay of Ochtertyre, In a 
letter to the editor, "when passing through 
J)unifrie8-8hire, on a tour to the south, with 
Dr. Htenart of Luss. Seeing him pass quickly 
near Ciosebnrn, I said to my companion ' that is 
Burns.' On coming to the inn, the hostler told 
Qs he would be back in a few hours to grant 
liermits; that where ho met with anything 
seizable he was no l>etter than any other 
ganger, In everything else, ho was a perfect 
gentleman. After leaving a nt)te to Imj <lellvered 
to hiro on his return, I proceeded to his house, 
being curious to see his Jean. <fec. I was much 
pleased with his vror Jiahtna qualts^ and the 
poet's modest mansion, so unlike the habitation 
of ordinary .rustics. In the evening he suddenly 
i>ounced in upon ns, and said, as ho entered. 
] come, to use the words of Shakspere, ' stewed 
in haste.' In fact, he had ridden Incredibly fast, 
after receiving my note. Wo fell into conversa- 
tion directly, and soon fell into the wereniagtium 
of poetrr. He told mo that lie iiad now gotten 
a story for a drama, which he was to call ' Hob 
jfacqnechati's Eishon,' from a popular story of 
Kobert Bruce being defeated on the water of 
Ofter, when the heel of his twot having loosened 
in his flight, he applied to Kobert Macqueclmn 
to ttx It ; who, to make sure, ran his awl nine 
inches up the king's heel. We wei*e now going 

on at a great rate, when Mr. .S popped In his 

liead, which put a stop to our discourse, which 
had become very interesting. Yet in a little 
while it was resumed; and such was t he force and 
versatility of the bard's genius, that he made the 

tears ran down Mr. H 's cheeks, albeit unused 

to the poetic strain. • « ♦ From that 
time we met no more, and I was grieved at the 
reports of him afterwards. Poor Burns! we 
shall hardly ever see his like again. He was, in 
tmth, a sort of comet In literature, irregular in 
its motions, which did not do good proportioned 
to the blaze of light It displavcd." 

In the summer of 17U1, two' English gentlemen, 
who had before met with him in Edinburgh, 
inado a visit to him at Eliistand. On calling at 
the house, they were iinformed that he had 
walked out on the hanks of the river; and dis- 
mounting from their horses, they proceeded in 
search of him. On a rock that project I'd into the 
streaitn, they saw a man employed in anjrling. 4>f 
a singular appearance. He had a cai> made of a 
fox's skin on his head, a loose gre>i(-cmit fixed 
nmnd him by a belt, from which d«MH'iided an 
i^iionuous highland broadsword. It was Burns. < 
He received them with cordiality, and aske'd 
them to share his humble dinner-^an invitation 
which they accepted. On the fable tiicy found 
boiled beef, with vegetables aad broth, after the 
inauner of Scotland, of which they part(H»k 
heartily After dinner, the bard toI<fthem In- 
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genuously that he had no wine to offer thom, 
nothing better than Highland whisky, a Intttk- 
of which Mrs. Burns set on the board. He pro 
duced at the same time his punch b«>wl made of 
Inverary marble, and mixing the spirits with 
water and sugar, lllied their glasses, and in- 
vited them to drinlc The travellers were in 
haste, and t>esides, tlie flavour of the wliiskv to 
their southron palates was scarcely toleraiilo : 
but the generous poet offered them nis best, and 
his ardent hospitality they found it impossible to 
resist. Burns was in his happiest mood, and the 
charms of his conversation were altogether fas- 
cinating. He ranged over a great variety of 
topics. Illuminating whatever he touched. He 
related the tales of his infancy and of his youth : 
he recited some of the gayest and some of the 
tenderest of his poems; in the wildest of his 
strains of mirth, he threw in touches of melan- 
choly, and spread around liim the electric emo- 
tions of his powerful mind. The highland 
wiiisky Improved In its flavour: the marble 
bowl was again and again emptied and renkn- 
ished ; tlie guests of our poet forgot the flight 
of time, and the dictates of prudence: at tbo 
hour of midnight they lost their way in return- 
ing to Dumfries, and .could scarcely distingul.sh 
it when assisted by the morning's dawn. 

Besi<les his duties in the Excise and his social 
nieusares, other circumstances interfered with 
the attention of Burns to his farm. He engaged 
in the formation of a society for purchashig and 
circulating l)ooks among the fanners of his 
iicighlK>urnood, of which he undertook the 
manaKement ; and he occupied himself <x*ca- 
slonalTy In composing .songs for the musical work 
of Mr. Johnson, theu in the course of publica- 
tion. These engagements, useful and honour- 
able in themselves, contributed, no doubt, to 
the abstraction of his thoughts from the busine;^ 
of agriculture. 

The consequences may be easily Imagined. 
Notwithstanding tlic uniform prudence and 

good management of Mrs. Burns, and thougli 
is rent was moderate and reasonable, our poet 
found it convenient, if not necessary, to resign 
his farm to Mr. Miller; after having occupied it 
three years and a half. His office in the Excise 
had originally produced about fifty pounds per 
annum. Having acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of the Board, he had been appointed to 
a new district, the emoluments of which rose to 
almut seventy pounds per annum. Hoping to 
supiiort himself and his family on this numble 
income till promotion should reach him. he dis- 
posed of his stock and of his crop on ElUslainl 
by public auction, and removed to a small house 
which ho had taken in Dumfries, about the end 
of the year 1791. 

Hitherto, Bums, though addicted, to excess, in 
social parties. Imd abstained from the habitual 
use of strong liquors, and his cimstitntion had 
not JHilTered any i)erinanent injury from the 
irregularities of his conduct. In Dumfries, 
temptation to ffie stn thai so easily beset htm con- 
tinually presented themselves; and his irregu- 
larities grew by degrees. Into habits. Tlu-se 
temptations unhappily occnrred during his en ■ 
gagements In the business of his office, as well 
as during his hours of relaxation; and though 
lie clearly foresaw the consequences of yielding 
to them, his appetites and sensations, which 
could not pervert the dictates of his Judgment, 
finally triumphed over all the powers of hlswllL 
Yet tills vlcti>ry was not obtained without many 
obstinate struggles, and at times, temperance 
and virtue seemed to have obtained the mastery. 
Besides his enpragements in the Excise, and the 
society into which •they led, many circum- 
stances contributed to the melancholy fate of 
Burns. His great celebrity niade him an object 
of interest and curiosity to strangers, and few 
persons of cultivated minds passed through 
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Dumfries withont attempting to sec our poet, 
and to enjoy the pleasure of his conversation. 
As he could not receive them under his own 
humble roof, these interviews passed at the 
inns of the town, and often tenniuated in those 
excesses which Burns sometimes provoked, and 
was seldom able to resist. And among the In- 
habitants of Dumfries and its vicinitv, there 
were never wanting persons to share his social 
pleasures ; to lead or jiccompany him to the 
tavern ; to partake in the wildest sallies of his 
wit : to witness the strength and degradation of 
bis genius. 

Still, however, he cultivated the .society of 
persons of taste and respcctaWlitv, and in their 
company would impose on himself the restraints 
of temperance and decorum. Nor was his umse 
dormant. In the four years which he lived in 
Dumfries, he produced mauj- of his beautiful 
lyrics, though It does not appear that he at- 
temnted any poem of considerable length. 
During this time, he made several excursions 
Into the neighbouring country, of one of wlilch, 
through tJalloway. an account Is preserved in a 
letter of Mr. Slynie. written soon after: which, 
as it gives an animated picture of him by a cor- 
rect and masterly hand, we shall present to the 
reader. 

" I got Bums n grey Highland shelty to ride 
on. We dined the first day. 27th July, 17»3. at 
Glcndcnwynes of Parton ; a tieantlful situation 
on the banks of the Dee. In the evening we 
walked out. and ascended a gentle eminence, 
from which we had as tine a view of Alpine 
Sfonerk- as can well be Imagined. A delightful 
soft evening showed all Its wilder as well as its 
grander graces. Immediately opi)Oslte, and 
within a mile of us, we saw Airds, a charming 
nmiantic place, where dwelt Low. the author of 
'Mary, weep no more for me.' This was clas- 
sical ground for Burns. He viewed ' the highest 
hill which rises oer the source of J)ee:' and 
would have staid till 'the passing spirit * had 
ap|)cared, had we not resolved to reach Ken- 
more tlitft night. We arrived as Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon wcro sitting down to supper. 

*• Here is a genuine baron's seat. The castle, 
an old building, stands on a large natural moat. 
In front, the river Ken winds for several miles 
through the most fertile and beautiful holm, till 
It expands into a lake twelve miles long, the 
banks of which, on the south, present a fine and 
soft landscape of green knolls, natural woods, 
and here and there a grey rock. On the north, 
the aspect Is great, wild, and, I may say, tre- 
mendous. In short, I can scarcely conceive a 
scene more terribly romantic than tlie Castle of 
Kcnmore. Burns thinks so highly of It, that he 
meditates a description of it in poetry. Indeed, 
T believe he has begun the work. Wc spent 
three days with Mr. (Jordon, whose polished 
hospitality is of an original and endearing kind. 
Mrs. (tordoirs lap-»?og. Echo, was dead. She 
would have an epltnph for him Several had 
iK-en made. Bums Avas asked for one. Tills was 
setting Hercules to his dlstaflf. He disliked the 
subject : but, to jilease the lady, he would try. 
So he produced the poem commencing, 

" 'In wood and wild, ye warbling tlirong.' 

"We left Kenmore. nnd went to (ratehou^e. 
] took him the nioor-rortd, where .savnge and 
desolate regions extended wide around. The 
sky was sympathetic with the wiet*^hednoss of 
the soil: It became lowerinuniui dark. The hol- 
low winds sighed, the liglitiiings gleamed, the 
thund«r rolled. The poet enjoyed the awful 
scene— he spoke not a word, but' seemed rapt in 
meditation. In a little while the rain began to 
fall; It nonred in floods upon us. For three 
hours dia the wild elements funible fheir belly fall 
Upon our defenceless heads. Oh, ohl 'twas foul. 
W« got ntterl/ wet \ and to revenge ourfelvesf 
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Bums Insisted at Gatehouse on our getting 
utterly drunk. 

" From Gatehouse we went next day to Klrk- 
cudbright, through a line country, nut here I 
must tell you that Burns hndgot a pair ot jemmy 
boots for tlie Journey, which had been thoroughly 
wet. and which had lieen dried in such a manner 
that it was not iwssible to get them on again — ^ 
The brawny poet tried force, and tore them to 
shreds. A whifllng vexation of this sort is more 
trying to the temper than a serious calamit}'. 
Wc were going to Saint Mary's Isle, the seat of 
the Earl of Selkirk, and the forlorn Bums was 
discomfited at the thought of his mined boots. 
A sick stomach and a heartache tent their aid, 
and the man of verse was quite accabfe. I at- 
tempted to reason with him. Mercy on us, how 
he did fume and rage ! Nothing could reinstate 
him in temper. I tried various exi>edlent8, and 
at last hit on one that succeeded. 1 showed Iihii 
the house of • • • • across the bay of WIgtoii. 
Against • • • with whom he was offended, ho 
expectorated his spleen, and regained a most 
agreeable temper. He was in a most epigram- 
matic humour Indeed! He afterwards fell on 

humbler game. Tliere Is one whom 

he does not love. He had a passing blow at him 
In the lines commencing, 

"'When • • • • 
down.' 



deceased, to the devil went 



"Well, lam tobrlngj-ontoKlrkcudbrlghtalon^ 
with otir poet, without boots. I carried the torn 
ruins across my saddle In spite of his fulmina- 
tions, and In contempt of appearances; andwhat 
Is more. Lord Selkirk carried them in bis coaclt 
to Dumfries. He insisted they were worth 
mending 

"We reached Kirkcudbright about one o'clock. 
I had proml.sed that we should dine with one of 
the first men in our country, J. Dalzell. But 
Burns was in a wild and obstreperous humour, 
and swore that he would not dine where he 
should be under the smallest restraint. We 
prevailed, therefore, on Mr. Dalzell to dine with 
us In the inn, and had a very agreeable party. 
In the evening we set out for St. Mary's Isle. 
Robert had not absolutely regained the mllkl- 
ness of g<»od temper, and it occurred uncc or 
twice to him, as he rode along, that St. Mary's 
Isle was the seat of a lord; >'et that lord was 
not an aristocrat, at least in his sense of the 
word. W^e arrived about eight o'clock, as the 
family were at tea and coffee. St Mary's Isle 
is one of the most delightful ))laces that can, in 
my opinion, be formed by the assemblage of 
every soft but not tame object which constitutes 
natural and cultivated l>eauty. But not to dwell 
on its external graces, let me tell you that we 
found all the ladies of the family (as beautiful) 
at homo, and some strangers; and among others, 
who but Urbani ! The Italian sung us many 
Scottish J^ongs, accompanied with Instrumental 
music. The two young ladles of .Selkirk sunp 
olso. We luid the song of Lord Gregory, which 
I asked for. to have an opportunity of calling on 
Bums to recite Am ballad to that tune. He did 
recite it : and such was the effect, that a dead 
silence ensued. It was such a silence as a mind 
of feeling naturnlly preserves when It Is tonched 
with that enthusiasm which banishes every 
other thought tmt the contemplation and induf- * 
genci> of the sympathy pniduced. Burns' Lord 
<;refrory is. in "my opinion, a most beautiful and 
aff«ciiiig iKillad. The fastidious critic may per- 
hjips sjiy, some of the sentiments and Unasrery 
i\re of loo elevated a kind for such a style «"if 
com|>osition ; for instance, ' Thou lM»lt of Ilea ven 
that passestby:' and, 'Ye mustering thunder,' 
^c. ; but this is a cold-blooded objection, which 
wIU l)e Mid rather than felt. 

" We enjoyed a most happy evening at Lord 
Belkirk'i. We had, In every sense of the Word, 
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a fenst^ in which onr minds and oar senses were 
enaally gratified. The |>oet was delighted witli 
his compauv, and acquitted himself tu admira- 
tion. The lion that had raged so violently in 
the morning was now as mild and gentle as a 
lamb. Next day we returned to Dumfries, and 
- 80 ends onr peregrination. 1 told you, that in 
the midst of the storm, on the wilds of Renmorc, 
Burns was wrapt in meditation. What do yon 
think he was about? He was charKing tlie 
English artny, along with Bruce, at Bannock- 
bnm. He was engaged in tlie same manner on 
onr ride home from St. Mary's Isle, and 1 did not 
disturb him. Next day he produced me the 
following address of Bruce to his troops, and 
gave me a copy for Dalzell. 

" ' Scots wha Ua'e wi' Wallace bled,' " Ac. 

Burns had entertained hopes of promotion in 
the Excise; but circumstances occuri'eil which 
retarded their fnifliment, and which, in his own 
Tuind, c}<)atroyed all expectation of their ever 
being f utQUed. The extraordinary events which 
nshered in the Revointioii of France interested 
the feelings, ami excited the hopes, of men In 
every comer of £urope. Pre] udice and tyranny 
seehied about to disappear from among men, 
and tlie day>star of reason to rise upon a be- 
nighted world. In the dawn of this beautiful 
momhig, the genius of French freedom appeared 
on our southern horizon with the countenance 
of an angel, but speedily as^^amed the features 
of a demon, and speedily vanished in a shower of 
blood. 

Though previously a Jacobite and a Cavalier, 
Burns had shared in the original hopes enter- 
tained of this astonishing revolution, by ardent 
and benevolent minds. The novelty and the 
hazard of the attempt meditated by the First, 
or Constituent Assembly, served rather, it Is 
probable, to recommend it to his daring temper; 
and the unfettered scope proposed to be given to 
every kind of talents was doubtless gratifying 
tn the feelings of conscious but indignant genius. 
Bums for^aw not the mighty ruin that was to 
be the immediate consequence of an enterprise, 
which, on its commencement, promised so much 
happiness to tlie human race. And even after 
the career of guilt and of blood commenced, ho 
could riot immediately, it may be presumed, 
withdraw his partial gaze from a people who 
had so lately breatlied the sentiments of univer- 
sal peace and benignity, or obliterate in his 
bosom the plctnres of hope and of liapplness to 
which those sentiments had given birth. Under 
these Impressions, he did not always conduct 
himself with the circumspection and prudence 
which his dependent situation seemed to de- 
miMid. He engaged indeed in no popular asso- 
ciations, so common at the time of which we 
speak ; but in company he did not conceal his 
opinions of public measures, or of the reforms 
required in the practice of our Government; 
and sometimes, in his social and unguarded mo- 
ments he uttered them with a wild and un- 
justifiable vehemence. Information of this was 
(^ven to the Bonrd of Excise, with the exagge- 
ration so general in such cases. A superior 
otlleer in tiiat department was authorised to in- 
quire into his conduct. Bums defended him- 
self in a letter addressed to one of tho board, 
written with great independence of spirit, and 
with more than his accnstonKd eloquence. The 
ofticer appointed to inquire into his conduct gave 
a favourable report. His firm, steady friend, 
Mr. Graham of Fintra, interposed his influence 
and good offices in his behalf; and the impru- 
dent gaugsr was suffered to retain his situation, 
but, at the same time, given to understand that 
his promotion was deferred, and must depend 
on. his future behaviour. 

This cireUmstance made a deep impression on 
tike tnind of Burns. Fame exaggerated his mis- 



conduct, and represented him as actually dis- 
missed from his office : and this report induced 
a gentleman of much respectability to propose a 
subscription in his favour. The offer was refused 
by our poet in a letter of great elevation of sen- 
timent, in which he gives an account of the 
whole of this transaction, and defends himself 
from imputajtion of disloyal sentiments on the 
one hand, and on the other, from the charge of 
having made submissions for the sake of hU of- 
fice, unworthy of his character. 
"The partiality of my countrymen," he observes, 
^* has brouglit me forward as a man of genius, 
and has given me a character to support, in the 
poet i have avowed manly and Independent sen- 
timents, wliieh 1 hope have been found in tiie 
man. Reasons of no less weight than the sup- 
port of a wife and children have pointed out my 
present occupation as the only eligible line of 
life within my reach. Still my honest fame is 
my dearest concern, and a thousand times have 
I trembled at the idea of the degrading epithets 
that malice or misrepresentation may affix to my 
name. Often in blasting anticipation have i 
listened to some future hackney scribbler, with 
the heavy malice of savage stupidity, exultlnglv 
asserting that Burns, notwithstanding the /ai}- 
faronade of Independence to be found in his 
works, and after iiaving been held up to public 
view, and to public estimation, as a man of sume 
genius, yet, quite destitute of resources within 
himself to support his borrowed dignity, dwin- 
dled into a paltry exciseman, and slunk out the 
rest of his insignificant existence in the meanest 
of pursuits, and among the very lowest of man- 
kind. 

" In your Illustrious hands, sir, permit me to 
lodge my strong disavowal and defiance of such 
slanderous falsehoods. Burns was a poor mtin 
from his birth, and an exciseman by necessity' : 
but— I tPtU say It!— the sterling of his honest 
worth poverty could not debase, and his Inde- 
pendent British spirit oppression might bend, 
but could not subdue." 

It was one of the last acts of his life to copy 
this letter into his book of manuscripts, accum- 
paiiled by some additional remarks on the same 
subject. It is not surprising that, at a season of 
universal alarm for the safety of the constitu- 
tion, the Indiscreet expressions of a man so power- 
ful as Burns should have attracted notice. The 
times certainly required extraordinary vigilance 
in those entrusted with the adminlstratlun of the 
government, and to ensure the safety of the con- 
stitution was doubtless their first duty. Yet 
generous minds will lament that their measures 
of precaution should have robbed the Imagina- 
tion of our poet of the last prop on which his 
hopes of independence rested, and by embitter- 
ing his peace, have aggravated those excesses 
which were soon to conduct him to an untimely 
grave. 

Tliough the vehemence of Burhs's temper, In- 
creasetlas It often was by stimulating drinks, 
ihight lead him into many improper and un- 

Suarded expressions, there seems no reason to 
oubt of his attachment to onr mixed form of 
frovernment. In his common-place book, where 
le could have no temptation to disgttlse, are the 
followingsentlments:— " Whatever might be my 
sentiments of republics, ancient or modern, as 
to Britain, I ever abjured the idea. A constitu- 
tion which, in its original princllnes, experience 
has proved to be every way fitted for our happi- 
rtess, it would be Insanity to abandon for an 
untrle* visionary theory.^' In conformity to 
those sentiments, when the pressing nature of 
public affairs called, in 1795, for a general arming 
of the people. Burns appeared In the ranks ui 
tile Dumfries volunteers, and employed his 
poetical talents in stimulating tlieh* patriotism ; 
and at this season of the alarm, he brought for- 
ward tho hymn, worthy of the Grecian muso. 
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when Greece was most consplcnous for genius 
and vtUoar, commenciHg, 

*' Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and 
ye skies." 

Though by nature of an athletic form, Burns 
liad in his constitution the uecmliaritics and the 
delicacies that belong to the* temperament of 
genius« He was liable, from a very early period, 
to that interruption in the process of digestion, 
which arises from deep and anxious thought, and 
which is sometimes the effect, and sometimes the 
cause, of depression of spirits. Connected with 
this disorder of the stomach, there was a dispo- 
sition to head-ache, affecting more especially 
the temples and eye-balls, and frequently ac- 
companied by violent and irregular movements 
of the heart. Endowed by nature with great 
sensibility of nerves. Burns was, in his corpo- 
real, as well as in his mental, system, liable to 
inordinate impressions ; to fever of body as well 
as of mind. This predisposition to disease, which 
strict temperance in diet, regular exercise, and 
sound sleep, might have subdued, habits of a 
different nature strengthened and inflamed. 
Perpetually stimulated by alcohol in one or other 
of its various forms, the inordinate actions of 
the circulating system became at length habi- 
tual ; the process of nutrition was unable to sup- 
ply the waste, and the powers of life began to 
fail. Upwards of a year before his death, there 
was an evident decline in our poet's personal 
appearance ; and though his appetite continued 
unimpaired, he was himself sensible that his 
constitution was sinking. In his moments of 
thought, he reflected with the deepest regi-et on 
this fatal progress, clearly foreseeing the goal 
towards wnich he was hastening, without the 
strength of mind necessary to stop, or even to 
slacken, liis course. Hb temper now became more 
Irritable and gloomy ; he fled from himself into 
society, often of tlie lowest kind. And in such 
company, that part of the convivial scene, in 
which wine increases sensibility and excites 
benevolence, was hurried over, to reach the suc- 
ceeding part, over which uncontrolled passion 
generally presided, lie who suffers tlie pollu- 
tion of inebriation, how shall he escape other 
pollution? But let us refrain from the mention 
of errors over wliich delicacy and humanity 
draw the veil. 

In the midst of all his wanderings, Burns met 
nothing in his domestic circle but gentleness and 
forgiveness, except in the gnawings of his own 
remorse. He acknowledged his transgressions 
to the wife of his bosom, promised amendment, 
and again and again received pardon for his 
offences. But us the strength of his body 
decayed, his resolution became feebler, and 
habit acquired predominating strength. 

From October, 1792, to the January following, 
an accidental complaint confined liim to tlie 
house. A few days after he began to go aproad, 
he dined at a tavern, and returned home about 
three o'clock in a very cold morning, benumbed 
and intoxicated. Tliis was followed by an attack 
of rheumatism, which confined him about a 
week. His appetite now began to fail ; his hand 
shook, and his voice faltered on any exertion or 
emotion. His pulse became weaker and more 
rapid, and pain in the larger joints, and in the 
hands and feet, deprived him of the enjoyment 
of refreshing sleep. Too much dejected in his 
spirits, and too well aware of his real situation 
to entertain hopes of recovery, he was ever 
musing on the approaching desolation of his 
family, and his spirits sunk into a uniform 
gloom. 

It was hoped by some of his friends, that if he 
could live through the months of spring, the suc- 
ceeding season might restore him. But they 
were disappointed. The genial beams of the sun 
nfased no vigour into his languid frame; the 



summer wind blew npon him, bnt prodaoed no 
refreshment. About the latter end of June be 
was advised to go into the country, and, impa- 
tient of medical advice, as well as of every 
species of control, he determined for himself to 
try the effects of bathing in the sea. For this 
purpose he took up his residence at Brow, in 
Annandale, about ten miles east of DumfrleSf on 
the shores of the Solway-Frith. 

It happened that at that time a lady, with 
whom he had been connected in friendship by 
the sympathies of kindred genius, was residing 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Being in- 
formed of his arrival, she invited him to dinner, 
and sent her cari'iage for him to the cottage 
where he lodged, as he was unable to walk.—** I 
was struck," says this lady (in a confidential 
letter to a friend written soon after), *'with his 
appearance on entering the roouL The stamp 
01 death was impressed on his features. He 
seemed already touching the brink of eternity. 
His salutation was ' WeU, madam, have yoa any 
commands for the other world T I replied, that 
it seemed a doubtful case which of as should be 
there soonest, and that I hoped that he would 
yet live to write my epitaph. (I was then in a 
poor state of health.) He looked in my face 
with an air of great kindness, and expressed liis 
concern at seeing me look so ilL with liis accus- 
tomed sensibility. At table he ate little or 
nothing, and he complained of having entirely 
lost the tone of his stomach. We had a long ana 
serious conversation about his present situation 
and the approaching termination of all his 
earthly prospects. Ho spoke of his death without 
any of the ostentation of philosophy, but with 
firmness as well as feeling— as an event likely to 
happen very soon, and which gave him concern 
chiefly from leaving his four children so young 
and unprotected, and his wife in so interesting 
a situation— in liourly expectation of lying in of a 
fifth. He mentioned, with seeming pride and 
satisfaction, the promising genius of nis eldest 
son, and the flattering marks of approt>ation he 
had received from his teachers, and dwelt par- 
ticularly on his hopes of that boy's future con- 
duct and merit, liis anxiety for bis family 
seemed to hang heavy upon him. and the more 
perliaps from the reflection that he had not done 
them all the justice he was so well qualified to 
do. Passing from this subject^ he showed great 
concern about the care of his literary fame, and 
particularly the publication of his posthumous 
works. 11 u said ho was well aware that his 
death would (KX'asiuii some noise, and tliat every 
scrap of his writhig would be revived against 
him to the injury of Ills future reputation: that 
letters and verses written with unguarded and 
improper freedom, and which he earnestly 
wished to have buried in oblivion, would be 
handed alKiut by idle vanity or malevolence, 
when no dread of his resentment would restrain 
them, or prevent the censures of shrill-tonnied 
malice, or the insidious sarcasms of envy, from 
pouring forth all their venom to blast his fame. 

** He lamented that he had written many epi- 
grams on persons against whom he entertained 
no enmity, and whose characters he should be 
sorry to wound ; and many indifferent poetical 
pieces, which he feared would now, with all their 
imperrections on their head, be thrust upon the 
world. On this account he deeply regretted 
having deferred to put his papers into a state of 
arrangement, as he was now quite incapable of 
the exertion."— The lady goes on to mention 
many other topics of a private nature on which 
bespoke.- **The conversation," she adds, ** was 
kept up with great evenness and animation on 
his side. I had seldom seen his mind greater or 
more collected. There was frequently a con- 
siderable degree of vivacity in his sallies, and 
they would probably have had a greater share, 
had not the concern and dejection I could aoc 
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latel to increase all its peculiarities ; to nourish 
tliat lofty pride wltlcli disdains ttic littleness of 

J>rudeace and tlie restrictions of order ; and. by 
Ddalgtuce, to Increase that sensibility wliicli, 
in tlie present form of our existence, is scarcely 
compatible with peace or liappiness, even when 
accompanied with the ciioicest gifts of fortune. 

It is observed by one who was a friend and 
associate of Burns, and who has contemplated 
and explained tlie system of animated nature, 
that no sentieit being, with mental powers 
greater tliau those of men, could possibly live 
and be happy in tills world.—" If such a being 
really existed." continued he, " his misery would 
be extreme. With senses more delicate and re- 
fined; with perceptions more acute and pene- 
trating; with a taste so exquisite that the ob- 
jects around him would by no means gratify it ; 
obliged to feed on nourishment too gross for his 
frame ; he must be born only to be miserable ; 
and the continuation of his existence would be 
atterly impossible. Even In our present con- 
dition, the sameness and the insipidity of ob- 
jects and pursuits, the futility of pleasure, and 
the influice sources of excruciating pain, are 
supported with great dltHculty by cultivated 
and reflned minds. Increase our sensibilities, 
continue the same objects and situation, and no 
man could bear to live." 

Thus it appears that our powers of sensation, 
as well as our other powers, are adapted to the 
scene of our existence : that they are limited in 
mercy, as well as in wisdom. 

The speculations of Mr. Smellie arc not to be 
considered as the dreams of a theorist ; they 
were probably founded on sad experience. Tlie 
being he supposes, '^with senses more delicate 
and reflned, with perceptions more acute and 
penetrating," is to be found in real life. He is 
the temperament of genius, and perhaps a poet. 
Is there, then, no remedy for this inordinate 
sensibility ? Are there no means by which the 
happiness of one so constituted by nature may 
consulted? Perhaps it will be found, that re- 
gular and constant occupation, irksome though 
it may first be, is the true remedy. Occupation 
in which the powers of the understanding are 
exercised will diminish the force of external 
impressions, and lieep the imagination under 
restraint. 

That the bent of every man's mind should be 
followed in his education and in his destination 
in life, is a maxim Which lias been often re- 
peated, but which cannot be admitted without 
many restrictions. It may be generally true 
when applied to weak minds, which, being ca- 
pable of little, must be encouraged and strength- 
ened in the feeble impulses by which that little 
is produced. But where inoiilgent nature has 
bestowed her gifts with a litM^rai hand, the very 
reverse of this maxim ought frequently to be the 
rule of conduct. In minds of a higher order, the 
object of instruction and of discipline is very 
often to restrain rather than to impel ; to curb 
the impulses of imagination so that the passions 
also may be kept under control. Hence the ad- 
vantages, even in a moral point of view, of 
studies of a severe nature, which, while they in- 
form the understanding, employ the volition, 
that regulating power of the mind, which, like 
all oar other faculties, is strengthened by exer- 
cise, and on the superioritv of which virtue, 
happiness, and honourable fame are wholly de- 
pendent. Hence, also, the advantage of regular 
and constant application, which aids the volun- 
tary power by the production of liabits so neces- 
sary to the support of order and virtue, and so 
dimcolt to be formed in the temperament of 
genius. 

The man who is so endowed and so regulated 
may piirsae his course with confidence in almost 
any of the yariotis walks of life which choice or 
aCQideiit slutU open to htm; and provideil h« em* 



I ploys tlie talents he has cultivated, may hope for 
such imperfect happiness, and such limited suc- 

I cess, as are reasonably expected from human 
exertions. 

The pre-eminence among men which procures 
personal respect, and wliich terminates in last- 
ing reputation, is seldom or never obtained by 
the excellence of a single faculty of mind. Ex- 
perience teaclies us that it has been acquired by 
those only wlio liave possessed the comprehen- 
sion and the energy of general talents, and who 
have regulated their application, in the line 
which choice, or perhaps accident, may have de- 
termined, by the dictates of their judgment. 
4maglnation is supposed, and with justice, to bo 
the leading faculty of the poet. But what poet 
has stood the test of time by the force of this 
single faculty ? Who does not see that Homer 
and SlMkspere excelled the rest of their species 
in understanding as well as in imagination?— 
that they were pre-eminent in the highest species 
of knowledge— the knowledge of the nature and 
character of man ? On the other hand, the talent 
of ratiocination is more C8i)eclally requisite to 
the orator, even by the highest exercise in tbb 
single talent^ who does not perceive that l>emo6- 
thenes and Cicero were not more happy in their 
addresses to the reason, than in their appeals to 
the passions? Tliey knew that to excite, to 
agitate, and to delight, are among the most 
potent arts of persuasion; and they enforced 
their impression on the understanding by their 
command of all the sympathies of the heart. 
Tliese observations might be extended to other 
walks of life. He wlio has tlie faculties fitted to 
excel in poetry, lias the faculties which, duly 
governed, and differently directed, might lead 
to pre-eminence in other, and, as faras respects 
himself, perliaps in happier destinations. The 
talents necessary to the construction of an Iliad, 
under discipline and application, miglit have 
led armies to victory, or kingdoms to prosperity^ ; 
might have wielde<i the thunder of eloquence, or 
discovered and enlarged the sciences that con- 
stitute power, and improve the condition of our 
species. 

Such talents are, hideed, rare among the pro- 
ductions of nature, and occasions of bringing 
them into full exertion are rarer still. But safe 
and salutary occupatiojis may be found for men 
of genius in every dil^cction, wiiiie the useful 
and ornamental arts remain to be cultivated, 
while the sciences remain to be extended, and 
the principles of siciencc to be a)>plied to the cor- 
rection and improvement of art. In the tem- 
perament of sensibility, which is in truth the 
temperament of general talents, the principal 
object of discipline uiid instruction Is, as has 
already tieen mentioned, to strengthen the self- 
command; and this may be pi*oinoted by the 
direction of the studies, more effectually per- 
haps than has been generally understood. 

If these observations be founded in truth, they 
may lead to practical consequences of some im- 
portance. It has been too much the custoiu to 
consider the possession of |H)etlcal talents as ex- 
cluding the iiossibility of application to the 
severer branches of study, and In some degree 
Incapacitating the possessor from attaining tliose 
habits, and from bestowing that attention, 
which are necessary to success in the details 
of business, and in the engagements of active 
life. It has been common for i^ersons conscious 
of such talents to look with a sort of disdain on 
other kinds of intellectual excellence, and to 
consider themselves as in some degree absolved 
from those rules of prudence by which humbler 
minds are restricted. They are too much dis- 
posed to abandon themselves to their own sen- 
sations, and to suffer life to pass away without 
any regular exertion or settled purpose. 
But though men of genius are generally proa» 

. to ihdotence, with th«m Indolence and vmkfttt* 
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piness are In a more special way allied. The 
tinbidden splendoarsiof imagination may indeed 
at times Irradiate the gloom which inactivity 
produces; bnt sach visions, though bright, are 
transient, and servo to cast the realities of life 
into deeper shade. In bestowing greater talents, 
Nature seems very generally to liavo imposed 
on the iK)s»e8Sor the necessity of exertion. If he 
wonld escape wretchedness Better for him 
than sloth, toils the must painful, or adventures 
the most hazardous. Happier to him than 
idleness were the condition of the peasant, 
earning with incessant labour his scanty food ; 
or that of the sailor, though hanging on the 
yard-arm, and wrestling with the hurricane. 

These observations might be amply illustrated 
by the biography of men of genius of every de- 
nomination, and more especially by the biogra- 
phy of the poets. Of this last description of men, 
few seem to have enjoyed the usual portion of 
happiness that falls to the lot of humanity, those 
excepted who have cultivated poetry as an ele- 
gant amusement in the hours of relaxation from 
other occupations, or the small number who 
have engaged with success in the greater or 
more arduous attempts of the muse, in which all 
the faculties of the mind have been fully and 
permanently employed. Even taste, virtue, and 
comparative Independence do not seem capable 
of bestowing on men of genius peace and tran- 
quillity, without such occupation as may give re- 
gular and healthful exercise to the faculties of 
body and mind. Tlie amiable Shenstone has 
left us the records of his imprudence, of his 
indolence, and of his unhappiness, amidst the 
shades of Leasowes ; and the virtues, the learn- 
ing, and the genlns of Uray, equal to the loftiest 
attempt of the epic muse, failed to procure him 
in the academic bowers of Cambridge the tran- 
qailllty and that respect which less fastidiousness 
of taste, and greater constancy and vigour of 
exertion, would have doubtless obtained. 

It is more necessary that men of genius should 

■ be aware of the importance of self-command 

and of exertion, because their indolence Is 

(jecullarly exposed, not. merely to unhappiness, 
)nt to disease of mind, and to errors of conduct, 
which are generally fatal. Tills Interesting sut>- 
ject deserves a jwi-ticular investigation ; but we 
must content ourselves with one or two cursory 
remarks. Relief is sometimes sought for the 
melancholy of indolence In practices which for 
ft time soothe and gratify the sensation, bnt 
which in the end involve the sufferer in darker 
gloom. To command the external circumstances 
by which happiness Is affected, it is not in 
hnman power; bnt there are various substances 
in nature which operate on the system of the 
nerves, so as to give a fictitious gaiety to thep 
ideas of imagination, and to alter the effect of 
Ihe external Impressions which we receive. 
Opium is chiefly employed for this purpose by 
the disciples of 9lahouiet. and the inhabitants of 
Asia; bnt alcohol, the principle of Intoxication 
In vinous and splrltous liquors, is preferred in 
Europe, and is universally used in the Christian 
world. Under the various wounds to which 
indolent sensibility is exposed, and under the 
gloomy apprehensions respecting futurity to 
which it is BO often a prey, how strong Is the 
temptatloh to have recourse to an antidote by 
which the pain of these wounds Is suspended, by 
which the heart is exhilarated, kleas of hope 
and happiness are excited in the mind, and the 
forms of external nature clothed with new 
beauty?— 

Elysium opens round, 
A pleasing frenzy buoys the lightcn'd soul, 
And sanguine hopes dispel your fleeting care; 
And what was difficult, and what was dire, 
Yields to your prowess, and superior stars : 
The happiest of yon all that e'er were mad, 



Or are, or shall be, conld this folly last. 

But soon your heaven is gone ; a heavier gloom 

Shut o'er your head 

• • > • 

Morning comes; your cares return 

With tenfold rage. An anxious stomach well 
May be enduredf: so may the throbbing head : 
But such a dim delirium, such a dream 
Involves you ! such a dastardly despair 
Unmans your soul, as madd'ufng Pentheus felt, 
When baited round Cithseron's cruel sides. 
He saw two suns and double Thebes ascend. 

Armstkong's Art of Preserving Health, b. iv. 
1.163. 

Such are the pleasures and the pains of in- 
toxication, as they occur in the temperament of 
sensibility, described by a genuine poet, with a 
degree of truth and energy which nothing but 
experience conld have dictated. There are, in- 
deed, some individuals of this temperament on 
whom wine produces no cheering influence. On 
some, even In very moderate qnantitles, its 
effects are painfully irritating; In large doses It 
excites dark and melancholy ideas; and In doses 
still larger, the fierceness of Insanity itself. 
Such men ai*e happily exempted from a tempta- 
tion to which experiences teaches us the finest 
dispositions often yield, and the influence of 
which, when strengthened by habit. It Is a 
humiliating truth, that the most powerful minds 
have not been able to resist. 

It is the more necessary for men of genius to 
be on their guard against the habitual use of 
wine, because It is apt to steal on them in- 
sensibly ; and because the temptation to excess 
usually presents Itself to them in tlieir social 
hours, when they are alive only to warm and 
generous emotions, and when prudence and 
moderation are often contemned as selfishness 
and timidity. 

It is more necessary for them to guard against 
excess In the use of wine, because on them its 
effects are physically and morally in an especial 
manner injurious. In proportion to its stimula- 
ting Influence on the system (on which the plea- 
surable sensations depend) Is the debility that 
ensues; a debility that destroys digestion, and 
terminates in habitual fever, dropsy, janndic4% 
paralysis, or insanity. As the strength of the 
body decays, the volition falls; In proportion as 
the sensations are soothed and gratified, tlio 
sensibility Increases; and" morbid sensibility is 
the pai-ent of Indolence, because, while It impairs 
the regulating power of the mind, it exaggerates 
all the obstacles to exertion. Activity, |)er- 
severance, and self-command, become more and 
more difficult, and the great purpcwes. of ulillly, 
patriotism, or of honourable ambition, which 
had occupied the hnagination, die away in fruit- 
less resolutions, or in feeble efforts. 

To apply these ol)servation8 to the subject of 
our memoirs would l»e a useless as well as a 
painful task, it Is, indeed, a duty we owe to 
the living, not to allow our admiration of great 
genius, or even our pity for its unhappy destiny, 
to wniceal or disguise its errors. But there are 
sentiments of respect, ami even of tenderness, 
with which this duty should be performed; 
there Is an awful sanctity which Invests tlio 
mansions of the deiul: and let those who 
moralize over the graves of their contem|>orarles, 
reflect with humility on their own errors, nor 
forget how soon they may themselves require 
the candour and the syiuiMUby they toe called 
upon to bestow, 
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ON THE DEATH OF BUKNS. 

BY MK. K08C0E. 

A GKEAT nninl>er of pocuis have been written 
on the death uf Burns, some of them of consider- 
able poetical merit To have subiolned all of 
them to the present edition, would have been 
to hdv« enlarged it to anoliicr volume at least; 
and to have made a selection, would have been 
a task of con!(iderable delicacy. 

The editor, tlierefore, presents one poem only 
on this uielandiuiy subject: a poem which has 
not before apiwared in print. It Is from the pen 
uf one who has sympathized deeply in tiie fate 
uf Bums, and will not be found unworthy of its 
autliur— the Biographer of " Lorenzo deWedicl." 
Of a person so well known, It is wholly unneces- 
sary f»r tlie editor to speak ; ami, if it were 
iifcca.sary, it would not be easy for him to And 
language tluit would adequately express his re- 
spect and his affection. 

Kear high thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread, 
And, Scotia, pour thy thousand nils. 

And wave liiy heaths with blossoms red. 
But ah! what |>oet now shall tread 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign, 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead, 
8ince he, the sweetest bard, is dead. 

That ever brcath'd the soothing strain ! 

As green thy towering iiines may grow. 

As clear thy streams may speed along, 
As bright thy summer suns may glow, 

.Vs gaily charm thy feathery throng; 
But now, unheeded is the song. 

And dull and lifeless all around. 
For his wild harp lies all unstrung. 

And cold the hand that waked Its sound. 

What tho' thy vigorous offspring rise 

In arts, in arms, thy sons excel ; 
Tho' beautv In thy daughters' eves. 

And health in every feature dwell ; 
Yet who shall now their praises tell. 

In strains impasston'd, fond and free. 
Since he no more the song shall swell 

To love, and liberty, ana thee. 

With step-dame eye and frown severe 

His hapless youth why didst thou view? 
For all thy joys to him were dear. 

And all his vows to thee where due ; 
Nor greater bliss his bosom knew. 

In opening youth's delightful prime. 
Than when thy favouring car he drew 

To listen to his chanted rhyme. 

Thy lonely wastes and frowning skies 

To him where all With rapture fraught ; 
He heard with Joy the tempest rise 

That waked him to snbllmer thought ; 
And oft thy winding dells he sought. 

Where wild flow rs pour'd their rathe per- 
fume. 
And with sincere devotion brought 

To thee the summer's earliest bloom. 

But ah ! no fond maternal smile 

His unprotected youth cnjoy'd, 
Ills limbs Inur'd to early toll. 

His days with early hurdships tried: 
And more to mark the gloomy void, 

And )>Id him feel his misery. 
Before his infant eyos would glide 

Day dreams of immortality. 



Yet, not by cold neglect depress'd. 

With sinewy arm he tum'd the soil. 
Sunk with the evening sun to rest. 

And met at mom his earliest smile. 
Waked by his rastic pipe, meanwhile 

The powers of fancy came along. 
And sooth'd his lengthend hours of toll. 

With native wit and sprightly song. 

—Ah ! days of bliss, too swiftly fled. 

When vigoroas health from labour springs, 
And bland contentment smooths the bed. 

And sleep his ready opiate brings ; 
And hovering ronnd on airy whigs 

Float the light forms of yonng desire. 
That of unutterable things 

The soft and shadowy hope inspire. 

Now spells of mightier power preiMurc, 

Bid brighter phantoms round him dance; 
Let Flattery spread her viewless snare. 

And Fame attract his vagrant glance ; 
Let sprightly Pleasure too advance, 

L'nveird her eyes, unclasp'd her zone, 
Till, lost in love*8 delirious trance. 

He scorns the joys his youth has known. 

Let Friendship pour her brightest blaze. 

Expanding all the bloom of soul ; 
And Mirth concentre all her rays, » 

And point them fnmi the sparkling bowl; 
And let the careless moments roll 

In social pleasure unconflned. 
And confldence that spnms control 

Unlock the inmost springs of mind : 

And lead his steps those bowers among. 

Where elegance with splendour vies, 
Or Science bids her favour'd throng. 

To more refined sensations rise : 
Beyond the peasant's humbler joys. 

And freed from each laborious strife 
There let him team the bliss to prize 

Tliat waits the sons of polish'a life. 

Then whilst his throbbing veins beat high 

With every impulse of delight. 
Dash from his lips the cup ofjoy. 

And shroud tho scene In shades of night ; 
And let Despair, with wizard light. 

Disclose the yawning gulf below, 
And pour Incessant on his sight 

Her spectced ills and shapes of woe : 

And show beneath a cheerless shed, 

With sorrowing heart and streaming eyes, 
III silent grief wliere droops her head, 

The partner of his early Joys ; 
And let his Infants' tender cries 

His fond parental succour claim. 
And bid him hear In agonies 

A husband's and a fatlier's name. 

'TIs done, the powerful charm succeeds; 

His high reluctant spirit bends ; 
In bitterness of soul he bleeds, 

Nor longer with his fate contends. 
An Idiot laugh the welkin rends 

As genius thus degraded lii's ; 
Till pitying Heaven tho veil extends 

Tliat shrouds the Poet's ardcni eyes. 

—Rear high thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread, 
And SooTiA, pour thy thousand rills, 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red; 
But never more shall poet tread 

Thy airy height, thy woodland reign, 
Since ho, the sweetest bard, is dead, 

Tliat ev«r breath'd th« soothing strnlti. 



iURSS' POETICAL WORKS. 



When wearlna Ihrou^h thcafurnwn^ 
TwB iloKS, Ihsl were ub IhiSflPBTBiiie, 



at irsy poor bojks liv'd nvL'^raU 



Tiioi'i Uttie ifiwi If- doimriiiiit wimrlo, ' 
Unr wtaijnier-hi. me blinlt mniiier, 

Kvtter Lbin anj tcnuit mmi ' 

I [ la luHUMr li*g In ■■ ilu Iwi- : 

1 vwa U's pait mj comprelujiBlija. 

Trowth, CtaWtfi^''^' llicvTTfush'l tnonsU ; 
A cutter hUWEfflTll JL Bti«a|Fli> 
Wl" dJnj lUiies Uiujlii 1 djte, 

Hlinsal', awlle,hathni>Buuiilin, 

A ■m/trle o' wm doddle wemw, 

An noiifm Imt 111! hu|- din. 1o k«n • <■■ . 

ll^riilit ■»>■ unit In ili»a nil' rumrt**^-^ ^ 

l.lko luu o' haalfh, or wint of imuiiar^"' 
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Bnt ihen, to •« howya-re ikrIkIiII. 
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Lord. Quill oar nutrj can: njw JIulo 
They gang u laacy far poor liM, ' 
As (wftdVixindlng brock. 

yn nottud. on inirljlrn"n conM-day, 
Poor tnunt bodlei. Knot o' Budi, ' ^ 

LHoirtli«r>uuitbolaa[uiarB»ii>h; * 

Ha'll uwMwnd tkMU, point tbair nur : 
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And hurlt ■,' an' U»r aiHl inmUe! 
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BURNS 

Clin niiUi%h«' UQfl&8*MM<.tt lAipW* > *. 
Thoy U/jiKKlHEheh- Dfivrttc caTe^* • * * 
To mind the Kirk and State affaire: 
Tlicy'll talk u' patronage and priests, 
\Vi' Rindiing fury in ttieir breasts ; 
Or tell wtiat new taxation's comin. 
And ferlle at the folic in Lon'on. 

As bleaii-fac'd Hallowmas returns. 
They get the jovial, rantine Urns, 
When rural life, o' every station, 
Unite in common recreation; 
Love Hiinies, Wit slaps, an' social Mirtb, 
Forgets there's Care upo' the earth. 

That merry day the year begins 
They bar the door on frost v win's ; 
The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream. 
An' sheuH a heart-inspiring stream ; 
The luntin' pipe, and sneesliin' mill. 
Are handed round wi' right uuid will ; 
Tiie cantic anld folks craekitT crouse. 
The young anes rautin' through the house. 
My heart lias been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barkit wi' them. 
Still it's owre true that ye hae said, 
Sic game Is now owre aften plav'd. 
Tliere's monie a creditable stock 
O' decent, iiouest, fawsout fo'k. 
Are rivoQ out baith root and branch. 
Some rascal's prldefu' greec to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit bimsei the fester 
In favour wi' some gentle master, 
Wha ftUULijs tlirang a-parllanientin*. 
For Britain's guid his saul indonthi'. 

C^SAR. 

Haith, lad, ye little ken about it ; 

For Britain's guid! guid fuith I doubt it; 

Say rather, gaun as Premier s lead him, 

An' saying aye or no's they bid him ; 

At operas an' plavs parading. 

Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading, 

Or maybe, in a frolic daft. 

To Hague or Calais takes a waft, 

Tb make a tour, and tak a whirl. 

To learn bon ton, and sec the worl'. 

There, at Vienna, or Versailles, 
He rives his father's auld entails ; 
Or bv Madrid he takes the rout. 
To thrum guitars and feoht wi' nowt ; 
Or down Italian vista htarties. 
Wh re-hunting amang groves o* myrtles ; 
Tlicn bousfi&drumly German water. 
To malTmmscnook fair and fatter. 
And clear the conseqiientlal sorrows, 
Love-gifts of carnival signoras. 
For Britain's guid ! for her de truction ! 
Wi' dissipation, feud, an' faction. '"^ 

LAUTH. 

Hech man ! dear sire ! is that the gate 
They waste sae monie a braw estate'/ 
Are we sae foughten and harass'd 
For gear to gang that gate at last'? 

O wad 1 hey stay aback frae courts. 
An' please themselves wl' countra sports, 
It wad for every ane be better. 
The laird, the tenant, and the cotter! 
For thae frank, rantin'. rambiin' billies, 
Flfint-bact o' them's lll-heartcd fellows, 
ETxceptTbr breakin' o' their trimmer. 
Or sneaking lightly o' their limmor. 
Or shootin' o' a hare or moor-cock, 
The ne'er a bit, they're ill to poor folk. 

But will ye tell me. Maister Csesar, 
Sure great folk's life's a live of pleasure; 
Nae canld or hunger e'er can steer them. 
The very thought o't need nu fear them. 

CiCSAR. 

Lord, man ! were ye but whyles where I am. 
The gentles ye wad ne'er envy em. 



POETICAL W014KS. 

* * 

It's true, they nocdna starve or sweat. 
Thro' winter's cauld or simmer's heat ; 
They've nae sair wark to craze tlieir Danes, 
And nil auld age wl' grips an' granes : 
But human bodies are sic foiris. 
For a' their colleges and schools, 
That when nae real ills perplex them. 
They make enow themselves to vex them. 
An' aye the less they hae to sturt them, -(^^-^yvjAi 
In like proportion less will hdK t&em : 
A country fellow at the pleugh. 
His acres till'd, he's right eneugh ; 
A country lassie at her wheel ; 
Her di2£UJi8 done, she's unco weel ; 
But gentlemen, an' ladles want, 
Wt' ev'ndown want o' wark are curet. 
They loiter, lounging, lank and lazy ; 
Though de'il haet alls thum, yet uneasy ; 
Their days insTfntl. dull and tasteless ; 
Tlieir nights unquiet, hing, an' restless; 
And e'en their sports, their bails, and races, 
Tliere gallopin' through pubHc places ; 
There's sic parade, sic pomp, an' art. 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 
The men cast out in party matches, 
Tlien sowther a' in deep debauches ; 
Ae night they're mad wi' drink and wh-ring, 
Niest day their life is past enduring 
Tlie ladies arm in arm, in clusters. 
As great and gracious a' as slstera ; 
But hear their absent thoughts o' ither, 
Tliey're a' run dells an' Jades thegithar. n -y 
Whyles, o'er the wee bit cup and plaiye, ^•wt^-^J-' 
They sip the scandal potion prettyT ^ 

Or lee-langs nights, wl' crabbit Iciiks, 
Pore owre tlie devil's pictur'd betlks ; 
Stake on a chance a farmer's stack-yard, 
.\iul cheat like only unhaiig'd blackguard. 

There's some exception, man an' woman; 
But this is gentry's life in common. 

By this the sun was out o' sight. 
An' darker gloaming brought the niuht ; 
I'he bum-clock liumm'd wi lazy drone, 
The kye stood rowtln' i' the hmu ; 
When up tliey gat and shook their lugt, 
Uejoiccd they wore un men but dogs; 
And each took aff ills several way, 
Kusolved to meet some ither day. 



SCOTCH DRINK. 

Gic him strong drink until he wink. 

That's sinking in desimir ; 
An' liquor guid to fire his bluid. 

That's prest wi' grief an' care ; 
There let him bouse, and deep carouse, 

Wi' bumpers flowing o'er. 
Till he forgets his loves or debts. 

An' minds his griefs no more. 

Solomon's Proverbs, xxxi. 6, 7. 

Let other poets raise a fracas, 

'Bout vines, and wines, and drunken B :ccha9. 

And crabbit names and stories wrack us, 

And grate our lug, 
I sing the juice Scotch beare can mak us. 

In glass or jug. 

O thou, my Muse ! guid auld Scotch Drink ; 
Whctlier through wimpUng worms i bou Jink, 
Or, richly brown, ream owre the brink, 

In glorious faem. 
Inspire me, till l lisp and wink. 

To sing th3' name ! 

Lot husky wheat tlic liaughs adorn, 
.-\i)d aits set up their awiiTe horn, 
And pease and beans at e'en or mom. 

Perfume the plain, 
f^eze me on thee, John Barleycorn, 

Thou king o' grain ! 



THE AUTHOR'S EARNEST CRY AND PRAYER. 



On thee aft Scotland chows her oood 
In soaple scones, the wale o* food! 
Or tnmblin' in the boiling flood 

Wi*kailanM>eef; 
Bat when thou ponrs thy strong heart's blood, 

There thoa shines chief. 

Food Alls the wani^, an' keeps as livln* ; 
Tlio* life's a gift no worth recflvin', 
When heavy dragg'd wl' pine and grievin* 

BiU,oirdbythee.* 
The wheels o' life g«c down hill, scievln', 

Wl' rattlin' glee. 

Then clears the head o' doited Lear ; 
Thou cheers the heart o' drooping Care; 
Thou strings the nerves oP Labour sair, 

At's weary toll ; 
Then even brightens dark Despair 

W gloomy smile. 

Aft, clad in massy siller weed, 
Wr Gentles thou erects thy liead. 
Yet humbly kind, in time o' need. 

The poor man's >vine ; 
His wee drapparritch, or his bread. 

Thou kitchens flue. 

Thon art the life o' public haunts : 

Boat thee, what were our fairs and rants ? 

£v'n godly meetings o' the saunts, 

By thee inspired. 
When gaphig tney besiege the tents, 

Are doubly fired. 

niat merry night we get the corn in, 
O sweetly then thou reams the horn in! 
Or reeking on a New-year momln' 

In cog or bicker, 
An* just a wee drap sp'rltual bum in, 

An' gusty sucker! 

When Vulcan gies Ills bellows breath. 
All* ploughmen gather with their gralth, 
O rare ! to see thee fizz and freath 

In the lugget caup ! 
Then Bumewin^ comes on like death 

At ev ry chaup. 

Nae mercy, then, for aim or steel : 
The brawnie, banie, ploughman chlel'. 
Brings hard owrehip, with sturdy wheel, 

The strong forchammcr, 
Till block and studdie ring and reel 

Wl' dmsome clamour. 

When skrilln' weanles see the light. 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright. 
How furablln' culfs their dearies slight; 

Wae worth the name ! 
Kae howdle gets a socials night. 

Or plack f rae them. 

Wlien necbors anger at a plea, 
And just as wnd and wnd can be, 
ll«w easy can the barley bree 

Cement the quarrel! 
It's aye the cheapest lawyer's fee. 

To taste the barrel. 

Alake ! that e'er my Muse has reason 
To wyte her countrymen wl' treason; 
But raonle dally weet their wcasun 

Wl' liquors nice. 
And hardly, in a winter's season. 

E'en spier her price. 

Wae worth that brandy, burning trash ! 
Fell source o' mony a pain and brash ! 
Twins monie a poor, dnylt, drnckcn hash, 

O'hanf his days; 
An* sends, beside, auld Scotland's cash 

To her worst faes. 



Ye Scots, who wish auld Scotland well, 
Yc chiefs, to yon my tale 1 ten. 
Poor piackless deevils like mysel' ! ' 

It sets you ill, 
wr bitter dearthfn' wines to mell. 

Or foreign gill. 

Mar gravels round his blather wrench. 
Air gouts torment him hich by inch, 
Wha twists his gmntle wl' a gluiich 

O' sur disdain. 
Out owre a glass o' whisky-punch, 

Wl' honest men. 

O Whisky ! soul o' plays and pranks ! 

Accept a Bardie's humble thafiks ! 

When wanting thee, what tuneless crankr. 

Are my poor verses ! 
Thou comes— they rattle i' their ranks 

At 'Ither's ♦ ♦ ! 

TheeFerlntosh! O sadly lost! 
Scotland lament frae coast to coast ! 
Now colic grips, and barking hoast. 

May kill us a'; 
For loyal Forbes^ charter'd boast, 

Ista'enawa'! 

Thae curst horse-leeches o' th' Excise, 
Wha mak the Whisky Steiis their prize ! 
Hand up thy han*, Deil ! ance. twice, thrlca! 

There, seize the bihikers ; 
An' bake them up In bmnstane pies. 

For poor drinkers. 

Fortune ! if thon'll but gle me still 
Hale breeks, a scone, an' Whisky gill. 
An' rowth o rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak a' the rest. 
An' deal't about as thv blind skill 

Directs thee best. 



THE AUTHOR'S EARNEST CRY AND 
PRAYER4 TO THE SCOTCH REPRESEN- 
TATIVES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Dearest of Distillation ! last and 

best 

How art thou lost ! Parody on 

Milton. 

Ye Irish Lords, ye Knights an' Squires, 
Wha represent our burghs an' shires. 
And doucely manage our affairs 

In parliament, 
To you a simple bardie's prayers 

Are humbly sent. 

Alas ! my ronplt Muse Is hearse ! 

Your honours' heart.H wl' grief 'twad pierce. 

To see her slttln' ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Low r the dust, 
An' screechln' out prosaic verse. 

An' like to brust ! 

Tell them wha hae the chief direction, 
Scotland an' roc's in great affliction. 
E'er sin' they laid that curst restriction 

On Aquivitte ; 
An' roase thero np to strong conviction 

An' move their pity. 

Stand fortli, an' tell yon Premier Y^ontli,& 

The honest, open, naked truth : 

Tell him o* mine and Scotiand'H drouth. 

His servans humble : 
The muckle devil blaw ye south. 

If ye dissemble ! 

Does ony great man glunch an' gloom! 
Speak out, and never fash your thumb! 
Let posts an' pensions sink or soom 

Wl' them wha grant 'em: 
If honest ly they canna come, • ^ 

Far better want 'em. 



BURNS' POETICAL WQRKS. 



In gath'ring votes joa were na slack; 
lifow stand as tlghtij byyoar tack : 
Ne'er claw jonr lag, an' fldge yonr back. 

An' ham an' haw ; 
Bat raise yonr arm, an' tell yoar crack 

Before them a*. 

Paint Scotland greeting owro her tlilssle ; 
Her matchkin stoop astoom's a whissle ; 
An' Excisemen in a hassle, 

Seizin' a stell, 
Trinmphant crnshln't like a mussel. 

Or lampit shell. 

Then on the tither hand present her, 
A blackguard Smaggler right behint her, 
An* cheerk-for-chow, a chuflAe Vihtner, 

Celleagning Join, 
Picking her ponch as bare as winter 

Of a' kind coin. 

Is there, that bears the name o' Scot 
Bat feels his heart's blald rising hot. 
To see his poor auld Mlthcr's |H>t 

Thns dnng in staves. 
An' r'nnder'd o' her hindmost groat 

By gallows knaves ? 

Alas ! I'tn bnt a nameless wight. 
Trod r the mire clean oat o' sight I 
Bat couid I like Montgomeries* fight, 

Or gad like Boswell, 
There's some sark-necks I wad draw tight, 

An' tie some hose welL 

Ood bless your honours! can ye sce't, 
The kind, auld, cantie Carlln greet, 
An* no get warmly to vonr feet. 

An' gar tnem hear it. 
An' tell them wl' a patriot heat. 

Ye winna bear it ! 

Some o' you nicely ken tlje laws. 
To round the peViod an' naose, 
An' wi' rhetonc clause on clause 

To mak harangues ; 
Then echo thro' St Stephen's wa's, 

Auld Scotland's wrangs. 

Dempster, a true-blue Scot I'sc warran ; 
Thee, alth-detestlng, chaste Kilkcrran ;' 
An' thatr,11b-garret HigMand baron, 

The Laid o' Graham ;» 
An' ane, a chap that'f auld farran, 

Dnudas his name. 

Erskine, a spunkio Norland bllllc : 
True. Campbells, Frederick, an' llay; 
An' Livingstone, the banid Sir Willie, 

An' mony Ithers, 
Whom auld Demosthenes or TuUy 

Might own for brltiters. 

See, sodger Hugh, my watchman stented, 

If bardies e'er are represented ; 

1 ken that if your sword were wanted, 

Ye'd lend a hand. 
But when there's onght to say anent it, 
Ye're at a stand. 

Arouse, my boys! exert your mettle, 
To get auld Scotland back her kettle ; 
Or faith. I'll wad my new pleugh-pettle 

You'll see't or lang. 
She'll teach you. wl' a reckin whittle, 

Anlther sang. 

This while she's been in cank'rous mood; 
Her lost MIHtla fired her blnld : 
(Deil na they never mair do guid, 

Play'd her that pliskle I) 
And now she's like to rin red-wad 

About her Whisky. 



An', Lord, if ance they pit her till't. 
Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt, 
An' dark an' pistol at her belt. 

She'll tak the streets. 
An' rin her whittle to the hilt 

I'th' first she meets! 

For * * * sake, sirs ! then speak her fair 
An' stralk her cannie wi' the hair. 
An' to the muckle house repair, 

Wr hutant speed. 
An' strive, wi' »' your wit and lear, 

To get remead. 

Yon ill-tongued tinkler, Charlie Fox. 
May taunt you wi' his Jeers an' mocks ; 
But gie him't het, my hearty cocks ! 

E'en cowe the caddie ! 
And send him to his dicing-box 

An' sportln' lady. 

Tell yon gnld bluld o' auld Boconnock's. 
Ill be his debt twa mashlnm bonniK'kK, 
An' drink his health in auld Nanse Tinnock's^ 

Nino times a week. 
If he some scheme, like tea an' winnuck-s 

Wad kindly seek. 

Could he some commutation broach, 
I'll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 
He needna fear their foul reproach. 

Nor erudition. 
Yon mixtie-maxtle, queer hotch-potch 

The Coalition. 

Auld Scotland has a rancle tongue ; 
She's Just a devil wl' a rung; 
An' if she promise auld or young 

To tak their part, 
Tho' by the neck she should bo strong, 

She'll no desert. 

An' now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, 
May still your Mither's heart support ye ; 
Then, tho^ a Minister grow dorty, 

An' kick your place. 
Yc'll snap your fingers, poor an' hearty, 

Before his face. 

Ood bless your Honours a' your days, 
Wl' sowps o' kail and brats o' clalse. 
In spite o' a' the thievish kaes 

That liaunt St. Jamie's! 
Yonr humble poet- sings an' prays 

While Kab his name is. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Let half-starved slaves in warmer skies 
See future wines, rich clnst'rlng, rise ; 
Their lot auld Scotland ne'er envies, 

But blithe and frisky, 
She eyes her freebom, martial boya, 

Tak aff their Whisky. 

What tho' their Phoebus kinder warms. 
While fragrance blooms and beauty chnrms ; 
When wretches range. In famish'd swarms. 

The scented groves. 
Or hounded forth, dishonour arms 

In hungry droves. 

Their gun's a burden on their shonthcr ; 
They downa bide the stink o' pouther; 
Their bauidest thought's a hank'ring swither 

Or stair or rin, 
Till skelp— a shot— they're, a' throwthcr, 

To save their skin. 

But bring a Scotsman frae his hill. 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill. 
Say, such is royal George's will. 

An' there's the foe. 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at A Wow, 



THB HOLY FAIR. 



Nae caald, faint-hearted donbtings tease him ; 
Death comes, with fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wr bialdy hand a welcome gies him ; 

An' when he fa's, 
His latest draught o' breathin* lea'se him 
In faint huzzas. 

Sages their solemn een roav steek 
An raise a philosophic reek^ 
An' physically causes seek. 

In clime and season : 
But tell me Whisky's nauie in Greek, 

I'll tell the reason. 

Scotland, my auld, respected Mither; 
Tho' whyles ye moistiry your leather. 
Till whare you sit, on craps o' heather, 

Ye tine your dam : 
Freedom and Whisky gang thegltUerl— 

Tak aff your dram ! 



THE HOLY FA1R.10 



^ 



A robe of seeming truth and trust 

Hid crafty Observation ; 
And secret hung witli noison'd crust, 

The dirk of Defamation : 
A mask tliat like the gurgut show'd 

Dye-varying on tho pigeon ; 
And for a manilc largo and broad, 

Ue wrapt him in Rehgiou. 

Hypocrisy-a-la-mode. 

Upon a simmer Sunday morn. 

When Nature's faCe Is fair, 
I walked forth to view the com, 

An' snuff the caller air. 
The rising sun owrs Galston muirs, ,*Wi 

Wi' glorious light was glintin' v^a-v^"^' 
The hares were hirplin' down the furs, 

The lav'rocks they were chantiu' 
Fu' sweet that day. 

As lightsomely 1 glowr'd abroad 

To see a scene say gay. 
Three hizzies. early at the road, 

Cam skelpin' up tne way : . 
Twa had manteeles o' dolefu' black, 

Butane wl' lyart lining ; \r ♦■j 
The inird that gaed a wee a-back. 

Was in the fastiion shining, 
Fu' gay that day. 

Tho twa appear'd like sisters twin. 

In feature, form, an' claes: 
Tlieir visage wither'd, lang, an' thin, 

An' sour as ony slae ; 
The third came up, hap-stap-an'-Iowp. 

As light as ony lambie. 
An' wi a curchie low did stoop, 

As soon as e'er she saw me. 
Fu' kind that day. 

Wi' l)onnet afl, quoth T, "Sweet lass, 

I think ye seem to ken mc: 
I'm sure I've seen that bonnic face. 

But yet 1 canna name ye. 
Quo' she, an' langhin' as she spak, 

An' tak's me by the hands, 6 v>><XtL'>**-< 
" Ye, for my sake, ha'e gi'en the feck 

Of a' the ten commands 

A |creed some day. 

"My name is fun— your cronic dear. 

The nearest friend ye ha'e : 
An' this is Superstition here. 

An' that's Hypocrisy. 
I'm gaun to Maachtine Holy Fair, 

To spend an hour in daffln' : 
Gin ye'll go there, yon mnkled pair. 

We will get famous ianghln' 
At them this day." 



Quoth I, "Wi' a' ray heart, I'll do't: ^ 

I'll get ray Sunday's sark on, SH»«-* 
And racet you on the Xidtf spot ; 

Faith, we'se liae fine remarkin' !" 
Then I gaid harae at crowd le-thne. 

And soon 1 made me ready ; 
For roads were clad, frae side to side, 

Wi' mony a weary body, 

In droves that day. . 

Here farmersfgash, in riding grallh, 

GaedTTftnan^by their cottars ; 
There, swankios young, in braw brald-clailw, 

Are springin o'er the gutters. 
The lasses, skelpin' baretit, thrang. 

In silks an' scarlets glitter; 'l->c«.H %« «• ••^ 
Wi' sweet milk-cheese in raonlc n whang. 

And farls bak'd wl* butter, 

Fu' crump that day. 

When by the plate we set our nose, 

Weel heaped up by ha'pence, 
A greedy glowr Black Bonnet throws. 

And we maun draw our tippencc* 
Then in we go to see the show. 

On every side they gatherin . 
Son)C carrying deals, some chairs an' stooiJ, 

An some are busy blethrin' 

Bight loud that day. 

Here stands a shed to fend the show'rs 

An' screen our contra Gentry, 
Their racer Jess, an twa-three more. 

Are blinkin' at the entry. 
Here sits a raw of tittlln' jades, 

Wi' heavin' breast and bare neckwAfl,/<kVA 
An' there a batch of wabaifirladsr^ 

Blackguardln' frae KlTmamock, 
For fun this day. 

Here some are thinkin' on their sins, 

And some upo' their claes; 
And curses feet that fyl'd his shins, 

Anither sighs an' prays ; ^ * ,^^ v-i 
On this hand sits a chosen swatch,^ 

Wr screw'd-up grace-proud faces; 
On tliat a set o' chaps nt watch, 

Thrang winkin' on the lasses 
To chairs that day. 

happy Is the man an' blest ! 

Kae wonder that It pride him !) 
Wha's aln dear lass, that he likes bCu, 

Comes clinkin' down beside him ! 
wr arm repos'd on the chair-buck, 

Ho sweetly does compose him ; 
Which, by degrees, slips mund her neck, 

An's loof upon her bosoin, 

Unkenn'd that day. 

Now a' the congregation o'er 

Is siient expectatton ; 
For MoodielkpWjIvtne holy door 

Wl tidings o damnation. 
Should Hornie. as In ancient days, 

'Mang sons o' God present him, 
The vera sight o' Moodlc's face. 

To's am bet hame had sent him 
wr fright that day. 

Hear how he clears the points o' fulth 

wr rattlln' an' thumpln'l 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrat»i, 

He's stampin' an' he's Jumpln'l 
His lengthen'd chin, his turn"d-up snout, 

His eldritch squeel and gestures, 
Oh, how they tire the heart devout, 

Like cantbarldian plasters, 
inv* i'^«.<<>n SIC a day ! 

But hark ! the tent has chang'd Its voice; 

There's peace and rest nae langer: 
For a' the real fudges rise. 

They canna sit lor anger. 



BCBNS* POETICAL W0BK8. 



Smith opem oat his canld harangQes 

On practice and <m morals ; 
An* all the godly poor in tlirangs. 

To gie the Jars an* barrels 
A lift tliat day. 

What signifies his barren shine 

Of moral pow'rs and reason ? 
His English style, an' gesture fine. 

Are a clean oat o' season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some anld pagan Heathen, 
The moral man ne does define. 

But Be*er a word o' faith in 

That's right that day. 

In gnid time comes an antidote 

Aniinst sic poison'd nostrnin: 
For Peebles, frae the water-fit. 

Ascends the holy roetrom : 
See, np he's got the word o' God, 

An* meek an* mim has view*d it, 
TThlle Common-sense has ta*en tlic road, 

An* aff, an* op the Cowgatc'i 
Fast, fast, that day. 

Wee Miller nelst the gnard relieves. 

An' orthodoxy raJMes. 
Tho* in his heart he weel believes. 

And thinks it aald wives* fables : 
But, faith; the birkie wants a manse 

So cannily he homes them ; 
Althu* his camartfltluid sense 
Like haffins- ways o'ercomes him 
w. -^ . . At times that day. 

Now batt an* ben, the change-house fills, 

Wi* yfll-canp commentators : 
Ilcre*8efyiiig oat for bakes and gills. 

And there the pint stoop clatters ; 
While thick an* thrang, an* loud an* lang, 

Wi' logic, an* wi* Scrlptore, 
They raise a din, that in the end. 

Is like to breed a roptore 

O' wrath that day. 

Leea« me on Drink! it gi*es as mair 

Than either School or College: 
It kindles wit. it waokens lair, 

It pangs OS fon o* knowledge. 
Be*t whisky gill, or penny wlicep. 

Or ony stronger potion. 
It never fails, on drinking deep. 

To kittle op oar notion 

By night or day. 

Tho lads an* lasses, blythely bent 

To mind baith saol and body, 
Sit rooud the table weel content, 

An* steer abont the toddy. 
On this ane*s dress, and ane's Icuk, 

They're makin* observation ; 
While some are cozie i' the ueuk, 

An* forming assignations 

To meet some day. 

Bot now the Lord*8 ain trumpet tonts. 

Till a' the hiUs are ratrin'. 
An' echoes back retom the shoots: 

Black Russell Is na sparin : 
His piercing words, like Highland swords 

Divide the joints an* marrow; 
His talk o* HelL where devils dwell. 

Oar very sanb does harrow 

Wi* fright that day. 

As vast, onbottom'd, boondless pit, 

Fiird foo o' lowin, bmnstane, 
Wha's ragln* flame and scorchin* heat 

Wad melt the hardest whun-stane ! 
The half asleep start up wi* fear, 

And think they hear it roarin*. 
When presently* it does appear, 

'Twas but some neighbonr snorln* 
Asleep that day. 



Twad beowre lang a tale to tell 

How monie stories past, 
An* how they crowded to the yill. 

When they were a* dismist i""^ 
How drink gaed round, hi cogs an* caopa, 

Amang the farms an' bencfies; 
An* cheese an' bread, frnc wuiiien's laps, 

Was dealt abont in lunches 

An* dawds that day. 

In comes a gancie, g:ish guidwifc. 

An* sits down by ihc tij;^****' 
Syne draws hor kebbiick an her knife ; 

TIic lasses they are sljycr. 
The auld gnldiiien, aljout the grace, 

Frae side to side thry botlier, 
mi soinu anc by his l>oniiet lays. 

And gi's thcni't like a tlietliur, 
Fu* lang that day 

Waesocks ! for him that eets nae lass. 

Or lasses that hae iiaethhig ! 
Sma' need has he tu say a grace. 

Or inelvie his braw claithiug! 
O wives be mindfn' aiicc yourscl* 

How bonnie lads ye wanted. 
All* dinna for a kebbuck-heel. 

Let lasses be affronted 
On sic a day! 

Now ClinknmbeU, wi' rattlin' tow. 

Begins to Jow an* croon ; 
Some swagger hame, the best they dow, 

Some wait the afternoon. 
At slaps the billies halt a blink, 

TUl lasses strip their shooii : 
Wi* faith an* hope, an* love an* drhik. 

They're a' in famous tunc. 

For crack that day 

How monie hearts this day converts 

O' sinners and o* lasses! 
Their hearts o* stane, gin night, are gano. 

As soft as ony flesh is. 
There's some are fOo o* love divine ; 

There*s some are foo o' brandy ; 
An' mony jobs that day begin. 

May end in hooghmagandie 
Some ither day. 



DEATH Am> DOCTOR HORNBOOK : 

▲ TRUE STORT. 

Some books are lies frae end to end. 
And some great lies were never penn'd* 
£v*n Ministers, they hae been kenn'd, 

In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid, at times, to vend. 

And nail*t wi* Scripture. 

But this that I am gann to tell. 
Which lately on a night befelL 
Is just as tme's the De*irs in hell 

Or Dublin city : 
That e'er he nearer comes oursel* 

'S a mnckle pity. 

The Clachan yill had made roe canty— 

I was nae fon, but Just had plenty; 

I stacher'd whiles, but yet took tent aye 

To free the ditches; 
An* hillocks, stanes, an* bushes, kenn'd aye 

Frae ghalsts an' witches. 

The rising moon began to glow'r 
The distant Cunnock hills out-owrc ; 
To count her horns, wi' a' my pow'r, 

I .set mysel' ; 
But whether she had three or four, 

I couldna teU. 



DiSATII AND DOOTOU HORNBOOK. 



I was come roitii'l about the hlU, 
And totUiii down nii Wlillo's mill. 
Setting my staff wi' a' my skill, 

To lieep me sicker; 
Tlio* leeward wbyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker. 

I there wi* Something did forgather, 

That put me in an eerie swlther: 

An* awfa* scythe, out-owre ae shonther, 

Clear-dangimg, hang; 
A three-taed leister on the ither. 

Lay, large an' lang. 

Its stature seera'd lang Scotch ells twa. 
The queerest Khape that e'er I saw. 
Fur lient a wame it had awa; 

And then, its shanks, 
They were as thin, as sharp, an' sma* 

As cheeks o' branks. 

* Guid-een,' quo' I ; ' Friend! hae ye been maw- 

' When ither folk are busy sawln' ?'» 
It seem'd to mak' a kind u' stan*. 

But naethlng spak: 
At lengtli, says I, ' Friend, where ye gann? 

Will ye go back ?' 

It spak right howe,— *My name is Death, 
But be na fley'd '—Quoth I, 'Gutd faith, 
Y'e're maybe come to stap my breath : 

But tent me, billie : 
I red ye weel, tak care o' skalth. 

See, there's a golly t* 

* Ouldman,' quo' he, * pat up your whittle, 
I'm HO design'd to try its mettle ; 

But if I did I wad be kittle. 

To pe raislear'd, 
I wad na mind it, no, that, spittle 

Out owre my beard.' 

* Weel, weel!' says I, 'a bargain b«'t ; 
C.'ome, gie's your hand, an' sae we're gree't ; 
We'll case our shanks an' tak a seat, 

Come gie's your news ; 
This while 13 ye hae been mony a gate. 

At mony a house. 

* Ay, ay !' quo' he, an' shook his head, 

* Its ecu a hing, liing time indeed 
Sin' 1 began tu nick tlie thread. 

An' choke the breath ; 
Folk maun do something for their broad. 

An* sae maun Death. 

'Six thousand years arc near hand fled, 
Sin' 1 was to tliu butch'ring bred. 
An' mony a scheme In vain's been laid. 

To stap or scar me ; 
Till ane Ilorubook'si^ taen up the trade. 

An' faith, he'll waur me. 

' Yc ken Jock Hornbook, i* the Clachan, 
l>eil mak his kind's hood in a spleuchan ! 
He's grown sae weel acquaint wl' Bnchani^ 

An' Ither chaps. 
The weans hand out their fingers laughin' 

An' pouk my hips. 

' See, here*8 a scythe, and there's a dart, 
Tlicy li:ic picru'd mony a gallant heart ; 
But Doctor Hornbook, wi' his art 

And cursed skHi, 
Has made them baith no worth a * * * 

D ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ haet they'll kill. 

*Twas but ye««treen, nae farther gaen, 

I threw a nubie throw at anc ; 

W^i' iess, I'm sure, I've hundreds slain; 

Bnt deil-ma-care, 
It Just play'd dirl on the bane. 

But did nae mair. 






' Hornbook was by. wl' ready art. 
And had sae fortified the part. 
That when I looked to my dart, 

It was sae blunt, 
Fient haet o't wad hae pierc'd the heart 

Of a kail-rout. 



' 1 drew mv scythe In sic a f ory, 
I nearhand cowpit wi' my hurry, 
But yet the bauld Apothecary 

Withstood the shock; 
I might as weel hae tried a quarry 

O' hard whin h>ck. 

' Ev*n then he canna get attended, 
Altho* their face he ne'er had kenn'd it, 
Just in a kall-biade, and send it. 

As soon ho smells't. 
Baith their disease, and what will mend it, 

At once he tells't. 

' An then a' doctors' saws, and whittles 
Of a' dimensions, sha|)es, an* mettles, 
A' kinds o' boxes, mugSi an' bottles. 

He's sure to hae ; 
Their Latin names as fast he rattles 

As A B C. 

' Calces o' fossils, earths, and trees ; 
True sal-marinom o' the seas ; 
The farina of beans and pease. 

He has't in plenty ; 
Aqoa-fontis, what yon please, 

He can content ye. 

' Forbye some new, nnoommon weapons, 

Urinus spiritns of capons; 

Or mite-bom shavings, flibigs, scrapings ; 

DUtUl'd per $e ; 
Sal-alkali o' midge-tail clippings. 

An' mony mac.' 

' Waes me for Johnny Ged's holei* now ; 

a no' I, ' If that the news be true ! 
is braw calf-ward where gowans grew, 
Sae white an' bonnle, 
N'ae doubt they'll rive it wi' the plough ; 

I'heyll ruin Johnnie •' 

The creature grinn'd an eldritch langh, 
.Vn' says, ye need na yoke the plcugn, 
Kirk-yards will soon be tiil'd cneugn, 

Tak ye nae fear; 
Tlicy'll a' be trcnch'd wi mony a slieugh 

Ih twa-three year. 

' Whare I kill'd ane a fair strae death, 
Ky loss o' blood o' want of breath, 
This night I'm free to tak my nith. 

That HornlMM>k's skill 
lius clad a score i' their last claith. 

By drap an' pill. 

' .\.n honest wabster to his trade, 
Whose wife's twa nieves were scarce weel bred, 
(iat tlp|>ence- worth to mend her head, 

When it was sulr 
The wife slade cannie to lier bed, 
^ But ne'er spake matr. 

A country Laird had ta'en the batts, 
Or some curmurring in his guts ; 
Ills only son for Hornbook sets, 

An' pays hhn well ; 
The lad, for twa guid giraraer pots, 

Was latrd himsel'. 

' A l>onnle lass, ye ken her name. 

.Some ill-brewn drink had hov'd hor wamo ; 

She trusts hersel', to hide the shame, 

In Hornbook's care ; 
Horn sent her aff to her lang hamo 

To hide It there. 



BLJt^S POETICAL WORKS. 



• That's jast a swatdi r/ H«»mU-k.'s way - 
Thas g»jes be on from Jar to ikij-. 
Thus doe* he poison, kJIL an' *U v, 

AnS wer-I paUI fur't; 
Yet stops liie o' m*' lawfa' prer. 

\*lth his d • ♦ • * iHrt. 

Bnt hark I I'U tell yoo of a pU*L, 
Thoa.'h dinna ye be ^peakis'^ ut ; 
111 nail the aeU-coaceited sot. 

As dead;* a berrir.' , 
^'€b»t tfaoe we me^, 1*11 wad a gT'-nr. 

He gets his fanu' V 

Bat j'ast as he began to ten. 

The anld kirk-haininer strak the bell. 

Some wee short hour ajoat the twaL 

much nUs'd as baith 
1 took the way that plea-sed nivsel". 

And sae dkl iieatlu 



THE BRIGS OF AYK: 

A POEM. 
IXSCKIBED TO J. BaLLAXTTXE, ESQ^ ATR. 

The simple bard, roogh at the rustic plon^. 
i>eaming his tuneful trade from everj* boagh; 
The chanting linnet, or the mellow thrush, 
Jlailing the setting sun, sweet, iu the green 

thorn bash : 
The soariBg lark, the piercing red-breast shrill. 
Or deep-toned plovers, grey, wild whistling o'er 

thetaiU; 
.Shall be, nurst in the peasant's lowly shed. 
To hardy Independence bravely bred. 
By early poverty to hardship steeld. 
And train'd to arms in stem misfortune's field— 
.shall he be guilty of their hireling crimes, 
Tl»e servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes 
Or labour hard the panegyric close. 
With all the venal soul ol dedicating? prose ? 
No ! thongh his artless strain:* he rudely sin^s. 
And throws his hand uncouthly o'er the strings. 
He glows with all the spirit of a Bard, 
Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward. 
Still If some patron's generous care he trace. 
Skilled In the secret, to bestow with grace ; 
When Ballantyne befriends his humble name. 
And hands the rustic stranger up to fame. 
With heart-felt throbs his grateful bosom 

swells. 
The godlike bliss, to give alone excels. 



Twas when the stacks get on their winter 

hap. 
And thack and rape secure the toll-won crap: 
I'otatoe bings are snugged up frae skaith 
Of coming winter's biting, frosty breath; 
'hie Ihjch rejoicnig oVr I heir simmer tolls, 
i;nnnmf)cr'«l buds an' flowers delicious spoils. 
Healed up with frugal care in massive waxen 

piles. 
Arc doom'd by man, that tyrant o'er the weak, 
'ill© death o devils, smbor'd wi' brimstone 

reek ' 
TiK? thundering gnns arc heanl on ev'ry side. 
The wounded cvvcyn. reeling, scatter wide; 
Tlie feather'd fleld-mates bound by Nature's 

tie, 
Hires, uiothem, children. In one carnage He : 
What warm, poetic heart, but Inly bleeds, 
y\nd execrates man's savage, ruthless deeds!) 
(Nae nialr the flower hi field or meadow 

springs : 
Nae inair the grove wl* airy concert rings. 
Except, perhaps, the robin .s whistling glee, 
IM'oud o' the height o' some bit Iiailf-hing tree; 
The hoary morns precede the suiniy days, 
Mild, calm, soreno, wide spreads the noontide 

bla/.e. 
While thick the gossamer waves wanton iu the 
rays. 



'Twa^ in tliat "^es^^Mi, when a simple bard, 
I'Dknown ;iDd pour, simplicity's reward, 
Ae oi^t, witlun the ancient brogb of Ayr, 
By whim inspcred. or haply prest wi* care ; 
He left his bed, and took his wayward route. 
And down by Stmp&oa'&t~ wheeTd the left 

abtxit: 
^Whether im^eUe'd hv all-directing Fate, 
To witnf'ss what I after :iban narrate ; 
Or wht^tber mpt in meditation high. 
He wander'd oat he knew not where nor whv) 
The drowsy Dangeon-ciock,'^ had nomber'd tw.>. 
And Wallace toweri*had sworn the fact was 

true: 
The tide-^wota Firth, with soQen sounding 

roar. 
Thro' the stOl night dash'd hearse along the 

sh(we: 
All else was hash'd in Nature's dosed e'e : 
The silent moon shone high o'er tower and tree: 
The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam. 
Crept, gently -crosting, o'er the gliUering 

stream. 
When, k) ! on ettlMr hand the Ust'ning bard. 
The clanging sough of whistling wings he 

heard: 
Two dsskv forms dart thro' the midnight air. 
Swift as the Gos>'drives on the wheeling hare: 
Ane on th' Auld Brig his airy shape nprears. 
The ither flatters o'er the rising piers : 
Our warlock Rhymer instantly descry'd 
The sprites that owre the Brigs (A Ayr preside. 
(Thae Bards are second-sighted is nae joke. 
An' ken the lingo of the sp'ritnal f<rik: 
Fays, .Sponkies, Kelpies, a', they can explain 

them. 
And e'en the vera l>ells they brawiy ken them.) 
Auld Brig appear'd of ancient Pictlsh race. 
The vera wrinkles Gothic In his face : 
He seem'd as he wi' Tlutp had warstPd lang, 
New Brig was baskit In a braw new coat. 
That he, at Lon'on frae Ane Adams, got ; 
In's hand five taper staves as smooth's a bead, 
wr virls and whlrlygignms at the head. 
The Goth was stalking round with anxious 

search 
Spying the time-worn flaws In every arch ; 
It chanc'd his new-come neebour took his e'e. 
And e'en a vex'd an' angry heart had he I 
Wi' thieveless sneer to see each modish mien 
He, down the water, gies him thus guid-e'f n— 

AULD BRIG. 

I doubt na', frien', y'll think ye're nae sheep- 
shank, 
Ance ye were streekit o'er frae bank to bank ; 
But gin ye be a brig as auld as me— 
Tho' faith that day I doubt ye'U never see— 
There'll be. if that day come, I'll wad a botldie, 
Some fewer whigmaleeries in your uodtlle. 

NEW BRIG. 

Auld Vandal, ye bnt show your little mense, . 
Just much about it wi' your scanty sense; 
Will your poor narrow foot-path of a street. 
Where twa-wheel-barrows tremble when they 

meet. 
Your ruin'd formless bulk, o' stain an' lime. 
(Compare wl' bonnio Brigs o' modern time ? 
There's men o' taste would tak' the Ducat- 

8tream,20 
Tho' they should cast the very sark and swim. 
Ere they would grate their feelings wi' the 

view 
Of sic an ugly Gothic hulk as you. 

AULD BRIO. 

Concited gowk ! pnflf'd up wl' whuly pride ! 
Tills moule a year I've stood the flood an' tide ; 
An' tho wl' crazy elld I'm sair forfalrn, 
I'll be a Brig when ye're a shapeless cairn : 
As yet ye little ken about the matter, 
Bnt twa-three winters will Inform ye better 



THE ORDINATION. 



Wlicn heavv, dark, coutinnod. a-day rains, 
Wi' deepening deluges overflow the uluius ; 
When from the hills where springs tee brawling 

Coll, 
Or stately Lugar's mossy fountains boil. 
Or where the Greenock winds his moorland 

courso 
Or haunted Garpal^i draws his feeble sonrce, 
Arons'd by blustering winds and spotted 

throwes, 
Jn mony a torrent down his sna'-^broorowes; 
While crashing ice, borne on the roaring speat. 
Sweeps dams, an* mills, an' brigs, a' to the gate : 
And from Glenhnck^s down to the Katton key,'^ 
Auld Ayr, is Just one icngthcu'd tumbling seu : 
Then down ye'il hurl, dcil nor ye never rise ! 
And dash the gumlic Jaups up to the pouring 

skies ; 
A lesson sadly teaching, to your cost. 
Tliat Architecture's noble art Is lost.' 

NEW BEIG. 

Fine Architecture, trowth, I needs must say't 
o't 
The Lord be thankit that weVe tint the gate 

o'tl 
Gaunt, ghastly, ghalst-allnrUig edifices, 
Hanging with threatening Jut, like predpioes; 
O'cr-arching, motildly, gloom-inspiring coves, 
Sup|M>rtlng roofs fantastic, stouy groves: 
Windows and doors, in nameless sculpture 

drest. 
With order, symmetry, or taste unblest ; 
Forms like some bedlam statuary's dream. 
The craz'd creations of misguided whim ; 
Forms might be worshipp'd on the bended knee, 
And still tlie seeond dread command bo free. 
Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or 

sea. 
Mansions that would disgrace the baildlng taste 
Of any mason, reptile, bird, or beast ; 
Fit only for a doited monleish race. 
Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embrace ; 
Or cnifs of later times, wha held the notion 
That sullen gloom was sterling true devotion. 
Fancies that our gnid brngh denies protection. 
And soon may they expire, unblest with resur- 
rection I 

AULD BBIO. 

O ye, my doar-remembcr'd ancient yealings. 
Were ye but here to share my wounded feel- 
ings ! 
Ye worthy Proveses, an' mony a Bailie, 
Wha in the paths o' righteousness did toil aye ; 
Ye dainty Deacons, an' ye douce Conveners, 
To wliom onr moderns arc but causey-cleaners ; 
Ye godly brethren of the sacred gown, 
Wha meekly gae your hurdles to the smlters ; 
And (what would now be strange) ye godly 

writers : 
A* ye douce folk I've borne aboon the broo. 
Were ye but here, what would ye say or do ! 
How would your spirits groan in deep vexation. 
To see each melancholy alteration ; 
And agonizing, curse the time and place 
When ye begat the base, degenerate race ! 
Nae ianger rev'rend men, their country's glory. 
In plahi braid iiicots hold forth a plain braid 

story; 
ITac Ianger thrifty citizens, an* douce. 
Meet owre a pint, or in the council-house : 
Itut staumrel corky-headed graceless gentry. 
The licrryment and ruin of tlic country : 
Men, three parts made by tailors and by bar- 
bers 
Wha waste your well-hain'd gear on d — — d 
new brigs and harbour J 

NEW BRIO. 

Now hand yon there! for faith! ye've said 
enough. 
And mncklc mair than ye can mak to through: 
u 
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As for your Priesthood, I shall say bat little, 

Corbies and Clergy are a shot right kittle : 

Bat, under favour o' your Ianger beard. 

Abuse o' Magistrates might weel be spared : 

To liken them to your auld-warid squad, 

1 must needs say comparisons are odd. 

In Ayr, wag-wits nae mair can liae a handle 

To mouth *a citizen.' a term o' scandal : 

Nae mair the council waddles down the street 

In all the pomp of ignorant conceit ; 

Men wha grew wise prigghi' owre hops an' 

raisins. 
Or gathered lib'ral views in bonds and seisins, 
if haply Knowledge, on a random tramp. 
Had shored them witli a glimmer of his lamp, 
And would to Common-sense, for ence betrayed 

them. 
Plain dull stupidity stept kindly In to aid them. 
Wliat farther cllshmaclaver might been said. 
What bloody wars, if Snrltefi had ulood to shed. 
No man can tell; but all before their sigh 
A fairy train appear'd in order bright : 
Adown the glltt ring stream they featly danced ; 
Bright to the moon their various dresses 

f [lanced : 
ootcd o'er the wat'ry glass so neat. 
The'lnfant Ice scarce bent beneath their feet 
While arts of Minstrelsy among them rung. 
And soul-ennobling bards heroic ditties sung. 
O had M'LauchlIn,24 thalrm-inspirlng sage, 
Been there to hear this heavenly band engage. 
When thro' his dear strathspeys they bore with 

Highland rage : 
Or when they struck old Scotia's melting airs. 
Hie lover's raptured Joys or bleeding cares ; 
How would his Highland lug been nobler fired, 
And even his matchless hand with finer toacli 

insplr'd ! 
No guess could toll what instrument appear'd, 
But all the soul of Music's self was heard • 
Harmonious concert rung in every part. 
While simple melody ponr'd moving on the 

heart 
The Genius of the stream in front appears, 
A venerable chief advanced in years ; 
His hoary head with water-lilies crown'd. 
His manly leg with garter tangle bound. 
Next came the loveliest pair in all the ring. 
Sweet Female Beauty hand in hand witii Spring; 
Then, crown'd with flow'ry hay, came Rural 

Joy, 
And Summer, with his fervid-beaming eye . 
All-clieerlng Plenty, with her flowing horn. 
Led yellow Autumn wreath'd w^ith nodding 

com; 
Tiien Winter's timc-bleached locks did hoary 

show. 
By Hospitality witli cloudless brow ; 
Next followed Courage with his mactial stride, 
From where the Feal wild-woody coverts liide 
Benevolence, with mild benignant air, 
A female^iform came from the tow'rs of Stair ! 
Learning and Worth in equal measures trode 
From simple Catrine, their ioug-lov'd abode ; 
Last, white-rob'd Peace, crown'd with a hazel 

To rustic Agriculture did bequeath 
Tlio broken iron instnuncnts ot death : 
At sight of whom our Sprites forgat their kind- 
ling wrath. 



THE ORDINATION. 

For sense they little owe to frugal Hcav'n^ 
To please the mob they hide the little glv'n. 



I. 

Kir.MABKOCK Wabsters, fldge and claw. 
An' pour your creeshie nations ; 

An' ye wha leather rax an' draw, 
Of a' denominations. 
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BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



Swlth to the Laigh Kirk, ane an' a', 
An there tak up your stations ; 

Then aff to Begbie's2« In a raw, 
An' pour divine libations 

For Joy this day. 

n. 
Curst Common-sense, that imp o' hell, 

Can in wl* Maggie Lauder ;27 
But OUphantM liave made her yell, 

An' Russell29 sair misca'd her ; 
This day, Macinlay«> taks the flaU, 

An ' he's the boy will bland her ! 
Hell clap a shangan on her tail, 

An' set the bairns to daud her 
Wi' dirt this day. 

ni. 
Mak haste an' turn king David owre, 

An' lilt wi' holy clangor; 
O' double verse come gie us four, 

An' skirl up the Bangor : 
This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure, 

Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her. 
For heresy is in her power, 

And gloriously she 11 whang her 
' Wr pith this day. 

IV. 

Come, let a proper text be read. 

An' touch It a« wi' vigour, ^ ^. ^ . 
How graceless Hamsi leugh at his dad. 

Which made Canaan a nigger; 
Or Phinehassz drove the murdering blade, 

Wi' whor&-abhorring rigour ; 
Or Zipporah,s3 the scaulding jade, 

Wus like a bluldy tiger 

rth' inn that day. 

V. 
There, try his mettle on the creed, 

An' bind him down wi' caution, 
That stipend Is a carnal weed, 

He taks but for the fashion ; 
An' gie him o'er the flock to feed. 

An' ounlsh each transgression ; 
Especial, rams that cross the breed, 

Gie them sufficient threshin'. 
Spare them nae day. 

VI. 

Now auld Kilmarnock, cock thy tall, 

An' toss thy horns fu' canty ; 
Nae more thou'lt rowt out-owre the dale, 

Because thy pasture's scanty; 
For lapfu's large o' gospel kail 

Shan fill thy crib in plenty. 
An' runts o' grace, the pick and wale, 

No gl'en by way o' dainty. 
But ilka day. 

VII. 

Nae mair by Babel's streams we'll weep. 

To think upon our Zion ; 
An' hing our fiddles up to sleep, 

Like baby-clouts a dryin ; 

Come, screw the pegs, with tunefu cheep, 

An' o'er the thairms be tryln ; 
Oh, rare I to see our cl bucks wheep. 

An a' like lamb-tails flyin' 
Fu' fast this day 

VIII. 

Lang, Patronage, wi' rod o' aim, 

Has shored the Kirk's undoln'. 
As lately Fenwlck,34 sair forfaim. 

Has proven to its ruin : 
Our patron, honest man! Glencalm, 

He saw mischief was brewin ; 
An' like a godly elect bairn 

He's waled us out a true ane 
An' sound this day 



IX. 



Now Robertsons^ harangue nae malTi 

But steed your gap for ever ; 
Or try the wicked town of Ayr, 

For there they'll think you devel* ; 
Or, nae reflection on your lear. 

Ye may oommence a shaver ; 
Or toThe NethertonW repair, 

An' turn a cai*pet weaver 

Aff-hand this day. 

X. 

Mutrle37 and you were Just a match. 

We never had sic twa drones ; 
Auld Homie did the Laigh Kirk wfttcli, 

Just like a wlnkln' baudrons : 
An' aye he catch'd the tither wretch. 

To fry them in his caudruns : 
But now his honour maun detach, 

Wi' a' his brimstone squadrons, 
Fast, fast, this day. 

XI. 

See, see auld Orthodoxy's faes, 

She's swingeln' through the city ; 
Hark, how the nine-taird cat she plays v 

I vow it's unco pretty : 
There Learning, wi' his Greeklsh face, 

Grunts out sOme Latin ditty : 
An' Common-sense is gaun, sne says, 

To mak to Jamie Beattlew 

Her plaint this day. 

XIL 

But there's Morality hlmsel', 

Embradng a' opinions ; 
Hear, how he gles the tlth« yeU, 

Between his twa companions; 
See, how she peels the skin an fell, 

As an© was peelln' onions ! 
Now there— they're packed aff to heu, 

An' banish'd our dominions. 

Henceforth this day. 

xin. 

O happy day I rejoice, rejoice ! 

Come bouse about the porter I 
Morality's demure decoys 

Shall here nae mair find quarter : 
Macinlay, RusseU, are the boys. 

That heresy can torture ; 
They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 

An' cowe her measure shorter 

By the head some day. 

XIV. 

Come bring the tither mutchkin in, 

An' here^s for a conclusion. 
To every New Lights^ mother s son. 

From this time forth Confusion: 
If mair they deave us wi' their din, 

Or Patronage intrusion. 
We'll light a spunk, an' ev'ry skin. 

We'll rin them aff In fusion 
Like oil some day. 



THE CALF. 

TO THE KBV. MR. JAMES STEVEN. 

On his Text, Malachi, ch. iv. ver. 2. " And they 
shall go forth, and grow up, like calves of the 
stall. ^ 

Right, Sir! your text I'll prove It true, 

Though heretics may laugh j 
For instance ; there's yoursel just now, 

God knows, an' unco calf ! 

An' should some patron be so kind. 

As bless you wT a kirk, 
1 doubt, nae S4r, but then we'll find, 

Ye're still as great a stlrk. 



ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 



n 



But, if the lover's raDtur*d hoar 

Shall ever be your lot, 
Forbid It, every heavenly power, 

Yon e*er should be a stot ! 

TTto', when some kind, connubial dear, 

Your bnt-and-ben adorns, 
The lUce has been that you may wear 

A noble head of horns. 

And in your lug, most reverend James, 

To hear yon roar and rowte. 
Few men o* sense will doubt your claims 

To rank amang the nowte. 

And when ye're nuraber'd wl' the dead, 

Below a grassy hillock, 
Wi' justice they may mark your head— 

* Here lies a famous bullocdL V 



ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 

O Prince ! Oh chief of many throned pow'rs. 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war. 

-Mift&n. 

O thou! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornle, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an* sooiie. 

Closed under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunst^tic cootie, 

To scaud poor wretches ! 

Hear me, anid Han^e, for a wee. 
An' lot poor damned bodies be : 
I'm sure smalpleasure It can gle, 

E*en to a dell. 
To skelp an' scand poor dogs like me, 
An'hear ussqneell 

Great Is thy pow'r, an' great thy fame; 
Far kcn'd and noted is thy name ; 
-.Vn' tho' yon lowin' heqgh's thy hame. 

Thou travels far ; 
An' faith ! thou's neither lag nor lame, 

Nor blato nor scaur. 

Whyles, ranging like a roarin' Hon, 
For prey, a' holes and corners ttyin' ? 
Whyles on tho strongwlng'd tempest flyln', 

Tlrlin' the kirks ; 
Whyles, In the human bosom pryin'. 
Unseen thou Inrtcs. 

I've heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lanely glens you like to stray ; 
Or where anld niln'd castles gray, 

Nod to the moon. 
Ye fright the nightly wand rer's way, 

Wi eldi'itch croon. 

When twilight did my grannie summon, 
To say her prayers, douce, honest woman ! 
Aft yont the dyke she's heard ypu bummin', 

Wl' eerie drone; 
Or, rustlln', thro' the boortrles oomln', 

Wr heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night. 
The stars shot down wi' sklentln* light, 
Wi' you, myser, I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough J 
Ye, like a rash-4)ush stood m sight, 

Wi' waving sough. 

Tho cudgel In my nleve did shake, 
Each bri^rd hair stood like a stake. 
When wi' an eldritch stour, quaick— quaick— 

Amanfr the springs, 
Awa ye sqnatter'd ilko a drake. 

On whistling wings. 

Let warlocks grim, an' wither'd hags. 
Tell how wr you, on ragweed nags, 



They skim the rouirs. and dizzy crags, 

Wi' wicked speed: 
And In klrk-yards renew tneir leagues, 

Owre howklt dead. 

Thence countra wives, wl' toll an' pain. 
May plunge and plunge the kim in vain: 
For, oh ! the vellow treasure's ta'en 

By witching skill : 
An' dawtlt, twal-pint Hawkie's gaen 

As yeld's the bill. 

Thence mystic knots mak great abuse. 
On young guldman, fond, keen, an' crousc; 
When the best wark-lume i' the house, 

By cantrip wit. 
Is instant made no worth a louse, 

Just at the hit. 

When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord, 
An' float tho jlnglin' Icy-boord, 
Then water-kelples haunt the foord, 

* By your direction. 

An' nighted travellers are allured 
To their destruction. 

An' aft your moss-traversing Spunkics 
Decoy the wlglit that late and drunk Is ; 
The bleezhi', curat, mischievous monkeys 

Delude his eyes. 
Till in some mlrv slough he sunk is, 

Ne'er malr to rise. 

When masons' mystic word an' grip. 
In storm an' tempests raise you up. 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop. 

Or, strange to tell ; 
The youngest brother ye wad whip 
Afl straught to hell I 

Lang syoe, in Eden's bounle yard, 
When youthfu' lovers first were palr'd, 
An' all the soul of love they sharedi 

The raptured liour. 
Sweet on the fragrant flowery swaird 

In shady bower: 

Then you, ye auld, snec-drawing dog I 
Ye came to Paradise incog. 
An' played on man a cursed brogue, 

(Black be your fa' I) 
An' gled the infant world a shog, 

*Malst ruined a'. 

D'ye mind that day, when In a bizz, 
wr reekit duds, and reestlt gizz. 
Ye did present your sraootte phiz 

'Mang better folk. 
An' sklented on the man of Uz 

Your spltefu' joke ? 

An' how ye gat him l' your thrall. 
An' brak him out o' house an' hall, 
While scabs and blotches did him galL 

WV bitter claw, 
An' lowsed his 111 tongued wicked scawL 
Was warst ava V 

But a' your doings to rehearse. 
Your wily snares an' Icchtin' fierce. 
Sin' that day Mlchael4<> did you pierce^ 

Down to this time. 
Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Erse, 
In prose or rhyme. 

An' now, auld Cloots, I ken ye're thlnkiu', 
A certain Bardie's rantln', drlnkln'. 
Some luckless hour will send falm iinkiu'. 

To your black pjt ; 
But faith ; he'll tnrii a comer, jfnkln\ 

And cheat you yet. 

But. fare ye weel, auld Nickie-bcnt 
O wad ye tak a thought and men' I 
Ye aibllus might— I diuua ken- 
Still hne a stake— 
I'm wae to think upon yon den. 
Even for your sake 1 
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BURNS* poehcai. works. 



THE DEATH AND DYING WOBI>S OF POOR 
MAILIE, THE AUTHOR'S ONLY PET 
YOWE. 

A3S CKCO MOUBKFU' TALE. 

As MaOie, an' her Iambs thcgither. 
Were ae day nibbling on the tetlier, 
rpou her cioot she coost a Iiitch, 
An' owre she waraled in the ditch : 
There, flrroanlnff. dying, she did lie. 
When Hagho<H> he came doytiu by. 

Wr glowrin' een, and lifted han's, 
Poor Haghoc like a statae Stan's: 
He saw her days were near-hand ended. 
Bet wae's my heart ! he coold no mend It! 
He gaped wide, bat naethiug spak! 
At length poor Mailie silence brak. 

*0 thoo, whose lamentable face 
Appears to monm my waef a' case ! 
Bfy dying words attentive hear, 
An* bear them to my Master dear. 

* Tell him, if e'er again he keep 
As nmckle gear as buy a sheep, 
O, bid him never tie them mair 
wr wicked strings o' hemp or hair! 
But ca' them oat to park or hill. 
An' let them wander at their will : 
So may his flock increase, an* grow 
To scores o' lambs, an' packs o woo' ! 

' Ten him, he was a master kin*, 
An* aye gnld to me an' mine r 
An* now ray dying charge I gie him. 
My helpless lambs I tmst them wi' him. 

*0 bid lUm save their harmless lives, 
Frae dogs, an' tods, an* butchers' knives! 
Bnt gie them gnld cow milk their fill, 
Tin tlicy be fit to fend themsel' ; 
An' tent them dnly, e'en an' mom, 
Wi' teats o' hay an' rips o' com. 

* An' may they never learn the gates, 
Of ithcr vfle, waurestfu' pets ! 

To slink thro' slaps, an' reave an* steal, 

At stacks o' pease, or stocks o' kail. 

Ho may they, like their great forbears. 

For mony a year come thro' the shears: 

So wives will gie them bits o' bread. 

An* bairns greet for them when they're dead. 

* My poor toop-lamb, my son an' heir, 

bid him breed him np wi' care! 
An' if he live to be a beast. 

To pit some having in his breast ! 
An^ warn him, what I winna name, 
To stny content with yowes at hame ; 
An' no to rln an' wear his cloots. 
Like Itbcr menseless, graceless, unites. 

* An' nelst my vowie, silly thing, 
Ouid keep thee from a tether string ! 
O. mny tnou ne'er forgather up 

Wi' only blastit, moorland toop: 
Bnt nye keep mind to moop an' mell 
wr sheep o' credit like thysel'I 

'An* now. my balms, wi* my last breath, 

1 lea'e my blessing wi' yon balth ; 
An' when yon think npo' your mither, 
Mind to be kin' to ane anlther. 

* Now, honelt Hughoc, dlnna fall 
To tell my master a my tale ; 

An* bid him bum this cursed tether. 
An', for thy pnins, tlioirsc get my blether ' 

Tills snid, poor Mallio tuni'd her head, 
And closed her ecu amaug the dead. 



POOR MAUJE'S ELEGY. 

Lahkxt in rhyn^e, lament m prose, 
Wi' saut tears trickling down yoor note ; 
Our bardie's fate Is at a close, . — j . 
Past a' remead ; -fa^M^^-'*'**^-^ 
Hie last sad cageirstaneo' his woes ; 

IPoor Mailie^s dead I ^ 

It*8 no' the loss o* warl s gear f/^^^"^ 
That coald sae IHtter draw the tear, ^_^ 
Or mak oar bardie, dcusie, wear er*-*^ ^ 

The raoaralng weed: 
He's lost a friend and neeboar deai^ 

In Mailie dead. 

Thro* a' the town she trotted by him ! 
A lang half-mile she conld descry* him ; 
Wi' kindly bleat, when she did spy liim, 

She ran wl' speed ; 
A friend mair faithfn' ne'er cam nigh him. 

Than Maiile dead. 

I wat she was a sheep o' sense, -«-A 
An' conld behave herscl' wi* mouse i^T^^S^ 
1*11 say't she never brak a fence. 

Thro' thievish greed. . 

Oar bardie, lanely. keeps the speuce .:^m-Aj3^ 
Shi' Maine's dead. ' 

Or, if he wanders up the ho»rc, ^^ '-^^ - 
Her living Image in her yowe, *^ ^-^'*^ 
Comes bleating to him, owre the knowo, 

For bits o' bread ; 
An' down the briny pearls rowe 
•XUJL >_£2£ir^ dead. 
"^ She was naiegS o' moorland W^Kt^'^-""^^^^'^ 
Wi* towtcd kcL an' hairy hips: 
For her lof bears were brought in ships 

Frae yont the Tweed ! 
A bonnier flesh ne er cross'd the cUps 
Than Maihe dead. 

Wae worth the man who first did shape t,^^jj^^ 
That vile, wa]ichiiiifile4hing~a rai>c ! -v^^--**^^ J 
Itmaks gaid f ^ows gnn an' gape, 

Wi' chokin' dread ; , 

An' Robin's bonnet wave wi' crape, , 

For MaiUe dead. 

O, a* ye bards on bonnie Doon ! 
An' wha on Ayr your chaunters tunc ! 
Come, Join the melanclioUous croon , 

O' Robin's reed ! 
His heart wUI never get aboon 

His Mailie dead. 
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TO JAMES SMITH. 



• Friendship! mysterious cement of the sooll 
Sweet'ner of life, and solder of society! 
I owe thee much!' Blatr. 



Deab SsnTH, the sleest, paukic thief, 
That e'er attempted stealth or rlcf, 
Ye surely has some warlock-breef 

Owre human hearts; 
For never a bosom yet was prlef 

Against your arts. 

For me, I swear by sun an' moon. 
And every star that blinks aboon, 
Ye've cost me twenty imir o' shoon. 

Just gaun to sec you : 
And every Ither pair that's done, 

Mair ta'en I'm wl' 3'ou. 

Tliat ttuld capricious carlin, Nature, 
To nuik amends for scrimpit stature. 
She's tum'd you aff, a human creaturo 

On her first plan, 
And in her freaks, on every feature, 

She's wrote, tne Man. 



Just now I've taen the fit o' rhyme, 
My barmie noddle's working prime. 
My fancy yerklt up sublime 

WV hasty summon ; 
Ilae ye a leisure moment's time 

To hear what's comin' ? 

Some rhyme a neebonr's name to lasli ; 
Some rhyme (vain thought I) for needfu" cash ; 
Some rhyme to court the conntra clash. 

An' raise a din ; 
For mc, an aim I never fash: 

I rhyme for fun. 

Tlie star that rules my Inckoss lot. 
Has fated me the russet coat. 
An' damned my fortune to the groat: 

But in reqnlt, 
Has bless'd mc wi' a random shot 
O conntra wit. 

This while my notion's ta'en a sklent. 
To try my fate In guid black prent ; 
But still the malr I'm that way bent. 

Something cries '^Hoolio ! 
I red yon, honest mnn, tak tent; 

Ye'll Shaw yo«r folly. 

'There's ither poets, much your betters. 
Far seen in Greek, deep men ©' letters, 
line thought they had ensured their debtors 

A' future ages ; 
Jsow moths deform in shapeless tatters. 

Their unknown pages.' 

Then fareweel hopes o' laurel-boughs. 
To garland my poetic brows ! 
Henceforth 111 rove where busy ploughs 

Are whistling thrang, 
An teach the lanely lieigfits an' howcs 
My rustic sang. 

Ill wander on, with tent less heed 
IIow neyer-halting moments speed. 
Till fate shall snap the brittle thread: 

Then, nil unknown, 

1 11 lay me with th* Inglorious dead. 
Forgot and gone I 

But why o' death begin a tale ? 
Just now were living, sound an' hale, 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail. 

Heave care o'er side ! 
And large, before enjoyment's gale. 
Let's tak' the tide. 

This life, sne far's I understand. 
Is a enchanted fairy land. 
Where pleasure Is the magic wand 
xt u u ^iwit, yvlelded right, ' 
Make hours like m»nutes, hand in hand. 
Dance by fu' light. 

TIic magic- wand then let ns wield • 
For, anco that flvc-an'-forty's speel'd, 
hee crazy, weary, joyless elld, 

Wl* wrinkled face, 
tomes hostln'. hirplhr owre the field, 

WV creepin,' pace. 

>\Tien ance life's day draws near the gloamin', 
riieii f.ircwcel vacant careless roamin': 
An fareweel chcerfu' tankards fbamiu'. 
, An' social noise ; ' 

An fareweel dear, delndlng woman! 
Tl»e joy of Joys ! 

O Life! how pleasant In thy morning, 
lonng Fancy's rays the hlUs adomlngr 
Cold pausing Caution's lesson scornlnff. 
iiw ,. . .We frisk away. 
Like school-boys, at the expected warning. 
To joy and play. " 

We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose ni>on the brier. 



It) JAMES SMITH. 



Unmindful that the thorn is near, 
Amang the leaves : 

And though the puny wound appear, 
Shart while it grieves. 

Some, lucky, find a flowery spot. 
For which they never toiled nor swat, 
Tliey drink the sweet and eat the fat, 

But care or pain ; 
And, hanly, eye the barren hut 
* With high disdain. 

With steady aim, some Fortune cliose ; 
Keen Hope does every sinew brace : 
Thro fair, thro' foul, they urge tha race, 

And seize the prey: 
Then cairaie, in some cozie place. 

They close the day. 

An' others, like your humble servan'. 
Poor wights ! nae rules, or roads observlu' : 
To right or left, eternal swenin', 

They zig-zag on ; 
Till curst wl' age, obscure an' starvin'. 

They aften groan. 

I Alas! what bitter toil an' stralnin— 
But truce with peevish poor complainlnir ! 
Is 1 ort une's fickle Luna waning ? 

E'en let her gang." 
Beneath what light she has remaining, 
Let\5 sing our sang. 

My pen I here fling to the door. 
And kneel, 'Ye Pow'rs!' and warm Implore, 
Tho I should wander Terra o'er, 

In all her climes. 
Grant me but this, I ask no more. 

Aye rowth o' rhymes. 

; Glc dreeping roasts to conntra lairds, 
Tin Icicles hing frae their beards : 
Glc fine braw does to fine llfe-gnards, 
, , ,„ . An' maids of honour I 
An yill an' whisky gle to ailrds. 
Until they sconner. 

'A title, I)cmnsteri2 merits it; 
A garter gle to Willie Pitt ; 
Glc wealth to some be-ledger'd cit, 

In cent. Der cent. 
But give me real, antf sterling wit. 

An' I'm eontent. 

•iM^XMJ® y® "F® pleased to keep mc hale, 
1 II sit down o'er my scanty meal. 
Be t water-brose, or muslin-kail, 
» , ... Wi' cheerfu' face, 
As long s the Muses dinna fail 
To say tho grace.' 

An' anxious o'e I never throws 
Behint my lug, or by my nose ; 
I jouk beneath misfortune's blows. 

As well's I may: 
Sworn foe to sorrow, care, an' prose. 

In rhyme aAvay. 
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How much nnlike! 
lour hearts are Jnst a stundhig pool, 
Your lives, a dyke I 

Xae halr-braln'd sentimental traces 
In your nnlctter'd nameless faces J 
In arioso trills and graces 

Yo never stray. 
But gratiuimo, soleifin basses 
Ye hum away. 

Ye are sac grave, nae doubt yc're wise. 
Nae ferlytho^yo do despise 
The hairum-scalrum, rain-stam bovs. 

The rattlin' squad : * 
I sec you upward cast your eves— 

Ye ken the road'— 
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Whilst I— bnt I shall hand me there— 
Wl' you I scarce gang ony where- 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae malr, 

But quat my sang, 
Content wr you to mak a pair, 

Whare'er I gang. 



VII. 



A DKEAM. 

'Thonghts, words, and deeds, the statute blames 

with reason ; 
But surely dreams were ne'er indicted treason.' 

COn reading, in the public papers, the Laureate's 
Ode with the other parade of June 4, 1786, the 
author was no sooner dropt asleep, than he 
imagined himself transported to the birth-day 
levee; and in his dreaming fancy, made the 
following Address. ] 

I. 
OtnD-xoKKiK' to your Majesty ! 

May heaven augment your blisses, 
On every new birth-day ye see, 

A humble ooet wishes! 
My baricship'^here, at your levcc. 

On sic a day as this is. 
Is sure an uncouth sight to sec, 

Amany the birth-day dresses 
Sae fine this day. 

II. 
I see ye*re complimented thrang, 

By mony a lord an' lady, 
" God save the King!" 's a cuckoo sang 
That's unco easy suid aye ; 
The poets, too, a venal gang, 

Wr rhymes weel tnrn'^d an' ready, 
Wad gar j-ou trow ye ne'er do wraug, 
Bat aye, unerring steady, 
On sic a day. 

in. 
For me ! before a monarch's face, 

Ev'n there I winna flatter ; 
For neither pension, post, nor place, 

Am I your humble debtor : 
So, nae reflection on your grace, 

Your kingship to bespatter; 
There's monie waur been o' the race. 

An' aiblins ane been better 

Than you this day. 

IV. 

Tls very'true, my sov'reign king 

My skill may well be doubted ; 
But facts are chiels that wiuua ding 

An" downa be disputed: 
Your royal nest,*' beneath your wing, 

Is e'en right reft an' clouted. 
An' now the third part o" the string. 

An less, will gang about it 
Than did ae day. 



Far be't frae me that I aspire 

To blame your legislation. 
Or say, ye wisdom want, or flre, 

To rule this mighty nation ! 
But faith I 1 mnckle doubt, my Sire, 

Ye've trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha, in a barn or byre, 

Wad better flll'd their station 

Tlian courts yon day. 

An* now ye've glen auld Britain peace ; 

Her broken shins to plaister ; 
Your soir taxation does her fleece, 

Till she has scarce a tester; 
For me, thank Ood, my life's a lease 

Nae bargain wearing faster. 
Or, faHh ! I fear, that wI' the geese, 

1 shortly boost to posture 

rtho craft some dny. 



I'm no mlstrusthig Willie Pitt, 

When taxes he enlarges, 
An' WiU's a true guid fallow's get, 

A name not envy spairges). 
That he intends to pav your debt. 

An' lessen a' your charges ; 
But God sake ! let nae saving flt 

Abridge your bonnie barges^ 
An' boats this day 

viri. 

Adieu, mv Liege ! may freedom geek 

Beneath your high protection ; 
An' may ye rax Corruptien's neck. 

An' gie ner for dissection ! 
But since Fm here, I'll no neglect. 

In loyal, true affection. 
To nay your Queen, with due respect, 

My fealty an' subjection 

This great birth-day. 

IX. 

Hail, Majesty Most ExceUent! 

While nobles strive to please ye, 
Will ye accept a conpllment 

A simple poet gies ye ? 
Thae bonnie baimtime, Heav'n has lent, 

Still higher may they heezc ye. 
In bliss, till fate someday is sent. 

For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day. 

X. 

For yon, young potentate o' Wales, 

I tell your Hignness fairly, 
Down pleasure's stream, wi' swelling sails, 

I'm tauld ye're driving rarely ; 
But some day ye may gnaw your nails. 

An' curse your folly sairly. 
That e'er ye brak Diana's pales. 

Or rattl'd dice wi' Charlie, 
By night or day. 

XI. 

Yet aft a ragged cowte's been known 

To mak a noble alver : 
So, ye may doncely fill a throne, 

For a' their clish-ma-claver : 
There, hlm« at Agincourt wha shone. 

Few better were or braver; 
And yet wi' funny queer Sir Johu,<« 

He was an unco shaver 

For monic a day. 

XII. 

For you, right rev'rend Osnaburg.4' 

Nane sets the lawn-sleeve sweeter, 
Altho' a ribbon at your Ing 

Wad been a dress completer: 
As ye disown you paughty dog 

That bears the keys of Peter. 
Then, swith ! an' get a wife to hug. 

Or, troth ! ye'll stain the mitre 
Some luckless day. 

XIII. 

Young royal Tarry Breeks,48 1 leam, 

Ye've lately come athwart her ; 
A glortous galley** stem an' stem, 

Weel rigg'd for Venus' barter ; 
But first hang out, that she'll discern 

Your hymeneal charter, 
Tl)en het^ve aboard your grapple alrn. 

An' large upo' her quarter. 

Come full that day. 

XIV. 

Ye, lastly, bonnie blossoms a' 

Ye royal lasses dainty, 
Heav'n make yon gnid as weel as braw. 

An' gle you lads a-plenty: 



THE VISION. 
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Bat sneer na British bojs awa\ 
For kings are unco scant aye ; 

An' German gentles are bat sma*, 
Ibey're l>etter Just tlian want aye 
On ony day. 

XT 

God bless you a'! consider now, 

Ye're unco muckle dautet : 
But, ere the course o* life be throttgh 

It may be bitter santet ; 
An' I hae seen their coggie fou. 

That yet hae tarrow't at it ; 
But or the day was done, I trow, 

The laggen they hae clantet 
Fu' clean that day. 



THE VISIOK. 

Ths snn had closed the winter day. 
The curlers qnat their roaring play, 
An' hungered mankln ta'en her way 

To kail-yards green. 
While faithless snaws ilk step betray 

Whare she has been. 

Tlie thresher's wearv flingin'-treo 
The lee-iang day had tired me . 
And whan the day had closed his o'e, 

Far r the west, 
Ben V the spence, right pensivelle, 

I gaed to rest. 

There, lanely. by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and ey'd the spewing reek. 
That flll'd wr hoast-provoking sineek, 

The auld clay biggin'; 
An' heard the restless rattons squeak 

About the riggin'. . 

All in this mottle, misty clime, 
I backward mus'd on wasted time, 
How I hail spent my youthfu' primes 

An' done nae-tning, 
But stringln' blethers up in rhyme, 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to guid advice but harkit, 
I might, by this, hae led a market. 
Or strutted in a bank and clarklt 

My cash account : 
While here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit, 

Is a' th' amount. 

I started, mntt'ring, blockhead ! eoof ! 
And heav'd on high my wankit loof. 
To swear by a' yon starry roof. 

Or some rash aith. 
That I, henceforth, would be rhyme-proof 

Till my last breath— 

When click ! the string the sneck did draw ; 
An' jee ! the door gaed to the wa' ; 
An' by my ingle-lowe 1 saw. 

Now bleezin' bright, 
A tlg^t outlandish hizzie, braw, 

Come full in sight. 

Ye needna doubt, I held my whisht ? 
The infant aith, half-form'd, was crush't ; 
I glowr'd as eerie's I'd been dusht 

In some wild glen: 
When sweet, like modest worth, she blusht, 
And steppit ben. 

Green, slender, leaf-clad holly-boughs, - 
Were twisted gracefu' round her brows; 
I took her for some Scottish Muse 
By that same token ; 
An' come to stop those reckless vows. 
Would soon been broken. 

A * hair-brain'd, sentimental trace' 
Was strongly marked in her face ; 



A wildly-witty, rustic gtaee 

« Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, ev'n turn'd on empty space, 
Beam'd keen with honour. 

Down flow'd her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was scrin^>ly seen ; 
And such a leg I my bonnle Jean 
Could only peer it: 
Sae straught. sae taper, tight, and dean, 
Kane else came near it. 

Her mantle large of greenish hue, 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 
Deep lights and shades, both mingling, threw 

A lustre grand : 
And seem'd to my astonish'a view, 

A well-known land. 

Here, rivers in the sea were lost: 
There, mountains to the skies were tost ; 
Here, tumbling billows mark'd the coast. 

With surging foam : 
There, distant shone Art's lofty boast. 

The lordly dome. 

Here, Doon ponr'd down his far-fetch'd floods: 
There, well-fed Irwine stately thuds : 
Auld hermit Ayr staw thro' his woods, 

On to the shore , 
And many a lesser torrent scuds, 
With seeming roar. 

Low, in a sandy valley spread. 
An ancient borough rear'd her head; 
Still, as in Scottish story read. 

She boasts a race. 
To every nobler virtue bred. 

And poUsh'd grace. 

By stately tow'r or palace fair. 
Or ruins pendent in the air. 
Bold stems of heroes, here and there, 

I could discern ; 
Some seem'd to muse, some seem'd to dare. 

With feature stern. 

My heart did glowing transport feeL 
To see a race*i heroic wheel. 
And bandlsh round the deep-dy'd steel 

In sturdy blows ; 
While back-recoiling seem'd to reel 

Their southron foes. 

His CouNTRT's 8aviode,«2 mark him well 1 
Bold Richardton'sM heroic swell : 
The chief on Sark** who glorious fell. 

In high command ; 
And he whom ruthless fates expel 
His native land. 

There, where a sceptred Plctish shade-- 
Staik'd round his ashes lowly laid, 
I mark'd a martial race, portray'd 

In colours strong; 
Bold, soldler-featur'd, undismay'd 

They strode along. 

Thro' many a wild, romantic grovc,M 
Near many a hermit-fancy'd cove, 
(Fit haunts for friendship or tor love 

In musing mood.) 
An aged Judge, I saw him rove, 
Dispensing good. 

With deep-struck reverential awe, 
The learned sire and son I saw,*' 
To Nature's God and Nature's law 
They gave their lore, 
This, all its source and end to draw. 
That, to adore. 

Brydone's brave wai-d^s I well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotia's smiling eye ; 
Who call'd on Fame, low standing by. 

To hand him on. 
Where many a patriot-name on high, ' 

And hero shone. 
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Whilst I— bnt I shall hand me there— 
Wi* you I scarce gang ony where- 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair, 

But quat my sang, 
Content wi* you to mak a pair, 

Whare'er I gang. 



VII. 



A DREAM. 

* Thoughts, words, and deeds, the statute blames 

with reason ; 
But surely dreams were ne'er indicted treason.' 

COn reading, in the public papers, the Laureates 
Ode with the other parade of June 4, 1780, the 
author was no sooner dropt asleep, than he 
imagined himself transported to the birth-day 
levee; and In his dreaming fancy, made the 
following Address. ] 

I. 
Oiiii>-MORVIN' to your Majesty ! 

May heaven augment your bjisses. 
On every new birth-day ye sec, 

A humble poet wishes ! 
My baricship here, at your levee. 

On sic a day as this is. 
Is sure an uncouth sight to see, 

Amany the birth-day dresses 
Sae fine this day. 

II. 
I see ye*re complimented thrang. 

By mony a lord an' lady, 
" God save the King!" 's a cuckoo sang 
That's unco easy said aye ; 
The poets, too, a venal gang, 

Wr rhymes weel turned an' ready. 
Wad gar yon trow ye ne'er do wraug, 
Bnt aye, unerring steady, 
On sic a duy. 

m. 
For me! before a monarch's face, 

Ev'n there I winna flatter ; 
For neither pension, post, nor place. 

Am I your humble debtor : 
So, nae reflection on your grace. 

Your kingship to bespatter; 
There's monle waur been o' the race. 

An' aiblins ane been better 

Than you this day. 

IV. 

TIs very'true, my sov'reign king 

My skill may well be doubted ; 
But facts are chlels that winna ding 

An" downa be disputed: 
Your royal nest,^' beneath your wing, 

Is e'en right reft an' clouted, 
An' now the third part o* the string. 

An less, will gang about it 
Than did ae day. 



Far be't frae me that I aspire 

To blame your legislation. 
Or say, ye wisdom want, or flre, 

To rule this mighty nation ! 
Bnt faith ! I muckle doubt, my Sire, 

Ye've trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha, in a barn or byre, 

Wad better flll'd their station 

Tlian courts yon day. 

An* now ye've glen anld Britain peace ; 

Her broken shins to plaister ; 
Your sair taxation does her fleece. 

Till she has scarce a tester; 
For me, thank God, my life's a lease 

Nae bargain wearing faster. 
Or, faith! I fear, that wi' the geese, 

1 shortly boost to pasture 

r the crnft some dny. 



I'm no mistrusting Willie Pitt, 

When taxes he enlarges. 
An' WiU's a true guid fallow's get, 

A name not envy spairges). 
That he intends to pay your debt. 

An' lessen a' your charges ; 
But God sake ! let nae saving flt 

Abridge your bonnie barges^ 
An' boats this day 

vin. 

Adieu, my Liege ! may freedom geek 

Beneath your high protection ; 
An' may ye rax Corruptien's neck, 

An' gie her for dissection! 
But since Fm here. III no neglect. 

In loyal, true affection. 
To pay your Queen, with due respect, 

My fealty an' subjection 

This great birth-day. 

IX. 

Hall, Majesty Most Excellent ! 

While nobles strive to please ye. 
Will ye accept a conpliment 

A simple poet gies ye ? 
Thae bonnie bairnClme, Heav'n has lent, 

Still higher may they heeze ye. 
In bliss, till fate someday is sent. 

For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day. 

X. 

For yon, young potentate o' Wales, 

I tell your HTgnness fairly, 
Down pleasured stream, wi' swelling sails. 

I'm tauld ye're driving rarely ; 
But some day ye may gnaw your nails. 

An' curse your folly sairly. 
That e'er ye brak Diana's pales. 

Or rattl'd dice wi' Charlie, 
By night or day. 

XI. 

Yet aft a ragged cowte's been known 

To mak a noble alver : 
So. ye may doucely fill a throne. 

For a' their clish-ma-claver : 
Tliere, hlm« at Agincourt wha shone. 

Few better were or braver; 
And yet wi' funny queer Sir John,** 

He was an unco shaver 

For raonic a day. 

XII. 

For you, right rev'rend Osnaburg.4' 

Nane sets tlie lawn-sleeve sweeter, 
Altho' a ribbon at your lug 

Wad been a dress completer: 
As ye disown yon paughty dog 

That bears the keys of Peter, 
Then, swith ! m^" get a wife to hug. 

Or, troth! ye'll stain the raltre 
Some luckless day. 

XIII. 

Young royal Tarry Breek8,48 1 learn, 

Ye've lately come athwart her; 
A glortous galley<» stem an' stern, 

Weel rigg'd for Venus' barter ; 
But first hing out, that she'll discern 

Your hymeneal charter. 
Then heave aboard your grapple alnn 

An' large upo' her quarter. 

Come full that day. 

XIV. 

Ye, lastly, bonnie blossoms a' 

Ye royal lasses dainty, 
Heav'n mnke yon gnhl as weel as braw, 

An' gie you lads a-plenty: 
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Bat sneer na British boys awa-, 
For kings are unco scant aye ; 

An' German gentles arc bat sma', 
Ibej're better Jast than want aye 
On ony day. 

XT 

God bless you a' ! consider now, 

Ye're unco muckle dautet : 
But, ere the course o' Ufe be throtkgh 

It may be bitter santet ; 
An' I hae seen their coggie fou. 

That yet hae tarrow't at It ; 
But or the day was done, I trow, 

The laggen they hae clantet 
Fu' clean that day. 



THE VISION. 

The sun had closed the winter day^ 
The curlers quat their roaring piay, 
An' hunger'd mankin ta'en her way 

To kail-yards green. 
While faithless snaws ilk step betray 

Whare she has been. 

The thresher's weary flingin'-treo 
The lee-iang day had tired me . 
And whan the day had closed his o'c, 

Far r the west, 
Ben r the spence, right pensivelle, 

I gaed to rest. 

There, lanely. by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and ey'd the spewing reek, 
Tliat illl'd wi' hoast-provoking smeeic, 

The auld clay biggin'; 
An* heard the restless rations squeak 

About the riggin'. . 

All in this mottle, misty clime, 
I backward mus'd on wasted time, 
How I had spent my yoathfu' primc^ 

An' done nae-thing. 
But stringln' blethers up in rhyme, 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to guid advice but harkit, 
I might, by this, hae led a market. 
Or strutted in a bank and clarklt 

My cash account : 
While here, half-mad, half-fed, lialf-sarklt, 

Is a' th' amount. 

I started, mntt'ring, blockhead ! eoof ! 
And heav'd on high my wankit loof, 
To swear by a' yon starry roof, 

Or some rash alth, 
That I, henceforth, would be rhyme-proof 

Till my last breath— 

When click ! the string the sneck did draw ; 
An' lee ! the door gaed to the wa' ; 
An' by my Ingle-lowe 1 saw. 

Now bleezin' bright, 
A tiiMit outlandish hlzzie, braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Ye needna doubt, I held my whisht ; 
The infant alth, haif-form'd, was crush't ; 
I glowr'd as eerie's I'd been dusht 

In some wild glen: 
When sweet, like modest worth, she blusht, 

And steppit ben. 

Green, slender, leaf-clad holly-boughs; ' 
Were twisted gracefn' round her brows; 
I took her for some Scottish Muse 

By that same token; 
An' come to stop those reckless vows, 

Would soon been broken. 

A ' hair-brain'd, senthnental trace' 
Was strongly marked hi her face -. 



A wildly-witty, rustic n&f 

. Stume full upon her ; 
Her eye, ev'n turn'd on empty space, 
Beam'd keen with honour. 

Down flow'd her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen ; 
And such a leg! my boimle Jean 
Could only peer it: 
Sae straught. sae taper, tight, and clean, 
Kane else came near it. 

Her mantle large of greenish hue, 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 
Deep lights and shades, both mingling, threw 

A lustre grand ; 
And seem'd to my astonlsh'd view, 

A well-known land. 

Here, rivers In the sea were lost: 
There, mountains to the skies were tost ; 
Here, tumbling billows mark'd the coast. 

With surging foam : 
There, distant shone Art's lofty boast, 

The lordly dome. 

Here, Doon pour'd down his far-fetch'dfloodsi 
There, well-fed Irwine stately thuds : 
Auld hermit Ayr staw thro' his woods, 

On to the shore , 
And many a lesser torrent scuds. 
With seeming roar. 

Low, in a sandy valley spread. 
An ancient borough rcar'd her head ; 
Still, as in Scottish story read. 

She boasts a race. 
To every nobler virtue bred. 

And poUsh'd grace. 

By stately tow'r or palace fair, 
Or ruins pendent in the air, 
Bold stems of heroes, here and there, 

I could discern ; 
Some seem'd to muse, some seem'd to dare, 
With feature stern. 

My heart did glowing transport feeL 
To see a racesi heroic wheel. 
And bandish round the deep-dy'd steel 

In sturdy blows ; 
While back-recoiling seem'd to reel 

Their southron foes. 

His Country's Saviode,** mark him well ! 
Bold Rlchardton'sM heroic swell : 
The chief on Sark»* who glorious fell, 

In high command ; 
And he whom ruthless fates expel 

His native land. 

There, where a sceptred Plctish shade^- 
Stalk'd round his ashes lowly laid, 
I mark'd a martial race, portray'd 

In colours strong ; 
Bold, soldier-featur'd, nndismay'd 

They strode along. 

Thro' many a wild, romantic grovc,«« 
Near many a hermit-fancy 'd cove, 
(Fit haunts for friendship or for love 

In musing mood.) 
An aged Judge, I saw him rove. 
Dispensing good. 

With deep-struck reverential awe. 
The learned sire and son I saw,*' 
To Nature's God and Nature's law 
They gave their lore, 
This, all its source and end to draw. 
That, to adore. 

Brydono's brave ward** I well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotiafs smiling eye ; 
Who call'd on Fame, low standing by. 

To hand him on. 
Where many a patriot-name on high, 

And hero shone. 



IS 



DUAK 0BGOND. 

With mnslng-deep, astonlsh'd staro, 
I view'd the beav'nly seeming fair; 
A whlsp'ring throb did witness bear, 

Of kindred sweet, 
When with an elder sister's air 

She did me greet. 

'All hall ! my own Inspired bard ! 
In me thy native mnse regard! 
iior longer mourn thy fate Is hard, 

Tims poorly low ! 
I come to give thee snch reward 

As we bestow. 

* Know, the great genlns of this Uind 
Has many a light, atrial band, 

"Who, all beneath his high command, 

Harmoniously, 
As arts or arms they understand. 

Their labours ply. 

♦They Scotia's race among them share; 
Some lire the soldier on to dare; 
Some rouse the patriots up to bare 

Corruption's neart ; 
Some teach the bard a darling care, 

The tuneful art. 

' ^long swelling floods of reeking gore, 
They, ardent, khidllng spirits pour; 
Or, ^nld the venal senate's roar, 

Tliey, sightless, stand, 
To mend the honest patriot-lore. 

And grace the hand. 

* And when the bard or hoary sage, 
Charm or histruct the future age, 
Tlicy bind the wild poetic rage 

In energy. 
Or point the Inconclusive page 
Full on the eye. 

♦ Hence FuUarton, the brave and young; 
Hence Dempster's zeal-lnsplrcd tongue ; 
Hence sweet harmonious Beattie sung 

His "Minstrel" lays; 
Or tore, with noble ardour stung. 
The sceptic's bays. 

'To lower order's arc asslgn'd 
The humbler ranks of human-kind, 
The rustic bard, the lab'rlng hind. 

The artisan; 
All choose, as various they're IncUn'd 

The various man. 

• When yellow waves the heavy grniiv. 
The thrcat'ning storm some strongly rchi ; 
Some teach to meliorate the plain, 

With Ullage-skill; 
And some instruct the sheperd-traln, 
Blithe o'er the hill. 

♦ Some hint the lover's harmless wile ; 
Some grace the maiden's artless smile; 
Some soothe the lab'rer's weary toil 

For humble gains. 
And make his cottage scenes beguile 
His cares and pains. 

♦ Some, bounded to a dlstrlct-spacc, 
Explore at largo man's Infant race. 
The mark the embryotlc trace 

Of rustic bard ; 
And careful note eacli op'nhjg grace, 
A guide and guard. 

* Of those am I— Coila my name ; 
And this district as mine I claim. 
Where once the Campbells, chiefs of fame, 

Held ruling pow'r, 
1 mark'd thy embryo tuneful flame, 
Tliy natal hour. 

♦With future hope, I oft wonkl gaze, 
Fottd ou thy little early ways, 
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Tliy rudely caroU'd chiming phrase, 
In uncouth rhymes. 

Fired at the simple artless lays 
Of other times. 



♦ I saw thee seek the sounding shore. 
Delighted with the dashing roar; 

Or when the north his fleecy store 

Drove thro' the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 

Struck thy young eye. 

♦ Or when the deep-green mantled earth 
Warm cherlsh'd ev'ry flow'rct's birth. 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In ev'ry grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love. 

♦ Wlien rlpen'd fields, and azure skies. 
Called forth the reaper's rustling noise, 
1 saw thee leave their evening joys. 

And lonely stalk. 
To vent thy bosom's swelling rise. 
In pensive walk. 

♦When youthful love, warm-blnshlng, stronft 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along, 
Tliose accents, graceful to thy tongue, 

111* adorned name, 
I taught thee how to pour In song. 

To soothe thy flame. 

♦ I saw thy pulse's maddening play, 
Wild send tnee pleasure's devious way, 
AHsled by fancy s meteor ray. 

By passion driven ; 
But yet the Ugnt that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 

» I taught thy manners-painting strafais, 
The loves, the ways of simple swahis. 
Till now, o'er all my wide domahis 

Tliy fame extends ; 
And some, In pride of Colla's plains, 

Become thy friends. 

♦ Thou canst not learn, nor can I show. 
To paint with Tiiomson's landscape glow ; 
Or wake the bosom-smelting throe, 

With Shenstone's art; 
Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 
Warm on the heart. 

♦ Yet all beneath th' unrlvall'd rose, 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows : 

Tlio' large the forest's monarch throws 

His army shade. 
Yet green the Juicy hawthorn grows, 

A down the glade. 

♦ Tlien never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive hi thy humble sphere to shine ; 
And trust me, not Potosl's mine. 

Nor kings' regard. 
Can give a bliss o'ermatchlng thine, 
A rastlc Bard. 

♦ To give my counsels all in one, 
Tliy tuneful flame still careful fun; 
Preserve the dignity of man. 

With soul erect; 
And trust, the Universal Plan 
Win all protect. 

♦ And wear thou this.'— she solemn paid. 
And bound the holly round my liead ; 
The pollsh'd leaves, and berries red. 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she flea 
Jn light away» 



TA5I SAMSON 
^U>DR£SS TO THE UNCO GUID OR THE 
KIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS. 

• My son, these maxims make a rule, 

And Imnp tliem aye thegither ; 
The Rigid Righteous Is a fool, 

Tlie Riffid Wtse anlther ; 
ITio cleanest com that e'er was dlght 

May hae some pyles o' caff hi ; 
Sae ne'er a fellow-creatnre slight 

For random fits o^daflht:— ' 

iiolom<m.—Ese^. ch. viL ver. Id. 
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I, 
O YE wha are sae gnid yoursel* 

Sae pioas and sae hoiy. 
Ye ve nonglit to do bat mark and tell! 

m.rT®".L*?*.®'?*"''* 'a«t« «»d folly 
Who lif6 is like a weel::£raun raill. 

Snpplied wi' storeVwatcf, 
The hcapit happier's ebbing still, 

And still the clap plays clatter. 

11. 
Hear me, ye venerable core, 

As counsel for poor mortals, 
Tliat freqnent pass douce Wisdom's door 

tor gUUket Folly's portals ; 
♦ ^ *"***■ thoughtless, careless sakes. 

Would here propose defences, 

"!lS?''Ja!imil§-t'^<*«i theh-bUick mistakes, 
TbeiFTainngs and mischances. 

HI. 

Yc see your state wl' theirs compared. 

And shudder at the niflfer. <i-^nj:>U*«^«^>Ai^ 
But cast A moment's fairregard, "^ 

What makes the mighty differ ? 
l^JScount what scant occasion gave 

That Durity ye pride in, 
And (what's aftmalr than a' the lave) 

Your better art o' hidin'. 

' IV. 

Think, when your rjLtii }f^ fi*i} pnise 

Gles now and then a waUop, 
What ragings must his veins convulse. 

That still eternal gaUop ; 
WJ wind and tide fair i' your tail, 

Kight on ye scud your sea-way ; 
But in the teeth o' baith to sail. 

It maks an unco lee-way. 

V. 

See social life and glee sit down, 

All Jovous and unthinking. 
Till, quite tcannmngriflpd, they're grown 

Debauchery and drinking: 
O would thev stay to calculate 

Th' eternal consequences ; 
Or your more dreaded hell to state. 

Damnation of expenses! 

VI. 

Yehigh, exalted, virtuous dames, 

17'd up In godly laces, 
Before ye gie poor frailty names, 

Supi)ose a change o' cases; 
A d^r lov'd lad, convenience snug, 

A treacherous inclination— 
But, let me whisper i' your lug, 

Ye're aiblins nae temptation. 

f'^""^* VI.. 

^en gently scan your brother man. 

Still gentler sister woman u-w% •vV 
Thp they may gang a kennin wrang. 

To step aside is human ; 
One point must still be greatly dark 

The moving why they do it ; 
And Just as lamely can ye mark 

flow far perhaps they rue it. 



VIII. 



Who made the heart, 'tis Ho alone 

Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each cord— its various toucJ 

Each spring— its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it ; 
"What's done we partly may coropntfr. 

But know not what^ resisted. 



wean. 



TAM SAMSON'SM ELEGYv 
"An honest man's the noblest work of God."<i 

Has auld Kilmarnock seen the dell? 
Or great M'Kinlay«o thrawu his heel ? 
ur Kobert8on«i again grown weel 
4 xr- .J^^ preach an' read ? 

Na, waur than a' !' cries ilka chieL 
•Tam Samson's dead v 

A .?"? u"****^^ ^PSr may grunt an' grane, 
An sigh, an' sab, an' greet her lane. 
An deed her bairns, man, wife, and 

In mourning weed ; 
To death, she's dearly paid the kane, 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

The brethren of tha mystic level, 
^MT.'^i"^ their head in woefn' bevel, 
niiUe by their nose the tears will revel. 

Like ony bead! 
Death s glen the lodge an unco devel, 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

When winter muffles up his cloak, 
Aiul binds the mire up like a rock ; 
When to the lochs the curlers flock, 
w^r. .„,.. Wl'gleesome speed: 
nlia will they station at the cock? 
Tam Samson's dead! 

He was the king o' a' the core, 
To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. 
Or up the rink, like Jehu roar, 

In time o' need; 
But now he lags on death's hog-scoro, 
Tam Samson's dead ! 

Now safe the stately sawmont sail. 
And trouts bedropp'd wl' crimson hail. 
And eels well kenn'd for souple tail, 

Qi ^ , . ^?^ ^*<^* for greed, 
Since dark in death's fish-creel we wail, 
Tam Samson's dead ! 

Rejoice, ye birring paitricks a' ; 
10 cootie moorcocks, crousely craw; 
Ye mauklns, cock your fud fh' braw, 

Wlthonten dread; 
Your mortal fae is now awa', 

Tam Samson's dead! 

That waefu' mom be ever moum'd. 
Saw him in shootin' graith adom'd 
While pointers round impatient bum'd 

Frae couples freed 1 
But, ochj he gaed and ne'er retnrn'd! 
Tam Samson's dead ! 

In vain auld age his body batters ; 
In vain the gout his ancles fetters ; 
In vaUi the bums came down like waters 

An acre braid I 
Now ev'ry auld wife greetln', clatters, 
Tam Samson's dead ! 

Owre mony a weary hag he llmplt. 
An' aye the tlther shot he thumpet. 
Till coward death behind him jumpit, 

Wi' deadly felilo; 
Now he proclaims wl' tout o' trumpet, 
Tam Samson's dead! 



II 

Wlidil at his heart he felt the dagger, 
He reel'd his wonted bottle-swagger, 
But yet he drew the mortal trigger 

Wi' weel-aim'd heed : 
*L— d, five !' he crr'd, an' owre did stagger; 

Taui Samson' s dead ! 

Ilk hoary hunter mourn'd a brither ; 
lilt sportsman youth bemoan'd a farther ; 
Yon auld grey stane, amang the heather. 

Marks out his head, 
Whare Burns has wrote, In rliymlng blether, 

Tam Samson's dead! 

There low he lies, in lasting rest; 
Perhaps upon his monld'iing breast 
Some spitefu' muirfowl bigs her nest, 

To hetch an' breed ; 
Alas! nae mair lie'll them molest I 

Tam Samson's dead. 

When August winds the heather wave, 
And sportsmen wander by yon grave, 
Three volleys let his mem'ry crave 

O' pout her an' lead, 
Till Echo answer f rae her cave, 
Tam Samson's dead ! 

Hear'n rest his saul, whare'er he be ! 
Is th' wish o' mony mae than rae : 
He had twa fants, or may be three. 
Yet what reraead? 
Ae social, honest man want we : 
Tam Samson's dead ! 

THE EPITAPH. 

Tam Samson's weel-worn clay here lies, 
Ye canting zealots, spare hlra! 

If honest worth in heaven rise, 
Ye'll mend or ye win near him. 

PEE CONTRA. 

Go. Fame, and canter like a AUy „. ^^ 
Thro^ a' the streets an' neuks o' Killie,«« 
Telle very social, honest billie, 

To cease his giievin', 
For yet, unskalth'd by deatli's gleg gullie, 
Tam Samson's livin'. 
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HALLOWEEN .«» 

iTHB following poem will, ^y PW readers, be 
well enough understood; but for the sake of 
those who are unacquainted with the manners 
and traditions of the country where the scene 
is cast, notes are added, to give some account 
of the principal charms and sneUs of that 
night, so big with pronhecv to the peasantry 
in the West of Scotland, llie passion of pry- 
ing into futurity makes a sinking nart of tlic 
history of human nature in Its rude state, in 
aU ages and nations; and it may bo some en- 
tertainment to a philosophic mind, if any such 
should honour the autlior with a perusal, to 
see the remains of it among the more unen- 
lightened in our own ] 

'Yes ! let the rich deride, the poor disdain, 
The simple pleasures of tlie lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to ray heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 

I. 

Upon that night, whed fairies light, 

On Cassilis Downanss* dance. 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, 

On sprightly coursers prance ; 
Or for CoTzean the route is ta'en. 

Beneath the moon's pale beams ! 
There, up the cove,** to stray an rove 

▲mang therocks and streams, 
To, sport that night. 



Amang the bonnie winding banks 

Where Doon rins, wimpUn', clear. 
Where Beucem ance rul'd the martial raoKS, 

And shook his Caraick spear. 
Some merry, friendly, countra folks, 

Together did convene, ^ . , . 
To burn their nits, an* pon their stocks, 

An' hand their Halloween, 

Ftt' bUthe that night. 

III. 
The lasses feat, an' cleanlv neat, 

Mair braw than when their fine: 
Their faces blithe, fu' sweetly kythe 

Hearts leal, an' warm, an' kin : 
The lads sae trig, wi' wooer-babs, 

Weelknotted on their garten, 
Some unco blate, an' some wi ^ba. 

Gar lasses' hearts gang startin 
Whyles fast at night. 

IV. 

Then first and foremost through the kail 

Their stocks^ maun a' be sought ance 
They stick their een, aii' graip. an wale, 

For muckle anes and straught anes. 
Poor hav'rel Will fell aflf the drift. 

An' wander'd thro' the bow-kail. 
An' pou't, for want o' better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bowH that night 

V. 

Then, straught or crooked, yird or nane, 

Tliey roar an' cry a' throu'ther ; 
The vera wee things, todlin', rin 

Wi' stocks out-owre their shouthcr; 
An' gif the custoc's sweet or sour, 

Wi' joctelegs they taste them; 
Syne coziely, aboon the door, 

Wr cannie care, they've plac'd them 
To lie that night. 

VI. 

The lasses staw frae 'mang IJiera a' 

To pu' their stalks o' com ;«» 
But Rab slips out, and jinks about, 

Behind the rauckic thorn; 
He grippet Nelly hard an' fi^st ; 

Loud skh-l'd a^ the hisses; 
But her tap-plckle maist was lost. 

When kittlin' in the fause-house«» 
wr him that night. 

vn. 
The auld guidwlfe's weel-hoorc|et nit«70 

Are round an' round divided, 
And monie lads, an' lasses' fates. 

Are there that night decided: 
Some kindle, couthie, side by «ide. 

An' burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa' wi' saucy pride. 

An' Jmnp out-owre the chimlie 
Fu' high that night. 

vni. 
Jean slips In twa wi' tentie e'e ; 

Wha 'twas, she wadna tell; 
But this Is Jock, an' this is me, 

She says in to hersel' : 
He bleez'd owre her, and she owre bliUf 

As they wad never mair pai't; 
Till, fuff! he started up' the lum. 

An' Jean had e'en a sairhfeart 
To see't that night. 

IX- 

Poor WilHe, wi' his bow-kail runt, 
Was brunt wi' primsie Mariie; 

An' Mallie, nae doubt, took the drant, 
To be compar'd to Willie : 
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Mall's nit Iftp out wi' pridefu' flings, 

And ner ain fit It brunt it; 
While Willie lap, and swoor by ilngr, 

'Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night. 

X. 

Nell bad the fanse-hoiise \n her lulii', 

She pits herser an Rob in : 
In loving breeze they sweetly join. 
Till white in ase they're sobbin' ; 
Nell's heart was daucin' at tlie view, 

She whisper'd Rob to look for't : 
Bob, stowlins, prie'd her bonnie mon' 
Fu' cozie in the nenk for't. 

Unseen that night. 

XI. 

^ut Merran sat behint their backs, 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 
She leu'es them gashin' at their cracks, 

And slips out by hersel' : 
She thro' the yard the nearest taks, 

An' to the kiln she goes then, 
An' darklins gralpit for the banlcs, 

And In the bine clne'i throws tlicn, 
Right lear't that night. 

xn. 
An' aye she win't, an' ay she dwat, 

1 wat sh^ niade nae laukin' : 
Till something held within the pat, 

Guld L— d ! l)at she was qnakm' ! 
Bat whether 'twas the Deil hlmsel', 

Or whether It was a bauk-en', 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 

She did na' wait on talkln' 

To spier that night. 

Xltt. 

Wee Jennie to hor Grannie saySf 

*' Will ye go wl' me, grannie ? 
I'll eat the apple7S at the glass. 

I gat frae nnole Johnle y' 
She fuff't her pipe wi' sic a hint, 

In wrath she was sae vap'rln',. 
She notic't na, an aizlo brunt 

Her braw new worset apron 

Oat thro' that night. 

xrv. 

" Ye little skelpie-limmer's face! 

How daur ye try sic sportin*, 
As seek the foul thief onie place. 

For him to spae your fortune i 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight ! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it; 
For monie a ane has gotten a frlgtitt 

An' lived an' died delcret 
On sic a night. 

XV. 

"Ac hairst afore the Sherra-inuir, 

I mind 't as weel's yestreen, 
I was a gilpey then, I'm sure 

1 was na past f yf teen : 
The simmer had oeen cauld an' wat, 

An' stuff was unco green : 
An' aye a rantin' kirn we gat, 

An' just on Hallowe'en 

It leU that night. 

XVI. 

•• Our stlbble-rlg WHS Rab M'Oraen, 

A clever, sturdy fallow ; 
His sin gat Eppie Sim wl' Wean, 

That liv'd in Achmacalla: 
He gat hemp-seed, T3 1 mind It weel, 

An' he made unco H^ht o't ; 
But mony a day was by hlmsel', 

He was sae salrly frighted 

That vera night." 



XVII. 

Than up gat fechtin* Jamie Fleck, 

An* he swore by his conscience. 
That he could saw hemp-seed a petfk; 

For it was a' but nonsense ! 
The auld guld-man raught down the pock, 

An' out a handf u' gie nim ; 
Syne bade him slip frae 'mang the folk, 

Sometime when nae ane see'd him, 
A.n' try't that night. 

XVTII. 

He marches thro' amang the stacks, 
Tho' he was something sturtln', 

Tlie grape he for a harrow taks, 
Atf haurls at his curpin: 

An' ev'ry now an' then ho says, 
" Hemp-seed, I saw thee, 

An' her that Is to be my lass. 

Come after me, and draw thee, 
As fast this night." 

XIX. 

He whIstVd up Lord Lennox' murcli,' 

To keep his courage clieerie ; 
Altho' ms hair began to arch. 

He was sae fley'd an' eerie; 
nil presently he hears a squeak, 

An' then a grano an' grnntle ; 
He bv his shouthor gae a keek. 

An tumbl'd wi' a wintle 

Out-owre that night. 

XX. 

He roar'd a horrid murder sliout, 

In dreadfu' desperation ; 
An' young an' auld cam rinnin' out. 

To hear the sad narration: 
He swoor 'twas hilcnin' Jean M'Craw, 

Or Crouchlo Merran Humphle, 
Till stop ! she trotted llu b' them a' ; 

An* wha was It but Grumphle 
Asteer that night I 

xxr. 

Meg fain wad to the barn hae gane. 

To win three wechts, q' naetnlng;** 
But for to meet the dell her lane. 

She pat but little faith in; 
She gies the herd a pickle nits. 

An' twa red-cheekit apples. 
To watch, while for the barn she sets. 

In hopes to see Tam Kipples 
That vera night. 

xxn. 

She tunu the kev wi' canpie thraw, 

An' owre the tnreshoid ventures; 
But first on Sawnie gies a ca' 

Syne bauldly in she enters; 
A ratton rattled up the wa' 

An' she cry'd " L~d preserve her !'* 
An' ran thro' middle-hole an' a' 

An' pray'd wl' zeal fervour, 
Fu' fast that night. 

XXIIC. 

They hoy't ont Will, wl' sAtr advice: 

They hecht him some flne braw ane : 
It chano'd the stack he faddom'd thrice,?* 

Was tlmmer-propt for thrawln* ^ 
Hc,taks a swirUe auld moss-oak. 

For some black, grousome carlin'; 
An' loot a wince, an' drew a stroke, 

Till skin in blypes cam haurlin' 

Aff's nieves that night. 

xxrv. 

A wanton widow Leezlo was, 

As canty as a kittlln^ ; 
But OchI that night, amang the shawi, 

She got a fearfii' settlln' ! 



so 
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Sbe thro' the whhis, nu' by the cairn, 
All' owre the hills gaeU scrievln', 

Whare thrae lairds lands* met at a buni,'o 
To dip her left sark-sleeve in. 
Was bent that night. 

XXV. 

Whyles owre a linn the barnlc plnys, 

As thro' the glen it wlmpl't ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays ; 

Whyles In a wiel it dhnpl't : 
Whvles glitter'd to the nightly rays. 

Wi* bickering dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes. 

Below the spreading hazel, 

unseen that night. 

XXVI. 

Amang the brackens, on the brae, 

between her an' the moon. 
The dcil, or else an outler quey, 

(*at up an' gae a croon ; 
Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool ; 

Ne'er lav'rock height she Junipit, 
But mist a fit, an* in the pool 

Out-owre the lugs she plumplt, 

Wi' a plunge that night. 

XXVII. 

In order, on the clean hearth-stane, 

The luggles three'' are ranged. 
And ev'ry time great care is ta'en, 

To see them duly changed ; 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock's Joys 

Shi' Mars year did I desire. 
Because he gat the toom-dish thrice, 

He heav'd them on the Are. 

In wrath that night. 

XXVIII. 

Wi' merry sangs, an' friendly cracks, 

[ wat they did na weai7 ; 
An' unco tales, and fnnnle jokes. 

Their sports were cheap an' cheery; 
Till bntter'd so'ns,'* wl' fragrant luut, 

Set a* thehr gabs a-steerin' ; 
Syne, wl' a social glass o' strunt, 

'They parted aff careerln' 

Ftt' bUtho that night. 



When first I gaed to woo my Jenny,, a 
Vo then was truttin' wi' your minntei^tA.V'w^ 
Tho' ye was trickle, slee, an' funnie, ^^ ^ 

Ye ne'er was donsie, '\^^^ ^^Uju^Uk^s 
But hamely, tawle, quiet, an' cAunic. x,^,^- tjT) 

An' uneo sonsic. Xj^x\k*a^ ^^ 

That day, ye pranc'd wi' mucklo prld^ 
When yo bare name my bonnie bride : 
An' sweet an' gracef n' she did ride, 

Wi' maiden air! 
Kyle Stewart 1 could bragged wide 

For sic a pair. 

^ iOTho' now ye dow buthoytean' Jiobble, 
^ ^H* wlntle uke a saumont-coblc, b o»~lL 



•y*-^ 



.^JU^ 



THE AULD FARMER'S NEW-YEAR MORN- 
ING SALUTATION TO HIS AULD MAKE 
MAGGIE, 

ON OIVIKO HER THE ACCUSTOMED RIPP OF CORN 
TO HANSEL IN THE NEW t£AK. 

A GuiD New-year I wish thee, Maggie ]t - . 
>. Hae, there's a riPP to thy auld bagjrfe : VkXaju 
' Tho' Uvpu's jumS^ackit, now, an' knnggie, V 
^t^-'^^-iUy^^ I've seen the day, t»-»^*==ta. 
Thou could hae gaen like onle staggie 
Ou^jovu'e the loj-. 

Tho' now thouT5owii^stln, and crazy 
An' thy auld hide s^as white's a daisy, 
I've seen thee dappl't ?ieck, aa' clazic,^,^,^^,^.,,^ 

A bonnie gray : j*"*^^ 
Ho should been tight thai 4ftur't to raise thee, 

Ance in a day. 

Thou ance was II the foremost rani 
.\ filly'Jbuirdlyv «WfS^an' swank- 
An' seCweel down a shapely shank' _ 

As e'er tread yird \s eu-rO^. 
An' could hae flown owt-owre a stank, 

Likeonieblrd. 

It's now some ninc-an'-twenty year. 
Sin' thou way my guid father's mere; 
He gicd me tnee, o tocher clear, ^ .^u,**. 

An' flftyTTOFk ; '•'''^'^-^J^^^ 
Tho' it was snm', 'twas wcel-won gearj^^ 

An' thou was stnrk. 



?r^ 



Tharday ye was aJUukAC noble. 

For heels an' whi' ! 
An' ran them till they a* did wanble, 

Far, far behiu* 



Bkelgli.. ^ 



When thou an' I were young and skclgli.. 
An' stable-meals at fairs were dreigh, ocrf^ 
How thou wad prance, an' snore, an' skrciifh. 

An' tak the road ! *^^^*k.mi^ 

Town's bodies ran, an' stood abeigh. 

An' ca't thee mad. 

When thou was com't, an' I was mellow. 
We took the road aye like a swallow : 
At brooses t)iou had ne'er a fellow, 

-''^'-''^•"^For pith an' speed ; 
But ev'ry tail thou pay't them hollow, 
Whare er thou gaed. 

The 8ina^droop5Simp!%Tiuntcr, cattlcA ^ 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattlo; ^^^'^^ 
But sex Scotch miles thou try't their mettle, 

Ws-oJlAn' gar't them whaizle ;>^-v>JU-c*-^, 
Nae whip nor spur, ISht Just a wattiCf- • er 
O' saiigh or hazel. -^^^'^>^ ^ 



Thou was a noble flttie-lan'. 
As e'er In tug or tow was drawn; 
Aft thee an' I, in aught lionrs gnun. 

In guid March weather, 
Hae tum'd sax rood beside our lian' 
For days thcgither. 

Thon never l)faTndg4 an' fetch't, an' flisklt, 
But they auld tall thou wad hae whiskit. 
An' spread abreed thy wecl-flll'd brisket, 

Wi' pith an' pow'r. 
Till spritty knows wad ralclau; risket. 

An' sljuaetgwreP'*'*' 

When frosts lay lang, an' snaws were deep 
An' threaten'd labour back to keep, 
I gied my cog a wee bit heap ^^^ t ^ v^ 

Aboon the tiramer M^v**-^-**^ 
I ken'd my Maggie wadna sleep 

Fur that, or simmer. 

In cart or car thou never reestit ; , 

The steyest brae tiuuyvadiiae fac't it : '^'r*^'^4 
Thou never lop, ancr^E?nTvtnd brcastlt, /— •'^^-^tju. 

Then stootTfb blaw ; 
But Just thy stop a wee thing hastit, 

Thou snoov't awa'. 

My plengh Is now thy bairn-time a' : 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw; 
Forbye sax mae I've sell't awa'. 

That thou hast nurst : 
They drew me thretteen pnnd an' twa, 

Monie a sair dannc wo twa hae wrought. 
An' wi' the weary warl' fought ! 
An' monie an anxious day I thought 

We wad be beat! 
Yet here to crazy age we're brought 

Wi' something yet. 

And think ua, my auld, trusty servan', 
That now perhap;* thou's less deservln' 



A WINTER NIGHT. 
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An 



* thy auld days may end in starvin*, 
For ray last fou, 
A hcapit stlmpart, I'll reserve ano* 
Laid by for you. 

We've worn to crazy years thcgltber; 
We'll toyte abont wi' ane anlther ; - , 

Wr tentie care I'll fl't thy tether,^^^,j,-o^t^ 
To some hafiiirlff, >*T*^^ ^^ 
Whare ye may nobly irfyourlcatlier, 



TO A MOUSE, 

ON TUBNINGF HEB UP IN HER KE8T 
~ PLOUGH, NOVEMBER, 1787. 



WITH THE 



I Wee, ffleeldt, cow'rin', tim'rous beastlc, 

L f^yfJH^ what a panic's in thy breastle! 

^ *^ Thou need na start awa sae Irnsty, _.-..■ -^ 

Wi' bickering little \'\j^^^ 
I wad be laith to rin aii'cnase fhee, 'l)'^'^''*^ 



Wi* murd'ring pattie I 



When riiojbns gl'es a short-liv'dglow'r 

Far south the lift, 
Dim-dark'nlng througli the flaky show'r 

Or whirling drift : 

Ae night the storm the steeples rocked. 
Poor labonr sweet in sleep was locked, 
While bums wi' snawy wreaths up-choked. 

Wild-eddying swirl. 
Or through the mining outlet bocked, 

Down headlong hurl. 

List'nfcig, the doors an* winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the onrie cattle. 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O' winter war. 
And through the drift, deep-lairlng sprattlc 
Beneath a scaur. 

Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing. 
That in the merry months o' spring. 
Delighted me t« hear thee sing. 
What comes o' thee? 



A 



I'm trnly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken Nature's social union. 
An' Jsstifles that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion. 

An' fellow-mortal ! 

I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve: 
What then ? poor beastie, tliou maim live! . 
A daimen ickir in a thrave ■a.'^ -a^ a >. .f**^ 

»^"^t«iS a sma' request* 
I'll get a blessin' wi' the lave. 

And never rolss't ! 

Th V wee bit honsle, too, in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the win's arc s trewin'! 
An' naething, now to big a liiSTrwre; 

O' foggatf e green ! 
An* bleak Decembers winds ensnln', 

Balth smell and keenl 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an* waste, 
An' weary winter comhi' fast, 
An'cozio here, beneath the Wast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 

Out thr<rnry~cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble, 
Has cost thee niony a weary nibble! 
Now thou's turn'd out/for a' thy trouble. 

But house or hald. 
To ^hole the winter's sleety dribble, 

^^i^j^jt^ An jaraureuch cauld ! 

But, 3^ous]e, thoiT'SfrnotSy lanc,^ 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
TIiiJ>est laid sc iie^aes o^mlce an' men, 

f( a-fifley 
Au*lea*e us rionghtlnit grief and pain. 
For promls'd Joy. 

Still thou art blest, compar'd wl* me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But Och ! I backward cast my e'e 

On prospects drear; 
An' forward, though I canna see, 

i guess an' fear. 



A WINTER NIGHT. 

* Poor naked wretches, whereso'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of thi? pitiless storm! 

?ow shall your houseless heads and unfed sides 
oor tloop'd and window'd raggedness, defend 
you 
from seasons such as these T—Shakspere, 

When biting Boreas, fell and doure. 
Sharp shivers thrpngh the leafless bow*r; 



! I 1 -ft wnai comeso ineer 

t^*>«'*''^5»-'»*^ ■, Whare wilt thou cow'r thy chltterUig wing 
^ A"' close thy e'e? 



An' 

Ev'n yon, on murd'ring errands toU'd, 
Lone from your savage homes exil'd. 
The blood-staln'd roost, and sheep-cote spoU'd, 

My heart forgets. 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on yon beats. 

Now Phcehe, in her midnight reign. 
Dark muffled, view'd the dreary plain ; 
Still crowding thoughts, a pensive train, 

Rose in my soul, 
When on my ear this plaintive strain. 

Slow, solemn stole— 

' Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust t 
And freeze, ye bitter-biting frost; 
Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows ; 
Not all your rage, as now, united, shows 
More hard unklndness, unrelenting, 
VengefiU malice unrepentlng. 
Tlian hoaven-Ulumln'd man on brother man be- 
stows ! 
See stern Oppression's iron grip. 
Or mad Ambition's gory hand. 
Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip, 

Woe, Want, and Murder o'er a land! 
Even in the peaceful rural vale. 
Truth weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
How pampered Luxury, Flatt'ry by her side. 
The parasite empoisoning her ear. 
With all the servile wretches In the rear. 
Looks o'er proud property, extended wide ; 
And eyes the simple rustic hind. 

Whose toil upholds the glitt'ring show, 
A creature of another kind. 
Some coarser substance, unrefined. 
Placed for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, 
below. 
Where, where is Love's fond, tender throe. 
With lordly Honour's lofty brow. 

The powers ye proudly own ? 
Is there, beneath Love's noble name. 
Can harbour, dark, the selfish aim. 

To bless himself alone? 
Mark maiden-innocence a prey 

To love-pretending snares, 
This boasting Honour turns away, 
Shunning soft Pity's rising sway. 
Regardless of the tears, and unavailing pray'rs! 
Perhaps, this hour, in Mis'ry's squalid nest. 
She strains your infant to her joyless breast. 
And with a mother's fears shrinks at the rock- 
ing blast! 
Oh ye ! who, sunk in beds of down ! 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create. 
Think, for a moment, on his {irretched fate. 
Whom frieiKls and fortune quite disown 1 
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Ill sati^v'd keen Natnre't clamYons call, 
Stretcn'd on his straw he la^s himself to 
sleep, 
While thro' the ragged roof and cliinky wall, 
Chill o'er Ills slnmbers piles the drljty heap I 
Think on the daugeon's grim confine . 
Where guilt and poor mfsfortuno nine ! 
Guilt, erring man, relenting view ! 
But shall thy legal rage pursue 
The wretch, already crushed low 
By cruel Fortune's undeserved blow ? 
Affliction's sons are brothers in distress. 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss !" 

1 heard nae maer, for Chanticleer, 

Shook off tlie pouthery snaw, 
And hail'd the morning with a cheer, 

A cottage-rousing craw. 

But deep this truth Impressed my mind- 
Thro' all his works abroad, 

The heart, benevolent and klnd^ 
The most resembles Goo. 



EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 

▲ BROTHEB POET. 79 

January. 
1. 
Whtle winds frae aff Ben-Lomond blaw, 
And bar the doors wl' driving snaw. 

And hing us owre the ingle, 
I set me down to pass the time. 
And spin a verse or twao' rhyme, 

In hameiy westlin' jingle, 
\^iile frosty winds blaw Jp the drift, 
¥'*^iW!i to the chlmia lug,«I'» ^uh^Aji 
' I grudge a wee the greatTolk's giftj 

That live sae bein and snug : 
t ^aA tent less, and want less 
"w**^ ^ Their roomy fireside ; 
But hanker and canker, 
To see their cursed pride. 

II. 

Its hardly in a body's pow'r 
To keep at times frae bein sour. 
To see how thiBg|^j;e&bar'd; 
Uow best o' chiorlrewifiles in want, 
_ jyhijc-coof 8 on countless thousands rant, 
. *-*-'*^*SAn' ken na how to wair't : jua.y*-*'''^\ 
But, Davie, lad, ne'er fash your head, ^ 

Tho' we hae little gear. 
We're fit to win our daily bread, ^ 

As laug's we're hale and fler>^^v«i»«il>, 
' Mair speir na, nor fear na'so 

Auld age ne'er mind a feg, \vx/4\ 
The last o't. the warst o't, ^ } 
Is only for to beg. 

III. 
To lieijLUlns and barns at e'en, 
WherirmTOSfite craz'd and bluld is thin, 

Is. doabtiess, great distress! 
Yet then, content could make us blest ; 
£v'n then sometimes we'd snatch a taste 

Of truest happiness. 
The honest heart that's free frae a* 

Intended fraud or guile, 
However fortune kick the ba*. 
Has aye some cause to smile : 
And mind still, you'll find still, 

A comfort this nae sraa': 
Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa' 

IV. 

What though like commoners of air, 
We wander out we know not where, 

But either hotise or hall? 
Yet nature's charms, the hills and wood% 
The sweeping vales, and foaming iloodSt 

Are free alike to all. 



In davs when daisies deck the ground, 

And blackbirds whistle clear. 
With honest joy our hearts will bound, 
To see the coming year. 
On braes when we please, then, 

We'll sit and sowth a tune ; -r v r-V 
Syne riivme tiU't, we'll time tlll't,"^ -^^^^ 
And sfng't when we hae done. 

V. 

It's no in titles nor in rank ; 

It's no in wealth like Lon'on bank. 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no in making muckle mair: 
It's no In books ; it's no in lear 

To mak us truly blest I 
If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast. 
Wo may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest : 
Nae treasures, nor pleastires. 
Could make us happy hmg: 
The heart aye's the part aye. 
That makes us right or wrang. 

VI. 

]^ink ye that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive through wet an' diy, 

Wi' never ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent us In their way. 

As hardly worth their while ? 
Alas! how oft in haughty mood, 
God's creatures titey oppress t 
Or else neglecting a' that's gnid* 
They riot in excess ! 
Baith careless, and fearless 
Of either heav'n or hell I 
Esteeming ond deeming. 
It's a' an idle tale! 

VII. 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 

Bv pining at our state ; 
And, even should misfortune come, 
I, here wha sit. hae met wi' some, 

An's thankfu* for them yet. 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken oursel' ; 
They make us see tho nalced truth. 
The real guid and ilL 
Tho' losses, and crosses. 

Be lessons right severe. 
There's wit there, ye'U get there, 
Ye'il find nae other where. 

vni. 

But tent me, Davie, ace o' hearts ! 

(To say aught else wad wrang the cartes, 

And flatt'ry I detest) 
This life has joys for you and I! 
And joys that riches ne'er could buy ; 

And joys the very best. 
There's a' the pleasures o' the heart, 

Tlie lover an the frien' : 
Ye have your Meg, your dearest part, 
And I my darling Jean I 
It warms me, it charms me. 
To mention but her name : 
It heats me, it beats me. 
And sets me a' on a flame. 

IX. 

Oh, all ye powers who rule above ! 
Oh. Thou, whose very self art Love ! 

Thou know'st my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming thro' my hbftrtf 
Or my dear immortal part. 

Is not more fondly dear 
When heart-corroding care and grief 

Deprive my sotil of rest. 
Her dear idcit brings relief 

And solace to my breast. 



im lAHEHT. 



Thoa fiftifig^ aUHieeing, 
Oh hear my fervent pray'r i 

Still take her, and make her, 
Thy most pecoUar care ! 

AU haiL ye tender feeUnff» dear ; 
The smiles of lore, the friendly tear, 

The sympathetic glow I 
Long since, this world's thorny ways 
Had niunbered out my weary days, 

Had it not been for you! 
Fate still has blest me with a friend, 

In every care and ill; 
And oft a more endearing band, 
A tie more tender still. 
It lightens, it fcirightens 
'me Ifiiifibriflc scene. 
To meet wltfiTlDid greet with 
My Davie or my Jean I 

XL 

Oh, how that name inspires my style t 
The words come skelpin^, rank and file, 

Amaist before I ken I 
The ready measure rins as fine. 
As Phabas and the famous Kine 

Were glowriri' owre my pen^ 
My spariet Pegasus will limp» 

TiU ance he's fairly het^ 
And then he'll hitch, and stilt, and jimp» 
An' rin an' unco fit ; 
But lest then, the beasts then» 

Hhoidd me his hasty rktek 
I'll light now, and dight now 
His aweaty, wizen^ hide. 



THE LAM51NT. 

OCCASIOITSB BT THE TTKFOKTDKATB I88UB OF A 
FRIElSFBf'S AHOtJB. 

" Alas ! how oft does Goodness wound itself, 
And sweet affection prove the spring of woe !'* 

^JSome. 



Oh thou pale orb, that silent shine?. 

While care-untroubled mortals sleep ! 
Thou seest a wretch that inly pines. 

And wanders here to wall and weep t 
Wfth woe I nightly vigils keep. 

Beneath thy wan, nnwaming beam ; 
And mourn, in lamentation deep, 

How life and love are all a dream. 

u. 

I joyless view thy rays adorn 

Tbe faintly marked distant hill : 
I joyless view thy trembling horn 

Reflected in the gnrgUng nli^ : - 
M V fondly fluttering heart be still t 

Thou busy pow'r, Remembrance, cease 1 
Ah! must the agonizing trill 

For ever bar returning peace I 

in. 

No idly-leign'd poetic pains. 
My sad, love-lorn lamentlngs claim ; 

No sheperd's pipe— Arcadiati strains ; 
No fabled torti^res, quaint and tame ; 

The plighted faith ; the mutual name ; 
Hie of»-attested Pow'rs above ; 

The promised Father's tender name : 

• These were the pledges of my love ! 

IV. 

Encircled in her clasping arnust 

How have the raptur'd monwQnts flown ; 
How hav^ I wish'd for fortunrs chanus, 

For her dear sake, and hers alone i 



And must I tl\ink it— is she gone, 
Mv secret heait's exulting boast ? * 

Ana does she heedless hear my groan? 
And is she ever, ever lost ? 

V. 

Oh I can she bear so base a heart. 

So lost to honour, lost to truth, 
As from the fondest lover part, 

The plighted husband of ner youth ? 
AUs I life's path may be unsmooth ! 
■ Her way may lie thro' rough distress ! 
Then, who her pangs and pains will soutlio, 

Her sorrows share, and make them less 'i 

VI. 

Ye winged hours that o'er us past. 

Enraptured more, the more eQjoy'4t 
Your dear remembrance in my breast. 

My fondly-treasur'd thoughts employ'U. 
That breast how dreary now, and void, 

For her too scanty <moe of room 1 
Ev'n ev'ry ray of hope destroy'd. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom I 

vn. 
The mom that warns th' approaching day, 

Awakes me up to toil and woe ; 
I see tlie hours in long array, 

That I must suffer, fingering, slow. 
Full many a pang, and many a throe, 

Keen recollection's direful train, 
Must wring my soul, ere Phoebus, low. 

Shall kiss the distant, western main. 

VIII. 

And when my nightly conch I ^ry, 
Sore-harass'd out with care and grief. 

My toil-beat nerves, and tear-wom eye. 
Keep watchings with the nightly thief ; 

Or if I slumber, f ancv, chief, 
Reigns haggard-wild, in sore af^ight ; 

Ev'n day, all bitter, brings relief. ^ 

. From such a horror-breathing jilght. 

IX. 

Oh thou bright queen ! who o'er th' expanse 

Now highest reign'st, with boundless swuy 
Oft has thy sUent-marklng glance 

Observ'd us, fondly-wandering, stray ! 
The time, unheeded, sped away, 

While love's luxunods pulse beat high, 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray, 

To mark the mutual kindlmg eye. 

X. 

Oh ! scenes hi strong remembrance set t 

Scenes never, never to return! 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget. 

Again I feel, again I burn! 
From ev'ry Joy and pleasure torn. 

Life's weary vale I'll wander thro' : 
And hopeless, comfortless. I'll motu-n 

A faithless woman's broken vow. 



DESPONDENCY. 

AN ODB. 

Oppbbss'd With ffrief^ppresu^'d with care, 
A burden more than I can bea^^ 

I set down and »\gtk: 
Oh life ! thou art a galling load. 
Along a rough, a weary road. 

To wretches such as I ! 
Dim-backward as 1 cast my view. 

What sick'ning scenes appear! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thro' 
Too J ustly I may fear f ' 
Still caring, despairing. 

Must be my bitter doom ; 
My woes here shall close ne'er 
But with the closing tomb ! 
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Happy, ye sons of bnsy life, 
Who, eqaal to the bnslliug strife, 

Ko other view regard ! 
Ev'n when the wislicd end's denied, 
Yet wliile tlie busy means are ])licd, 

They bring tlieir own reward : 
Whilst I, a hope-abandou'd wight, 

Unfitted with an aim, 
Meet ev'ry sad returning night 
And Joyless morn the same ; 
You, bustling, and jttstling. 
Forget each grief and pain : 
1 listless, yet resistless. 
Find evTy prospect vain. 

III. 
How blest the sectary's lot. 
Who, all-forgetting, all-forgot, 

Within his humble cell, 
Tl»e cavern wild with tangling roots, 
Sits o'er his newly gather*d fruits, 

Jteslde his crystal well ! 
Or haply to his evening thought, 

By unfrequented stream, 
The ways of men are distant brought, 

A faint collected dream ; 
While praising, and raising 
His thoughts to heav'n on high, 

As wand'ring, meandering, 

. Ue views the solemn sky. 

iv. 
Tlian I, no lonely hermit placed 
Where never human footstep traced, 

Less fit to play the part ; 
Tlie lucky moment to improve, 
And Just to stop, and just to move, 

With self-respecting art : 
But, ah ! those pleasures, loves, and joys. 

Which I too keenly taste, 
Tlic solitary can despise, 
Can want, and yet be blest! 
He needs not, he heeds not, 

Or human love or hate, 
Whilst I here, must cry here, 
At perfidy Ingrate ! 

Oh ! enviable, early days. 

When dancing thoughtless pleasure's maze. 

To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchanged for riper times, 
To feel the follies, or the crimes. 

Of others, or my own : 
Yf tiny elves that guiltless sport. 

Like linnets in the bush. 
Ye little know the ills ye court, 
Wlicn manhood is your wish! 
The losses, the crosses, 

'niat active men engage ! 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim declining age I 



WINTER. 

A DIBGE. 
I. 

jIie wintry west extends its blast, 

And hail and rain docs blaw ; 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 

Tlie blinding sleet and snaw: 
While tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 

And roars f rae bank to brae ; 
And bird and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day. 

^i. 

" The sweeping blast, the sky o'ercast,"»l 

The ioyless winter-day, 
J^t others fear, to rae more dear 

Tyian all the pride of May : 



Tlie tempest's howl, it soothes my soul, 

My grief it seems to Johi, 
The leafless trees my fancy please, 

Their fate resembles mine ! 

lU. 

Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty aclicmo 

niese woes of mine fulflL 
Here, firm, I rest, they must be best, 

Because they are thy will ! 
llien all I want (Oh, do thou grant 

This one request of mine !) 
Since to enjoy thou dost deny. 

Assist me to resign. 



THE COTTER'S SATURDAY XIGHT. 

INSCBIBKD TO B. AIKEN, BSQ. 

* Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Tlielr homely Joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur liear, with a disdainful smite, 
The^hort.bnt simple annals of the poor''->6^Y)r.y. 

I. 
Mt loved, my Iionour'd, much re9)ected 
friend, 
Ko mercenar>' bard his homage pays: 
With honest pride 1 sconi each seUlsh end: 
My dearest meed, a friend's estc«m and 
praise : 
To you I sing. In simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life's sequester'd scene ; 
Tlie native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! tho' his worth unknown, far happier there, 
1 ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi' angiy^soi^^R^ 

Tlie short'uing winter-day is near a close ; 
Tlie miry beasts retreating frae the plengh : 
The black'ning trains o' craws to their re- 
pose: 
Tlio toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 
Tills night his weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects liis spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hamc- 
ward bend. 

ni. 
At length his lonely cot appears in view, v i ^ 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ! J^**^Ar^ 



Til' expectant wee things, 
thro' 
To meet their dad, wi' * 

His wee bit MSle7bnnkiii^ 



in' suichcr ^ 
iteriu' noise an* 




„.-, boiinily. 

His clean hearth-stano, his thriftie wife's 
smile. 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a' his weary carkbig cares beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his 
tolL 

IV. 

Bely ve the elder bairns come drapping in. 

At service out aiuang the farmers roun'. n^^* 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tennc ' 

A cannie errand^toa ncebor town; 
Their eldest hone, their Jenny, woman grown. 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparklin' in her e'e. 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a b»a' new 
gown. 
Or deposit her salr-won penny fee, 
To help her parents dear, If they in hardship be. 

Wi' Joy unfeign'd brothers and sisters meet. 
An' each for other's weelfare kindly spiers; 

Tlio .social hours, swlft-wing'd uimotlc'd fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or heai-s; 
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The parents, partial, eye their iiopcful years ; 

Anttclpatioa forward points of view. 
The mother, i' her needie an' her shears. 
Gars aald claes loolk amaist as weel's the 
new; 
Tlic father mixes a* wr admonition dae. 

VI. 

Tlieir master's an* their mistress's comma: 

Tlie yoonkers a' are warned to 
' And mind their ial)ours wi' eyde' 

And ne'er tho' ont o' sight, to }iHnrmvmyi 
An' Oh ! be sure to fear tho Lord alway ! 

An' mind your duty,'duly, morn an' niglit! 
l.cst in temptation's path ye gang astray. 

Implore his counsel and assisting might: 
They never songht In vain that sought the Lord 
aright r 

vir. 
But, harle ! a rap comes gently to tho door. 

Jenny, wlia Icons the meanin' go the same, 
Teil how a neebor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convey her hame. 
TIic wily mother sees the conscious flame 

.Si)arlae in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheelc; 
Wl*^ Iieart-stnicli anxions care, inquires his 
name. 
While Jenny Hafilins Is afraid to speak; 
Wecl pleas'd the mother hears it's nae wild, 
wcHTtbless rake. 

vin. >vA4"'f-(*'*^-*< 

Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings himnben ; 
A strappln' youth; he taks the mother's 
e'e • 
Blithe Jenny sees the vIsH's no ill ta'en ; 
Tlie father cracks of horses, plenghs, and 
kye.vw^ij)*^ 
Tlie youngster's artless heart o'erflows wF 
Joy.L^ ' 
But biste and laithfn', scarce can weel he- 
liave ; 
Tlie mother wl' a woman's wiles can spy 
Wliat makes tho youth sae bashtu^an' sae 
grave; 
Weel pleas'd to think her balm's respected like 
the lave, ^^^^xa^ 

IX. 

Oh happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
Oh heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond com- 
pare I 
I've pacdd this weary mortal round. 
And sage experience bids me this declare— 
If Heav'n a draught of heavenly pleasure 

spare. 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving modest pair. 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
ev'ning gale.' 

X. 

Is there. In human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch ! a villain! lost to love and truth ! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsnspcctlng youth ? • 
Curse on his perjur'd arts! dissembling 
smooth ! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil'd? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
roints to the 
child! 

Then paints the ruin'd maid, and tlieir distrac- 
tion wild? 



le parents fondling o'er their 



XI. 

But now the supper crowns their simple 
board, 
Tlio halesome parritch, cliief o' Scotia's 
food; 
The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
That ^yont the nailan snugly cliows her 
cood; 



The dame brings forth, in complim«ntidfmood. 
To grace the lad, her ''^cel-h^n^dkebbuck^ 

An' aft' he's prest, an' aft he ca's it guicT; 
The frugal wife, garrulous, will tell. 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' 'lint was V th« 



belt 
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Tlie cheerfu' snpper done, wl' serions face, 
I'hey, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchaei grace. 
The big ha'-Bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'reijtlyjs laid aside, ' 
w*^HI?lyart haffcls wearing thhi an' Imre: ' 
'^ Those strains that once did sweet in Zlou 
glide, ^^v-^w- 
He wales a portion with jndicions care ; 
And 'Let us worship God!' he says with so- 
lemn air. 

xni. 

ntey clmnt their artless notes in simple gnise ; 
Tliey tune their hearts, by far tho noblest 
aim: 
Perhaps * Dnudee's ' wild w^arbling measures 

Or plaintive 'Martyrs,' worthy of the 
name: 
Or noble ' Elgin ' beets the hoav'n-ward flame, 

Tiie sweetest far of Scotia's lioly lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickl'd ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

XIV. 

Tlio priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on hign; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny . 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath tlie stroke of Heav'n's avenging 
ire; 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic Are ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is tho theme.^ 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shod ; 
How Ho, was bore in Heaven the second 
iinrac. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How his flrst followers and servants sped ; 
Tlio precepts sage they wrote to many a 
land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by 
Heaven's command. 

xvr. 
Then kneeling down to Heaven's etebnal 

KlKO, 

The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays : 
Hope 'springs exulting on triumphant 
wings,w 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No moro to sifh or shed tlie bitter tear, 
Together hymning their (Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
"While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

XVII. 

Compar'd with this, liow poor Religion's 
pride. 

In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
"When men display the congregations wide. 

Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart! 
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Ihe pow'r, InoeoMd, the pageant will desert, 

Tbe pompons strain, ttie sacerdotal stole ; 
Bat, liaply, in some oottago far apart, 
May hear, well-pleas'd, the language of the 
sonl: 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enrol. 

xvui. 
Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 

The yonngUug cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm re- 
quest. 
That. He who stills the raven's clam'rons nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 
Wonld, hi the way his wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But, chiefly, to their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 

XIX. 

From scenes like these old Scotla*s grandeur 
springs, 
^at makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
**An honest man's the noblest work of 
God!" 
And certes, in fair virtue's heav'nly road, ' 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 
What is a lording's pomp r— a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 

XX. 

Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil. 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 
And, Oh ! may Heav'n their simple lives pre- 
vent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wail of fire around their ma<di- 
lov'd Isle. 

XXI. 

Oh Hiou ! who ponr'd thepatriotte tide. 
That streamed thro' Wallace's undaunted 
heart: 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pnde. 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot's Qod, peculiarly thou art. 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
Oh never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession r^se, her ornament and 
guard 1 
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MAN WAS MAD£ TO MOUBN: 
A DIRGE. 

I. 

When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields nnd forests bare. 
One cv'ning, as I wander'd forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spy'd a man whose aged step 

Seem'd weary, worn with care ; 
His face was furrow'd o'er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 

II. 
♦ Young stranger, whither wand'rest thou ?' 

Began the rev'rend sage ; 
' Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to inoi^ni 

Tbe mlsertet oi man ! 



The sun that overhangs yon aioors, 

Out-spreading far and wide. 
Where nundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; 
I've seen yon weary wlnter-ean 

Twice forty times return ; 
And ev'ry time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 

IV. 

Oh, man while in thy early years. 

How prodigal of time ! 
Mispending all thy precious hours : 

Thy glonous youthful prime! 
Alternate follies take the stray: 

Licentious passions burn; 
Which tenfold force gives nature*8 law. 

That man was made to mourn. 

-^ V. 

Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported in his right : 
But see him on the eqge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn, 
Then age and want. Oh! ill match'd pair! 

Show man was ipade to mourn. 

VI. 

A few seem favourites of fate. 

In pleasure's lap careat ; 
Tet, think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest. 
But, Oh! what crowds in every land, 

Ai'e wretched and forlorn ; 
Thro' weary life this lesson learn,— 

That man was made to mourn. 

VII. 

Many and sharp the nnm'rons ills. 

Inwoven with oui* frame, 
More poi9ted still we make ourselves, 

Regret, remorse, and shame! . 
And man, whose heav'n-erected face 
l- The smiles of love adorn. 
/ Man's inhumanity to man 
* — Makes countless thousands mourn! 

VIII. 

See yonder poor, o'erlabour'd wight. 

Ho abject, mean, and vile. 
Who begs a brother of tbe earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindiol tho' a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

IX. 

If I'm design'd yon lordling's slave- 
By Nature's law design'd— 

Why was an independent wish 
E^er planted in my mind ? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn '/ 

Or why has man the will and pow'r 
To make his fellow mourn ? 

X. 
Yet let not this too much, iQy son, 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
Tills partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man. 

Had never, sure, been bom, 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn ! 

XI. 

Oh Death ! the poor man's dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best t 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest 
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The great, the wealth j, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and plfeasure torn ; 

But Oh! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn !*' 
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A PRAYER 

IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 
^ I. 

O Thou unknown Almighty Cause 

Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hoar, 

Perhaps I must appear t 

II. 
If 1 have wandered in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun- 
As something loudly, in my breast, 

Remonstrates I have done— 

III. 
Thou know'st that Tlion hast formed mo 

With passions wild and strong ; 
And lisrning to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

IV. 

Where human weakness has come short, 

Or frailty stept aside, 
Do thou. All-good ! for such thou art. 

In shades of darkness hide. 

V. 

Where with intention I have err'd, 

No other plea I have, 
But Thou art good; and goodness still 

Delighteth to forgive. 



STANZAS ON THE SAME OCCASION. 

Why am I loath to leave this earthly scene ? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ? 
Some drops of Joy with draughts of ill be- 
tween : 
Some gleams of sunshine *m{d renewed 
storms : 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 

Or death's unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms; 
I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart oeneath his sin-avenging rod. 

Fain would I say, ' Forgive my foul offence I' 

Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But, should my author health again dispense, 

Again I might desert fair virtue's way; 
Again in folly's path might go astray ; 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man ; 
Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray. 

Who act so counter heavenly mercy's plan? 
Who sin so oft have moum'd, yet to temptation 
ran? 

Oh Thou great Governor of all below t 

If 1 may dai*e a lifted eye fo Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 

Or still the tumult of the raging sea : 
With that controlling pow'r assist ev'n me, 

Those headlong furious passions to confine ; 
For all unfit I feel my pow'rs to be. 

To rule their torrent in the hallowed line t 
Oh, aid me with Thy help. Omnipotence Divine ! 



ITINO AT A REVEREKD FRIKXD'S HOUSE OKB 
MIGHT, THB AUTHOR LEFT THE K)LLOWINa 

VERSES, 

IN THB ROOM WHERE HE SLEPT. 
I 

O THOU dread Pow'r, who reign'st above, 

I know thou wilt me hear. 
When for this scene of peace and love, 

1 make my prayer sincere. 



n. 



The hoary sire— the mortal stroke 
Long, long he pleased to spare, 

To bless his little filial flock, 
And show what good men are. 



IIL 



She, who her lovely offspring eyes 
With tender hopes and fears. 

Oh bless her with a mother's Joys, 
But spare a mother's teai's ! 



IV. 



Their hope, their stay, their darling youth. 

In manhood's dawning blush : 
Bless him, thou God of love and truth, 
l^p to a parent's wish I 



V. 



The beauteous, seraph sister-band. 

With earnest tears I pray. 
Thou know'st the snares on ev'ry hand, 

Guide thou their steps alway I 
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When soon or late they reach that coast. 
O'er life's rough ocean drlv'n, 

May they rejoice, no wand'rer lost 
A family in Heav'nl 



THE FIRST PSALM. 

The man, in life wherever plac'd. 

Hath happiness in store. 
Who walks not in the wicked's way, 

Nor learns their guilty lore ! 

Nor from the seat of scornful prido 
Casts forth his eyes abroad. 

But with humility *and awe 
Still walks before his God. 

That man shall flourish like the trees 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high. 
And firm the root below. 

But he whose blossom buds in guilt, 
Shall to the ground be cast. 

And, like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ? that God the good adore 
Hath giv'n them peace and rest. 

But hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne'er be truly blest.* 



A PRAYER, 

UNDER THB PRBSSURB OF VIOLENT ANGUISH. 

Oh thou Great Being I what thou art 

Surpasses me to know : 
Yet sure am I, that known to Then 

Are all thy works below. 

Thy creature here before Thee stands ; 

All wretched and distrest ; 
Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 

Obey thy high behest. 

Sure thou, Almighty, canst not act 

From cruelty or wrath ! 
Oh, free my weary eyes from tears, 

Or close them fast in death ! 

But if I must afflicted be, 

To suit some wise design ; 
Then man my soul with firm resolves. 

To bear and not repine. 



THE FIRST SIX VERSES OF THE 
NINETIETH PSALM. 

Oh Thou, the first, the greatest Friend 

Of all the human race I 
Whose strong right hand ha^ ever been 

Their stay and dwelling-place I 
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Wlidil at his heart he felt the dagger, 
He reerd his wonted bottle-swagger, 
But yet he drew the mortal trigger 
Wr weel-aim'd heed : 
* L— d, Are V he crr'd, an' owre did stagger ; 
Taui Samson's dead! 

Ilk hoary hunter moiim'd a brlther ; 
Ilk sportsman youth bemoan'd h farther; 
Yon auld grey stane, aniang the heather. 

Marks out his head, 
Whare Burns has wrote, In rhyming blether, 

Tarn Samson's dead! 

There low he lies, In lasting rest ; 
Perhaps upon his mouldering breast 
Some spite fu' muirfowl bigs her nest. 

To hetch an' breed ; 
Alas! nae mair l)e*Il them molest! 

Tarn Samson's dead. 

When August winds the heather wave, 
And sportsmen wander by yon grave, 
Three volleys let his mem'ry crave 

O' pouther an' lead, 
Till Echo answer frae her cave, 
Tarn Samson's dead ! 

Heav'n rest his sanl, whare'er he be ! 
Is th' wish o' mony mae than me ; 
He had twa fants, or may be three, 
Yet what remead ? 
Ae social, honest man want we : 
Tarn Samson's dead ! 

THE EPITAPH. 

Tam Samson's weel-worn clay here lies, 

Ye canting zealots, spare him! 
If honest worth in heaven rise, 

Ye'll mend or ye win near him. 

FEB CONTRA. 

Go. Fame, and canter like a Ally 
Thro a* the streets an' neuks o' KUlle,62 
Telle very social, honest blUie, 

To cease his grievin', 
For yet, nnskalth'd by death's gleg gnllie, 
Tam Samson's livin\ 



HALLOWEEN .«» 

•{1?HB following poem will, by many readers, be 
well enough understood ; but for the sake of 
those who are imacquainted with the manners 
and traditions of the country where the scene 
is cast, notes are added, to give some account 
of the principal charms and snelis of that 
night, so big with pronhecv to the peasantry 
in the West of Scotlaua. The passion of pry- 
ing into futurity makes a strlkmg part of the 
history of Iiumuu nature in its rnue state, in 
all ages and nations; and it may be some en- 
tertainment to a philosophic rolud, If any such 
should honour the author with a perusal, to 
see the remains of It among the more unen- 
lightened in our own ] 

* Yes ! let the rich deride, the poor disdaiUt 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art.' 

—Ooldsmith. 

I. 
Upon that night, whed fairies light, 

On Cassilis Downans64 dance. 
Or owre the lays, In splendid blaze. 

On sprightly coursers prance ; 
Qr for ToTzean the route is ta'cn, 

IJeneath the moon's pale beams ! 
There, up the cove,«* to stray an rove 

Amang the rocks and streams, 
To .sport that night. 



n. 



Amang the bonnie winding banks 

Where Doon rlns, wimplln', clear. 
Where Bbucem ance rul'd the martial ranks, 

And shook his Garalck spear, 
Some merry, friendly, countra folks. 

Together did convene. 
To burn their nits, an' pon their stocks. 

An' liaud their Halloween, 

Fu' blithe that night. 

III. 

The lasses feat, an' cleanly neat, 

MaIr braw than when their fine ; 
Their faces blithe, fu' sweetly kythe 

Hearts leal, an' warm, an' khi : 
The lads sae trig, wi' wooer-babs, 

Weel knotted on their garten. 
Some unco blate, an' some wi' gabs, 

Gar lasses' hearts gang startui' 
Whyles fast at night. 

IV. 

Then first and foremost through the kail 

Their stockss? maun a' be sought ance 
They stick their een, art' graip, an' wale. 

For muckle anes and strau^t anes. 
Poor hav'rel Will fell aff the drift. 

An' wander'd thro' the bow-kail, 
An' pou't, for want o' better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow't thatnii^t. 



Then, stranght or crooked, yird or nanc, 

Tliey roar kn ' cry a' th rou ther ; 
The vera wee things, todlln', rin 

wr stocks out-owre their shonther; 
An' glf the custoc's sweet or sour, 

Wr joctelegs they taste them ; 
Syne cozlely, aboon the door, 

Wi' cannie care, they've plac'd them 
To Ue that night. 

VI. 

The lasses staw frae 'mang them a* 

To pu' their stalks o' corn ;M 
But Bab slips out, and Jinks about, 

Behhid the muckle thorn ; 
He grlppet Nelly hard an' f^s( ; 

Loud skirl'd a the lasses; 
But her tap-pickle malst was lost, 

When kittlin" in the fause-house«» 
Wi' him that night. 

vn. 
Tlie auld goidwife's weel-hoor^ nits^o 

Are round an' round divided, 
And monie lads, an' lasses' fates. 

Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle, couthle, side by side, 

An' burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa' wi' saucy pride. 

An' Jump out-owre the chimlie 
Fa' high that night. 

vm. 

Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'e ; 

Wha 'twas, she wadna tell; 
But this is Jock, an* this is me, 

She says in to hersel' : 
He bleez'd owre her, and she owre him, 

As they wad never mair part; 
Till, futf I he started up the ium. 

An' Jean had e'en a sair heart 
To see't that night. 

IX. 

Poor Willie, wi' his bow-kail runt, 
Was brunt wl' primsie MaHie; 

An' Mallie, nae doubt, took the drant, 
To be compar'd to Willie : 
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Mall's nit lap out wr prldefu' flincr, 

And ner aln fit it brunt it ; 
While Willie lap, and swoor by Jlngr, 

'Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night. 

X. 

Nell bad the fause-house \n her iulu\ 

She pits herser an Rob in ; 
In loving breeze they sweetly Join, 
Till white In ase they're sobbiu' ; 
Neil's heart was dancui' at tlie view, 

Slie whispor'd Rob to look for't : 
Rob, stowUns, prle'd her bounie mon' 
Fu' cozie In the nenk for't» 

Unseen that night. 

XI. 

^ut Merran sat behint their backs, 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 
She le&'es them gashln' at their orncks, 

And slips oat by herser : 
She thro' the yard the nearest taks, 

An' to the kiln she goes then, 
An' darklins gralplt for the banks, 

And in the blue elae't throws tlien, 
Right fear't that night. 

xn. 

An' aye she win't, an' ay 8b6 dwat, 

1 wat she made nae iaukln' : 
Till something held within the pat, 

Guid L— d ! l)Ut she was qnakm' ! 
Bat whether 'twas the Dell hlinael', 

Or whether it was a bauk-en', 
Or whether It was Andrew Bell, 

She did na' wait on talkin' 

To spier that night. 

xitt. 

Wee Jennie to her Grannie laysi 

" Will ye go wi' me, grannie ? 
I'll eat the applets at the glass. 

I gat frae nnole Johnle p' 
She fnff't her pipe wr sic a limt, 

In wrath she was sae vap'rln'^ 
She notic't na, an aizle brunt 

Her braw new worset apron 

Oat thro' that night. 

xrv. 

" Ye little skelpte-limmer's face! 

How daur ye try sic sportin'. 
As seek the foul thief onie place. 

For him to spae your fortune r 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight ! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it; 
For raonie a ano has gotten a fright, 

An' lived an' died deleret 
On sic a night. 

XV. 

** Ae hairst afore the Sherra-raulr, 

I mind 't as weel's yestreen, 
I was a gilpey then, I'm sure 

1 was na past f vf teen : 
The simmer had been canld an' wat, 

An' stuff was unco green : 
An' aye a rantln' kirn we gat, 

An* jnst on Hallowe'en 

It leU that night. 

XVI. 

•• Our stibble-rlg was Rab M'Oraen, 

A clever, sturdy fallow ; 
His sin gat Eppie Sim wi' wean, 

That llv'd In Achmacalla : 
He gat hemp-seed," I mind It weel, 

An' ho made unco Ught o't ; 
But mony a day was by hlmsel'. 

He was sae salrly frighted 

That vera night." 



XVII. 

Than up gat fechtin* Jamie Fleck, 

An' he swore by his conscience. 
That he could saw hemp-seed a petfk ; 

For it was a' but nonsense ! 
The auld guid-man raught down the pock, 

An' out a handfu' gie him; 
Syne bade him slip frae 'mang tiie folk, 

Sometime when nae ane see'd him. 
An' try't that night. 

xvni. 

He marches thro' amang the stacks, 
Tho' he was something sturtin'. 

The grape he for a harrow taks, 
Air hauris at his curpin : 

An' ev'ry now an' tiien he says, 
" Hemp-seed, I saw thee. 

An' her that Is to he my lass. 

Come after me. and draw thee, 
As fast this night." 

XIX. 

He whistVd up Lord Lennox' march,' 

To keep his courage cheerle ; 
Altho' ms hair began to arch, 

He was sae fley'd an' eerie ; 
Till presently he hears a squeak, 

An' then a grane an' grnntle ; 
He bv his shonthor gae a keck, 

An^ tumbl'd wi' a wintle 

Out-owre that night. 

XX. 

He roar*d a horrid murder slioat. 

In dreadfu' desperation ; 
An' young an' auld cath rinnin' out. 

To hear the sad narration : 
He swoor twas hilcliin' Jean M'Craw, 

Or Croiichio Merran Humphle, 
Till stop ! she trotted ihri)' them a' ; 

An' wha was It but Grumphle 
Asteer thai night ! 

XXI. 

Meg fain wad to the barn hae ganc, 

To win three wechts. q' naething ;'l 
But for to meet the dell her lane. 

She pat but little faith in; 
She gies the herd a pickle nits. 

An twa red-^heekit apples. 
To watch« while for the bam she sets. 

In hopes to see Tam Kipples 
That vera night. 

xxn. 

She trtms the kev wi' cannie thraw. 

An' owre the tnreshoid ventures ; 
But flrat on Sawnie gies a ca' 

Syne bauidly in she enters; 
A ratton rattled up the wa' 

An' she cry'd "■ L~d preserve her V* 
An' ran thro' middle-hole an'- a* 

An' pray'd wi' zeal fervour, 
Fn' fast that night. 

XXIII. 

They hoy't out Will, wl' sftir advice; 

They hecht him some flno braw ane : 
It chanc'd the stack he faddom'd thrice,^* 

Was timmer-propt for thrawln" ; 
He,taks a swirlio auld moss-oak. 

For some blaclt, grousome carlln'; 
An' loot a wince, an' drew a stroke, 

Till skin in blypes cam haurlin' 

AS 8 nieves that night. 

xxrv. 

A wanton widow Leezio was. 

As canty as a kittlln* ; 
But OchI that night, amang the shaw^, 

She got a fearfn' settlln' ! 



so 
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Sbe thro' the whhis, nn' by the cairn, 
An* owre the hills gaed scrievin', 

Whare thrae lairds lands* met at a barii,'o 
To dip her left sark-sleeve in. 
Was bent that night. 

XXV. 

^Vhyles owre a linn the bumlc plnys, 

As thro* the glen it wlmpl't ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur It strays ; 

whyles in a wlel It dimpl't : 
Whvles gUtter'd to the nightlv rays. 

wi* bickering dancing dazzle : 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes. 

Below the spreading hazel, 

Unseen that night. 

XXVI. 

Amang the brackens, on the brae, 

between her an* the moon, 
Tlie dell, or else an outler quey, 

Gat up an* gae a croon ; 
Poor Leezle*8 heart maist lap the hool ; 

Xe'er lav'rock height she juniplt, 
But mist a fit, an* in the pool 

Out-owre the lugs she plnrapit, 

Wl* a plunge that night. 

XXVII. 

In order, on the dean hearth-stane, 

The In^es three'? are ranged. 
And ev'ry time great care is ta'en. 

To see them duly changed ; 
Auld uncle John, wha wedlock s Joys 

Sin' Mars year did I desire. 
Because he gat the toom-dlsh thrice. 

He heav'd them on the Are. 

In wrath that night. 

XXVIII. 

Wr merry sangs, an' friendly cracks, 

Iwattheydldnawearv; 
An* unco tales, and funnlc jokes. 

Their sports were cheap an* cheery; 
Till butter*d so*ns,w wl' fragrant luut. 

Set a' their gabs a-steerin' : 
Syne, wl* a social glass o* strwnt. 

They parted aff careerln* 

Ftt' bUthe that night. 



Tho 



ye was trickle, slee, an' f unnie. 



Ye ne'er was donsle, 'uv%. oL»j»-ttU-*^ 
But hamely, tawle, quiet, an' cannlc. v^.^vJI^L^' 
An' unco sonslc. Ala>«.V*-a>L ^ 

That day, ye pranc'd wl' muckle prld^ 
When ye imre harae my bonnle bride : 
An* sweet an' gracefu' she did ride, 

wr maiden air! 
Kyle Stewart I could bragged wide 

For sic a pair. 



ttth^tean'Jiobblc, 
tuont-coble, v>tr*Ju 



THE AULD FARMER'S NEW-YEAR MORK- 
INO SALUTATION TO HIS AULD MAKE 
MAGGIE, 

ON GIVIMO HER THE ACCUSTOMED RIPP OF CORN 
TO HANSEL IN THE NEW tEAK. 

A G LID New-year I wish thee, Maggie it . . 
. Hae, there's a ripn to thy auld baggie : VKXAX^ 
' Tho* Uwa'g ^yowSTbackit. now, an' knaggle, V 
^./r<X\>.vTrve seen the day, fa-»^*-=ta. 
Thou could hae gaen like onle staggle 
Outrowrethe'" 




Tho' now thouTaowilTsnir, and crazy 
An' thy auld hide ras white's a daisy, 
I've seen thee dappl't gieek, aH^glazie,^^,^^^.,,^ 

A bonnie gray; j*"*^^ 
Ho should been tight that ^r't to raise thee, 

Ance in a day. 





As e'er tread ylrd \^ eu-rC*^ 
An' could hae flown owt-owre a stank, 
Like onle -bird. 

It's now some ninc-an'-twenty year, 
Sin' thou way my guld father's mere; 
He gled me tnee, o^ tocher clear,^^_^-fc^j. 

An* flftyTTOFk ; '*''*'^''*\^J!^ w 
Tlio' it was snm*. *twas wcel-won gear,^ 

An' thou was stark. 



ThaCISuiyye was aUittkAC noble. 

For heels an* whi' ! 
An* ran them till they a' did wanble, ^ 

Far, far behin' >^wt>-^ 

When thou an' I were young and skclglu. ^^ 
An' stable-meals at fairs were dreigh, *»*-' •^^^ 
How thou wad prance, an' snore, an' sfa^h. 

An* tak the road ! •<»«-*c>*i^ 

Town's bodies ran, an' stood abelgh, 

An' ca't thee mad. 

When thou was com't, an' I was mellow. 
We took the road aye like a swallow : 
At brooses thou had ne'er a fellow, 

-•'^^^^-'^^For pith an' speed ; 
But ev'ry tall thou pay*t them hollow, 
Whare er thou gaed. 

The sma'idroopHrumpFtTnnnter, cattlcA ^ 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattio; *^**^ 
But sex Scotch miles thou try*t their mettle, 

\p»-s-&AAn* ^r't them whaizle ;-/'.>^.jJUU-*-v|^ 
whip nor spur, "But just a wattlc»-r • _ «" 



Nae 



O' saugh or hazel. 



'«XU>^- 



Thou was a noble flttie-lan*. 
As e'er In tug or tow was drawn ; 
Aft thee an* I, In aught hours gaun. 

In guld March weather, 
Hae tnm'd sax rood beside our han' 

For days theglther. 

Thou never lifiimdg^ an' fetch't, an' flisklt, 
But they auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, 
An' spread abreed thy weel-flll'd brisket, 

wr pith an' pow'r. 
Till spritty knows wad rai]:!|Um' risket. 

An* sljgejjQwrey"**^ 

When frosts lay lang, an* snaws were deep 
An* threaten*d labour Imck to keep, 
I gled my cog a wee bit heap »=^ ft ^ >^ 
Aboon the tiramer **'vwVM/1 

I ken'd my Maggie wadna sleep 
For that, or simmer. 

In cart or car thou never reestlt ; c 

The steyest brae tl)Qi»wadiiae fac't It : -•Y/^'»# 
Thou never lap. anasSfn^nd brcastlt, '.— •"►^■^H^ 

Then stootTfo blaw ; 
But Just thy step a wee thing hastit, 

Thou snoov't awa'. 

My plengh Is now thy balm-time a' : 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw; 
Forbye sax mae I've seU't a\Ta', 

That thou hast nnrst : 
They drew me thretteen pnnd an' twa, 
^JlJgverMgiijst. 

Monie a salr daufk we twa hae wrought. 
An' wl' the weary warl' fought! 
An* monle an anxious day I thought 

We wad be beat ! 
Yet here to crazy age we're brought 

wr something yet. 

And think na, my auld, trusty servan', 
That MOW perhaps thou's less deservlu' 



A WDfTEK NIGHT. 



SI 



An' thy auld days may end In stanrln*, 

For ray last fou, 
A heapit stimpart, I'll reserve ano* 

Laid by for you. 

We've worn to crazy years thegitber; 

We'll toyte abont wi' anc anither ; 

Wr tentie care I'll fl't thy tether,^,,,a-<»^£^ 
To some hnto riff, *T*^^ ^ 

Whare ye may nobly rj^your leather, 
wr smapinig.iie^ 



TO A MOUSE, 

ON TUBNING HEB UP IN HKB KE8T WITH THE 
^ PLOUGH, NOVEMBER, 1787. 

Wf.e, sleeklt, cow'rin', tlm'rons beastlc, 
/^xOn, what a panic's in thy breastle! 
*^ Thou need na start awa sae hasty, ~ 



I wad 



Wl* bickering brattle •Tj^^*''^/^ 
be lalth to rRTairChasc thee, "^9^^'-'^ 
Wi' murdring pattle s^t^v^ti^ 

I'm truly sorry man's dominion ^ 
Has broken Nntnre's social union. 
An' Jmstifles that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle 
At mo, thy poor earth-born companion, 

An* fellow-mortal ! 

I donbt na, whyles, but thou may thieve; 

What then ? poor beastle, thou mami live! . 

A daimen icker in a throve -st-fh ^^' * ■ ' *'^ 



1/ 



^'^^etf^ a sma' request* 
I'll get a blessin' wi' the lave. 
And never miss't ! 

Thy wee bit housle, too. In ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the win's arc s trewin' ! 
An' uaethlng, now to big a nSXTBiie; 

O' foggau e green I 
An* bleak Decembers winds ensnln*, 

Baith smell and keenl 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an* waste. 
An' weary winter comhi' fast, 
An'cozio nere, beneath the blast, 

ThOH thought to dwell, 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro^tny"cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble. 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou's tnrn'd out, for a' thy trouble. 

But house or hald. 
To ^Qle the winter's sleety dribble, 

^^'^^tY An]Aranireuch cauld ! 

But, M'ousie, thouBrrimtny lanc,^ 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
'*'»•'* best hild schcnies o^mlc^ an^m en. 

■'" gghg gf tfl-gleyj 

An' lea'e as riought b'ut grief and paiii, 
For promis'd Joy. 

Still tliou art blest, compar'd wl' me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But Och ! I backward cast my e'o 

On prospects drear ; 
An* forward, though I canna see, 

i guess an' fear. 



A WINTER NIGHT. 

« Foor naked wretches, whereso'er yon are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm! 

?ow shall your houseless heads and unfed sides 
onr floop'd and window'd raggedness, defend 
you 
From seasons such as these ?'—Shakspere» 

When biting Boreas, fell and doure. 
Sharp shivers thrpngh the leafless bow'r; 



\nien riKBbus gl'es a short-llv'dglow'r 

Far south the lift, 
Dlm-dark'nlng through the flaky show'r 

Or whirUng drift : 

Ae night the storm the steeples rocked. 
Poor labour sweet in sleep was locked, 
While bums wi' snawy wreaths up-choked. 

Wild-eddying swirl, 
Or through the mining outlet booked, 
Down headlong hurt. 

Llst'nkig, the doors an* winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O' winter war. 
And through the drift, deep-lairing sprat tic 

Beneath a scaur. 

Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o' spring. 
Delighted me tn hear thee sing. 

What comes o' thee ? 
Whare wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing 

An' close thy e'e? 

Ev'n yon, on mnrd'ring errands toU'd, 
Lone from your savage homes exil'd. 
The blood-stain'd roost, and sheep-cote spoll'd, 

My heart forgets, 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats. 

Now riMBhe, In her midnight reign. 
Dark muffled, view'd the dreary plain : 
Still crowding thoughts, a pensive train, 

Rose in my souL, 
When on my ear this plaintive strain, 

Slow, solemn stole— 

* Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier glut t 
And freeze, ye Ditter-biting frost; 
Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows ; 
Not ail your rage, as now, united, shows 
More hard unkiudness, unrelenting, 
VengefiU malice unrepenting. 
Than heaven-iUumin'd man on brother man bO" 
stows ! 
See stern Oppression's iron grip. 
Or mad Ambition's gory hand. 
Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip, 

Woe, Want, and Murder o'er a land! 
Even in the peaceful rural vale. 
Truth weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
How pampered Luxury, Flatt'ry by her side. 
The parasite empoisoning her ear. 
With all the servile wretches in the rear. 
Looks o'er proud property, extended wide ; 
And eyes the simple rustic hind. 

Whose toil upholds the glltt'ring show, 
A creature of another kind. 
Some coarser substance, unrefined. 
Placed for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, 
below. 
Where, where is Love's fond, tender throe. 
With lordly Honour's lofty brow. 

The powers ye proudly own ? 
Is there, beneath Ix>vo's noble name. 
Can harbour, dark, the selfish aim. 

To bless himself alone? 
Mark maiden-innocence a prey 

To love-pretending snares, 
This boasting Honour turns away. 
Shunning soft Pity's rising sway, 
Begardless of the tears, and unavailing pray'ral 
Perhaps, this hour. In Mis'ry's squalid nest, 
She strains your infant to her Joyless breast. 
And with a mother's fears shrinks at the rock- 
ing blast! 
Oh ye ! who, sunk in beds of down ! 
Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
Think, for a moment, on hu fv^retched fate. 
Whom friends aud fortune quite disown 1 
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Ill sati^v'd keen Nature's etam'rons call^ 
Stretch'd on his straw be lays himself to 
sleep, 
While thro' the nigged roof and cliinky wall, 
Chill o'er his slumbers piles the drljty heap! 
Think on the dnngeon's grim counne . 
Where guilt and poor misfortuno nine ! 
Guilt, erring man, relenting view ! 
But shall thy legal rage pursue 
Tlio wretch, already crushed low 
By cruel Fortune's undeservbd blow ? 
Affliction's sons are brothers in distress. 
A brotlier to relieve, how exquisite the bliss!" 

1 heard nae maer, for Chanticleer, 

Shook ofif the pouthery snaw, 
And hail'd the morning with a cheer, 

A cottage-rousing craw. 

But deep this truth impressed ray mind- 
Thro' all his works abroad. 

The lieart, benevolent and kind^ 
The most resembles Goo. 



EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 
▲ BBOTHEB P0£T.'9 

January. 



1. 



While winds frac aff Ben-Lomond blaw. 
And bar the doors wi' driving snaw. 

And hlng us owre the ingle, 
I set me down to pass the time. 
And spin a verse or twao' rhyme. 

In bameiy westlin' Jingle, 
\^iile frosty winds blaw Ju the drift, 
f-"'^DWi to the chimla lug««*» »u>iC44>. 
I grudge a wee the greatiolk's gifcj 
lliat live sae bein and snug : 
l^tA tent less, and want less 
"V"^ ^ Their roomy fireside ; 
But hanker and canker, 
To see their cursed pride. 

II. 

Its hardly in a body's pow'r 
To keep at times frae bein soar. 
To see how thincMie&har'd; 
Uow best o' chi^lrltrewinles in want, 
_ JVIiile-coofs on countless thousands rant, 
- • *-*^*SAirken na how to wair't : jt-i^v*-**"^ 
But, Davie, lad, ne'er fash your ncad, ^ 

Tho' we hae little gear. 
We're fit towin our daily bread, ^ 

As laug's we're hale and fler »''''i^^iTV»iw(^ 
'Mair speir na, nor fear na'so. 

Auld age ne'er mind a feg, L-C^v 
The last o't, the warst o't, ^ } 
Is only for to beg. 

III. 
To lieiiLkllns and barns at e'en, 
Whein)2TS«R"e craz'd and bluid is thin, 

Is, doubtless, great distress! 
Yet then, content could make us blest ; 
Ev'n then sometimes we'd snatch a taste 

Of truest happiness. 
The honest heart that's free frae a' 

Intended fraud or guile, 
However fortune kick the ba'. 
Has aye some cause to smile; 
And mind still, you'll find stm« 

A comfort this nae sraa't 
Nae raair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther can we fa' 

IV. 

What though like commoners of air. 
We wander out we know not where, 

But either house or hall? 
Yet nature's charms, the hills and woods^ 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 

Are free alike to all. 



In days when daisies deck the ground, 

And blackbirds whistle clear. 
With honest Joy our hearts will bound. 
To see the coming year. 
On braes when we please, then. 

We'll sit and sowth a tune ; -^ ^ 
Syne rhvme tlU't, we'll time tlll't,"^ 
And sfng't when we hac done. 

V. 

It's no In titles nor in rank ; 

It's no in wealth like Lon'on bank. 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no in making muckle mair: 
It's no in books ; it's no in lear 

To mak us truly blest I 
If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre In the breast. 
Wo may bo wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest : 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Could make us happy lang; 
The heart aye's the part aye. 
That makes as right or wrang. 

VI. 

Think ye that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive through wet an' di7t 

Wi' never ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent us In their way. 

As hardly worth their while? 
Alas! how oft in haughty mood, 
God's creatures they oppress I 
Or else neglecting a' that's guid. 
They riot in excess! 
Baith careless, and fearless 
Of either heav'n or hell ! 
Esteeming ond deeming, 
It'sa'anldletale! 

VII. 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 

By pining at our state ; 
And, even should misfortune come, 
I, here wha sit. hae met wi' some, 

An's thankfu* for them yet. 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken oursel' ; 
They make us see tho nased truth. 
The real guid and ilL 
Tho' losses, and crosses, 

Be lessons right severe, 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, 
Ye'll find nae other where. 

vni. 

But tent me, Davlc, ace o' hearts ! 

(To say aught else wad wrang the cartes. 

And flatt'ry I detest) 
This life has joys for you and I ! 
And Joys that riches ne'er could buy ; 

And joys the very best. 
There's a' the pleasures o' the heart. 

The lover an the frien' : 
Ye have your Meg, your dearest part, 
And I my darling Jean 1 
It warms me, it charms me. 
To mention bnt her name : 
It heats me, it beats me. 
And sets me a' on a flame. 

IX. 

Oh, aU ye powers who rule above ! 
Oh, Thou, whose very self art Love ! 

Thou know'st my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming thro' my heart, 
Or my dear immortal part, 

Is not more fondly dear 
When heart-corroding care and grief 

Deprive my sohl of rest. 
Her aear Idea brings reUef 

And solace to my breast. 



1 
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Thou B«iBft all-«eeiag, 
Oh hear my fervent pray'r I 

Still take her, and make her, 
Thy most pecoUar care I 

X. 

All haiL ye tender feeUnf s dear ; 
The smiles of loye, the friendly tear, 

The sympathetic glo"^ ! 
Long since, this world's thorny ways 
Had numbered out my weary days, 

Had it not l)€en for you! 
Fate still has blest me with a friend. 

In every care and ill; 
And oft a more endearing band, 
A tie more tender still. 
It lightens, it t^rightens 
Hie iieaifiCriflc scene, 
To meet wltltTB^d greet With 
My Davie or my Jean ! 

XI. 

Oh, how that name inspires my stylet 
The words come 8kelpin\ rank and file, 

Amaist before I ken I 
The ready measure rins as fine. 
As Phabus and the famous Nine 

Were glowrin' owre my peuj- 
My spaviet Pegasus will limp* 

Till ance he's fairly heU 
And then he'll hUch. and stilt, and jimp» 
An' rin an' unco fit ; 
But lest then, the beasts then,^ 

Uhoifld me his hasty rkle^ 
ru light now, and dight now 
His aweaty, wizen'd hide. 



THE LAMENT. 

OCCASIOITBS BT THE UNFORTUHATB I88t7S OF A 
FRIEND'S AMOnR. 

" Alas ! how oft does Goodness wound itself, 
And sweet affection prove the spring of woe !'* 



I' 
Oh thou pale orb, that silent shines. 

While care>untronbled mortals sleep ! 
Thou seest a wretch that inly pines, 

And wanders here to wail and weep I 
With woe I nightly vigils keep. 

Beneath thy wan, nnwamlng beam ; 
And mourn, in lamentation deep, 

How life and loVe are all a dream. 

u. 

I joylesd view thy rays adorn 

The faintly marked distant hill : 
I joyless view thy trembling horn 

Reflected in the gurg^g nU- : 
M V fondly fluttering heart be still i 

Thou busy pow'r. Remembrance, cease 1 
Ah! must the agonizing trill 

For ever bar returning peace ! 

IIL 

No idly-feign'd poetic pains, 
My sad, love-lorn lamentings claim ; 

No sheperd's pipe— Arcadlati strains ; 
No fabled tortures, quaint and tame ; 

The pUghted faith ; the mutual flame ; 
The of*-att0sted Pow'rs above ; 

The promised Father's tender name: 

• These were the pledges of my love ! 

IV. 

EncUrded in her clasping anns, 

How have the raptnr'd moments flown ; 
How have I wlBh'd for fortune^s charms, 

For her dear sake, and hers alone ! 



And must I tl^ink it— is she gone. 
My secret heart's exulting boast ? * 

And does she heedless hear my groiui? 
And is she ever, ever lost ? 

r. 

Oh I can she t>ear so base a heart. 

So lost to honour, lost to truth, 
As from the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband of ner youth ? 
Alas ! life's path may be unsmooth I 
■ Her way may lie thro' rough distress ! 
Then, who her pangs and pains will sootlie, 

Her sorrows share, and make them Ictis ? 

VI. 

Ye winged hours that o'er us past. 

Enraptured more, the more €DnJoy'4i 
Your dear remembrance in my breast, 

My fondly-treasur'd thoughts employ'd. 
That breast how dreary now, and void. 

For her too scanty cmoe of rocunl 
Ev'n ev'ry ray of hope destroyed. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom ! 

VII. 

The mom that warns th' approaching day, 

Awakes me up to toil hna woe : 
I see the hours in long array. 

That I must suffer, flngerlng, slow. 
Full many a pang, and many a throe, 

Keen recollection's dlrefol train, 
Must wring my soul, ere Phoebus, low, 

Shall kiss the distant, western main. 

VIII. 

And when my nightly conch I try. 

Sore-harass'd out with care and grief, 
My toil-beat nerves, and tear-worn eye, 

Keep watchings with the nightly thief ; 
Or if I slumber, fancy, chief, 
^ Reigns haggard-wild, in sore affright i 
Ev'n day, all bitter, brings relief ^ 

From such a horror-breathing night- 

IX. 

Oh thou bright queen ! who o'er th' expanse 

Now highest reign'st, with boundless swuy 
Oft has thy silent-marking glance 

Observ'd us, fondly-wandering, stray ! 
The time, unheeded, sped away, 

While love's luxnnons pulse beat high, 
Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray. 

To mark the mutual kindling eye. 

X. 

Oh ! scenes hi strong remembrance set I 

Scenes never, never to return 1 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget. 

Again I feel, again I burn! 
From ev'ry joy and pleasure torn. 

Life's weary vale I'll wander thro' s 
And hopeless, comfortless, I'll moni-n 

A faithless woman's broken row. 



DESPONDENCY. 
AN ODB. 

Hr I- 
Oppsess'I) with grief, oppresi^'d with care, 
A burden more than I can bearTt 

I set down and sU^: 
Oh life ! thou art a galling load. 
Along a rough, a weary road, 

To wretches such as I ! 
JDim-backward as I cast my view. 

What sick'ning scenes appear! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thro' 
Too j ustly I may fear ! ' 
Still caring, despairing. 

Must be my bitter doom; 
My woes here shall close ne'er 
But with tlie closing toinb! 



a 



* II. 

llappj, yo sons of busy life, 
Who, eqnal to the bastliug strife, 

Ko other view regard ! 
Ev'n when the 'wished end's denied, 
Yet wtiile tlie l>asy means are iillcd, 

They bring tliclr own reward : 
Whilst I, a hope-abandou'd wight. 

Unfitted witn an aim, 
Meet ev'ry sad returning night 
And Joyless morn the .same ; 
You, unstling, and justling. 
Forget each grief and pain : 
1 listless, ret resistless. 
Find ev ry prospect vain. 

III. 
Ifow blest the scditary's lot. 
Who, all-forgetting, all-forgot, 

Within his humble cell, 
Tlie cavern wild with tangling roots, 
Sits o'er bis newly gather d fruits, 

JicMlde Ills crystal well 1 
Or Imply to his ev'ning thought, 

By unfrequented stream. 
The ways of men are distant brought, 

A faint collected dream ; 
While praising, and raising 
Ills thoughts to heav'n on higbt 

As wandering, nieaud'ring, 

. Ue views tno solemn sky. 

IV. 

Than I, no lonely hermit placed 
Wiiore never human footstep traced, 

Less fit to play the part ; 
The luclcy moment to improve. 
And Just to stop, and Just to move, 

With self-respecting art : 
Jiut. ah ! tiiose pleasures, loves, and Joys, 

Which I too keenly taste, 
Tlio solitary can despise. 
Can want, and yet be blest ! 
He needs not, he heeds not, 

Or human love or hate, 
Whilst I here, must cry here. 
At perfidy ingratc ! 

V. 

Oh ! enviable, early days. 

When dancing thoughtless pleasure's maxe, 

To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchanged for riper times, 
To feel the follies, or the crimes, 

Of others, or my own : 
Ye t iny elves that guiltless sport. 

Like linnets in the bush, 
Ye little know the Ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wislij 
Tlie losses, the crosses, 

'Cliat active men engage ! 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim declining age ! 



BUUNS* POETICAL W^RKS. 

The tempest's howl, it fiOOtheS my soul, 
My grief it seems to join. 

The leafless trees my fancy please. 
Their fate resembles mine ! 



WINTER. 

A DIKGE. 
I. 

jIie wintry west extends Its blast, 

And hail and rain does blaw ; 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 

Tlie blinding sleet and snaw : 
While tumbling brown, the bum comes down, 

And roars f rae bank to brae ; 
And bird and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day. 

" The sweeping blast, the sky o'ercast,"8l 

Tlie Joyless winter-day, 
l-.ot others fear, to ine more dear 

'^an all the pride of May : 



in. 
Thou Power Supreme, whoso mighty achemo 

These woes of mine fulfil. 
Here, firm, I rest, tiiey must be best, 

Because they are thy will I 
Then all I want (Oh, do thou grant 

This one request of mine!) 
Since to enjoy thou dost deny. 

Assist me to resign. 



THE COTTER'S SATURDAY XIGHT. 

I27SCBIBBD TO B. AIKSIT, B80. 

* Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Tlieir homely Joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
Tliejshort.bnt simple annals of the poor'— Crf'aj/. 



Mt loved, my honoured, much respected 
friend, 
Ko mercenary bard his homage pays: 
With honest pride 1 sconi eiwh selfish end: 
My dearest meed, a friend's estc«m and 
praise : 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life's sequester'd scene ; 
Tlie native feelings strong, tho guileless ways ; 
What aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! tho' his worth unknown, far happier there, 
1 ween. 

II. "-'%fi 'H 

November chill blaws loud wr angiy son^ 5^ 

Tlie short'niiig winter-day is near a dose ; 
Tho miry beasts retreating f rae the plengli : 
Tho biack*ning trains o' craws to their re- 
pose: 
Tlio toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, 
This night Ills weekly moil is at &n end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the mom hi ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does liamc- 
ward bend. 

ni. 
At length bis lonely cot appears in view, V' ^ . i v 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree I J^^'^^^A\^ 
Til' expectant wee things, to4d)lii' stachcr ^ 
thro' 
To meet their dad, wi' . 

His wee bit mgte, brnikiiTbonnily, 
Ills clean hearth-staue, his tmlftio wife's 
smile, 
Tiie lisping infont prattling on his knee. 
Does a' his weaiy- carking cares bcguiie. 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his 
tolL 

IV. 




terin' noise an' 



Bely ve the elder bairns como drapping in, 

At service out aiuaug the farmers ruun', <v«^ 
Some ca' tho plcugli, some herd, some teimc 

A cannieCTrancrToa ncebor town; 
Their eldest hone, tlieir Jciiiiy, woman grown. 

In youthfn' bloom, love sparklin' in her o'e. 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a baa' new 
gown. 
Or deposit her sair-won penny fee, 
To lielp her parents dear, if tney in hardship be. 



** •- 



wr Joy nnfeign'd brothers and sisters meet. 
An' each for other's weelfare kindly spiers: 

The social hours, swift-wlng'd unnotic'd fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 



the 




The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points of view. 
The mother, i' her needle an' her shears. 
Gars aald claes look amaist as weel's 
new; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition dne. 

VI. 

Tlieir master's an* their mistress's comma] 

Tlie yonnkers a' are wam6d to 
' And mind their labours wl' eyde' 

And ne'er tho' out o' sight, to }il»n. ^,^j^. 
An' Oh ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

An' mind your duty,'daiy, morn an' night! 
Lest In temptation's path ye gang astray. 

Implore his counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought In vain that sought the Lord 
aright!' 

vif. 
But, hark ! a rap comes gently to tho door, 

Jenny, wha kens the meanin' go the same, 
Tell how a neebor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convey her hamo. 
TIic wily mother see.s the conscious flame 

8|>arkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek; 
Wl' heart-struck anxious care, inquires his 
name. 
While Jenny Hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Wecl pleas'd the mother hears it's nae wild, 
worthless rake. 

Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings himl)en ; 

A strappin' yonth ; he taks the mother's 
e'e; 
Blithe Jenny sees the vIsH's no ill ta'en; 

Tlie father cracks of horses, pleughs, and 



THE COTTER'S SATURDAV iflGHT. S8 

1 The dame brings forth, in complimentiff mood. 
To grace the lad, her wecl-haln'djtebbuck^ 

An' aft' he's prcst, an' aft he ca's it gnuT; 
The frugal wife, garrulous, will tell, 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' 'lint was i* the 
bell. »«.--^. -I^W^ ■ 



kye.v»«j^, 
Tljc youngster' 



8 Artless heart o'erflows wF 



liut hatCii and laithfu', scarce can weel be- 
have ; 
Tlie mother wl* a woman's wiles can spy 
What makes the yonth sae bashiu an* sao 
grave ; 
Weel pleas'd to think her bairn's respected like 
theUive. ^.^^^ 

IX. 

Oh happy love ! where love like this is found ! 
Oh heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond com- 
pare I 
I've pac^d this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare— 
If Heav'u a draught of heavenly pleasure 

spare. 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
TIs when a youthful, loving modest pair, 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
ev'ning gale.' 

X. 

Is there, in human fonn, that bears a heart— 
A wretch ! a villain I lost to love and truth ! 
Tliat can, with stndied, sly, ensnaring art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsnspccting youth? " 
Curse on his perjur'd arts! dissembling 
smooth ! 
Arc honour, virtue, conscience, all exll'd ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 
Points to the parents foudlinfi 
child! 

Then paints tho min'd maid, and their distrac- 
tion wUd? 



parents fondling o'er their 



the 



XI. 

snpper crowns 



their simple 



But now 

board, 

Tho halesome parritch, chief o' Scotia's 
food; 
The soune their only hawkic does afford. 
That ^yont tho hallan snugly chows 
cood; 



her 



^ 



XII. 



The cheerfu' snpper done, wi' serions face, 

I'hey, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchael grace, 
The big ha'-Bible, ance his father's pride : 
H is bo nnet rev're^tl^'is laid aside, ' ■ • 

yt-** HITlyart haff els wearing thin an' bare: 
^ Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 

glide, ^,v-s^- - 
He wales a portion with judicions care ; 
And 'Let us worship God!' he says with so- 
lemn air. 

xni. 

Tbey cltant theh* artless notes in simple gnise ; 
They tune tlieir hearts, by far tho noblest 
aim: 
Perhai)s ' Dundee's ' wild warbling measures 
rise 
Or plaintive 'Martyrs,' worthy of the 
name: 
Or noble ' Elgin ' beets the hoav'n-ward flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holv lays : 
Compared with those, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickl'd ears no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

XIV. 

Tlie priest-like father reads the sacred page. 

How Abram was tho friend of God on high; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalok's ungracious progeny. 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Reav'u's avenging 
ire * 
Or, Job's pathetic plaint, and walling cry ; 

Or rant Isaiah's wild, seraphic Are ; 
Or Other noly seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps the Christian voltune is the thwne,— 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shod ; 
How He, was bore in Heaven tho second 
name. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How his flrst followers and servants sped ; 
Tlio precepts sage they wrote to many a 
land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronotmced by 
Heaven's command. 



xvr. 
down to 



Heaven's eternal 



fatlier, and the husband 
exnlting on triumphant 



Then kneeling 

King, 
The saint, the 

prays : 
Hope ' springs 

wings,«2 

That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sirh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves rotmd in an eternal 
sphere. 



with 



XVIT. 

this, how 



poor Keiigion'8 



Compar'd 
pride. 

In all the norap of method, and of art, 
'When men display the congregations wide. 

Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart! 



^ 
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Ibe pow'r, inoensecl, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
Bat, haply, in some cottage far apart. 
May hear, well-pleas'd, the language of the 
soul : 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enrei. 

xvni. 
Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 

The yonngUug cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm re- 
quest, 
That He who stills the raven's clam'roas nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But, chiefly, ki their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 

XIX. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur 
springs, 
^at makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the bref^th of kings, 
**An honest man's the noblest work of 
God !" 
And certes, in fair virtue's heav'nly road, ' 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 
What is a lording's pomp?--a cumbrous load. 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil, 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 
And, Oh ! may Heav'n their simple lives pre- 
vent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wful of Are around their ma<di- 
lov'd Isle. 

XXI. 

Oh Thon ! who ponr'd thepatriotie tide. 
That stream'd thro' Wallace's undaunted 
heart : 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pnde. 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot's God, pecullarlv thou art. 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
Oh never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot and the patriot bard, 
In blight succession raise, her ornament and 
guard! 



MAN WAS MADE TO MOUKN: 
A DIRGE. 

I. 

WHEN chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare. 
One ov'ning, as I wander'd forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spy'd a man whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care ; 
His face was furrow'd o'er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 

II. 
' Young stranger, whither wand'rest thou ?' 

Began the rev'rend sage ; 
' Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to iponrn 

The miseries oi man ! 



IIL 
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The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

Out-spreading far and wide. 
Where nundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; 
I've seen yon weary wlnter-^nn 

Twice forty times return ; 
And ev'ry time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 

rv. 

Oh, man while in thy early years. 

How prodigal of time ! 
Mispendlne all thy precious hours : 

Thy glorious youthful prime I 
Alternate follies take the sway : 

Licentious passions burn ; 
Which tenfold force gives nature's law, 

That man was made to mourn. 



Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his und, 

Supported in his right : 
But see him on the eqge of life. 

With cares and sorrows worn. 
Then age and want. Oh! ill match'd pair! 

Show man was made to mourn. 

VI. 

A few seem favourites of fate. 

In pleasure's lap carest ; 
Tet, think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest. 
But, Oh 1 what crowds in every land, 

Ai'e wretched and forlorn ; 
•niro' weary life this lesson leara,— 

That man was made to mourn. 

VII. 

Many and sharp the nnm'rons ills, 

Inwoven with oui- frame. 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 

Regret, remorse, and shame! . 
And man, whose heav'n-erected facQ 
•- The smiles of love adorn. 
/ Man's inhnmanity to man 
*-^ Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

VIII. 

See yonder poor, o'erlabour'd wight. 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindf al tbo' a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

IX. 

If I'm design'd yon lordling's slave- 
By Nature's law design'd— 

Why was an independent wish 
E er planted in my mind ? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn ? 

Or why has man the wiU and pow'r 
To make his fellow mourn ? 

X. 

Yet let not this too much, j^y son. 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man. 

Had never, sure, been bom. 
Had there not been some rec(HnpeiU^ 

To comfort those that mom'n ! 

XI. 

Oh Death ! the poor man's dearest friend. 

The kindest and the best t 
Welcome the hour my aged limlM 

Are laid with thee at rest 
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The great, the wealth r, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and plteasure torn ; 

But Oh ! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn l" 



A PRAYER 

IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 
X I. 

O Thou unknown Almighty Cause 

Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 

Perhaps I must appear I 

II. 
If 1 have wandered in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun- 
As something loudly, in my breast, 

Remonstrates I have done— 

in. 
Thou know'st that Thou hast formed me 

With passions wild and strong; 
And list'nlng to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

IV. 

Where human weakness has come short, 

Or frailty stept aside, 
I>o thon. All-good I for such thou art. 

In shades of darkness hide. 

V. 

Where with intention I have err'd, 

No other plea I have, 
Bnt Thou art good; and goodness still 

Delighteth to forgive. 



STANZAS ON THE SAME OCCASION. 

Why am I loath to leave this earthly scene ? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ? 
Some drops of joy with draughts of 111 be- 
tween : 
Some gleams of sunshine 'mid renewed 
storms : 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms ? 

Or death's unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms ; 
1 tremble to approach an angry Odd, 
And Justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 

Fain would I say, * Forgive my foul offence I* 

Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But, should my author health again aispense, 

Again I mignt desert fair virtue's way ; 
Again in folly's path might go astray ; 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man ; 
Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray. 

Who act so counter heavenly mercy's plan ? 
Who sin so oft have moum'd, yet to temptation 
ran? 

Oh Thou great Governor of all below ! 

If I may dove a lifted eye to Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow. 

Or still the tumult of the raging sea: 
With that controlling pow'r assist ev'n me, 

Those headlong furious passions to confine ; 
For all unfit I feel my pow'rs to be. 

To rule their torrent in the hallowed line x 
Oh, aid me with Thy help, Omnipotence Divine ! 



LTIKG AT A REVEREND FRIEND'S H017SK ONE 
NIGHT, THE AUTHOR LEFT THE FOLLOWINQ 

VERSES, 

IN THE ROOM WHERE HE SLEPT. 

I 

O THOU dread Pow'r, who reign'st above, 

I know thou wilt me near, 
When for this scene of peace and love, 

I make my prayer sincere. 



II. 



The hoary sire— the mortal stroke 
Long, long he pleased to spare. 

To bless his little filial flock. 
And show what good men are. 



III. 



She. who her lovely offspring eyes 
With tender hopes and fears, 

Oh bless her with a mother's joys, 
But spare a mother's tears! 



IV. 



Their hope, their sta^*, their darling youth, 

In manhood's dawning blush : 
Bless him, thou Uod of love and truth. 
Up to a parent's wish! 



V. 



The beauteous, seraph sister-band. 

With earnest tears I pray, 
Thou know'st the snares on ev'ry hand, 

Guide thou their steps alway ! 



VI. 



When soon or late they reach that coast. 
O'er life's rough ocean driv'n. 

May they rejoice, no wand'rer lost 
A family in Heav'n! 



THE FIRST PSALM. 

The man, in life wherever plac'd, 

Hath happiness in store. 
Who walks not in the wicked's way. 

Nor learns their guilty lore I 

Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Casts forth his eyes abroad, 

But with humility and nwe 
Still walks before his God. 

That man shall flourish like the trees 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high, 
And firm the root below. 

But he whose blossom buds in guilt. 
Shall to the ground be cast. 

And, like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ? that God the good ad(H*e 
Hath giv'n them peace and rest, 

Bnt hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne'er be truly blest.* 



A PRA-TER, 

UNDER THE PRESSURE OF VIOLENT ANGUISH. 

Oh THOU Great Being! what thou art 

Surpasses me to know : 
Yet sure am I, that known to Thee 

Are ail thy works below. 

Thy creature here before Thee stands ; 

All wretched and dlstrest ; 
Yet sure those Ills that wring my soul 

Obey thy high behest. 

Sure thou. Almighty, canst not act 

From cruelty or wrath 1 
Oh, free my weary eyes from tears, 

Or close them fast in death ! 

But if I must afflicted be. 

To suit some wise design ; 
Then man my soul with firm resolves, 

To bear and not repine. 



THE FIRST SIX VERSES OF THE 
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Oh Thou, the first, the greatest Friend 

Of all the human race! 
Whose strong right hand has ever been 

Their stay and dwelling-place I 
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Before the mountnins heav'd their heads, 

Beneath Tliy fonuing hand, 
Before thispond'rons globe itself 

Arose at Tliy command ; 

Tliat Pow'r which rais'd, and still upholds 

This universal frame, 
From countless, anbeginning time, 

Was ever still the same. 

Tliose mighty periods of years, 

Which seem to us so vast, 
Appear no more before Thy sight, 

Than yesterday that's past. 

Then gav'st the word : Tliy creature, man, 

Is to existence brought: 
Again Thou say*st ' Ye sons of men. 

Return ye into nought I' 

Tliou layest them with all their cares, 

In everlasting sleep ; 
As with a flood Thou tak'st them off, 

With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flow'r, 

In beauty's pride array'd ; 
But long ere night, cut down, it lies 

All withered and decay'd. 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE FLOUGH, IN 
APBIL, 1786. 

Wee. modest, crirason-tipp'd flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour, ^Ua/C^. 
For 1 maun crush amang the stouro'^^^ 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neibor sweet. 
The boimy lurk, companion meet ! -♦-ok^cvx 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! V- 

Wi' spreckl'd breast. 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

'Amid the storm. 
Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield, 
lligli shelt'ring woods and wa's maun shield: 
But thou beneath the random bield 
O' clod or stane, "^"^ — 
Adorn the hlstie stibble -field, 
Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Tliy snawie bosom sun-ward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
Bat now the share nptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betray'd, 

And guileless trust. 
Till she, like thee, all soii'd is laid 

Low r the dust. 

Such is the fate of simrHc bard. 
On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd! 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv'n, 
Wlio long with wants and woes has striv'n, 



By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To rals'ry's brink. 
Till wrench'd of every stay but Heaven. 

He, ruin'd, shjk! 

Ev'n thou who morn'st the Daisy's fate. 
Tliat fate is thine— no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin's plough-share drives, elate 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Sliallbethydooml 



TO RUIN. 

I. 
All hail ! inexorable lord ! 
At whose destruction-breathing word. 

The mightiest empires fall! 
The cruel, woe-deliglited train. 
The ministers of grief and pain, 

A sullen welcome, all! 
With stern-resolv'd, despairing eye, 

I see each aimed dart ; 
For one has cut my dearest tic. 
And quivers in my heart. 
Then low'ring and pouring. 

The storm no more I dread , 
Though thick'ning and black'nlng, 
Round my devoted head. 

II. 
And thou grim pow'r, by life abhorr'd, 
While life a pleasure can afford, 

Oh hear a wretch's prayer I 
No more I shrink appali'd, afraid ; 
I court, I beg thy friendly aid. 

To close this scene of care ! 
Wlien shall my soul, In silent peace, 

Resign life's Joyless day ; 
Aly weary heart Its th robbings cease, 
Cold mouldering in the clay ? 
No fear more, no tear more. 
To stain my lifeless face ; 
Enclasped, and grasped 
Within thy cold embrace ! 



TO MISS LOGAN, 

WITU BEATTIG'S POEM, AS A NEW-TEAB'S GIFT, 
JAN. 1, 1787. 

Again the silent wheels of time 
Their annual round have driv'n. 

And 3-ou, tho' scarce in maiden prime, 
Are so much nearer Heav'n. 

No gifts have I from Indian coasts 

The Infant 3'ear to hail : 
I send yon more than India boasts 

In Edwin's simple tale. 

Our sex with guile and faltliless love 

Is eharg'd, perhaps, too true; 
But may, dear maid, each lover prove 

An Edwin still to you ! | 



EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 

>IAY , 178C. 

I. 
I LANG hae thought, my youthf a' Friend, 

A something to have sent yon, 
Tlio' it should serve nae other end 

Than Just a kind memento ; 
But how tile subjec, theme may gang, 

I^t time and chance determine; 
Perhaps it may turn out a song, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

II. 
Y'e'il try the warld fu' soon, my lad. 

And, Andrew dear, believe me, 
Ye'li find mankind an unco squad. 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
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For care and trouble set your thought, 
E'en when your end's attained ; 

An a' your views may come to nought, 
Where ev'ry nerve Is strained. 

IIL 

1*11 no say men are villains a' ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha liae nae check but human law 

Are to a few restricked : 
But och I mankind are unco weak, 

An' little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 

Its rarely right adjusted > 

IV. 

Yet they wha fa* in fortune's strife. 

Their fate we should na reui^ure. 
For still th* important end of life 

They equally may answer; 
A man may hae an honest heart, 

Tho' poortith hourly stare him ; 
A man my tak a neibor's part, 

Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

v. 

Aye free, aff han', your story tell, 

when wl* a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yonrsel' 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel' as wecl's ye can 

Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro* ev'ry other man, 

Wl* sharpen'd sly Inspection. 

VI. 

Tho sacred lowe o' weel plac'd love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th* illicit rove, 

Tho' naething should divulge it : 
I waive the quantum o' tho sin. 

The hazard of concealing : 
But, och! it hardens a' within, 

And petrifies tho feeling ! 

VII. 

TO catch dame Fortune's golden smiley 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by ev'ry wile 

That's Justified by honour; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Kot for a train-attendant; 
But for tlie glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 

VIII. 

The fear o' hell's a hangman's whip. 

To hand the wretch in order ; 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

I>et that aye be your border ; 
Its slightest touches, instant pause— 

I)ebac a* side pretences ; 
And resolutely keeps its laws. 

Uncaring consequence?. 

IX. 

The great Creator to revere. 

Must sure become tho creature : 
liut still the preaching cant forbear, 

And e'n the rigid feature: 
Yet ne*er with wits profane to range. 

Be complaisance extended ; 
An' Atheist's laugh's a poor exchango 

For Deity o£fended. 

X. 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring, 

Religion may be blinded; 
Or. if she gie a random sting, 

It may be little minded: 
But when on life we're tempest driv'n, 

A conscience but a canker— 
A correspondence flx'd wl* Heav'n, 

Is sure a noble anchor ! 



XI. 



Adieu, dear, amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ue'er be wantiag; 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth, 

Frect your brow undaunting ! 
In ploughman phrase, ' God seu|d you speed, 

Still daily to grow wiser : 
And may you better reck the rede, 

Than ever did th' adviser! 



ON A SCOTCH BARD, 
GONE TO THE WEST INDIES. 

A' TK wha live by sowps o* drink, 
A* ye wha live by crambo-cllnk, 
A' ye wha live and never think, 

Come mourn wi' me ! 
Our blllie's glen us a' a Jink,i 

An' owre the sea. 

Lament him a' ye rantin* core, 
Wha dearly like a random splore, 
Nae mair he'll Join t^.e merry roar, 

In social key ; 
For now he's ta'en anither shore, 

An* owre the sea. 

The bonnie lasses weel may raiss him. 
And in their dear petitions place him. 
The widows, wives, an* a' may bless him, 

Wi'tearfu'e'e; 
For weel t wat they'll sairly miss him 

That's owre the sea. 

fortune, they ha'e room to grumble ! 
Had'st thou ta'en aff some drowsy buminle, 
Wha can do nought but fyke an' fumble, 

'Twad been nae plea •. 
But he was gleg as ony wumble. 
That's owre the sea. 

Auld cantle Kyle may wec)>er8 wear. 
An' stain them wi' the sant. saut tear, 
'Twill mak her poor auld lieart, 1 fear. 

In flinders flee ; 
He was her laureate monle a year, 
That's owre the sea. 

He saw mlsfortime's cauld nor-west ; 
Lang mustering up a bitter blast; 
A Jiflet brak' his heart at last, 

III may she be ! 
So, took a berth afore the mast. 

An' owre the sea. 

To tremble under fortune's cumraock. 
On scare a bellyfu' o' drummock. 
Wi' his proud independent stomach 

Could ill agree ; 
So row't his hurdles in a hammock, 
\i\' owre the sea. 

He ne'er was gi'en to great misguiding, 
Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in ; 
Wi' him it ne'er was under hiding; 

He dealt it free : 
The muse was all that he took pride in. 

That's owre the sea. 

Jamaica bodies, use him wcci, 
An' hap him in a cozie biel : 
Yc'll find him aye a dainty chiel, 

And fou' o' glee : 
He wadna wrang'd the vera Dell, 

That's owre the sea. 

Fareweei, my rhyme-composing biilie 
Yuur native soil was right lll-wbillies ; 
But may ye flourish lid a illy, 

Now bounllie I 
1 11 toast ye in my hindmost gillie, 

Tho^ owre the seal 



so 



BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



TO A HAOOIS. 

Fair fa' tout honest, sonsic face. 
Great chieftain o' the pnddin-race ! 
Aboon them a' ye tak yonr place, 

Pairtch, tripe, or thairm: 
Weel are ye worthy of a grncc 

As lang's my arm. 

The groaning trencher there ye fill. 
Your hurdles Hlce a distant hill. 
Your piu >vad help to mend u mill 

In time o' need, 
While thro' yon;" pores the dews distil 
Like amber bead. 

His knife see rustic labour digbt. 
An' cut you up wi' ready slight. 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright, 

Like onie ditch ; 
And then, oh what a glorious sight, 
Warm-rcekin, rich! 

Then horn for horn, then stretch an' strive, 
J)eil tak the hindmost, on t bey drive. 
Till a' their weel-swall'd kytes bely vo 

Are bent like Iruras ; 
Then auld gnidraan, maist like to rirot 
' Bethankit ' hums. 

Is there that o'er his French rafout, 
Or Olio that wad staw a sow, 
Or fricassee wad her spew, 

Wi' perfect scunner. 
Looks down wi' sneering, scprnfu' view. 
On sic a dinner ? 

Poor devil! see him owre his trash, 
As f reckless as a wither'd rash. 
His spindle^shank a gnld whip-lash, 

His nieve a nit : 
Thro' bloody flood or fleld to dash, 
O how uuflt! 

But mark the mstlc, haggis-fed, 
The trembling earth resounds his tread. 
Clap in his walie neivo a blade, 

He'll make It whissle ; 
An' legs, an' arms, an' heads will sned. 

Like taps o' thrissle. 

Ye pow'rs wha raak mankind yonr care,. 
And dish them out their bill o' fare, 
Anld Scotland wants no sklnking ware 

That Janps In luggies : 
But, if ye wish her gratefu' pray'r, 
Oic her a Haggis! 



A DEDICATION. 



K.SQ. 



TO OAVIN HAMILTON, 

Expect na, Sir, in this narration, 

A fleeching, fleth'rin, dedication. 

To roose you up, an. ca' you gnld, 

An' sprung o' great an' noble blnld, 

Because ye're snrnaroed like his grace,M 

J'crhaps i*elated to the race : 

Then when I'm tired— and sae are ye, 

Wi' raony a fulsome, sin^u' lie. 

Set up a face, how I stop short, 

For fear your modesty be hurt. 

Tills may do~mauli do. Sir, wi* them wha 
Mnnn please the great folk for a wamefoa' • 
For me, sne laigh 1 needna bow. 
For, Lord be th'ankit, I can plough* 
And when I dlhna yoke a nalg. 
Then. lord be thftukit, I can beg: 
Sne I shall say, and that'd nac flatt'rln,* 
It's just sic poet an* slc patron. 

Tlie Poet, some gnid angel help him. 
Or else, J fear some ill anc skelp him; 
He may do weel for a' he done yet, 
But only he's no just begun yet. 



The Patron. (Sir, he maun forgive me, 
I winna lie, come what will o' me) 
On cv'ry hand it will allowed be. 
He's just— nac better than he should be. 

I readily and freely grant. 
He downa see a poor man want : 
What's no his ain he winna tak it. 
What ance he says he winna break it; 
Ought ho can lend he'll no refuse it ; 
Till aft his goodness is abused ; 
And rascals whiles that do him wraug« 
Kv'n that, he does na mind it lang; 
As master, landlord, husband, father, 
He does nae fail his part in either. 

But then, na thanks to him for a' thatt 
Nno godly symptom ye can ca' that } 
It's nacthing but a milder feature. 
Of our i)oor, sinfu' corrupt nature ; 
Ye'il get the best o' moral works, 
Mang black Gentoos and pagan Turks, 
Or hunter's wild on PonotaM, 
Wha never heard of orthodoxy. 
That he's the poor man's friend In need. 
The gentleman in word and deed, 
It's no thro' terror of damnation; 
It's just a carnal inclination. 

Morality, thou deadly bane, 
Thy tens o* thousands thou hast slain ! 
Vain Is his hope, whose stay and trust Is 
In moral mercy, truth, and Justice ! 

No— stretch a point to catch a plack ; 
Abuse a brother to his back : 
Steal thro' a wlnnockfrae a wh-re, 
But point the rake that taks the door ; 
Be to the poor like onle whnnstane, 
And hand their noses to the grunataiM 
Ply ev'ry art o' legal thieving: 
No matter,— stick to sound believing! 

Learn three-mfle pi-ay'rs. an' hfttf-mlle gracw 
Wi' weel-spread looves, an lang wry f^ees; 
(>rnnt up a solemn, lengthen'd groan, 
And damn a' parties but your own; 
I'll wan-ant then, ye're nafe dbcelVfei*, 
A steady, sturdy, *staimch believer. 

O ye wha leave the springs of Calvhi, 
For gumlic dubs of yonr ain delvln ! 
Ye sons of heresy and error, 
Ye'U some day squeel in quaking terror! 
When Vengeance draws tne sword in wrath, 
And In the fire throws the sheath; 
When Ruin, with his sweeping besom. 
Just frets, tin Heav'n commission $iei him ; 
While o'er the harp pale Misery moans, 
And strikes the ever-deep'ning tones. 
Till louder shrieks, and heavier groans! 

Your pardon. Sir, for this disgression, 
I maist forgat my dedication : 
But when divinity comes cross me. 
My readers still are sure to lose me. 

So, Sir, ye see 'twas nae daft vapour, 
But I maturely thoujfht It proper, 
When a' my work I did review. 
To dedicate them, Sir, to you : 
Because (ye need na tak ft ill) 
I thought them something like yourscl'. 

Then patnmise them wi' your favour, 
And your petitioner shall ever— 
1 had nmaist said, ever pray. 
But that's a word 1 need na say : 
For prnyin' I hao little skill ot ; 
I'm balth dead-sweor, an' wretched HI o*t; 
But I'se repeat each poor man's prny'r, 
That kens or hears about yon. Sir— 

" May ne'er mtsfbrtune's gowling hark. 
Howl tnro' the dwelling o' the Clerk! 
May ne'er his generous, honest heart. 
For that same gen'rous spirit smart ! 



ADbttBSS to ED124 BURGH. 



Si 



l^ay Kennedy's ter-hononrM name 
L^ng beet his hjrmeneal flame, 
Tin Hamilton's at least a dizen. 
Are by their canty fireside risen ; 
Five bonnie lasses ronnd their table, 
And seven braw fellows, stoat an' able 
To serve their icing and coantry weel. 
By word, or pen. or pointed steel ! 
May health and peace, with mutual rays, 
Shine on the evening o' his days : 
Till his wee cnrlie John's ier-oe, 
When ebbing life nac mair shall flow, 
Tlie last, sad, mournful rites bestow !" 

I will not mind a lang conclusion, 
Wi' complimentary effusion, 
But whilst your wishes and endeavours 
Are blest with Fortune's smiles and fayoars, 
I am, dear Sir, with zeal most fervent. 
Your much indebted, humble servant. 

But if (which pow'rs above prevent!) 

That Iron hearted carl. Want, 

Attended in his grim advances. 

By sad mistalies, and black mischances. 

While hopes, and joys, and pleasures fly him. 

Make you as poor a dog as 1 am. 

Your humble servant then no more ; 

For who would humbly serve tite poor? 

Bnt by a poor man's hopes in Heaven 1 

While recollection's power Is given, 

If, in the vale of humble life, 

The victim sad of fortune's strife, 

I, thro' the tender gushing tear, 

Should recognise my master dear. 

If friendless, low we meet together. 

Then, Sir, yow hand— my friend and brother ! 



TO A LOUSE. 

ON SBETKG ONK ON A LADT'S BOKNET AT CHUBCH, 

Ha! whare ye gaun. ye crowlin' ferlie? 
Your impudence protects you st^lrly • 
I canna say but ye strunt rarely, 

~ Owre gauze and lace; 
Tho', faith ! I fear ye dine but sparely 
On sic a place. 

Ye ugly, creepin', blastlt wonner, 
I>etested, shunn'd by sannt an' sinner, 
How dare you set your fit upon her, 

Sae flue a lady! 
Oae somewhere else and seek roar dinner. 

On some poor body. 

8with, in some beggar's haffet squattle; 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and spratUet 
Wr ither kiudredi jumping cattle. 

In shoals and nations: 
Whare horn or bane ne'er dare unsettle 

Your thick plantations. 

Now hand you there, ye're out o' sight, 
Below the ratt'rils, snug an' tight; 
Ha, faith ye yet ! ye'il no be right 

Till ye've got on it. 
The vera tapmost tow'rlng height 

O Miss's bonnet. 

My sooth ; rlffht banld ye sot your nose out, 
As plump and grey as onle grozet ; 
Oh for some rank, mercurial rozet. 

Or fell, redsmedu m, 
I'd gl'e yon sic a hearty dose o't. 

Wad dress your droddam ! 

I wad na been surprised to spy 
Yon on an auld wife's flannen toy; 
Or aiblins some bit dnddie boy, 

On '8 wyllecoat; 
Bnt Miss's fine Lunardi,<M fle I 

Howdareye do't? 

O Jenny, dinna toss your head. 
An' set yonr beauties a' abread! 



Ye little ken what corsed speed 
The blastie's makin' 1 

Thae winks and finger ends. 1 dreaJ, 
Are notice takm* ! 4-" 

O wad some power the giftle gle us 

To see onrseLs as others see us I 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

, And fuolish notion : 

What airs in dress an' gait wad lea'e usi 

And ev'n devotion I l 




ADDBESS TO EDINBUR(3lf. 

I. 
Edina ! Scotia's darling seat ! 

All hail thy palaces and towers, 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet, 

Snt Legislation's sovereign powers! 
From marking wiidlv-scatter d flowers. 

As on the banks of Avr 1 stray'd, 
And singing, lone, the llng'rlng nours, 

1 shelter m thy hohour'd shade. 

II. 
Here wealth still swells the golden tide. 

As busy Trade his labour plies ; 
There Architecture's noble pride 

Bids elegance and splendour rise ; 
Here Justice, from her native skies. 

High wields her balance and her liod ; 
There learning, with his eagle eyes, 

Seeks Science In her coy abode. 

III. 
Tliy sons, Emna! social, kind. 

With open arms, the stranger hail ; 
Their views enlarg'd, their lib'ral mUkd* 

Above the narrow, rural vale ; 
Attentive still to sorrow's wall. 

Or modest merlt*s silent claim : 
And never may their sources fail ! 

And never envy blot their name ! 

IV. 

Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn 

Gay as the gildeti summer sky. 
Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn. 

Dear as the raptnr'd thrill of joy 1 
Fair BurnetW strikes th' adoring eye, 

Heav'n's beauties on my fancy shine: 
I see the Sire of Love on high. 

And own Ws work indeed divine ! 

y. 
There, watching high the least alarms. 

Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar. 
Like some bold vet'ran, grey in arms. 

And mark'd with many a seamy scar : 
Tlie pond'rous walls and massy bor. 

Grim-rising o'er the rugged rock. 
Have oft withstood assailing war. 

And oft repell'd th' invader's shock, 
vr. 
With awe-struck thought, and pltyiu|r tears, 

I view that noble, stately dome, 
Where Scotia's kings of other years, 

Fam'd heroes I had their royal home : 
Alas ! how changed the times to como! 

Their royal name low in the dust ! 
Their hapless race wild-w^and'ring roam, 

Tho' rigid law cries out, 'twas just! 

vn. 
Wild beats my heart to trace your steps, 

Whose ancestors, in days ofyore. 
Thro' hostile ranks and ruiu'd gaps 

Old Scotia's bloody lion bore : 
E'en I who sing In rustic lore, 

Hanly, my sires have left their shed. 
And faced grim danger's loudest roar, 

Bold'foliowing where your fathers led! 

vni. 
Edina! Scotia's darling sfeat! 

All hall thy palaces and tow'rs. 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat legislation's sov'reign pow'rs! 



BUKX8' POETICAL WORKS. 



From raarkiuff wHdly scattered flowers. 
As on the banks of Ayr I stray'd. 

And slngln?, lone, the ling'ring hoars, 
I sheltered in thy houoor'd shade. 



EPISTLE TO J. LAPItAIK. 

AX OLD SCOTTISH BASD, APBIL 1ST, 1785. 

While briers an* woodbines bnddlng green, 
An' paitricks scraichin' load at e'en. 
An* morning ponssie whiddin' seen, 

Inspire my mas. 
This freedom in an unknown frien^ 

I pray excuse. 

On Fasten-e'en we had a rockln' 
To Oft* the crack and weave onr stockin' ; 
And tliere was muckle fun and Jokin\ 

Ye need na/doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yokin* 

At sang about. 

There was ae sang, amang the rest, 
Aboon them a* it pleas'd me best. 
That some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife : 
It tlUrl'd the heart-strings thro* the breast, 

A' to tlie Ufe. 

I've scarce heard ought described sae wecl 
What gen'rons manly bosoms feel ; 
Thought 1, 'Can this be Pope, or Steele, 

OrBeattle'swark?' 
They tauld me 'twas an old kind chiei 

About Mulrkirk, 

It pat me fldgin'-fain to hear't, 
And 8ae about nim there I spier t. 
Then a* that ken't him,, round declar'd 

He had ingine. 
That nane excell'd it, few cam near't, 
It was sae fine ; 

That, set him to a pint of ale. 
An' either douce or merry tale. 
Or rhymes an' sanps he'd made himsel'^ 

Or witty catches, 
'Tween Inverness and Teviotdale. 

He had few niatclies. 

Then up I gat. an' swoor an aith, 
Tlio' I should pawn mv pjcugh an' graltb, 
Or die a cadger pownie's death, 

At some dyke back, 
A pint an* gill I'd gic them baith 

To hear your crack. 

Rut, first an' foremost. I could tell, 
AnialHt as soon as I could spell, 
I to the crambo-Jinirle fell*. 

Tho' rude an' rough, 
Yet croonhig to a body's sel*. 

Does weel enough. 

I am nae poet, in a sense. 
But lust a rhymer, like by chance, 
An' Ime to learning nae pretence. 

Yet, what the matter ? 
Whene'er my muse does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 

Your critic folk may cock their nose. 
And say, ' How can you e'er propose. 
You, wna ken hardly verses frae prose. 

To mak a sang?' 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 
Ye're maybe wrung. 

What's a' your Jargon o' your schools 
Yonr Latin names for horns an' stools ; 
If honest nature made you fools. 

What sairs your grammars? 
Ye'd better tacn up spade and shools. 

Or knappln-hammcrs. 



A set o' dull, conceited hashes. 
Confuse their brains in college classes ? 
Tliey gang in stirks. and ciime out assets 

Plain truth to speak ; 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint 0' Greek! 

Gle me ae spark o' nature's Are! 
That's a' the learning I desire; 
Then tho* I druge thro' dub an* mire 

At plcugh or cart, 
My muse, tho* hamely in attire. 

May touch the heart. 

Oh for a spunk o* Allan's glee. 
Or Ferguson's the banld and slee. 
Or bright Lapraik's, my friend to be. 

If I can hit it! 
That would be lear eneugh for me ! 
If 1 could get it. 

Now, Sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Tho' real friends I b'ileve are few. 
Yet, if your catalogue be fou* 

I'se no insist. 
But gif ye want ae friend that's true, 
I'm on your list. 

I winna blaw about raysel' ; 
As ill I like my faults to tell : 
But friends and folk that wish me well. 

They sometimes roose me 
Tho' I maun own, as monie still 

As far abuse me. 

There's ae wee faut they whyles lay to me, 
I like the lasses— dude forgie me ! 
For monie a plack they wheedle frae me. 

At dance or fair ; 
Maybe some ither thing they gie me 

They weel can spare. 

But Manchliue race, or MauchUne fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there ; 
We'se gieae night's discharge to care. 

If we forgather. 
An* hae a swap o' rhvmin'-ware 

Wi' ane anither. 

The four-gill chap, we'se gar him latter. 
An' kirsen him wi reekin' water ; 
Syne we'll sit down an tak our whitter. 

To cheer our heart ; 
An* faith, we'se be acquainted better 

Before we part. 

Awa' ye selfish warly race, 
Wha think that bavins, sense, an' grace, 
Ev'n love and friendship should give place 

To catch the plack ! 
I dinna like to see vour face, 

Kor hear yonr crack. 

But ye whom social pleasure charms. 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Wlio hold your being on tho terms, 

* Each oid the others,* 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers ! 

But, to conclude my lang epistle. 
As my auld pen's worn to the grissic : 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me flssle, 

Wlio am most fervent. 
While I can either sing, or whissle. 

Your friend and servant. 



TO THE SAME. 
APRIL 21, 1785. 
While new-ca'd kye rowte at the stake, 
An' pownles reek In plcugh or bralk, 
Tills hour on e'enin's edge I take.' 

To own I'm debtor 
To honest-hearted auld Lapraik. 

For his kind letter 



TO WILLIAM SIMPSON. 



3S 



For^esket sair, with weary legs, 
Rattlm' the com ont-owre the rigs, 
Or dealing thro* ainang the naigs 

Their ten hours" bite, 
My awkward mnse sair pleads and begs, 
I would na write. 

The tapetless ramfeezled hizzie. 
She's salt at best, and something lazj, 
Quo' she, *ye ken we've been sae busy 

This month an' mair. 
That, trouth ! my head is grown right dixxle, 
An' something sair.' 

Her dowff excnse pat me mad : 
•Conscience,* says I, 'ye thowless Jad! 
I*il write, an* that a hearty bland, 

This vera night ; 
So dinna ye affront yonr trade, 

But rhyme it right. 

• Shall banld Lapraik, the king o' hearts, 
Tho* mankind were a pack o' cartes, 
Koose you sao weel for your deserts. 

In terms kae friendly, 
Yet yc*ll neglect to shaw your parts. 

An' thank him kindly r 

Sae I gat paper in a blink. 
An* down gaod stumble in tho Ink : 
Quoth I, * Before I sleep a wink, 

I vow I'll close it ; 
An if ye winna mak* it clink- 
By Jove, ni prose it." 

Sae I've begun to scrawl, but whether 
In rhyme, or prose, or balth thegithcr. 
Or some hotch-potch that's rightly neither, 

Let time mak proof ; 
But I shall scribble down some blether 
Just clean aff-loof. 

My worthy friend, ne'er grudge an' carp, 
Tlio' fortune use you hard and sharp ! 
Come, kittle up your moorland hari> 
^, , . Wi' gleesome touch ! 

Ac er mind how fortune waft and warp ; 
She'sbut ab-tch. 

She's glen me monle a JIrt and fleg. 
Sin' I could strlddle owre a' rig! 
But, by the Lord, tho' I should beg, 

Wi* lyart now, 
1*11 laugh, an' sing, an' shake my log, 

Asiangsldowl 

Now comes the sax and twentieth simmer, 
I've seen the bud npo* the timmcr. 
Still iiersccutcd by the limmer, 
Frac year to year: 
But yet, despite the kittle kimmer, 
I, Bob, am here. 

Do ye envy the city gent, 
Bchint a kist to lie and sklent. 
Or purse-proud, big wi' cent, per cent. 

And rauckle wanie, 
In some bit bmgh to represent 

A bailie name ? 

,.,9'^ **II *^® panghty, feudal Tlianc, 
}> I niffled sark and glancln' cane, 
nha thinks himself nae sheep-shank bane, 
^^ liut lordly stalks 

While caps an' bonnets aff are taen. 
As by he walks V 

' O Thou wha gtes us each gnid gift I 
Olo me o' wit and sense a lift, 
Then turn me If thou please adrift 
Thro* Scotland wide : 
Wi cits nor lairds I would na' shift. 
In a' their pride !' 

Were this the charter of our state. 
' On pain' o' hcU be rich and great. 



Damnation then would be our fate, 

Beyond reraead ; 
But, thanks to Heuv'n ! that's no the gate 

Wo learn our creed. 

For thus the royal mandate ran, 
When first the human race began. 
The social, friendly, honest man, 

Whate'er he be, 
* Tls he fulfils great Nature's plan, 
' An' none but he;' 

O mandate glorious and divine ! 
The followers o' the ragged Nine, 
Poor glorious devils ! yet may shine 

In glorious light, 
Wliile sordid sons of Mammoth's light, 

Are dark as night. 

Tho' here they scrape, an' squeeze, an' growL 
Their worthless nievefu' of a soul 
May in some future carcase howl 

The forest's fright; 
Or in some dar-detesting owl 

May shun the light. 

Then may Lapraik and Bums arise. 
To reach their native, kindred skies. 
And sing their pleasures, hopes, and joys, 

In some mild sphere. 
Still closer knit in friendship's tics, 

£ach passing year! 



TO WILLIAM SIMPSON. 

OCniLTBEB. 

May, 1785. 
I GAT your letter, winsome WiUie ; 
Wi' gratefu' heart I thank you brawlie : 
Tho' I maun say't, I wad be silly. 

An' unco vain. 
Should I believe, my coaxin' billie. 

Your flatterln' strain. 

But I'se believe ye kindly meant it, 
I snd be laith to think ye hhited 
Ironic satire, sidellns sklented j 

On my poor mnsie ; 
Tho' in sic phralsln' terms ye've peun'd it, 
I scarce excuse ye. 

My senses wad be in a creel. 
Should I but dare a hope to speel, 
Wi' Allan or wi' (Jllbertfleld, 
_ „ The braes of fame i 

Or Fergnsson, the writer-chiel, 

A deathless name. 

(Oh FeMTusson ! thy glorious parts 
III suited law's dry musty wts I 
My curse upon your whunstane hearts, 

Ye E'nbrugh gentry I 
Tlie tithe o' what ye waste at cartes* 

Wad stow'd his pantry !) 

Yet when a tale comes V my head. 
Or lasses gle my heart a screed, 
As whiles they re like to be ray dead, 

(Oh, sad disease I> 
I kittle up my rustic reed : 

It gies me ease. 

Auld Colla, now, may fldge fu' fain, 
She's gotten poets o' her aln, 
Chiels wha their chanters winna hain, 
^.. . But tune their lays. 

Till echoes all resound again 

Her weel-sung praise. 

Nae noet thought her worth his while, 
To set her name in measnr'd stylo ; 
She lay like some unkenn'-d of isle 
^ . Beside New-Holland, 

Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 
Be-south Magellan 

Ramsay an' famous Fergnsson 
Gicd Fo«"th an' Tay a lift aboon ; 
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Yarrow an* Tweed to mooie a tone, 
Owre Scotland ring, 

While Irwin, Lngar, Ayr, an' Doon, 
^ae l>ody sings. 

Th' Illissus, Tiber, Tliames, an' Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunef u' line ; 
Bat, Willie, set jonr fit to mine, 

An' cock your crest. 
We'll gar our streams and bomies shine 

Up wl' the best ! 

We'll sing onld Coila's plains an' fells. 
Her moors red-brown wi heather bells, 
Her banks an' braes, her dens an' dells, 
■ Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bnre the gree, as storr tells, 

frae southron mllies. 

At Wallace' name what Scottish blood 
But boils np in a spring tide flood! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By Wallace' side. 
Still pressing onward, red-wat-sbod. 
Or glorious died ! 

Oh sweet are Coila's hanghs an' woods. 
When lintwhites chant among the buds, 
An' Jinking hares, in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy. 
While thro* the brae the cushat croods 

With wailfn' cry! 
Ev'n winter bleak has charms to mo 
When winds rave thro' the naked tree, 
Or frost on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary gray ; 
Or blinding drifts, wild-furious flee, 

Dark'ning the day ! 

Oh, nature! a' thy shows an' forms 
To feeling, pensive nearts hae charms 1 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 

WI' life an*^ light. 
Or winter howls, in gusty stormsl 

The lang, dark night; 

The mnse, nae poet ever fand her. 
Till by himscl' he learn'd to wander, 
Adown some trAting bum's meander 

An' no think lang. 
Oh sweet, to stray, an' pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang! 

The war'ly race may drudge and drive, 
Hog-shouther, Jnndic, stretch, an' strive ; 
Let me fair nature's face descrlve. 

And I, wi' pleasure, 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive, 

Bum o'er their treasure. 

Fareweel, *my rhyme-composing brither!' 
We've been owre lang nnkenn'd to ither, 
Now let us lay our heads thegither. 

In love fraternal! 
J^ay envy wallop in a tether, 

Black flend, infernal. 

While highlandmen hate tolls and taxes ; 
While moorlan' herds like guid fat braxies; 
While terra flrma on her axis 

Diurnal turns. 
Count on a friend, in faith and practice, 

In Robert Bums. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

My memory's no worth a preen ; 
I had amaist forgotten clean. 
Ye bade me write you what they mean 

By this New-Llght,«7 
'Bout which our herds sae aft hae been 

Maist like to fight. 

In days when mankind were but caUans 
At grammar, logic, an* sic talents. 
They took nae pains their speech to balance. 

Or rules to gi'o. 
But spak their thoughts in plain braid Lallans, 
Like you or me. 



In thae auid times, they thought the moeiii 
Just like a sark, or pair o' shoon. 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon, 

Gaed past their viewing. 
An* shortly after she was done. 

They gat a new ane. 

This past for certain, undisputed; 
It ne'er cam i' their heads to doubt it. 
Till chiels gat up an' wad confute it. 

An' ca'd it wrang ; 
An' muckle din there was about it, 

Baith loud and lang. 

Some herds, weel learn'd npo' the beak. 
Wad threap auld folk the thing mlsteuk ; 
For 'twas ttie auld moon tum'd a ucuk. 

An' out o' sight, 
An' backlins-comin', to the leuk. 

She grew mair bright. 

This was denv'd— it was affirm'd : 
The herds and hersels were alarm'd ; 
The rev'rend grey-beards rav'd an' storm'd, 

Tnat beardless laddies 
Should think they better were inform'd 

Than their auld daddies. 

Frae less to mair it gaed to sticks : 
Frae words an' alths to clours an' nicks ; 
An' monie a fallow gat his licks, 

Wi' hearty craut: 
An' some, to learn them for their tricks. 

Were hang'd an' brunt. 

This game was play'd in monie land^ 
An' Anld-Light caddies bure sic hands, 
^niat, faith, the youngsters took the sands 

Wl'^ nimble shanks. 
Till lairds forbade, by strict coihmands. 

Sic bluidy pranks. 

But New Light herds gat sic a cowe. 
Folk thought them rnln'd stlck-an'-stowe, 
Till now amaist on ev'ry knowe, 

Ye'll find ane plac'd; 
An' some, their New Light fair avow. 

Just quite barefac'd. 

Nae doubt the Auld Light flocks are blcatin* ; 
Their zealous herds are vex'd an' sweatln' ; 
Mysel', I've even seen them greetin' 

Wr girnin' spite, 
To hear the moon sae sadly lie'd on 

By word an' write. 

But shortly they will cowe the loons! 
Some Auld Light herds in neibor towns 
Are mind't in things they ca' balloons, 

To tak a flight. 
An' stay a month araang the moons 
An' see them right. 

Guid observation they will gle them : 
An' when the auld moon's gann to lea'e them 
The hindmost shaird, they'll fetch It wi* thetn 
An' when the New-Light billies see them, 
I think they'll crouch ! 

Sae, ye observe that a' this clatter 
Is naething but a 'moonshine matter:' 
But tho' dull prose-folk Latin splatter 

in loi^o tulzie, 
I hope, we bardies ken some better 

Than mind sic brulzie. 



EPISTLE TO J. RANKINE,8« 

ENCLOSmO 80HB POEMS. 

Oh rough, rude, ready-witted Rankine, 
The wale o' cocks for fun and drinkiu' ! 
There's mohy godly folks arc thinkin', 

Yonr drearasw an' tricks 
Will send you, Korah-Uke, a-sinkin'. 

Straight to auld Nick's. 



JOHK BABLEYCORK. 
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Ye hae sao monie cracks an' cants. 
And in yoar wicked, drunken rants, 
Ye mak a devil o' ttie sannts, 

An' fiU them foa, 
And then their fallings, flaws, an' wants, 

Are a' seen thro*. 

Hypocriiy, in mercy spare it ; 
That nolv robe, O dinna tear it ! 
Sparest for their sakes wha aften wear it. 

The lads In black I 
Bat your curst wit, when it comes near it, 
Blves't aff their back. 

Think, wicked sinner, wha ye're skaithing, 
It's Jnst the bine-gown badge an' claithing 
O' sannts ; tak that, ye lea'e them naethiug 

To ken them by, 
Frao ony unregenerate heathen 

Like you or I. 

I've sent yon hero some rhyming ware, 
A' that I bargained for an' mair; 
8ae, when ye hae an honr to spare, 

I will expect 
Yon sangjW ye'll sen't wi' cannie care, 

And no neglect. 

Tlio' faith, sma' heart hae I to sing I 
My muse dow scarcely spread her wing I 
I've play'd mysel a bonnie spring, 

An'danc'dmyflU! 
I'd better gaen and sair'd the king 

At Banker's Hill. 

'Twas ae night lately In ray fun 
I gaed a roving wl' the gun. 
An' brought a paltrick to the grun, 

A bonnie hen. 
And, as the twilight was begun, 

Thought nane wad ken. 

The poor wee thing was little hnrt; 
I straikit it a wee for sport, 
Ke'er thinkin' thev wad fash me for't ; 

But, deil-ma care ! 
Somebody tells the poacher-court 

The hale affair. 

Sonae auld ns'd hands had ta'on a note, 
That sic a hen had got a shot ; 
I was si^spected for the plot; 

I scorn'd to lie ; 
80 gat the whisslc o' my groat. 

An' pay't the fee. 

Bat, by my gun, o' guns the wale. 
An' by ray ponther an* ray hail. 
An' by my hen, an' by her tail, 

I vow an' swear 1 
The game shall pay o'er moor an' dale, 

For this, nelst year. 

As scon's the clockin'-tlme is by, 
An' the wee pouts begun to cry. 
Loud, I'se hae sportlir by an' by 

For ray gowd guinea: 
The' I should herd the buckskin kye 

Fort, in Virginia. 

Trowth, they had racikic for to blame I 
Twas neither broken wing nor Ilrab, 
Bnt twa-threo draps about the wame. 

Scarce thro' the feathers; 
An' baith a yellow George to claim, 

An' thole their Uethert! 

It pits me aye as mad's a hare ; 
So I can rhyrae nor write nae mair. 
But pennyworths again Is fair, 

Wlien time's expedlppf : 
Meanwhile I am, respected Sir, 

Your most obedient. 



JOHN BARLEYCOBN.90 

▲ BALLAD. 

I. 

There were three kings Into the east, 
Three kings both great nnd high. 

An' they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 

H. 

They took a ploagh and ploughed him down, 

Put clods upon his head. 
And they hae sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

IIL 

But the cheerful spring came kln^lj on, 

And show'rs began to fall : 
John Barleycorn got up again. 

And sore surprised them all. 

IV. 

The sultry suns of summer came, 

And he grew thick and strong. 
His head wee! ai*ra'd wi' pointed spears. 

That no one should him wrong. 

V. 

The sober autumn enter'd mild. 

When he grew wan and pale ; 
His bending Joints and drooping head 

Show'd he began to fail. 

VI. 

His colonr sicken 'd more and more, 

He faded into age ; 
And then his eneml0s began 

To show their deadly rage. 

VII. 

They've ta'en a weapon, long and sharp, 

And cut him by the knee ; 
Then tied hira fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue for forge rio. 

VIII. 

They laid hlni down upon his back. 

And cudgeU'd him full sore ; 
They hung hlnf up before the storm, 

And tum'd him o'er and o'er. 

IX, 

They fllled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brlra, 
Tliey heaved In John Barlcycorq, 

Tlicre let him sink or swim. 



They laid him out upon the floor. 

To work him farther woe. 
And still a3 signs of life appear'd 

They toss'd nUn to and fro. 

XI. 

They wasted o'er a scorching flame, 

Tlie marrow of his bones ; 
Bnt a miller used hIra worst of all. 

For he crnsh'd him between two gtoncs 

XII. 

And they hae ta'en his very heart's blood 
And drank It round and round ; 

And still the more and more they drank. 
Their joy did more abound. 

XIII. 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold. 

Of noble enterprise. 
For If you do but taste his bloodi 

•Twill make your courage rise, 

xnr. 
'Twill make a man forget his woe ; 

•Twill heighten all his Joy ; 
'Twill make the tvidow's heart to sing, 

Tho' the tear ware in her eye. 



BUSSS* rOEIlCAL WOBCS. 



XT. 

Tlwa lei as toast John 
Cach ■*■ a glass ia hand 

And mar bis ^reat 
>Vertaaiaold 
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A FSAGIIEXT. 

raae-** KnUcranUe.'' 

WsESr GaBdford aood oar pilot stood. 

And did oar hetan thraw, maiif 
Ae nirhtf at tea, befan aplea, 

WhUB America, Bua: 
Tben an the j gat the onskto-fMrt, 

And in the sea did Jaw, man ; 
An* <nd nae leas. In fall c<mgre«s. 

Than qaite rcAue oar law, man. 

n. 

Tben ttartf* the lakes MontfooBery takes, 

I wat he was no slaw, man ; 
I>own Lowrie*s bam be tooka torn, 

.\nd Carleton iOd ca% man : 
But jet, wbat-reck, be. at Qaebec, 

Moiitgomerr-llke, did fa\ man : 
Wr sword in band, before bis band, 

Amang bis enemies a\ man. 

in. 
Poor Tammj (Sage, within a cage. 

Was kept at Boston Ha\ man ; 
Till Willie Howe took o'er the knowe 

For PbibUlelpbia, man : 
Wl* sword an' gun be tboaght a sin, 

Gnid CbrlstUn blood to draw, man ; 
But at New- York, wl* knife and fork, 

Str-Mn be backM sma', man. 

IV. 

Bnrgorne gaed np, Hke spar an* whip. 

Till FYaser brave did fa*, man; 
Tiicn lost bis waj, ae mist j day. 

In Maratago shaw, man. 
Coniwallis foogbt as lang*s he doagbt, 

An* did the bncksklns claw, man ; 
Bnt Clinton's glaive frae mst to save 

lie bang it to the wa*, mank 

V. 

Tbon Montague, nn* Oaildford too. 

Began to fear a* fa*, man ; 
A nd Mackviilc donre, wha stood the stonrc. 

The German Chief to thraw, mau : 
For Paddy Bnrke. like onic Turk, 

Mac mercy had at a*, man ; 
An' Charlie Fox threw by the box, 

An* lows'd his tinkler Jaw, man. 

VI. 

Tlicn KockinRham took up the game; 

Till death did on him ca*. man : 
Wiien Hhclbnme meek licld up Ills chec 

Conform to Kospel law, man, 
Haint Htcpticn's lioys, wl* larring noise, 

Tliey did his measures tliraw. man. 
For Xorth and Fox united stocks, 

And bore him to the wa', man, 

VII. 

Tlio clubs an* hearts were Charlie** cartes, 

lie swept the stakes awa*, man. 
Till the diamond's ace, of Indian race, 

hcrt hlin n na\r faux pas, man: 
Tlio Haxon lads, wl* loud placads. 

On Chatham's boy did ca', man : 
An* Hcotland drew her pipe, an' blew, 

" Up, Wllllo, wnur them a', man ! 

VIII. 

Behind the throne then (Ironvillo's gone. 
A secret word or twa, man: 
'Mile sice Dundas arons'd the class 
wiorth the Jtoman ^a, uiaut 



An* CtHthaa's wraith, in heavenly graitb, 
nn»iiv4 barfies saw, man) 



wr ktedlin^ e^es, czyd, - WOfie, rise : 
Woold 1 ha'e fear'd tiKm a*, oian? 

IX. 

Bat word aa* Mow. 2fofth, Foxaad Ck>., 

GowCd Wmie Bke a ba', man. 
Tm ^oothrotts raise, and ooost Uielr daiae 

Bclibid him In a raw, man ; 
An' CaledoQ threw by the drime. 

An* did her wittle draw, man: 
An* swoor fa* rade, thro* dirt and Uood 

T» Bake it gaid hi law. 



soKa 

^Com Kigs are BoBBic' 



It was apoa a f^moMis night. 
When com rigs are bonnie. 

Beneath the moon's nndoaded light, 
I held awe to Annie: 

The time flew by wT tentlcss heed. 
Tin twcen the late and early. 

Wl' sma* persuasion slie agreed. 
To see me thro* the barley. 

u. 
The sky was bine, the wind was still. 

The moon was shining clearly ; 
1 set her down, wT right good will 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 
I ken't Iter heart was a* my ain; 

I lov*d her most sincerely ; 
I kiss*d her owrc and owre again, 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

ni. 

I lock*d her in my fond embrace ;. 

Her heart was beating rarely: 
My blessing on that happy place, 

.\mang the rigs o* barley! 
But by the moon and stars so bright. 

That shone that hour so clearly. 
8he aye shall bless that happy night, 

.Vmangthe rigs o' barley I 

IV. 

I hae been blithe wi* comrades dear; 

I hae l>een merry drinkin*; 
I bao Ijcen Joyfu' gatb'riu gear ; 

I hae been happy thinkiir :; 
But a* the pleasures e'er i si*w. 

Tho* three times doubled fairly. 
That happy night was worth them a* 

Araaug the rigs o' barley. 

CHORUS. 

Com rigs on' barley rigs. 

An' com rigs are tH>nnle : 
1*11 ne*er forget that happy night, 

Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 



SONG, 

COMPOSED IN AUGUST. 

7i«ie— "I had n horse, I had nae mair." 

I. 

Now westlin' winds, and slanght-ring guns, 

Bring autumn's pleasant weather: 
The moorcock springs, nn whirring wings, 

Amang the blooming heather : 
Now waving grain, wide o'er the j»laln. 

Delights the weary fanner ; 
And the moon shines bright, wlicn I rove at 
night. 

To muse upon my charmer. 



SOi^G 



ar 



n. 
Tlic partridsB loves the frnitfnl foil : 

The plover loves the mountains : 
The woodcock haunts the lonely dells; 

The soaring hern the fountains ; 
Tliro' lofty groves the cashat roves, 

The path of man to shun it ; 
Tlie hazel bush o'erhangs the thrush. 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

III. 
Tims ev'ry kind their pleasure find, 

The savage and the tender ; 
Home social Join, and leagues combine ; 

Some solitary wander : 
Avnnnt, away! the cruel sway. 

Tyrannic man's dominion : 
Tlic sportsman's joy, the murd'ring cry, 

The flntt'ring, gory pinion! 

IV. 

But Peggy dear, the ev'ning's clear, 

Tliick flies the skimmhig swallow : 
The sky is blue, the fields in view. 

All fading-green and yellow: 
Coiue let us stray our gladsome way, 

And view the charms of nature; 
Tlie rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 

And ev'ry happy creature. 

V. 

We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 

mi the silent moon shine clearly ; 
1*11 grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest, 

Swear how 1 love thee dearly: 
Not vernal show'rs to budding flow'rs, 

Jifot autumn to the farmer. 
So dear can be as thou to me. 

My fair, my lovely charmer! 



VIII. 



SONG. 

TVwe-" My Nannie, O !" 

^ I. 

Behind yon hill, where Stlnchar flows, 

Mang moors an' mosses many, O ! 
Tlie wintry sun the day has clos'd, 

-Viid I'll awa' to Nannie, O ! 

II. 

The westlln' wind blaws loud an* shrill ; 
, Tlio night's baith mirk and rainy, O! 
Bnt I'll get my plaid and out 1 11 steal. 
An' owrc the hills to Naimie, O ! 

III. 

My Nannie's charming, sweet, an' young ; 

Nao artfu' wiles to whi ye, O ! 
May ili befa' the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nannie O ! 

rv. 

Her face Is fair, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she's bonnie, O I 

Tlie opening gowan, wet wi' dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, O I 

V 

A country lad is my degree. 
An' few there be that ken mc. O! 

But what care I how few thev be, 
I'm welcome aye to Nannie' ! 

VI. 

My riches a's mv penny-fee, 
An' 1 maun giilde it cannle, O! 

But warl's gear ne'er troubles iiie. 
My thoughts are a* my Nannie, 0! 

VII. 

Our auld Guidinan delights to view 
His sheep an' kyc thrive bonnie, 0! 

But I'm as blithe that hands his pleugli, 
An' has nae cure but Nannie, O! 



Come weel, come woe, I care na by, 
III take what Heaven will sen' mc, O! 

Nae ither care in life have I, 
But live, an' love my Nannie, 0! 



GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 

A FB AG ME NT. 

CHORUS. ^ivN/vUx^ 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 

Green grow the rashes, O ! 
The sweetest hours that e'er I s|)end. 

Are spent amang the lasses, ! 

I. 

There's nought but care on every han'. 
In every hour that passes, 01 

What signifies the life o' man. 
An' 'twere ua for the lasses, O ! 
Green grow, dec. 

The waSh? race may riches chase. 
An' riches still may fly them, O! 

An' though at last they catch them fast. 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O ! 
Green grow, &c. 

But gle me aCTnny hour at e'en. 
My arms about my dearie, 0! 

An warly cares, an' warly men, 
May a*^ gae tapsalteerle, O ! 

Green grow, &c. 

For yon sodoSBe, ye sneer at this, 
■Ye re nought but senseless asses, O! 

Tlie wisest man the warld e'er saw. 
He dearly loved the lasses, O ! 
Green grow, &c. 

V. 

Anld Nature swears, the lovely dears. 
Her noblest work she classes, O ! 

Her 'prentice han' she tried on man. 
Ana then she made the lasses, ! 
Green grow, «fcc. 



SONG. 
7tfn€— " Jockies Grey Breekfi." 
1. 

Again rejoicing Nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues. 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze. 
All freshly steep'd in morning dews. 

CHORUS.Si 

And maun I still on Mcnie^s doat. 
And bear the scorn that's in lier'e'c ? 

For It's Jet, jet black and it's like a hawk, 
And it winna let a body be ! 

II. 
In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 

In vain to me the violets spring; 
111 vain to me. In glen or shaw. 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 
And maun I still, &c. 

III. 
Tlie merry ploughboy cheers his team, 

Wr joy the tentie seedsman stalks. 
But life to inc's a weary dream, 
A dream of aiie that heverwauks. 
And maun I still, &e. 
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IV 



The wanton coot the water skims, 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 

The stately swun maiestic swims, 
And everything is blest but I. 

And maun I still, &c. 

V. 

The shepherd steeks his fauIdUig slap. 
And owre llie mooriands whistle shrill, 

Wi' wild, unequal, wandering step, 
1 meet him on llie dewy hill. 

And mann I still, &c. 

And when the lark, 'tween light and dark. 
Blithe waukens by the daisy's side. 

And mounts and sings on flutteiing wings, 
A woe-worn ghaist 1 hameward glide. 

And maun I still, dec. 

VII 

Come, Winter, with thine angry howl, 
And raging bend the naked tree; 

Thy gloom will soothe my cheerless soul. 
When nature all is sad like me. 

CH05U9. 

And mann I still on Menie doat. 
And bear the scorn that's in her c'c ? 

For it's jet black, and It's like a hawk. 
An* it winua let a body be.92 



BONO. 

Tune—'' Roslln Castle." 
I. 
The gloomy night is gath'rlng fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast. 
Yon murky cloud is foul wl' rain, 
1 see it driving o'er the plain ; 
Tlie hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatter'd coveys meet secure. 
While here I wander prest wi' care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

IL 

Tlie Autumn mourns her ripening corn, 
B3' early Winter's ravage torn ; 
Across her placid, azure sky, 
She sees the scowling tempest fly ; 
Chill runs my blood to hear it rave,— 
1 think upon the stormy wave. 
Where many a danger 1 must dare. 
Far from the bounie banks of Ayr. 

III. 
Tis not the surging billow's roar, 
•Tis not that fatal deadly shore : 
Tlio' death in every shape appear. 
The wretched have no more to fear ! 
But round my heart the ties are bound. 
That heart transpierced with many a wound; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 
To leave the bonnic banks of Ayr. 

IV. 

Farewell, old Coila's hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes were wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past unhappy loves 1 
Farewell, my friends I farewell, ray foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those— 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayrt 



SONG. 

rmie—" Glide roy." 

I. 
From thee, Eliza, I must go, 

And from ray native shore ; 
The cruel fates between us throw 

A boundless ocean*s roar: 



But boundless oceans roaring wide. 

Between my love and roo, 
They never, never can divldo 

My heart and soul from thee. 

II. 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 

Tlie maid that I adore 1 
A boding voice is in mine ear, 

We part to meet no more ! 
But tlie last throb that leaves my heart. 

While death stands victor by. 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 

And thine that latest sigh 1 



THE FAREWELL, 

TO THE BRETHREN OF ST. JAMES'S LODGB, TA.R- 
BOLTON. 

Ttf/ie— " Good night and Joy be wi' you a' ?" 

I. 
Adieu! a heart-warm, fond adieu! 

Dear brothers of the mystic tiel 
Ye favour'd, ye enlighten'd few. 

Companions of my social Joy! 
Tlio' I to foreign lands must hie, 

Pursuing Fortune's sUpp'ry ba', , 
With melting heart, and brimful eye, 

I'll mind you still, tho' far awa'. 

II 
Oft have I met your social hand. 

And spent the cheerful festive night ; 
Oft, honour'd with supreme command, 

Presided o'er the Sons of Light; 
And by that Hieroglyphic Bright, 

Which none but Craftsmen ever saw; 
Strong Mem'ry on ray heart shall write 

Those happy scenes when far awa' 1 

III. 
May Freedom, Harmony, and Love, 

unite you in the grand design. 
Beneath the Omniscient Eye above, 

Tlie glorious Architect Divine 1 
Tliat you may keep th' unerring line. 

Still rising by the plummet's law. 
Till Order bright completely shine. 

Shall be my pray'r when far awa'. 

IV. 

And you, farewell ! whose merits claim. 
Justly, that highest badge to wear ! 

llcav'n bless your hononrd, noble name, 
To Masonry and Scotia dear ! 

A last request, permit me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a'. 

One round— I asK it with a tear- 
To him, the Bard that's far awa' I 



SONG. 

Tune—''' Prepare, my dear brethren, to the 
tavern let's fly." 

I 
No churchman am I for to rail and to write^ 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to light. 
No sly man of business contriving a snare,-^ 
For a big-bellied bottle's the whole of my care. 

II. 
The peer I don't envy, I give him liis bow : 
I scorn not the peasant, tho' ever so low ; 
But a club of good fellows, like those that are 

liere. 
And a bottle like this, arc my glory and care. . 

III. 
Here passes the squire on his brother— his horse: 
There centnm per centum, theclt with his purse; 
But see j-ou The Crown, how it waves in the 

air! 
There, a big-bellied bottle still oases my cure. - 



ELEGY ON CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON. 



IV- 

The wife of my bosom, alas ! she did die ! 
For sweet consolation to chnrch I did fly ; 
I found that old >Solomon proved it fair, 
That a big-bellied bottle's a cure for all care. 

V. 

I once -was persaaded a venture to make ; 
A letter inform'd me tiiat all was to wreck : 
Bat the pursy old landlord just waddl'd up- 
stairs. 
With a glorioos bottle that ended my cares. 

VI. 

' Life's cares they are comforts'M_a maxim laid 

down 
By the bard, what d'ye call him, that wore the 

black gown ; 
And faith 1 agree with th* old prig to a hair; 
For a big-beliied bottle's a heaven of care, 

[A Stanza added in a Mason Lodge.] 

Then flU up a bumper and make it o'erflow. 
And honours masonic prepare for to throw ; 
May every true brother of the compass and 

square 
Have a big-bellied bottle when harass*d with 

car«I 



WRITTEN IN FRIAR8-CARSE HERMITAOE, 

ON NITHSIDB. 

Thou whom chance may hither lead. 
Be thou clad in russet weed. 
Be thou deck'd in silken stoic, 
Grave these counsels on thy soul:— 

' Life is but a day at most, 
Spning from night, in darkness lost 
Hope not sunshme every hour, 
Fear not clouds will always lower. 

As youth and love with sprightly dance, 
Beneath thy morning star advance, 
Pleasure with her siren air 
May delude the thoughtless pair ; 
Ijet prudence bless enloyraent's cup, 
Then raptur'd sip, and sip it up. 

' As thy day grows warm and high, 
Life's meridian flaming nigh, 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
Life's proud summits wouldst thou scale ? 
Check thy climbing step, elate, 
Evils lurk in felon wait: 
Dangers, eagle-plnion'd bold. 
Hoar around each cliffy liold. 
While cheerful peace, with linnet, 
Chants the lowly dells among. 

As the shades of ev'nlng close, 

Beck'ning thee to repose ; 

As life itself becomes disease. 

Seek the chimney-nenk of ease. 

There ruminate with sober thought, 

On all thou'st seen, and heard, and wrought; 

And teach the sportive younkers round, 
, Saws of experience, sage and sound. 
. Say, man's true, genuine estimate, 

The grand criterion of his fate, 

Is not. Art thou high or low V 

Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 

Did many talents gild thy span ? 

Or frugal nature grudge thee one? 

Tell them, and press it on their mind, 

As thou thyself must shortly flndi 

The smile or frown of awful Heav'n, 

To virtue or to vice is giv'n. 

Say. to be lust, and kind, and wise^ 

There solid self-enjoyment lies; 

That foolish, selflsh, faithless ways. 

Lead to the wretched, vile, and oasf . 

Thus resign'd and quiet, croep 
To the bed of lasting sleep ; 



Sleep, whence thou shalt ne'er awake, 
Night where dawn shalt never break. 
Till future life, future no more, 
To light and joy the good restore. 
To light and Joy unknown before. 
Stranger, go, Heav n be thy guide! 
Quod the beadsman of Nlth-side. 



ODE. 

8ACBED TO tHB MEMORY OF MBS. OSWAIJX 

DwEixER in yon dungeon dark, 
Hangman of creation ! mark 
Who in widow-weeds appears, 
Laden with unhonourea years, 
Noosing with care a bursting purse, 
Baited with many a deadly curse ! 

STROPHE. 

View the wither'd beldam's face— 

Can thy keen inspection trace 

Aught of humanity's sweet, melting grace ? 

Not that eye, 'tis rhuem o'erflows. 

Pity's flood there never rose. 

See those hands, ne'er stretch'd to save, 

Hands that took— but never gave. 

Keeper of Mammon's iron chest, 

Lo, there she goes, un pitied, and unblest ; 

She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest I 

ANTISTEOPHK. 

Plunderer of armies, lift thine eyes, 

(A while forbear, ye torturing fiends !) 

Seest thou whose step unwilling hither bendii ? 

No fallen angel, hurl'd from Upper skies ; 

'TIs thy trusty quondam mate, 

Doom'd to share thy fiery fate. 

She, tardy, beli-ward plies. 

EPODB. 

And are they of no more avail, 

Ten thousand glitt'ring pounds a-year? 

In other worlds can Mammon fail. 

Omnipotent as he is here? 

O, bitter mock'ry of the pompous bier, 

While down the wretched vital part is driven ! 

The cave-lodg'd beggar, with a conscience clear, 

Expires in rags, unknown, and goes to Heaven. 



ELEGY ON CAPTAIN MATTHEW HEN- 
DERSON, 

A GENTLEMAN WHO HELD THE PATENT FOR HIB 
HONOURS IMMEDIATELY FROM ALMIGHTY GOD ! 

• But now his radiant course is run. 
For Matthew's course was bright : 

His soul was like the glorious sun, 
A matchless Heav'niy light !' 

O Death! thou tyrant fell and bloody ; 

The meikle devil wi" a woodie 

Haurl thee hame to this black smlddle, 

O'er hurcheon hides» 
And like stockfish come o'er his studdle 

Wr thy auld sides! 

He's gane ! he's gane I he's frae us torn, 
The ae best fellow e'er was born ! 
Thee, Matthew, Nature's sel' shall Inoum 

By wood and wild. 
Where, haply. Pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exil'd ! 

Te hills, near neibours o* the starns, 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
Ye cliffs, the haunts of sailing yearns, 

Where Echo slumoers I 
Come join, ye Nature's sturdiest balms. 
My wailing numbers 1 

Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens 1 
Ye baz'lly shaws and briery dens i 
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Te baniles wimpUn' down your glens, 

Wl'^toddlln din, 
Or foamlnsr Strang, wi' hasty stcns, 

Frao lln to Hu. 

Monm, little harebells o'er the lea; 
f e stately fox-gloves fair to see ; 
i'e woodbines, hanging bonnilie 
In scented bow'rs: 
I'e roses on your thorny tree. 

The first o* flow'rs. 

At dawn, when ev'ry grassy blado 
Droops with a diamond at its head. 
At ov'n, when beans their fragrance shedt 

I' th' rnstling gale. 
Ye maukins, whiddin' thro' the glade. 

Come Join my wall! 

Monm ye wee songsters o* the wood ; 
Ye gronse, that crap the heather bud ; 
Yo curlews, calling thro' a clud ; 

Ye whistling plover ; 
And monm, ye whirring paitrick brood— 

lie's gane for ever ! 

Monm, sooty coots, and speckled tools ; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels ; 
Ye duck and drake, wi' airy wheels 

Circling the lake ; 
Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 

Kair for his sake ! 

Monm, clam'rlng cralks at close o' day, 
'Mang fields o* flow'ring clover gay ; 
And when ye wing your annual way 

Frao our canld shore. 
Tell the far warlds, wha lies In clay, 

Wham we deplore. 

Ye howlets, f rae your Ivy bow'r. 
In some auld tree, or eldritch tow r 
What time the moon, wi' silent glow'r, 

Sets np her horn. 
Wail thro' the dreary midnight hour 
Till wankrife morn ! 

O rivers, forests, hills, and plains ! 
Oft have ye heard my canty strains: 
Itnt now, what else for me remains 

But tales of woe ? 
An' frae my e'en the dranping rains 

Mann ever now. 

Monm, Spring, thou darling of the year I 
Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear: 
Thou, Simmer, while each corny spear 

Shoots np Its head. 
Thy gay, green, flow'rv tresses shear, 
For him that's dead! 

Tlion. Autumn, wl' thy yellow hair. 
In grief thy sallow mantle tear ! 
Thou, Winter, burling thro' tlie air 

The roaring blast, 
Wide o'er the naked world declare 
Tlie worth we've lost! 

Mourn him, thou Sun, grcot source of light! 
AInurn, Empress of the silent night ! 
And you, ye twinkling starnlcs bright. 

My Matthew mourn ! 
For through your orbs he's ta'en his flight, 

Ne'er to retiinu 

O, Henderson! the man! the brother! 
And art thon gone, and gone for ever? 
And hast thou cross'd that unknown river, 

Life's dreary bound ? 
Like thee, where shall 1 find another, 
The world around ? 

Go to 5'our sculptur'd tombs, ye great, 
"i . a' the tinsel trash o' state ! 
}\nc by thy honest turf I'll woit. 
Thon mon of wortli ! 
And weep the oe best fellow's fate 
sE'er lay in earth. 



THE EPITAPH. 

Stop, passenger!— my story's brief; 

And truth I shall relate, man ; 
I tell jiae common tale o' grief— 

For Matthew was a great man. 

If thou uncommon merit hast. 
Yet spurn'd at fortune's door, man ; 

A look of pity hither cast— 
For Matthew was a poor man 

If thon a noble sodger art. 
That passest by this grave, man ; 

There moulders here a gallant heart— 
For Matthew was a brave man. 

If thou on men, their works and ways. 
Canst tlirow uncommon light, man ; 

Here lies wha wheel had won thy praise - 
For Matthew was a bright man. 

If thou at friendship's sacred ca', 

Wad life itself resign, man; 
Thy sympathetic tear raann fa*— 

For Matthew was a kind man. 

If thon art staunch without a stain, 
Like the unchanging blue, man ; 

This was a kinsman o' thy nin— 
For Matthew was a true man. 

If thon hast wit, and fnn, and fire, 
And ne'er guid wine did fear, man; 

This was thy blllie, dam, and sire— 
For Matthew was a queer man. 

If ony whiggish, whlngln sot, 
TO blame poor Matthew dare, man ; 

May dool and sorrow be his lot— 
For Matthew was a rare man. 



LAMENT OF MARY QLTEEN OF SCOTa» 

ON THE APPROACH OP SPRING. 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree. 
And spreads her sheets o daisies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea: 
Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streami^ 

And glads the azure skies ; 
But nought can glad the weary wight 

Tliat fast in durance lies. 

Now lav'rocks wake the merry mora. 

Aloft on dewy wing ; 
The merle. In his noontide bow'r. 

Makes woodland echoes ring; 
Tlie mavis wild wi' many a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest : 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wr care nor thrall opprest. 

Now blooms the lily by the bank, 

Tlie primrose down the brae: 
The hawthorn's budding in the glen, 

And milk-white is the slae : 
The meanest hind In fair Scotland, 

May rove their sweets amang ; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison Strang. 

I was the Queen o' bonnle France, 

Where happy I hae been ; « 

Fu' lightly rase I In the morn. 

As blithe lay down at e'en: 
And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 

And mony a traitor there : 
Yet here I lie in foreign bands 

And never-ending care. 

But as for thee, thou false woman! 

My sister and my fae. 
Grim vengeance, yet, shall whet a sword 

That thro' thy soul shall gae I 



LAMENT FOR JAMBS, E 



i'ae woumn'a plijina c'c. 

AmToaAy fbon plcjiuirea gUd 1]iy rtlgn^ 
UiHI keep thee Iran Ihy luolher's feet, 
Anawhcra thon indci'ai m j loMter"! Irlend, 



TO RODEKT OKAIIAM, E*i. 
Or FiHm. 
Lite crippled at an ■rm, md now ■ kit, 
At-inl lu b^n pui far Imti to ^ 

atus'd, dejeottd, - 
van* Id ■ cTipiik 



lU, lIxleiL MM-d, dejeottd, and Sopteit, 
ilqre l> adv™ lo ■ nUwjB'" reel ;( 
at iDothM poor ml»rr, hanrkenln 
And her him cnne the ilrti he fln 
And doBblf curse Ihe IneUees rh; 
Thon.NBtDrel panlnl Natnre ! I 
Of (hv csprlce maierual I compliili 
The Uon niid the tiull thy cue hari 



iham U>r(i> lil.poei'i 

u»r7, haDrhcnlnv to lier tale. 

- ■- ilrtii he llrS. .nrvej-vlr 

Inekleis rhynmlng inide ; 



Her '"ogBa and ejc!, her dreadeJ apear anj 

Hot, Oh I thon bitter alep-mother snd h»rd. 
To thy poor, (eoceleu, naked chlM-itae BniSl 
A thlni antwchiiHe in mnht'a akUi, 
And Mf an UM too, non balpltB MOI 
Mo bHti to hw Uni troa th^m^^dnn - 
So clan » diB, Hi hated IttffS, ahfii": 
And ibow, alu! not^iultfeafa 6)rn : ^ 
[NO narrei oUanan, Uammon'a tnutv cal- 
led iBirt^dilaa^oonlntaHs ffiSl.''"' 
He b«at4 th' ankiitaan nut fnin %nrw aim* 

U^SHSSSfSSSE* *~£>'» *» «El.™; 

And wmpWB eiuiaa cmlMa venna don. 
Crllhsl-appiird, t vmtiire on tb« nuna 

Th.MC ent-throat bandlU [n the pathi ol Una ■ 
II "haci wono than ten Monroe™ 1 

lllii heart by eaneeleia, wanton nullco wtnni 
jlT Ulo^hoaA- durtnjlnlo madncH jlnngT 
n/ iX:l^ii torn' who"w-M°mo™r?g moat 
■?Lo hkSlt^^\'Knd1vi"oSrtV^^"'' '''''^' 



Lhe KDHlua ol each lugghic olE^'a soo.' 

OdolncMl portion of Ihe iml. Meal I 
Calm aheltar-aiiaYen of eUmarrcH 1 

With ^'^'i "" iVey'sIp Jt Sg°^' 
^y only wonder, 'lomefolka'donolalarve. 






r FOR JAMF.S. EAKL OF GLE!I' 



Tm wind blew hollow Irna the hllla 
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** I've »to«n Me mony changef n' years, 

On earth I am a stranger grown; 
I wander in the ways of mem. 

Alike unknowing and unknown: 
Unheard, unpitlcd, nnreliev'd, 

1 bearalane my ladc o' care. 
For silent, low on beds of dast, 

Lie a' that would ray sorrows share. 

''And last, (the sum of a' my griefs I) 

My noble master lies l«i clay : 
The flow'r aiuung our barons bold. 

His country's pride, his coontry't stay 
In weary being now I pine, 

For a' the life of life is d«ad. 
And hope has left my aged ken. 

On forward wing for ever fled. 

" Awake thy last sad voice, my harp. 

The somid of woe and wild despair; 
Awake, resound thy latest lay. 

Then sleep in silence everroair! 
And thou, ray last, Ijest, only friend, 

That flllest an untimely tomb, • 

Accept this tribute from the bard 

Thou brought from fortune's mirkest gloooL 

♦' In poverty's low barren vale : 

Thick mists, obscure, involv'd me round* 
Tho »oft 1 turn'd the wistful eye, 

Nae ray of fame was to bo found : 
Tliou fomid'st me like the morning sun 

That melts the fogs in limpid air. 
The friendless bard and rnstic song. 

Became alike thy fostering care. 

" O I why has wortli so short a date ? 

While viUains ripen gi-ey with time 
3[ust thon, the noble, gen rous, great. 

Fall in bold mnnhood's hardy prime? 
Why did I live to see that day ? 

A day to me so full of woe ! 
O ! had I met the murtni shaft 

Which laid my benefactor low! 

*' The bridegromn mav forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a' that thou hast done for mc !" 



1 



LINES, 

SENT TO Slit JOHK WHITEFOBD, OP WHITEFOW), 
BART., WITH THE FOLLOWING POEM. 

Tnou, who thy honour as thy God rcver'st, 
Who, save thy mind's reproach, nought earthly 

fear*8t. 
To thee this votive offering I impart, 
" Tlie tearful tribute of a broken heart.'* 
The friend thou valued'st, I the patron loved ; 
Ills worth, his honour, all the world approv'd. 
We'll monm till we, too, go as he Is gone. 
And tread the dreary path to that dark world 

unknown. 



TAM C SHANTER: 

A TALE. 

Of Brownyis and of Bogilis full Is this Bnke. 
rt^ • . , ^ —damn Dougloi. 

WqBN chapmandinos leave the street, 
'Ana ^rontnv neibours, nelbours meet, 
As market-days are wearing late, 
An* folk begin to tak the gate ; ^y. ^ 
While we set bousing at the nappy, ^ 
An' gettin' foa and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles. 
The mosses, waters. sljy)s, and styles, 



That lie between as and •nr hame, 
Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm 

^lUs truth fand honest Tam o' Chanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter, 
(Anld Ayr, wham neVer a town surpasses, 
For henest men and bonny lasses.) 

O Tam ! had'st thoa but been sae wise, ^ 
As U'en thy ain wife Kate's advice I ^^.r^^^tM^^ 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellAm, v**?"*^ ' 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blclluui |0^ . .^ 
That frae November till October, '^ 

Ae markfitrdasLthOQ was na sober; 
That ilkdFlHAMr, wl' the miller, 
Thon sat as lang as thon had siller ; 
That ev'ry nafg was ca'd a shoe on. 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 4 

That at the Lord's house, ev'n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wl' Klrkton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesy'd. that iQite or soon, 
Thon would be fom^ dc^ drown d in J>ooii ; 
Or catched wl' ^nSBmSWa the mirk, 9UtLrtk. 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gently dames! It gars me greet, 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthen'd sage advices. 
The husband frae the wife despises I 

But to our tale :— Ae market night 
Tam had got planted, unco right; 
Fast by an ingle,^leezing finely, 
Wr reaming swaflffhat drank divinely 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 
Tam lo'ed him like a vera brither; 
They had been fou for weeks theglther! 
The night drive on wi' sangs an clatter ; 
And aye tlw ale was growing better: 
The landlady' and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi' favours, secret, sweet,>nd' preofous ; 
The Sonter tauld his queerest stories; 
The landlord's langh was ready chorus: 
The storm withont might rair and rustic— 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 
E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy J 
As bees flee hame wi' loads o' treasure, 
Tlie minutes wing'd their way wi' pleusurc: 
mayJjfiWMt, bntjianiwas giorloj 

I'eFrtWTllso^Ute fJctoriourr 



But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
Yon seize the flower, its oloom is shed 1 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment wliite— then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealisrace, 
That flits ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbaw's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the 8torm.~ 
Nae man can tether time or tide: 
The hour approaches Tam mann ride : 
That hour, o night's black arch the key>ttane. 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he taks the road in. 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as 'twad Wawn Its last ; 
The raltlln' showers rose on the blast : 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow'd ,- 
iLoud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow'd ,• 
That night a child niight understand,) 
'^e deiihad business on his hand. 1 
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Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg— 
A better never lifted leg— 
Tam Skclpit on thro' dnb and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain and fire ; 
Whiles holding fast his gtiid blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scot's sonnc;; 
Whiles glow'rlng round wl' prudent cai'os. 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 



OS SEEINO A WOUNDED H 



Igrtljcrj. 



And Mur lbs tbtuik abaon tba mil, 
Wluin Hiiiio<a mitber uuurd henel.— 
Belora hun DDea torn «U S* floods ; 
Tbc doDDUni MOID nan an* tkc iroodi ; 
The llf btniiw Sub fnm iiola to pole ; 
Near Had mat Rsar lb* tnnndon mil ; 
ivhcii KlinuMrtH itaio' Cha (nunlug creoa, 

Aad Mud reHOnniled mlrlb and aanclnij- 

<^ha\Cll" ^sVo^an" mJtS">'«on.' 

Bnl'lSamleMMd right salr a«IoiihS'V^*^ 



JAitil itaoolc ballb meJkle rum anil 'bear, 

Her cacUr uuk o* PalsleT bare. 
That wlina~a~fiBiie ihe Aui warn. 
Id tooattuda UmuA ukIt scantT, 
It waiher bcttrandihe was Tauntl;.— 
Ah I Utile kentfd thy MYoranflBirannM, 

wr twa pimdWli, (twai a' harrlch«J 
Wad GTOr ^roc d a dauca of wltcheA I 

8le fltgbw are far bsTond her|Kiir"rr 
To slug liow Maiinle lap aiid dang, 

And thongnt his nir can CDrtcb'd: 
EnnsatanBlowWandfldg-dtu'lnln, 



WhenoultBe belUih legion sallied. ' 



AluTaip! Ab,Taio: tlioD'U get thj talrlB ! 
In hell HMr-ll roMI Ib« Uke a banfiil 
In vain t^ Kala avolli thj comln I 
Kata aooo wm be B woaru' (roman I 
Sow. do thr nwe^ ntnost, Meir, 
And win tba k«r.A»!f of the Mit : 
Ihora al tbam Quwil^tan mar tou. 

But «n tit kar-atana ibo conld make, 
The Oeni a lalTilia lud to thake 1 
For Nansla. lar bddre Iha real. 
Hard npon noble Uanle preit. 
And flaw at nimwf tnrloni eltle : 
But mtte win ilia Haaijle'i nieitle— 
Ae iprbiB bmubt aS tar master balo, 
But left Behlndberaln grey tall; 
The carllne clanffht her oy The juq^ 
And left poor Higgle scarce a stomp. 



And llnkii at malRirv£t ' 

Now Tam, O Tam! bad Ihey been qnean 
A* pinmii an' itrapping. In llielr teeni ; 
^telraarka, Initcad o'^areeehle flnnnen. 

Thir br eeka o' mine. mV onlr nur, 
That taaimt nlath o*jniM nine hair, 
I nadhMfl'anUiamaflnj'luirdlail 
For ae hBat 0* iha bonida bniAnri^ 
But wHhai% bddama anld and droit, 
Blcmodle Han wad umb n toil. 
Lowinnf^nd olnglni MnnnimBiDck 









ilAIiE LOIP itr 



plaint. 
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Oft as by wiuUUig Xitli, I inusiugwftit 
The sober eve, or Uall the clicerful dawn, 
I'U miss th«c sporting oer the dewy lawi. 

And curse the ruffian's aim, and mourn thy hap- 
less fate. 



ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OF THOMSON, 

OS CBOWNING HIS BUST AT EDKAIC, BOX- 
BUBGSHIBE, WITH BATS. 

While virgin Spring, by Eden's flood, 

Unfolds her tender mantle green. 
Or pranks the sod in frolic mood. 

Or tunes A3ollan strains between : 

While Summer, with a matron grace, 
Kctreats to Dryburgh s cooling sht^e, 

Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
Tlie progress of the spiky blade : 

Willie Autumn, benefactor kind. 

By Tweed erects his aged head. 
And sees, with self-approving mind. 

Each creature on ms bounty fed: 

While maniac Winter rages o'er 
Tlie hills whence classic Yarrow flows. 

Rousing the turbid torrent's roar. 
Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows; 

So long, sweet Poet of the year. 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well hast won ; 
While Scotia, with excluding tear, 

rrocUilms that Thomson was her son. 



BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 

A BARDS EPlTiVPH. 
I8 there a whlm-lnsplrfed f«oL 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owro blate to seek, owre proud to snool. 

Let him draw near; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool. 
And drap a tear. 



:epitaphs. 

ON A celebrated RULING ELDER. 
Here souter Hood In death does sleep- 
To hell. If he's gane thither, 
Satan, glc him thy gear to keep, 
Hell hiaud it weel thoglther 

ON A NOISY POLEMIC. 
Below these stanes lie Jamie's banes: 

O Death, Ifs my opinion, 
Tliou ne'er took such a bleth rUi bitch 

Into thy dark domhilon ! 



ON WEE JOHNNY 
Hicjacet wee Johnnie. 
Whoe'er thou art, O reader, know, 
Tliat death has murder'd Johnny, 
An' here his hotly lies fu' low— 
For saul, he neer had ony 

FOR THE AUTHORS FATHER. 
O TE whose cheek the tear of pity stains. 

Draw near with pious rev'renco and attend! 
Here lie the loving husband's dear remain!*. 

The tender father and the gen'rous friend. 

Tlic pitying heart that felt for human woo ; 

The dauntless heart that feard no human 
pride; . . * 

The friend of man, to vice alone a foe ; 

*'For ev'n his fallings leaned to vhrtuo s side. 

FOR R. AIKEN, Esq. 
Know thou. O stranger to the fame 
Of this much lov'd, much hononr'd name I 
(For none that knew him need be told) 
A warmer heart death ne'er made cold. 



FOR GAVIN HAMILTON, Esq. 
The poor man weeps— here Gavin sleeps, 

Whom canting wretches blam'd: 
But with such as he— where'er he be, 

May 1 be saved or damn'd '. 



Is there a bard of rustic song. 
Who, noteless, steals the crowd among, 
That weekly this area throng, 

O, pass not by ! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong, 

Here heave a sigh. 

Is there a man, whose Judgment dear. 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Y'et runs, himself, life's mad career, 
* " » » •^ ^U^ ijg the wave ; 

Here pause— and, through the starting tear, 
*^ Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below. 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And sober flame : 
But thoughttess follies laid him low. 

And stain d his name ! 

Reader, attend-whether thy soul 
Roars fancy's flights beyond the polo, 
Of darkly grubs this earthly hole. 
In low pursuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious, self-control, 
Is wisdom 8 root. 

ON THE LATE C.\PTAIN GROSE S 

lEREGBISATIOXS THROUGH SCOTLANP. COLLECTING 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF THAT KINGDOM. 

Heab, Land o' Cakes, and brlther Scots. 
Frae ilaldenklrk to Johnny Groat s ; 
If there's a hole In a' your coats, 

I rede you tent it : 
A chlelds amang you, taking ""^^S' , . ,. 

And, faith, he II prcnt It. 

If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a flne. fat fodgel wight, 
O' stature short, but genius bright. 

That's he. mark weel— 

And wow \ he has an unco slight 

O' cauk and keeL 

I By some auld, houlet-haunted biggin, 
I Or kirk, deserted by Its riggln, 
It's ten to anc ye'U And him snug In 
Some eldrlch part. 
Wl deUs, they say, I^rd save's ! coUeagnln 
At some black art. 

Uk ghalst that haunts auld ha' or chanmer, 
Ye glpsey-gang that deal In glamour. 
And you deep-read In hell's black gramn«ar, 
-auu ^ w F Warlocks and witches ; 
Yell Quake at his conjuring hammer, 
^ Ye midnight bitches. 

It's tauld, he was a sodger bred. 
And ane wad rather fa'n than fled ; 
But now he's quat the spn^tle bUde, 

And dog-skin waUet, 
And ta'en the Antiquarian trade, 

I think they call It. 
He has a fouth o' auld nick nackets : 
Rnsty airn caps and JlngUn' Jackets, 
Wad hand the Lothlans three In Jackets, 

Atowmontguld: 
And parritch-pats, and auld saut-backets, 
p . »~ Before the Flood. 

Of Eve's first Are he has a cinder: 
Auld Tubal Cain's flre-shool and fender ; 
That which dlstlngulshfed the gender 

O' Balaam's ass; 
A broom-stick o' the witch of Endor, 

Weel shod wi' brnsf. 



nUMBLE PETITION OF BRU.Ul WATER. 



Forbyc he'll sMpc you aff, fu' gleg, 
The cut of Adam's philibcg . 
Tlic knife that nickct Abel's craig. 

He'll prove you fully, 
It was a fauldlng jocteleg, 

Or lang-kail gulUo. 

But wad ye sec him in his glee, 
For meikle glee and fan has he, 
Tlien set him down, and twa or three 

Ould fellows wi' him; 
And port, O port ! shine thou a wee. 

And then ye'll sec him! 

Now, by the pow'rs o' verse and prose ! 
Thou art a dainty chlel, O Grose I 
"Wliae'er o' thee shall ill suppose. 

They sair raisca' thee ; 
I'd take the rascal by the nose. 

Wad suy, Shame fa' thee ! 

TO MISS CRUIKSHAXKS,M 

A VEBY YOUNG LADY, WRITTEN ON THE BLANK 
LEAF OF A BOOK, PRESENTED TO HER BY TU£ 
AUTHOR. 

Beauteous rose-bud, young and gay, 
Blooming on thy early May, 
Never may'st thou, lovely flow'r. 
Chilly shrink In sleety show'r ! 
Never Boreas' hoary path. 
Never Eurus' pois'nous breath, 
Never baleful stellar lights. 
Taint thee with untimely blights ! 
Never, never reptile thief 
Klot on thy virgin leaf ! 
Nor ever Sol too fiercelv view 
Thy bosom blushing stiil with dew! 
May'st thou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Rlcnly deck thy native stem; 
Till some ev'nfng, sober, calm, 
J>ropping dews, and breathing balm. 
While all aroand the woodland rings, 
And ev'ry bird thy requiem sings; 
Thou, amid the dirgef nl sound. 
Shed thy dying honours round. 
And resign to parent earth 
The loveliest form she e'er gave birtu. 



SONG. 

AnnAj thy charms my bosom Are, 
And waste my soul with care ; 

But, ah ! how bootless to admire, 
When fated to despair! 

Vet in thy presence, lovely Fair, 
To hope may be forgiv'n ; 

For sure 'twere Impious to despair. 
So much in sight of Ueav'n. 



on READING, IN A NEWSPAPER, 

THE DEATH OF JOHN M'LEOD, ESQ. 

BROTHER TO A YOLTTG LADY, A PARTICULAR FRIEND 
OF THE AUTHOR'S. 

Sad thy tale, thou idle page, 

And rueful thy alarms : 
l>eath tears the brother of her love 

From Isabella's arms. 

Sweetly deck'd with i)early dew 

Tlie morning rase may blow ; 
But cold successive noontide blasts 

May lay its beauties low. 

Fair on Isabella's mom 

The sun propitious smll'd : 
But long ere noon, succeeding clouds 

Succeeding hopes beguil'd. 

Fate oft tears the bosom chords 

That nature finest strung: 
80 Isabella's lieort was form'd, 

And so that heart was rung. 



Dread Omnipotence, alone, 
Can heal the wound he gave : 

Can point the brimful grief-woru eyes 
To scenes beyond the grave. 

Virtue's blossoms there shall blow. 
And fear no withering blase : 

There Isabella's spotless worth 
Shall happy be at last. 
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HUMBLE PETITION OF BRU.VR WATEIt,»? 

TO THE NOBLE DUKE OF ATHOLE. 

My Lord, I know your noble ear 

Woo ne'er assails In vahi ; 
Embolden'd thus, I beg you'll hear 

Your humble slave complain, 
How saucy Plioebus' scorching beauts, 

In flaming summer-pride. 
Dry-wltheruig, waste my loamhig streams, 

And drink my crystal tide. 

The lightly- jumpln' glowrin' trouts, 

That thro' my waters play, 
If. in their random, wanton spouts. 

They near the margin stray ; 
If, hapless chance ! tney linger lang, 

I'm scorching up to shallow. 
They're left the whitening stanes amaug, 

In gasping death to wallow. 

Last day I grat, wl* spite and teen, 

As poet Burns came by, 
That, to a bard I should be seen 

AVi half my channel dry ; 
A panegj-ric rhyme, I ween, 

Even as I was he shor'd me : 
But had I in my glory been, 

He, kneeling, wad ador'd me. 

Here, foaming down the shelvy rocks, 

In twisting strength I rin ; 
There, high ray boiling torrent smokes. 

Wild roaring oer a linn : 
Enjoy hig largo each spring and well, 

As nature gave them me, 
I am, jjltho Isay't mysel, 

Wortli gaun a mile to see. 

Would then my noble master please 

To grant my highest wishes, 
He'll shade my banks wi' tow Hn' trees, 

And bonnie spreading bushes ; 
Delighted doubly then, my Lord, 

You'll wander on my banks. 
And listen mony a gratefnl bird 

Return you tuneful thanks. 

The sober laverock warblhig wild. 

Shall to the skies aspire ; 
Tlic gowdspink, rausic^s gayest child, 

Shall sweetly join the choir : 
The blackbird strong, the Ihitwhitc clear, 

The mavis wild and mellow; 
The robin pensive autumn cheer, 

In all her locks of yellow. 

This, too, a covert shall insure. 

To shield them from the storm ; 
And coward ma ukin sleep secure, 

Low in her grassy form ; 
Hero shall the shepherd make his seat. 

To weave his crown of flowers ; 
Or find a shelt'ring sofe retreat. 

From prone descending showers. 

And here, by sweet endearing stealtli. 

Shall meet the loving pair. 
Despising worlds with all their wealth 

As empty idle care : 
The flow'rs shall vie in all their charms 

The hour of heav n to grace. 
And birks extend their fragrant arms 

To screen the dear embrace. 
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Here, haply too, at vernal dawn, 

Some musing bard may stray, 
And eye the smoking, dewy lawn, 

And misty monntaln. grey ; 
Or, by the reaper's nightly beam, 

Mild-cheqnerlng thro' the trees, 
Rave to my darkly dashing stream, 

Hoarse-swelling on the breeze. 

Let lofty firs, and ashes cool. 

My lowly banks o'erspread. 
And view, deep-bending in the pool, 

nieir shadows' watery bed ! 
I^t fragrant birks in woodbines drest, 

My craggy cliffs adorn ; 
And, for the little songster's, nest, 

The close embow'ring thorn. 

So may old Scotia's darling hope, 

Your little angel band, 
Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 

Their hononr'd native land ! 
So may, thro' Albion's farthest ken, 

To social flowing glasses. 
The grace be— '' Athole's honest men, 

And Athole's bonnie lasses." 



ON SCAEmo SOME WATER-FOWL, 

Hr LOCH-TUBIT ; 

A WILD SCENE AMONG THE HILU3 OF OCHTEBTT]^. 

Wht, ye tenants of the lake. 
For me your watery hannt forsake ? 
Tell me, fellow-creatures, why 
At my presence thus you fly 7 
Why disturb your social joys. 
Parent, filial, kindred ties?— 
Common friend to you and me. 
Nature's gifts to all are free : 
Peaceful keep your dimpling wave, 
Busy feed, or wanton lave ; 
Or. beneath the sheltering rock, 
Biae the surging billow's shock. 

' Consciotts. blushing for our race, 
Soon, too soon, your fears I trace. 
Man, your )>rond, usurping foe, 
Would be lord of all below; 
Plumes himself in Freedom's pride. 
Tyrant stern of all beside. 

The eagle, from the cli^ty brow. 
Marking you his prey below, 
In his breast no pity dwells. 
Strong necessity compels. 
But man, to whom alone is giv'n 
A ray direct from pitying heav'n. 
Glorious In his heart numane— 
And creatures for his pleasure sl^ln. 

In these savage, liquid plains. 
Only known to wand ring swains. 
Where the mossy rivlet strays; 
Far from hiunan haunts and ways ; 
Ail on nature you depend, 
And life s p(X>r season peaceful spend. 

Or. if man's superior might. 
Dare invade your native right. 
On the lofty ether bome 
Man -wnth all his powrs yon scorn ; 
Swiftly seek, on clanging wings, 
Other lakes and other springs ; 
And the foe you cannot brave. 
Scorn at least to be his slave. 



WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL 

OVER THE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE PARLOUB OP 

THE INN AT KEN>IORE, TAYMOUTH 

Admiring Nature in her wildest grace. 
These northern scenes with weary feet I trace ; 
O'er many a winding dale and painful steep. 
Th' abodes of covey^ gi*onse and timid slieep. 



My savage journey, curious, I pursue, 
Till fam'q Breadalbane opens to my view— 
The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides. 
The woods, wlld-scatter d, clothe their ample 
sides, 

Th' outstretching lake, embosom'd 'rnong the 

hills, 
The eyes with wonder and amazement fills ; 
The l«v. meand'ring sweet in Infant pride, 
Tlie palace rising on its verdant side. 
The lawns wood-fringed in Nature's native taste ; 
The hillocks dropt in Nature's careless haste ! 
The arches striding o er the new-borne stream ; 
The village, glittering in the moontide beam- 



Poetic ardours in my bosom sweu. 

Lone wandering by the hermit's mossy cell; 

The sweeping theatre of hanging woods ; 

The incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods- 



Here Poesy might wake her heav'n -taught lyre. 
And look through nature with creative Are ; 
Here, to the wrongs of fate half reconcil'd. 
Misfortune's lighten'd steps might wander wild ; 
And Disappointment, in these lonely bounds, 
Find balm to sooth her bitter riuikling wounds : 
Here heart-struck Grief might heaven-ward 

stretch her scan, 
And injur' d Worth forget and pardon man. 



WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL, 

standing by THE lALLS OF FYERS, NEAR LOCH- 

NESS. 

Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods ; 
1111 full he dashes on the rocky mounds. 
Where, thro' a shapeless breach, his stream re- 
sounds. 

As high in air the bursting torrents flow. 

As deep recoiling surges foam below, 

Prone down the rock the whitening shoot 

descends. 
And viewless echo's ear, astonished rends. 

Dim-seen, through rising mists, and careless 

The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding, lowers. 
Still thro the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still below, the horrid cauldron boils— 



ON THE BIRTH OF A 

POSTHUMOUS CHILD, 

BORN IN PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF FAMILY 

DISTRESS 

Sweet Flow'ret, pledge o' raeikle love. 

And ward o' mony a prayer. 
What heart o' stane wad tliou na move, 

Sae helpless, sweet, and fair! 

November hirples o'er the lea. 

Chill on thy lovely form ; 
And gane, alas! the shelt'ring tree. 

Should shield thee frae the storm. 

May He who gives the rain to pour, 

And wings the blast to blaw. 
Protect thee frae the driving shower. 

The bitter frost and snawT 

Alay He, the friend of woe and want, 
who heals life's various stounds. 

Protect and guard the mother plant, 
And heal her cruel wounds ! 

But late she flourish'd, rooted fast 

Fair on the summer morn : 
Now feebly bends she in the blast, 

Unshclter'd and forlorn. 



SECOND EPISTLE TO DAVIE. 
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Blest be thy bloom, thon lovely gem, 
Uaseath'd by mman hand! 

And from thee many a pBrent stem 
Arise to deck oar land 1 



THE WHISTLE: 
A BALLAD. 

As the authentic prose history of the Whistle 
is corioas, I shall here give it.— In the train of 
Anne of Denmark, when she came to Scotland 
with onr James the Sixth, there came over also 
a Danish gentleman of gigantic stature and 

g'eat prowess, and a matcnless champion of 
acchns. He had a little ebony Whistle which, 
at the commencement of the orgies, he laid on 
the table, and whoever was last able to blow it, 
everybody else being disabled by the potency of 
the bottle, was to carry off the Whistle as a 
trophy of victory. The Dane produced creden- 
tials of his victories without a sin^e defeat, at 
the courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, Moscow, 
Warsaw, and several of the petty courts in 
Germany; and challenged the Scots Baccha- 
nalians to the alternative of trying his prowess, 
or else of acknowledging their Inferiority. After 
many overthrows on the part of the Scots, the 
Dane was encountered by Sir Robert Lawric, of 
Maxwelton, ancestor to the present worthy 
baronet of that name ; who, after three days and 
three nighta' hard contest, left the Scandinavian 
under the table, 

And blew on the Whistle his requiem shrill. 

Sir Walter, son to Sir Robert before men- 
tioned, afterwards lost the Whistle to Walter 
RiddeljOf Clenrlddel, who had married a sister 
of Sir Walter's— On Friday, the l«th of October, 
1790, at Friars-Carse, the Whistle was once more 
contended for, as related in the ballad, by the 

6 resent Sir Robert Lawrie, of Maxwelton ; 
Robert Riddel, Esq;, of Glenrlddel, lineal descen- 
dant and representative of Walter Riddel, who 
won the Whistle, and in whose family it had 
continued; and Alexander Ferguson, Esq., of 
Craigdarroch, likewise descended of the great 
Sir Robert ; which last gentleman carried off the 
hard-won honours of the field. 

I siNO of a Whistle, a Whistle of worth, 
I sing of a Whistle, the pride of the North, 
Was Drought to the court of our good Scottish 

king, 
And long with this Whistle all Scotland shall 

ring. 

Old LodaM still rueing the arm of Fingal, 
The god of the bottle sends down from his hall— 
** This Whistle's your challenge, to Scotland get 

o'e, 
And drink them to hell, Sir ! or ne'er see me 

more!" 

Old poets have sung, and old chronicles tell, 
What champions ventnr'd, what champions fell; 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still, 
And blew on the Whistle his requiem shrill. 

Till Robert, the {lord of the Cairn and the 
Scarr, 
Unmatched at the bottle, unconqner'd In war, 
He drank his poor god-ship as deep as the sea- 
No tide of the Baltic e'er dninkcr than he. 



Craigdarroch began, with a tongue smooth as 

oil. 
Desiring Glenrlddel to yield up the spoil ; 
Or else he would muster the beads of the clan. 
And once more, in claret, try which was the 

man. 

" By the gods of the ancients," Glcnriddel re- 
plies, 
'•Before I surrender so glorious a prize, 
I'll conjure the ghost of the great Rorle More,* 
And bumper his horn with him twenty thnes o*er." 

Sir Robert, a soldier, no speech could pretend. 
But he ne ertum'd his back on his foe— or his 

friend. 
Said, Toss down the Whistle, the prize of the 

field. 

And knee-deep in claret, he'd die or he'd yield. 
To the board of Glenriddel onr heroes repahr. 
So noted tor drowning of sorrow and care ; 
But fur wine and for welcome not more known 

to fame. 
Than the sense, wit, and taste, of a sweet lov^y 

dame. 

A bard was selected to witness the fray : 
And tell future ages the feasts of the day ; 
A bard who detested all sadness and spleen. 
And wish'd that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 

The dinner being over, the cUret they ply. 
And ev"ry new cork Is a new spring of Joy, 
In the bauds of old frisndship and klndmf so set. 
And the bauds grew the tighter the more they 
were wet. 

Gay pleasure ran riot as bumpers ran o'er ; 
Bright Phoebus ne'er wUness'd so Joyous a core, 
And vowed that to l«ave them he was quite tor- 

lorn, 
nil Cynthia hinted he'd see them next morn. 

Six bottles a-piece had well wore out the 
night. 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Turn'd o'er in one bumper a bottle of red. 
And swore twas the way that their ancestors 
did. 

Then worthy Glenriddel, so caatlous and sage, 
No longer the warfare, ungodly, would wage i 
A high-ruling Elder to waflow in wine! 
He left the foul business to folks less divine. 

The ffallant Sir Robert fought hard to the end; 

But wno can with fate and quart bumpers con- 
tend? 

Though fate said— a hero should perish In light ; 

So uprose bright Phoebus— and down fell the 
knight. 

Next uprose our bard,!like a prophet In drink;— 
*' Craigdarroch, thoa'lt soar when creation shall 

sink; 
But If thou would flourish Immortal in rhyme« 
Come— one bottle more— and hare at the sub- 
lime I 

'' Thy line, that have struggled for Freedom 

with Bruce, 
Shall heroes and patriots ever produce; 
So thine be the laurel, and mine be the bay ; 
The field thou hast won, by yon bright god of 

day I" 



Thus Robert, victorious, 
galn'd I 



the trophy has 



Which now in his house has for ages remaln'd ; 
fill three noble chieftains, and allof his blood. 
The jovial contest again have renew'd. 

Three joyous good fellows, with hearts clear of 

flaw; 
Craigdarroch, so famous for wit, worth, and 

law; 
And trusty Glenrlddel, so skllld In old coins; 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep read in old wines. 



SECOND EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 
• A BROTHER POET !•• 

AULD iJEEBOR,— 

I'm three times doubly o'er your debtor, 
For your auld farrent, frIenV letter; 
Tho' I maun say't, I doubt ye flatter, 

xo speak so fair; 
For my puir, silly. »'bymln' clatter. 

Some less mauu salr. 
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Hale be yonr heart, hale be jonr fiddle; 
Lang may your elback jink and diddle, 
Tae cheer you through the weary widdle 

O' war'ly cares, 
nil balms* balms kindly cuddle 

Your auld grey hairs. 

But, David lad. 1*11 red ye'cr glaikit ; 
I'm tanld the Muse ye hae ncgleckit ; 
An* gil it's 800, ye sud be lickit 

Until ye fyke ; 
Sic hauns as yon sud ne'er be falklt, 

Be hain't wha like. 

For me, I'm on Famassus' brink, 

Rivin' the words tae gar them clink; 

"Whyles daez't wi' love, whyles daez't wi' drink, 

Wr Jands or masons ; 
An' whyles, but aye owre late, I think, 

Braw sober lessons. 

Of ft' the thoughtless sons o' man, 
Commen' mo to the bardic clan ; 
Except it be some idle plan 

O' rhymln' clink, 
The devil-hae't, that I sud ban, 

nicy ever think, 

Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme of livin' ; 
Nae cares to glo us joy or grieviii' ; 
But Just the pouchic put the nieve In, 

An* while ought's there, 
Then, hiltie skiltic, we gae scrievin', 

An' fash nae malr. 

Leeze me on rhj-me I Its aye a treasure, 
My chief, amalst my only pleasure, 
At hame, a-flel', at war^ or leisure, 

The Muse, poor hizzie. 
Tho' rough an* raplock be her measure, 

She's seldom lazy. 

Baud to the Muse, my dainty Davie 
TOe warr may play you mony a shavle*. 
But for the Muse, she'll ne'er leave ye, 

Tho' e'er sae poor, 
Na, even tho' limpin' wl' the spavie 

Frae door to door. 



HAPPY FRIENDSHIP. 

Hebe around the Ingle bleozlng, 

Wha sae happy and sae free ; 
Though the northern wind blaws freezhig, 

Frien'ship warms baith you and me. 

CHORUS. 

Happy we are a' theglther, 

Happy well be anc an' a': 
Time shall see us a' the blither 

Ere we rise to gang awa'. 

See the miser o'er his treasure 

Gloating wi' a greedy e'e I 
Can he feel the glow o pleasure 

That around us here we see ? 

Can the peer, in silk and ermine, 
Ca' his conscience half his own: 

His claes are spun an' edged wl' vermin. 
Though he stan' afore a throne ! 

Thus, then, let us a' be tassing, 

Aflf our stoups o' generous flame ; 
An' while roun' the board 'tis passing, 
'r^isc a sang in frien'ship's name. 

^iTf^'ship maks us a' malr happy, 

Frien'ship gies us a' delight : 
Frien'ship consecrates the drappie, 

Frien'ship brings us here to-night. 



Straight the sky grew black and daring; 

Through the woods the whirlwinds rave ; 
Trees with aged arms were warring. 

O'er the swelling, drumlie wave. 

Such was my life's deceitful morning, 

Such the pleasures I enjoy'd ; 
But lang ere noon, loud tempests storming 

A' my flow'ry bliss destroy 'd. 

Tliongh fickle fortune has deceived roe, 

(She promls'd fair, and perform'd but ill ;) 
Of mony a joy and hope bereaved me, 
I bear a heart shall support me stilL 



SONG. 
!r«n«— " Bonnie Dundee." 

In Manchline there dwells six proper young 

Belles ' 
The pride of the place and it's neighbourhood 

a'. 
Their carriage and dress, a stranger would 
guess. 
In Lon'on or Paris they'd gotten it a'. 
Miss Miller Is fine. Miss Markland's divine. 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is 
braw : 
There's beauty and fortune to get wi' Miss 
Morton, 
But Armour's thcjewel for me o' them a*. 



I DREAM'D I LAY. 

I T>REA3i'D I lay where flowers were springing 

Gtitily in tho sunny beam ; 
Llst'ning to the wild birds singing, 

Br a failing crystal stream • 



ON THE DEATH OF 

SIR JAI^ES HUNTER BLAIR. 

The lamp of day, with ill-presaging glare, 

Dim, cloudy, sunk beneath the western wave: 
Til' inconstant blast howl'd thro' the darkening 

And hollow whistled In the rocky cave. 

Lone as I wander'd by each cliflf and dell, 
Once the loved liaunts of Scotia's royal 
train ;Wi 
Or mused where limpid streams once hallow'd 

WCll,102 

Or monld'ring ruins mark the sacred fane. los 

Th' increasing blast roar'd round the beetling 
rocKs* 
The clouds, swift-wing'd, flew o'er the starry 
skv 
The groaning trees untimely shed their locks. 
And shooting meteors caught the startled 
eye. 

Tiic paly moon rose in the livid east. 
And 'mong the cliffs disclosed a stately form. 

In weeds of woe that frantic beat her breast. 
And mlx'd her wailings with the raving 
storm. 

Wild to my heart the filial pulses glow, 
'Twas Caledonia's trophled shield I view*d ; 

Her form majestic droop'd in pensive woe. 
The lightning of her eye in tears imbued. 

Reversed that spear, redoubtable in war. 
Reclined that banner, erst in fields unfurl'd, 

Tliat like a deathf n 1 meteor gleam'd afar. 
And braved the mighty monarchs of the 
world! 

" My patriot son fills an untimely grave !" 

With accents wild and lifted arms she cried ; 
^* Low lies the hand that oft was stretch'd to 
save 
Low lies the heart that swell'd with honest 
pride. 

" A weeping conntiy joins a widow's tear, 
Tlie helpless poor mix with the orphan's cry ; 

Tlie drooping arts around their patron's bier. 
And grateful science heaves the heartfelt 
sigh: 



THE TWA HERDS. 
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**l saw my sons resume their itncient fire ; 

I saw fair Freedom's blossoms rlchlv blow! 
Bat, ah ! how hope is bom bat to expire ! 

Belentless fate nas laid the guardian low.— 

"My patriot falls, bat shall he lie unsung, 
WhUe empty greatness saves a worthless 
name? 

No; every Mose shall join her tunefnl tongue, 
And f atare ages hear his growing fflme. 

** And I will join a mother's tender cares. 
Thro' futnre times to make his virtues iaet 
That distant years may boast of other 

Blairs" 

She said, and vanished with the sweeping 
blast. 



WKITTEN 

GS THE BLANK LEAF OF A COPT OF THR POEMS, 
PRESEMTED TO AN OLD 8WESTHVABT, THEN 
MABRIEO.IM 

Once fondly lov'd, and still remember'd dear, 
Sweet early object of my youthful vows, 

Accept this mark of friendship, warm, sincere, 
Friendship, 'tis all cold duty now allows.^ 

And when you read the simple artless rhymes, 
One friendly sigh for him, he asks no more. 

Who distant barns in flaming torrid climes, 
Or haply lies beneath th' Atlantic roar. 



THE KIBK'S ALARM.tM 
A SATIBB. 

Obthodox, orthodox, wha believe in John 
Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience ; 
There's a heretic blast has besn blawn in the 
wast. 
That what is no sense must be nonsense. 

Dr. Mac,iM Dr. Mac, should stretch on a rack, 

To strike evil doers wi' terror: 
To Join faith and sense upon any pretence. 

Is heretic, damnable error. 

Town of Ayr, town of Ayr, it was mad, I do- 

ClftPfi 

To meddle wi' mischief a-brewing ; 
Provost John is still deaf to the church's relief, 
And orator Bobi^' is its ruin. 

D'rymple mIld,iM D'rymple mild, tho' your 
heart's like a child, 
And your life like the new driven snaw. 
Yet ttiat winna save yo, auld Satan must have 

For preaching that three's ane an' twa. 

Bumble John,iM Bumble John, mount the steps 
wi' agroan, * 

Cry the l)ook is wl' heresy cramm'd ; 
Then lug out your larle, deal brimstone like 
adle. 
And roar every note of tho damn'd. 

Simper James, no simper James, leave the fair 
Kiilie dames, 
There's a holier chase in your view ; 
I'll lay on your head, that the pack ye'Il soon 
lead. 
For puppies like you there's but few. 

Slnget Sawney,!" Singet Sawney, are ye hoord- 
ing the penny. 

Unconscious what evils await ; 
Wl' a jnmp, yell, and howl, alarm every soul. 

For the foul thief is just at your gate. 

Daddy Anld,iu Daddy Auld, there's a tod in the 
fanld, 
A tod meikle waur than the clerk ; 
Tho' ye can do little skaith, ye '11 be in at the 
death. 
And if ye canna blte^e may bark. 



Davie Bluster,"' Davie Blaster, if for A saint ye 
M muster. 
The corps is no nice of recruits ; 
Yet to worth let's be just, royal blood ye might 
boast. 
If the ass w^ the king of the brotes. 

Jamie Ooose,n4 Jamie (losse, ye ba'e made but 
toom roose, 
In hunting the wicked lieutenant; 
But the Doctor's your mark, for the Lord's haly 
ark; 
He has cooper'd and cawd a wrang pin in't. 

Poet Wlllle,ii« Poet Willlo, gie the Doctor a 
volley. 

Wi' your ''liberty's chain" and yoar wit; 
O'er Ilegasus' side ye ne'er laid a stride. 

Ye but smeit, man, the place where he sh— 

Andro Gouk,n< Andro Oouk,ye may slanderthe 
book. 
And the l)Ook not the waur let me tell ye ; 
Ye are rich, and look big, but lay by liat and 

WifiT 

And ye'U ha'e a cairs head o* tma' value. 

Bar Steenie,ii7 Bar Steenie, what mean ye 
what mean ye! 

If ye'll meddle nae mair wi* the matter. 
Ye may tia'e some pretence to liavins and sense, 

Wi' people wha ken ye nae better. 

Irvine slde,ii« Irvine side, wi* your turkey-cock 
pride. 
Of manhood but sma' is your share; 
Ye've the figure, 'tis true, even your face will 
allow. 
And your friends they dare grant yon nae 
mair. 

Muirland Jock, "'Muirhmd Jock, when the Lord 
makes a rock 

To crush common sense for her sins. 
If ill manners were wit, there's no mortal so ftt 

To confound the poor Doctor at ance. 

Holy Will,»»> Holy Will, there was wit I* your 
skull. 

When ye pilfer'd the alms o* the poor; 
The timer is scant, when ye're ta'en for a saint, 

Wha should swing in a rape for an hour. 

Calvin's sons, Calvin's sons, seize your spirit oal 
gnns. 
Ammunition ye never can need ; 
Your hearts are the stuff, wlU be powther 
enongh. 
And your skulls are storehouses o* lead. 

Poet Bums, Poet Bams,wi'yonrprlest-skelplng 
turns. 

Why desert ye vour auldnative shire ; 
Your muse is a gipsie, e'en tho' she were tipslei 

She could ca' us nae waur than we are. 



THE TWA HERDS. 

O A'TE pious godly flocks, 
Weel fed on nasture's orthodox, 
Wha now will keep you frae the fox. 

Or worrying tykes. 
Or wha will tent tho whalfs and crocks, 

About tho dykes y 

The twa best herds in a* the wast, 
That e'er ga'e gospel horn a blast. 
These five and twenty simmers past, 

01 dooltotell, 
Ha'e had a bitter black out-cast 

Atween themsel'. 

O, Moody, man, and worthy Bnsselt, 
How could you raise so vile a bustle ? 
Ye'll see how New-Light herds will whistle. 

And think it fine; 
The Lord's cause ne'er gat sic a twistle, 

Shi' I ha'e min'. 
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BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



O, Bin ! wliae*er wad hM expeokit, 

Your datj he wad sae negleckit, 

Ye wba were ne'er by latrd respeckitt 

To wear the plaid. 
Bat by the bmtes themselves eicckit, 

To be their guide. 

What flock wl* Moody's flock could rank, 
Sae hale and hearty everv shank, 
Nae poison'd sour Arminfan stank, 

He let them ta^tc, 
Frae Calvin's well, aye clear they drank— 

O sic a feast ! 

The thwnmart, wU'-oat. brock, and tod. 
Weel kenn'd his voice thro' a' the wood, 
He smelt their ilka hole and road, 

Baith oat and in. 
And weel he Ilk d to shed their bluid, 

And sell their skin. 

What herd Uke Russell tell'd his tale? 
His voice was heard thro* mulr and dale, 
He kenn'd the Lord s sheep, ilka tail, 

er a' the height. 
And law gin they were siok or hale, 

At the first sight. 

He fine a mangy sheep could scrnb. 

Or nobly fling the gospel club, 

And Mew'Light herds could nicely drub, 

Or pay their skin. 
Could shake them o'er the burning dub ; 

Or heave them in. 

Sic two— Of do I live to see't— 
81c famons two should disagreet*. 
An* names like * villain," hypocrite,* 

Ilk Ither gl'en. 
While New-Light herds wT langhin* spite, 

Sayneither'sllein'!] 

A* ye wha tent the gospel fauld. 

There's Duncan, deep, und Peebles, shaul. 

But diiefly thou^postle Auld 

we trust in thee, 
That thon wilt work them, hot and cauld, 

mi they agree. 

Consider, Sirs, how we're beset, 
There's scarce a new herd that we get. 
But comes frae that cursed set, 

1 winna name ; 

I hope frae beav'n to see them yet 
In fiery flame ! 

Dalrvmple has been long our fae. 
Mc Gill has wraught us meikle wae, 
And that curs'd rascal ca'd Mc Quhae, 

And baith the Hhaws, 
Tbat aft hae made us black and bhie, 

Wi* vengefu* paws. 

Auld Wodrow lang has batch'd mischief. 
We thought aye death wad bring relief. 
But he has gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him, 
A chield wha'll soundly buff our beef: 

I meikle dread him.izi 

And mony a ane that I could tell, 
Wha fain would openly rebel, 
Forby turn-coats amang oursel, 

There Smith for ane, 
I doubt he's but a grey^nick quill. 

And that ye^l fin'. 

O ! a' ye flocks o'er a* the hills. 

By mosses, meadows, moors, and fells. 

Come join your counsel and vour skills. 

To cow the lairds. 
And get the bmtes the power themsels, 

To choose their herds. 

Then Orthodoxy yet may prance. 
And Learning in a woody dance, 
An4 that fell cur ca'd Common Sense, 

That bites sae sair. 
Be banlth*d o'er the sea to France : 

Let him bark there. 



5 hen Shaw's and D* r7mple*s eloquence 
[c GiU's dose nervous excellence, 
Mc Queae's pathetic manly sense. 

And gnld Mc Math, 
Wi' Smith, wba thro' the heart can glance, 
May a' pack aff. 



Tiftj 



HENPECK'D HT7SBAXD. 



CuKS'D be the man, the poorest wretch in life. 
The crouching vassal to the tyrant wife, 
Who has no will but by her high permission ; 
Who has not sixpence but in her possession : 
Who must to her his dear friend's secret tell : 
Wlio dreads a curtain lecture worse than helL 
Wore such the wife had fallen to my part, 
I'd break her spirit, or I'd break her heart ; 
I'd charm her with the magic of a switch, 
I'd kiss her maids, and kick the perverse bitch. 



ELEGY ON THE YEAR 1788. 

Fos lords or kings I dinna mourn. 
E'en let them die— for that they're bom ! 
But, oh, prodigious to reflect, 
A towmont, sirs, is gane to wreck ! 
O Eighty-eight, in thy sma' space 
What dire events ha'e taken place ! 
Of what enjoyments thou has reft us! 
In what a pickle thon hast left us ! 

The Spanish empire's tint ahead. 
An* my auld teethless Bawtle's dead : 
The toolzie's tengh 'tween Pitt an' Fox, 
An' our gnldwlfe s wee birdy cocks ; 
The tane is game, a bluidy devil. 
But to the hen-birds unco civil ; 
The tither's dour, has nae sic brecdin*, 
But better stuff ne'er claw'd a raitlden ! 

Ye ministers, come mount the pu'pit, 
An' cry till ye be hearse an' rupit : 
For Eighty-eight he wish'd you weel. 
An' gied ye a' baith gear ap meal ; 
E'en mony a plack, an' mony a peck. 
Ye ken yoursels, for little feck ! 

Ye bonnie lasses dight your een, 
For some o' you hae tint a frien' ; 
In Eighty-eight, ye ken, was ta'en 
What ye 11 ne'er hae to gi'e again. 

Observe the very nowt an' sheep, 
How dowff an' dowie now they creep ; 
Nay, even the yirth itsel' does cry, 
For Embro' wells are gruttcn dry. 

O Eighty -nine, thou's but a balm, 
An' no owre auld, I hope, to learn ! 
Thou beardless boy, I praytak' cj\re, 
Thou now hast got thy daddy's cliair, 
Nae hand-cnff'd.mnzzl'd, half-shackl'd Regent, 
But, like hirosel , a full free agent. 
Be sure ye follow out the plan 
Nae waur than he did, honest man ! 
As meikle better as you can. 



y £ B S E S. 
WBITTEK OK A WINDOW OF TBB TSV AT CABBON. 

Wb cam na here to view your warks 

In hopes to be malr wise, 
But only, lest we gang to hell, 

I may be nae surprise : 
But when we tirl'd at your door, 

Your porter donght nae bear us ; 
Sae may. should we to hell's yetts come 

Your bllUe Satan sair us ! 



J 



kUSING ON THE 
LINES WRITTEN BY BURNS, 

WHILE ON HIS DEATHBED, TO JOHN RANKINE.ATR- 
SHIRE, AND FORWARDED TO HIU IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE POET'S DEATH. 

He who of Rankine sang, lies stiff and dead. 
And a green grassy hillock hides his head : 
Alas! alas 1 an awful change indeed. 

At a meeting of the Dumfries-shire Volunteers, 
held to commemorate the anniversarj of Rod- 
ney's victory, AprU 12th, 1782, Burns was 
called upon for a song, Instead of which he 
delivered the following Lines :— 

Instead of a song, boys, I'll give you a toast. 
Here s the memory of those on^he twelfth that 

we lost ; 
That we lost, did I say, nay, by heav'n ! that we 

found 1 
For their fame it shall last while the world goes 

round. 
The next in succession I'll give you the King, 
yVhoe'cr would betray him, on high may he 

swing ; 

And here's the grand fabric, our free Constitu- 
tion, 
As built on the base of the great Revolution : 
And longer with Politics not to be cramm'd. 
Be Anarchy curs'd, and be Tyranny damn'd; 
And who would to Liberty e cr prove disloyal 
May his son be a hangman, and ne his first trial, 



ROARINO OCEAN. 

STRATHALLAN'S LAMENT. 
Thickest night o'erhangs my dwelling ! 

Howling temticsts o er me rave ! 
Turbid torrents, wintry swelling. 

Still surround my lonely cave 1 

Crystoi streamlets gently flowing, 
Busy haunts of base mankind, 

Western breezes, softly blowing, 
Suit not my distracted mind. 

In the cause of right engaged. 
Wrongs injurious to redress, 

Honour s war we strongly waged, 
But the heavens deny a success. 

Ruin's wheel has driven o'er us, 
Not a hope that dare attend ; 

Tlie wide world Is all before us— 
But a world without a friend !i« 
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THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY. 
Bonny lassie will ye go, will ye go, will ye go. 
Bonny lassie will ye go, to the Birks of Aber- 
feldy ? 

Now summer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o'er the crystal streamlet plays. 
Come, let us spend the lightsome days 
In the blrks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

While o'er their heads the hazels hing. 
The little birdies blythely sing. 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa'^,^«-"-S 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa's, 
O'erhung wl' fragrant spreading shaws. 
The blrks of A berf eldy . ^^ • » A-k 

Bonnie lassie, &c. ^ 

The hoary cllflfs are crown'd wi* flowers. 
White o'er the linns the burni e pours?*^^^*''^*^ 
And rising, weefswi' misty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

Let fortune's gifts at random flee, 
They ne'er shall draw a wish frae me. 
Supremely blest wi' love and theo 
In the blrks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, <fcc. 



THE YOUNG HIGHLAND ROVER. 

rttne— "Morag." 
Loud blaw the frosty breezes, 

The snaws the mountains cover ; 
Like winter on me seizes. 

Since my yoimg Highland rover 

Far wanders nations over. 
Where'er he go, where'er he stray. 

May Heaven be his warden : 
Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 

And bonnie Castle-Gordon ! 

The trees now naked groaning. 

Shall soon wi' leaves be hinging. 
The birdies dowrle moaning. 

Shall a be blythely singing, 
Sae I'll rejoice the lee lang day. 

When by his mighty warden 
Mv youth^s return'd to fair StraUispey, 

And bonnie Castle-Gordon !i23 



RAVING WINDS AROUND HER BLOW- 
ING. 

rwne— "M'Gregor of Ruara's Lament" 

Raving winds around her blowing. 
Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing. 
By a river hoarsely roaring, 
Isabella stray'd deploring^ 
"Farewell, hours that late did measure 
Sunshine days of joy and pleasure : 
Hall, thou gloomy night of sorrow. 
Cheerless night that knows no morrow! 

•' O'er the past too fondly wandering, 
On the hopeless future pondering; 
Chilly grief my life-blood freezes. 
Fell despair my fancy seizes. 
Life, thou soul of every blessing. 
Load to misery most distressing, 
O how gladly I'd resign thee. 
And to dark oblivion join thee !" 



STAY, MY CHARMER, CAN YOU LEAVE 

, Tune-'' An Gille dubh ciar-dhubh.'* 
Stay, my charmer, can you leave me ? 
Cruel, cruel to deceive me I 
Well you know how much you grieve me ; 

Cruel charmer, can you go? 

Cruel charmer, can you go ? 

By my love so ill-requited ; 

By the faith you fondly plighted : 

By the pangs of lovers slighted ; 

Do not, do not leave mo so! 

Do not) do not iearc me so I 



MUSING ON THE ROARING OCEAN. 

Tune—'' Druimion dubh." 

MusiNO on the roaring ocean. 
Which divides my love and me ; 

Wearying heaven In warm devotion. 
For his weal where'er he be. 

Hone and fear's alternate billow 
Yielding late to nature's law, 

Whisp'rlng spirits round my pillow 
Talk of him that's farawa'. 

Yo whom sorrow never wounded) 

Ye who never shed a tear, 
Care-tronbled, ^>y-sQrroimde(l, 

Gau^ day to you it 40«lr. 
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Gentle night, do thon befriend me: 
Downy sleep the cortain draw ; 

Spirits kind, again attend me, 
Talk of him that's far awa\ 



BLYTUE WAS SHE 

l^LTTHfi, blytlie and merry was she, 
Hlythe was she but and ben; 

Blvthe by the banks of Em, 
And blythe in Olenturit glen. 

By Ochtortyre grows the aik. 

On Yarrow bunks, the birken shaw; 
Bnt Phemie was a bonnier lass 

Than braes o' Yarrow ever saw, 
Blythe, &c. 

Her looks were like a flow'r in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer morn: 

8)ie tripped by the banks of Em, 
As light's a oird upon a thorn. 
Blythe, &;c. 

Her l>onnie face it was as meek 

As ony Iamb upon a lee ; 
The evening: sun was ne'er sae sweet 

As was the blink o' Phemie's o'e. 
Blythe, &c. 

The Highland hills I've wandered wide. 
And o'er the Lowlands I hno been ; 

But Phemie was the blythcst lass 
That ever trod the dewy green. 
Blythe, 6cc. 

A ROSE-BUD BY MY EARLY WALK. 

A ROSE-BUD by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-Inclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent Its thorny stalk. 
All OH a dewy morning. 

Ere twice the shades o' dawn arc fled, 
In a* its crimson glory spread, 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning. 

Within the bush, her covert nest, 
A little linnet fondly prest, 
Tlie dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sae early In the morning* 

She soon shall see her tender brood 
The pride, the pleasure o' the wood, 
Amangthe fresh green leaves bedcwcd» 
Awake the early morning. 

80 thou, dear bird, young Jeanle fair] 
On trembling string or vocal air. 
Shall sweetly pay the tender care, 
That tents tny early morning. 

Ho thou, sweet rose-bud, young and gay. 
Shalt beauteous blaze up<»n the day. 
And bless the parent's evening ray 
That watched thy early momlng.i24-' 

WHERE BRAVINO AKORY WINTERS 

STORMS. 

Ti/w— "Jfcil Cow's Lamentation for Abcr- 

cftlrny." 

WnKRE braving nngiy winter's storms. 

The lofty Orhlls rise. 
Far In their shade my Peggy's charms, 

First blest my wondering eyes; 
As one who by some savage stream^ 

A lonely gem surveys. 
Astonished doubly marks Its lieam, 

With art's most polished blaze. 

Blest be the wild, sequester'd shade. 

And blest the day and hour^ 
Where Peggy's charms I first survey'd. 

When first I felt their pow'r ) 



Hip tyrant Death, with grim contt^ 
May seize my fleeting breath : 

But tearing Peggy from my soul 
Mnst be a stronger death. 



TIBBIE I HAE SEEN THE DAY. 
Tune—** Invercaold's RecL" 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day 
Ye would nao tteen sae shy ; 

For lalk o' gear ye lightly me, 
But troth, 1 care na by. 

Yk-streen I met you on the moor. 

Ye spak nae, bnt gaed by like 8toure> 
Ye geek at ipe because I'm poor, 

But flent a hair care I, 
O Tibbie, 1 hae, Ac 

1 doubt na, lass, but ye may think. 
Because ye hae the name o' clink. 
That ye can please me at a wink. 

Whene'er ye like to try 
O Tibbie, I hae, dec. 

Bnt sorrow tak him that's sae mean, 
Altho' his pouch o' coin were clean, 
Wlia follows ony saucy quean 
That looks sae proud and high. 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 

Altho' a lad were e'er soe smart. 
If that he want the yellow dirt, 
Ye'll cast your head anither alrt, 
And answer him fu' dry 
O Tibbie, I hae, &c. 

Bnt If he hae the name o' gear, 
Yc'Il fasten to him like a brier. 
Tlio' hardly he, for sense or lear. 
Be better than the kyn. 
O Tibbie, I hae, Ac 

But Tibbie, lass, tak mv advice, 
Your daddle's gear maks you sae nice : 
The dcil a anc wad spier your price, 
Were ye as i>oor as I. 
O Tibbie, I hae, Ac. 

There lives a lass in yonder park, 
I would nae gie her under sark, 
For thee, wi' a* thy thousand mark ; 
Ye need na look sae high. 
Tibbie, I hae, &c. 



CLARINDA. 
Clarikda, mistress of my soul. 

The measur'd time Is run ! 
The wretch beneath the dreary pole, 

So marks his latQ9t sun. 

To what dark cave of frozen night. 

Shall poor Sylvander hie ? 
Dcpriv'd of thee, his life and light, 

Tlie sun of all his Joy. 

We part,— but by these precious drops, 

That fill thy lovely eyes ! 
No other light shall guide my steps. 

Till thy bright beams arise. 

She, the fair sim of all her sex, 
Has blest my glorious day: 

And shoU a glimmering planet fix 
My worship to its rny r 



THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM BURN& 

Tune—** Seventh of November." 

The day returns, my bosom bums. 
The blissful dav we twa did meet, 

Tho' winter wild in tempest toll'd. 
Ne'er summer sun was half sae sweet. ■ 



tH£ BAXIU) OF XtTlI. 



sa 



mian a' the prldo thAt loiids the tidCt 
And crosses o'er the sultry line ; 

Than kingly robes, than crown and globes, 
licaveu gare mo more, It made thee mine. 

While day and night can bring delight, 

Or nature aught of pleasure give ; 
While joys above, my mind can more, 

For thee, and tliee alone, I live ! 
When that grim foe of life below. 

Comes in between to make us part ; 
Tlie Iron hand thnt breaks our band, 

it breaks ray bliss— it breaks my heart. 



THE LAZY MIST. 

The lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill, 
Concealing the course of the dark winding riil ; 
How languid the scenes, late so sprightly, 

appear, 
As autumn to winter resigns the pale year ! 
Tlie forests are leafless, tlie meadows are 

brown, 
And all the gay foppery of summer is flown : 
Apart let roe wanuer, apart let me muse. 
How quick time is flying, how keen fate pur- 

sues * 
How long*! have llv'd— but how much llv'd In 

vain ! 
How little of life's scanty span may remain : 
What aspects old Time, In his progress, has 

woni; 
What ties cruel Fate in my bosom has torn I 
How foolish, or worse, Hill our summit is 

ffain'dl 
And downward, how weaken'd. how darken'd, 

how pain'd ! 
This life's not worth having with all it can 

give— 
For something beyond it poor man, sure, most 

live. 



O, WERE 1 ON PARNASSUS' HILL. 

Tune—^' My love is lost to me." 

WEBB I on Parnassus* hill! 
Or had of Helicon my fill ; 
That 1 miffht catch poetic skill, 

To sing bow dear! love thee. 
But Nith maun t>e my muse's well. 
My muse maun be thy bonnie sol* ; 
On Corsincon I'll glower and 8|>ell, 

And write how dear 1 love thee. 

Then come, sweet muse, inspire my lay t 
For a' tlie lee-long simmer's day, 

1 couldiia sing. 1 couldna say. 
How much, how dear, 1 love thee. 

I see thee dancing o'er the green, 
Tliy waist sae Jimp, thy liroos sae clean, 
TliV tempting lips, thy rognish e'en— 
Ay heaven and earth 1 love thee ! • 

By night, by day, a fleld, at hame. 

The thoughts o' thee my breast inflame ; 

And aye I muse and sing thy name : 

I only live to love thee. 
Tho' I were doom'd to wander on, 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 
nil my last, weary sand was run; 

'Till then— and then I love thee. 



I LOVE MY JEAN. 
7Mn«— '^Mlss Admiral Gordon's Strathspey." 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west. 
For there the bonnte lassie lives. 

The lassie 1 k>'e best : 
• There wild woods gfow, and rivers row, 

And mony a hill between ; 
Hut day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wl' my Jean. 



1 see her in the dewy flowers, 

1 see her sweet and fair : 
1 hear her in the tuneful birds, 

1 hear her charm the air : 
There's not a bonnie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There's not a t>onnie bird that sings. 

Bat mhids me o' my Jean, 

THE BRAES O' BALLOCHMYLH:. 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen. 

The flowers decayed on Carrlne leo,i3* 
Nac lav'rock sang on hillock green. 

But nature siclien'd on the e'e. 
Thro' faded groves Mariai^s sang, 

Ilerser in ncanty's bloom the while. 
And aye the wild wood echoes rang, 

Fareweel, the braes o' Ballochinylc 1 

Low In your vrintry beds, ye flowers. 

Again ye'U flourish (resh and lair. 
Ye birdies dumb, in withering bowers, 

Again ye'll charm the vocalair. 
But here, alas ! for me nae mair, 

Khali birdie i hnrm. or floweret smile : 
Fareweel, the tmiinlc Dunks of Ayr, 

Fareweel, fareweel ! sweet Baflochmylc! 



WILLIE BREWD A PECK O' MAt'T. 

O Willie brew'd a peck o' mant, XixaXl 
And Rob and Allan came to pree ; - 

Three biyther hearts, thatl^elang night. 
Ye wad na flndlnChrlstcntllcf. ♦*-«< 

"We are na Toufwe^ nae that fou, 
But Just a drapple In our e'e: 

The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And aye we'll taste the barley brec. 

Here are me met, three merry boys, 
Three raerry boys 1 trow are wc ; 

And niony a night we've merry lieen. 
And mony mae we hope to be ! 
" We are na fou," Ac. 

It Is the moon. I ken her horn. 
That's bllnkin In the lift sae hiei. .^^ 

She shines sae bright to wylSldiname 
But by my troth she'll wait a wee! 
we arc nae fou, &c. 

Wha flrst shall rise to gang awa, 
A cuckold, coward loon is he ! 

Wha last beside his chair shall fa', 
He is the king amang ns three ! 
We are nae fou, «c»*' 

THE BLDE-EYED LASSIE. 

1 OAED a waefu' gate yestreen, 

A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue ; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet e'en, 

Twa lovely e'en o' bonnie bine. 
Twas not her golden ringlets bright ; 

Her lips like roses, wat wi' dew, 
Her heaving bosom, lily-white— 

It was her e'en sae bonnie blue. 

She talk'd, she smll'd, my heart she wil'd, 

She charmed my soul, I wist nae how ; 
And aye the stonnd, the deadly wound. 

Cam frae her e'en sae bonnie blue. 
But spare to speak, and spare to spued ; 

She II aiblins listen to my vow : 
Should she refuse, I'll lay my dead 

To her twa e'en sae bonnie bluc.i^s 

THE BANKS OF NITH. 
Tune—*'' Robie Donna Gorach." 

The Thames flows proudly to the sea, • 
Where royal cities stately stand ; 

But sweeter flows tlie NIth to roe, 
Wliere Cummins auce had high command! 



ta 
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When shall I see that honoored land, 
Tliat winding stream 1 love so dear! 

Hust waywara fortune's adverse hand 
For ever, ever keep me here? 

How lovely, Nlth, thy froitf u vales. 

Where spreading hawthorns gaily blo<Hn ; 
How sweetly wind thy sloping dales 

Where lambkins wander thro' the broom! 
Tho' wandering, now, must be my doom, 

Far from thy bonnie banks and braes. 
May there my latest hours consume, 

Amang the friends of early days! 



JOHK ANDERSON, MY JO. 
John Anderson, my Jo, John, 

When we were first acqnent, 
Your locks were hke the raven, - ^ 

Your bonnie brow was brent >KC ^*^ 
lint now your brow is beld, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; /. , • 
But blessmgs on yonr frosty pow, "^"^ 

John Anderson my )o. 

John Anderson, mv Jo, John, 

We clamb the htfl theglther; 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi' aue anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

Bat hand In hand we'U go : 
And sleep theglther at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo. 



THE JOH,Y BEOOARS: 

A CANXATA. 
RECITATIVO. 

When lyart leaves bestrow the ylrd» 
Or wavering like the Bankle blrd,>2» 

Bedim cauld Koreas' blast. 
When hallstanes drive wi' bitter skyte, 
And Infant frosts begin to bltCL 
In hoary cranreuch drest ; 
Ae night at e^en a meery core, 
O' randle, gangrel bodies, 
In Poosie-Nansie's held the splore, 
To drink their orra dnddies: 
Wr quaffing and laughing, 

They ranted and they sang; 
wr jumping and thumping, 
The vera girdle rang. 

First, niest the Are, in auld red rag«, 
Ane sat, weel brac'd wi' mealy bags, 

And knapsack a' in order : 
His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi' nsqnebae an' blankets warm- 
She blinket on her sodger: 
An' aye he gives the tousle drab 

The either skelpin' kiss. 
While she held up her greedy gab, 
Jast like an a'mons dish. 
Hk smack still, did crack stlU, 

Just like a cadger's whip. 
Then staggering and swaggering 
He roar^ this ditty up- 

AIS. 

Taw—" Soldier's Joy." 
I. 
I AU a son of Mars who have been in many 

wars. 
And show my cuts and soars wherever 1 come ; 
This here was for a weuoh, and that other in a 

trench. 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the 
drum. 

Lai de dandle, ftc. 
n. 
My *t>rentlceship I past where my leader 

breath'd his last, ^ 

When-the bloody die was cast on tho heights of 
▲bram;U* 



I served oat my trade when the gallant same 

was play 'd. 
And the Mwoisi low was laid at tlie sooihI of 

the drum. 

lial de dandle, &c. 

xu. 

I histlv was with Curtls,i« among the floating 

oatt'ries. 
And there I left for witness an arm and a Ihnb : 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot to head 

me, 
I'd clatter my stomps at the sound of the dnim. 
Lai de dandle, <bc 

IV. 

And now tho* I mast beg with a wooden ana 

and leg, 

And many a tatter d rag hanging over my bum, 
rm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and ray 

callet, '' 

Am when I us'd in scarlet to follow a drum. 
Lai de daudlo, &c. 

V. 

What tho' with hoary locks, I must stand the 

winter shocks, 
Beneath the woods and rocks often times for a 

home. 
When the tother bag I sell, and the tother bottle 

tell, 
I could meet a troop of hell, at the soand of the 

dram. «. 

Lai de dandle, &c, 

RECITATIVO. 

He ended ; and the kebars sheak, 

Aboon the chorus roar; 
While frighted rations backward leuk, 

And seek the benmost bore ; 
A fairy fiddler frae the nenk. 

He sklrl'd out 'encore !' 
But up arose the martial chuck. 

And laid the load uproar. 

AIR. 

Tune-'' Soldier Laddie. '» 

I. 

I ONCE was a maid, tho' 1 cannot teJl when. 
And still my delight Is in proper young men ; 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie, 
No wonder I'm fond of a sodger laddie. 
Sing, I^al de lal, Ac 

The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade ; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so 

ruddy, 
TrauBported I was with my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, Ac. 

III. 
But the godly old chaplain left hhn in the larch, 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church. 
He ventur'd the soul and t risked the body, 
'Twas then I provd false- to my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c 

TV. 

Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot. 
The regiment at large for a husband I got : 
From the gilded spoutoou to ttie fife 1 was 

ready, 
I asked no more bat a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

V. 

But the peace It reduc'd me to beg in despair. 
Till I met my old boy at Cuimlnffham fair: 
His rags regUnental they flntterd so gaudy, 
My heart it rejeic'd at my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, Aa 
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VI. 

And now 1 have liv'd— I known«t how long, 

And still I can Join in a cnp or a song ; 

Unt whilst with both hands I can hold the i^ss 

Here's to thee, mj hero, my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

EECITATIVO. 

Poor Merry Andrew In the nenk. 

Sat gazzling wi' a tinkler hizzie ; 
They mind't na wha the choms teak. 

Between themselves they were sae busy ; 
At length wr drink and courting dizzy, 

He stoiter'd np and made a face : 
Then tarn'd, and laid a smack on Grizzle, 

Syne tuned his pipes wl' grave grimace. 

AIR. 

ra««-" Auld Sir Symon.^^^ 

Sib Wisdom's a iool when he'saolJr'^ 
Sir Knave is a fool in a session : 

lie's there but a 'prentice I trow, 
B ut 1 am a fool by profession. 

My grannie she bought mo a beak, 
And 1 held awa to the school -, 

1 fear 1 my talent mlsteiric. 
But what will ye hae of a fool ? 

For drink I would venture my neck, 
A hizzie's the half o' my craft. 

But what could ye other expect. 
Of ane that's avowedly daft y 

I ance was tied up Uke a stirk ; 

For civilly swearing and quafBn' 
1 ance was abnt'd in the kliic. 

For touzling a lass i' my daffin. 

Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport* 
Let naebody name wl* a Jeer ; 

Tliere's ev'n, I'm taught, 1' the court 
A tumbler ca'd the premier. 

Obs^nr'd ye, yon reverend lad 
Make faces to tickle the mob } 

He rails at our mountebank squad- 
It's rivalship Just 1' the Job. 

And now my conclusion I'll tell, 
For faith I'm confoundedly dry \ 

The cbiel that's a fool for hhnsel', 
Gude Lord ! he far daf ter than I. 

BBCITAnVO. 

Then neist ontspak a rauele cartin, 
Wha kent f u' weel to cleek the sterling, ' 
For monie a pursle she had hbokit, 
And had in mony a well been dncklt. 
Her dove had been a Highland laddie, 
But weary fa' the waef u' woodie 1 
Wi' sighs and sobs she thus began 
T» wail her braw John Hlgblandman. 

AIR. 

TVine— " O an ye were dead Guidman." 

I. 

A HIGHLAND lad mv love was bom. 
The Lawlan* laws he held in scorn ; 
But he still was falthfu' to his clan, 
My gallant, braw John Hlghlandman. 

CHORUS. 

Sing, hey my braw John HleWapdWftn I 
Sing, ho my braw John Highlandman ! 
There's not a lad in a' the Tan* 
Was match for my John Highlandman. • 

II. 

With his philibeg an* tartan plaid. 
An' gude claymore down by ait ilde, 
The ladles hearts he did trepan. 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Hlng, hey, *o. 



III. 
We ranged a' from Tweed to Spey, 
An' liv'd like lords and ladies gay ; 
For a Lawliui's face he feared none. 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing, hey, dui. 

jv. 
They banlsh'd him beyond the sea, 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheek the pearls ran. 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 
Sing, hey, &c. 

V. 

But, oh ! they catch'd him at the last, 
And bound him in a dungeon fast: 
My curse apon them every one. 
They've hang'd my braw John Highlandman. 
Sing, hey, ^c. 

VI. 

And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne'er return ; 
No comfort but a hearty can. 
When I think on braw John HlghhiDdtndn. 
Sing, bey, dec. 

RSCITATIVO. 

A pigmy icraper, wi' his flddle. 



Wha urd at trysts and fairs to d riddle. 
Her strappta' Umb and gancy middle, 

(He reach d nae higher), 
Had hol'd his hearUe like a riddle. 

An' blawu't on fire. 

Wi* hand on haunch, an' upward e'o. 
He croon'd his gamut, one, two, three, 
Then in an Arioso key. 

The wee Apollo 
Set off wl' Allegretto glee 

His giga solo. ' 

AIB. 

Tune—'' Whistle owre the hive o't." 

I. 
Lbt me ryke np to dight that tear, 
An* go wr me to be my dear. 
An' then your every care and fear 
May whistle owre the lave o*t. 

CHORUS. 

I am a fiddler to my trade. 
And a' the tunes that e'er I play'd. 
The sweetest still to wife or mtild, 
Was whistle owre the lave o't. 

II. 
At kirns and weddings we'se be there, 
An' O I sae nieely's we will fare ; 
Well bouse about till Baddle Care 
Sings whistle o'er the lave o't. 
lam, &c. 

III. 
Sae merrily the banes we'll pyke, 
An' sun oursel's about the dyke. 
An' at our leisure, when we like, 
We'll whistle o're the lave o t. 
1 am, &c. 

rv. 
But bless me wi' your heaven o* charms. 
And while 1 kittle hair on thairms. 
Hunger, cauld, an' a sic harms. 
May whistle owre the lave o t. 
I am, Ac, 

Her charms had struck a sturdy ci^ird, 

As weel as poor gntscraper; 
He taks the fiddler by the beard, 

And draws a rusty rapier- 
He swoor by a' was swearing worth. 

To speet him like a pUver, 
Unless ho would from that time forth, 

KelUiqulfth her for ever. 



BUBN8* POmCAL WORKS. 



WV stuutlf e'e, poor tweedle dee 

Upon bis honken bended. 
And praj'd for grace wi' rvefn' face. 

And see tbe quarrel ended. 
Bat tboogb bis Uttle beart did grlere, 

Wben ronnd tbe tinkler prest ber, 
Ue feigned to snlrtle in bis sleere. 

Wben tbns tbe calrd address'd ber. 

An. 
Tmte—^' Cloat tbe Canldron.'* 
I. 
Ht bonnle lass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler in my stati<m ; 
I've travell'd round all Cbristian ground, 

In tbis mr occapati<m. 
I're ta'en tbe gold, I've been enrolled 

In many a noble squadron: 
But vain they searcn'd, wbeu off 1 marcb'd 
To go and clout tbe cauldron. 

I've ta'en tbe gold, Jtc 

n 

Despise tbat sbrlmp, tbat witber'd Imp, 

Wi* a* bis noise an* caprin*, 
An* tak* a sbare wi* tbose tbat bear 

Tbe budget an' tbe apron. 
An' by tbat stoup, my faith and houp. 

An* by that dear Kilbaigle,i» 
If e'er ye want, or meet wi* scant. 

May I ne*er wet my craigle. 

Ajt by tbat stoup, Ac 

BBCITATIVO. 

The caird prevafl*d— the onblosbing (air 

In his embraces sunk. 
Partly wi' love o'ercome sae sair, 

A n^ partly she was drunk. 
Sir Viollnu, yrlih an air 

Tbat show'd a man of spunk, 
Wlsb*d unison between the pair, 

An* made tbe bottle clunk 

To their health that night 

But burcbln Cupid shot a shaft 

Tliat play*d a dame a shavie. 
The Addler rak'd her fore and aft, 

Behint the chicken cavie. 
Her lord, alright o* Homer's craft,i34 

Tho' limping with the spavio, 
Ue birpl'd up, and lap like daft, 

An* sbor'd them Daintie Davie 
O' boot that night. 

He wan a care-dofying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed. 
Though Fortune sair upon him laid, 

His heart she ever miss'd it, 
He had no wish but— to be glad. 

Nor want but— when he tnirsted ; 
He hated nought but— to be sad, 

And thus the Muse suggested. 

His sang that night 

AUL 

aVne-'Tor a' that, an* a' that.** 

I. 
I AM a bard of no regard, 

VfV gentle folks, an* a' tbat; 
But Homer-Ilke, the glowran byke 

Frae town to iownl draw that. 

CH0BD8. 

For a' that, an* a' that; 

An' twice as meiklo's a' that ; 
I've lost but ane, I've two behin*, 

I've wife onengh for a' that. 

n. 
I never drank the Muse's stank, 

Castalla's bum, an* a* that : 
But there It streams, and richly reams, 
My HeUoon I ca* that. 

For a' that, Ac. 
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Great love 1 bear to a* the (air. 
Their bomlde slave, an* a* tbat ; 

But lordly will, 1 hold it still 
A mutai sin to tbraw that. 

For a' that *c 

rv. 
iB TtMtmnM sweet this bow we meet, 

Wl'mmtnal love and a* tbat ; 
But for bow lang the flee may stang. 
Let inclination Uw that 

For a* that Ac. 

Their tricks and craft have put me daft. 
They've ta*cn me in, an* a that : 

But cMar your decks, and here's tbe sex! 
I like tbe Jauds (or a* that 

For a' that an* a* that 
An* twice as mcikle's a' that : 

My dearest Mnid, to do them gold. 
They're welcome tlll't (or a' that 

EECITATnrO. 

So song the bard— and Kansie's wa*s 
Shock, with a thunder of applause, 

Be-echo*d from each mouth ; 
They toom*d their pocks, an* pawn'd their duds 
They scarcely left to co'er their fuds, 

Toquendi their lowin* drouth. 
Then owre again, the Jovial thrang. 

The poet dul request. 
To loose his pack and wale a sang; 
AbaUado^thebest: 
He rising, rejoicing. 

Between bis twa Deborabs. 
JjookM roond htan. an* found them 
Impatient (or the dioms. 

AUL 

^Wae—" Jolly mortals, (111 your Glasaaa.** 

I. 
See! the smokinff bowl be(ore us, 

Mark our Jovial ragged ring I 
Bound and round take up the chonu. 

And in raptures let us slug. 

CHORUS. 

A fig (or those by law protected ! 

Liberty's a fi^orions feast ! 
Courts fur cowards were erected. 

Churches built to please the priest. 

II. 
What is title? what is treasure V 

What is reputation's care Y 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 
*Tis no matter how or where I 
A fig, &c. 

in. 
With tbe ready trick and fable. 

Bound we wander all tho day ; 
And at night. In bam or stable. 
Hug our doxies on the bay. 
A flg, Ac. 

IV. 

Does the train-attended carriage 
Through the conntiy lighter rove ? 

Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love ? 
A flg, Ac 

V. 

Life is all a variorum. 

We regard not how it goes; 
Let them cant about decorum 

Who have characters to lose. 
A flg, Ac 

VI. 

Here's to budgets, bags, and wallets! 

Here's to alttbe wandering train ! 
Here's our ragged brats and callets 1 
I One and all cry out Amen I 
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A flg for those by law protected I 
Liberty's a glorious feast ! 

Conrts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 



tam glen. 

Mr heart Is a-breaking, dear tittle, 
Some counsel uiito me come leu'. 

To anger thera a* Is a pity, 
But what will I do wl' Tarn Glen ? 

l*m thinking, wl' sich a braw fellow, 
In poortith I might make a fen : 

Wnat care I in riches to wallow. 
If I manuna marry Tam Glen ? 

There's Lowrie the laird o* Dmmcllcr, 
"Gude day to you, brute," he coihes ben : 

lie brags and he biaws o' his siller, 
But when will he dance like Tam Glen ? 

jUy mlnnic does constantly deave me. 
And bids me beware o' young men : 

Tliey flatter, she says, to deceive me. 
Bat wha can think sac o' Tam Gicn? 

3ly- daddle says, gin I'll forsake him. 
He'll gle Die guld h under marks ten: 

But, if it's ordaln'd I maun tak liim, 
O wha wUl I get like Tam Glen? 

Yestreen at the Valentine's dealing, 
My heart to my mou' gicd a sten ; 

For thrice I drew aue without falling. 
And thrice It was written— Tam Glen ! 

Tlie last Hallowe'en I was wankin*. 
My dronklt sark-sleeve, as ye ken ; 

Uls likeness cam up the house staukln*. 
And the very grey brceks o' Tam Glen ! 

Come counsel, dear tittle t don't tarry ; 

1*11 gle yon my bonnie black hen, 
Gin ye will advise me to marry 

The lad I lo'e dearly, Tam Glen. 



MY TOCHER'S THE JEWEL. 

O MEIKLK thinks my luve o' my beauty, 

And melkle thinks^my luve o' ray kin ; 
But little tltlnks my luve, I ken brawlle. 

My tocher's the Jewel has charms for him, 
It's a' for the apple he'll nourish the tree ; 

It's a' for the nimney he'll cherish the bee ; 
My laddie's sae melkle in luve wl' tlie^sUler, 

Ho canna hoe luve to spare fur me. 

Your proflfer o' luve's an airl-penny. 

My tocher's the bargain ye wad buy; 
But an' ye be crafty, I am cunnin', 

Sao ye wl' anlther your fortune maun try. 
Yc're like te the bark o' yon rotten tree, 

Yti're like to the timmer o' yon rotten wood, 
Ye'll slip frae me like a knotless thread, 

Andye'll crack your credit wi' mae nor me. 



THEN GUIDWIFE COUNT THE LA WIN. 

Oanr Is the day and mirk's the night, 

But we'll ne'er stray for fau't o' light. 

For ale and brandy's stars and moon, 

And bluld red wine's the risbi' sun. 

Then, Guldwlfe, count the luwhr, the lawln', the 

lawln'. 
Then, gnldwlfe, count the lawin*, and bring a 

coggle mair. 

There's wealth an' case for gentlemen. 
And semple-folk maun fecht and feu' ; 
But here we're a' In ae accord. 
For ilka man that's drunk's a lord. 
Then gnldwlfe connt, &c. 

My coggle is a haly pool. 

That lieals the wounds o' care and dool ; 



\nd pleasure is a wanton trout, 

t tl* trit /Ipinlr Im* At%an. ..a'II 41.<.^ 
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ye drink tmt deep ye'll find him oat. 
Then gnldwlfe count, ^ec. 



WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI* Ail 
AULD MAN. 

What can a young lassie, what shall a yoamr 
lassie. 
What can a young lassie do wl' an anid man? 
Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my mlnnlo 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an' Ian* ; 
Bad luck on the pennie, &c 

He's always compleenln' frae momin' to e'enin'. 
He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang; 

He*s doy'lt and he's dozin', his bluid it is frozen, 
O, dreary's the night wl' a crazy auld man ! 

Ho hums and he hankers, he frets and he can- 
kers; 
1 never can please him, do a' that I can ; 
He's peevish, and Jealous of a' the jowag 
fellows, 
O, dool on the day, I met wl' an auld man! 

My auld auntie Katie npon me takes pity, 
Ml do mv endeavour to follow her plan ; 

ill cross him, and wrack him, until 1 heart- 
break him. 
And then his auld brass will boy me a new pan. 



THE BONNIE WEE THING. 

BoKNiK wee thing, cannic wee thing. 

Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine ; 
I wad wear thee In my bosom. 

Lest my Jewel I should tine ! 

Wistfully I look and languish. 
In that bonnie face of thine ; 

And my heart It stonnds wi* anguish, 
I-est my wee thing be na mine. 

Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty, 

In ne constellation shine ; 
To adore thee is my duty. 

Goddess o' this soul o' mine ! 
Bonnie wee, <fec. 



0, FOR ANE AND TWENTY, TAM! 
Ti/ne— "The Moudlewort" 
An' O, for ane and twenty, Tam ! 

An' hey, sweet ane and twenty, Tam ! 
I'll learn my kin a rattlin sang. 
An' I .saw ane and twenty, Tam I 

They snool me salr. and baud me down. 
And gar me look like bl untie, Tam ! 

But three short years will soon wheel roun'- 
Am\ then comes ane and twenty, Tam ! 
An' O, for ane, &c. 

A glieb o* Ian', a claut o* gear. 
Was left me by my auntie, Tam ; 

At kith or kin I need na spier. 
An' I saw ane and twenty, Tam I 
An' O, for ane, &o. 

They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof, 

Tito' I myself hae plenty, Tam ; 
But hear'st thou laddie.— there's my loof,— 

I'm thine at ane and twenty, Tam ! 
An' O, for ane, &c. 

BESS AND llEB SPINNING WHEEL, 

O, LEEZB me on my spinning wheel, 
O, leeze me on my rock and reel: 
Frae tap to tae that deeds mo blen. 
And haps me tlel and warm at e'en! 
I'll set me down and sing and spin. 
While lalgh descends the simmer sun. 
Blest wi' content, and milk and meal— 
U, leeze me on ray spinnuig wnecl. 
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On ilka hand the barnies trot, 
And meet below thy theeklt cot ; 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 
AUlce to screen tlie birdie's nest, 
And little fishes* caller rest : 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel', 
Where, biythe I turn my spinning wbeeL 

On lofty aiks the cushats wail. 
And ecno cons the doolfu' tale ; 
llie lintwhites in the hazel braes, 
Delighted, rival ither's lays : 
The craik amang the claver hay. 
The paltrick whirrin o'er the ley, 
The swallow J inkling round my shiel. 
Amuse me at my spinning wheel. 

Wi' sma' to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O wha wad leave this humble state, 
For a' the pride of a' the great V 
Amid their flaring, Idle toys. 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome jovs. 
Can they the peace and pleasure leeif 
Of Bessie at ber spinning wheel. 



COUNTRY LASSIE. 

In simmer when the hay was mawn, 

And corn wav'd green in ilka field. 
While claver blooms white o'er the lea, 

And roses blaw in ilka bield ; 
Biythe Bessie In the milking shiel. 

Says, "I'll be wed come o t what will ;" 
Ont spake a dame in wrinkled eild, 

" O gude advisement comes nae ill." 

" Its ye hae wooers mony a ane. 

And, lassie, ye're but young, ye ken; 
Then wait a wee, and cannle wale, 

A routhle butt, a ronthie ben: 
There's Johnnie o' the Buskle-glen, 

Fa' is his bam. f u' is his byre ; 
Tak this frae me^ mv bonnle hen. 

It's plenty beets the luver's flrc." 

"For Johnnie o'er the Bnskie-glcn, 

I dinna care a single file ; 
He lo'es sae weel his scraps and kye, 

He has nae Inve to spare for me: 
]{nt blythe's the blink o' Robie's o'e, 

And weel I wat he lo'es me dear : 
Ae blink o' him I wad na gle 

For Buskle-glen and a* his gear." 

" O thoughtless lassie ! life's a fanght, 

The canniest gate, the strife Is sair ; 
But aye fu' hani; is fechtln' best, 

A hungry care's an unco care : 
Bet some will spend, and some will spare, 

And wllfu' folk maun hae their will; 
Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair. 

Keep mind that ye maun drink the yill." 

" O gear will tony me rigs o' land. 

And gear will buy me sheep and kye ; 
But the tender heart o' leesome luve. 

The gowd and siller canna buy : 
We may be poor,— Robie and I, 

Light is the burden lave lays on ; 
Content and love brings peace and Joy— 

What mair hae queens upon a throne ?" 



FAIR ELIZA. 
A OASUC Ant. 

Turn again, thon fair Eliza, 
Ae kind blink before we part, 

Rew on thy despairing lover I 

Canst thou break his faithfu' henrt ? 

Turn again, thou fair Eliza; 
If to love thy heart denies. 

For pity hide the cruel sentence 
Under friendship's kind disguise I 



Thee, dear maid, hae 1 offended? 

The offence Is loving thee : 
Canst thoa wreck his peace for ever, 

Wha for thine wad gladly die ? 
While the life beats in my bosom, 

Thon Shalt mix in ilka throe : 
Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 

Ae sweet smile on me bestow ! 

Not the bee upon the bosom, 

In the pride o' slnny noon ; 
Not the little sporting fairy. 

All beneath tne simmer moon ; 
Not the poet In the moment 

Fancv lightens on his e'e, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture 

That thy presence gies to me. 



THE POSIE. 

Oh, Lave will venture In, where It dare na well 

be seen,— 
Oh, love will ventnre In where wisdom ance has 

been: 
But I win down yon river rove, among the wood 

sae green— 
And a' to pu' a poslo to my ain dear May. 

The primrose I will pa', the firstling o' the year. 
And I will pn' the pink, the emblem o' my dear. 
For she's the pink o' womankind, and blooms 
wlthont a peer— 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

I'll pu* the badding rose, when Phceboi peeps In 

view. 
For It's like a baomy kiss o' her sweet bonnte 

mou' ! 
The hyacinth's for constancy wl' Its nnchanglng 

blue— 
An' a' to be a posle to my ain dear 3fay. 

The Illy it Is pure, and the lily it is fair. 
And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily there ; 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air— 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The hawthorn I will pu', wi' Its locks o' siller 

grey, 
Where, like an aged man. It stands at break o' 

day; 
But the songster's nest within the bush I wlnna 

tak away— 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The woodbine I will pu' when e'ening star in 

near. 
And the diamond-draps o' dew shall be her e'en 

sae clear; 
The violet's for modesty which weel she fa's to 

wear- 
And a' to be a posie to my alu dear May. 

I'll tie the posie round wl' the silken band o' 

lave, 
And I'll place It in her breast, and I'll swear by 

a' above. 
That to my latest draught o' life the band shnU 

n'er remove-^ 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May, 



THE BANKS O' DOON. 

Y£^banks and braes o' bonnle Doon. 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 
How can ye chant ye little birds, 

And I sae weary fu' o' care ; 
Thon'll break my heart thou warbling bird, 

That wantons thro' the flowering thorn: 
Thou minds me o' departed joys, 

Departed— never to retam. 

Oft hae I rov'd by bonnle Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And Ilka bird sang o' its lave, 
And, fondly, sae did I o' mine. 



AFTON WATER. 
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Wr lightsome heart I pud a rose, 
Fn' sweet upon its thorny three : 

And my fause lover stole my rose, 
Bat ah ! he left the thorn wl' me. 



SIC A Wli'E AS WILLIE HAD. 

Willie Wastlb dwalt on Tweed, 

The spot they ca'd it Llnkomdoddie ; 
Willie was a wabster guid. 

Could stown a clue wi' ony bodie ; 
Be bad a wife was door and din, 
O, Tinkler Madglc was her mither— 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gic a button for her. 

She had an e'e— she has but ane, 
The cat has twa the very colour; 

Five rusty teeth, forbye a stump, 
A clapper tongue wad deave a miller ; 

A whiskin' beard about her mou'. 
Her nose and chin they threaten Ither : 
Sic a wife, &c. 

She's bow-hough*d, she's heinshinncd, 
Aelimpin' leg a hand -breed shorter; 

She's twisted right, she's twisted left. 
To balance fair in ilka quarter: 

She has a hump upon her breast, 
The twin o' that upon her shouthcr ; 
Sic a wife, &g. 

Anid bandrons bv the ingle sits. 

An' wi' her loof her face a-washln' ; 
But Willie's wife is nae sae trig. 

She dlghts her grunzie wl' a nushion ; 
Her walTle neives like midden creels, 
Her face wad fyle the Logan Water : 
Sic a wife as WlHle had, 
I wad na gie a button for her. 



GLOOMY DECEMBER. 

Ancb mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Ance mair I hail thee, wl* sorrow and care ; 
Sad was the parting thou mak'st me remember, 

Pa' ting wi Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mair ! 
Fond lovers' parting is sweet painful pleasure, 

Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour ; 
But the dire feeling, Oh! farewell for ever, 

Is anguish nnmingl'd and agony pure. 

Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 

'Till the last leaf o' the summer is flown. 
Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 

Since my last hope and last comfort is gone I 
Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Still shall I hall thee wi' sorrow and care ; 
For sad was the parting thou mak'st me remem- 
ber. 

Parting wi' Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mair. 

EVAN BANKS. 
Slow spreads the gloom my soul desires, 
The sun from India's shore retires ; 
To Evan banks, with temp'rate ray. 
Home of my youth, it leads the day. 
Oh ! banks to me for ever dear ! 
Oh! streams whose murmurs still I hearl 
Ah ! an my hopes of bliss reside. 
Where Evan mingles with the Clyde. 

And she, in simple beauty drest. 
Whose Image lives within my breast ; 
Who trembUng heard ray piercing sigh, 
And long puren'd me with her eye I 
Does she, with heart uncliang'd as mine. 
Oft In the vocal bowers recline ? 
Or where yon grot o'erhangs the tide. 
Muse while the Evan seeks the Clyde ? 

Ye lofty banks that Evan bound I 
Ye lavish woods that wave around. 
And o'er the stream your shadows throw* 
Wtaidi swMUy winds so far heloir ; 



What secret charm to mem'ry brings, 
A.11 that on Evan's border springs? 
Sweet banks ! ye bloom by Mary's side: 
Blest stream ! she views thee haste to Clyde. 

Can all the wealth of India's coast 
Atone for years in absence lost? 
Return, ye moments of delight. 
With richer treasures bless my sight! 
Swift from this desert let me part. 
And fly to meet a kindred heart ! 
Nor more may aught my steps divide. 
From that dear stream wlilch flows to Clyde. 



WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE? 

Wilt thou be my dearie? 

When son-ow wrings thy gentle heart, 
O wilt thou let me cheer tnee ? 

By the treasure of my soul. 
And that the love I bear thee I 

I swear and vow, that only thou 
Shall ever be my dearie. 

Only thou, I swear and vow. 

Shall ever be my dearie. 

Lassie, say thou lo'es me : 

Or, If thou wilt na be my aln, 
Sae na thou'lt refuse me : 

If It winna, canna be, 
Tliou for thine, may choose me: 

Let me, lassie, quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo'es roe, 

Lassie, let me quickly die, 

Trusting that thou lo'es me. 



SHE'S FAIR AND FAUSE. 
She's fair and fause that causes my smart, 

I lo'ed her meikle and lang ; 
She's broken her vow, she's broken my heart, 

And I may e'en gae hang. 
A coof cam in wi' roth o' gear. 
And I hae tint ray dearest dear. 
But woman is but warld's gear, 

Sae let the bounic lass gang. 

Whate'er ye be that woman love, 

To this be never blind— 
Nae ferlie 'tis tho' fickle she prove, 

A woman has't by kind: 
O, woman lovely, woman fair! 
An angel form's la'n to thy share, 
'Twad oeen o'er meikle to glen thee mair— 

I mean an angel mind. 

AFTON WATER. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 

1-| I" O A Q « 

Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song In thy praise; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her 
dream. 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro' the 

glen. 
Ye wild whistling blaekbirds in yon thorny den. 
Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming for- 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills. 
Far mark'd with the courses of clear windUig 

rills: 
Tliere daily I wander as noon rises high. 
My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot In my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green valleys be- 
low. 

Where wild in the woodlands the primroses 
blow : 

There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented btrk shades my Mary and 
me* 
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Tlic crystal stream, Af ton, how lovely it gUdeSf 
And winds bj ttio cot where nij Mary resides ; 
flow wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave. 
As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy 
I clear wave. 

Jlow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 

' braes. 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Jflow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her 
dream. 



BONNIE BELL. 

The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing, 

And surly winter grimly flics; 
Now crystal clear are the falling waters. 

And bonny blue are the sunny skies; 
Fresh o'er the mountains breaks forth the 
morning. 
The ev'ning gilds the ocean's swell ; 
All creatnres joy in the sun's returning. 
And 1 rejoice in my Lonnie Bell. 

Tlic flow'ry Spring leads sunny Summer, 

And yellow Autumn presses near. 
Tlicn In his turn comes gloomy Winter, 

'Till smiling Spring again appear. 
Thus seasons dancing, life advancing. 

Old Time and Nature their changes tell, 
But never ranging, still unchanging 

I adore my bonnie Bell. 

THE GALLANT WEAVER. 

Where ('art rins rowin to the sea, 
By mony a flow'r and spreading tree, 
Tners lives a lad, the lad for me. 
He is a gallant weaver. 

Oh I had wooers ancht or nine. 
They gied me rings and ribbons flfle : 
And I was fear'd my heart would tine, 
And I gied it to the weaver. 

My daddle sign'd my tocher-band 
To gie the lad that has the land. 
But to my heart I'll had my hand. 
And give it to the weaver. 

While birds rejoice In loafy bowers ; 
While bees delight in opening flowers; 
While corn grows green in simmer showers, 
1*11 love my galUmt weaver. I3* 



LOUIS, WHAT RECK I BY TIIEE? 

Louis, what reck I by thee. 

Or Geordle on his ocean */ 
Dvvour, iMjggar louns to me— 

I reign in Jeanie's bosom. ' 

Ijct her crown my love her law. 
And in her breast enthrone me : 

Kings and nations— swith awa' ! 
JJclf randies, I disown ye I 



FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBODY. 

My heart is sair— I dare nae tell— 

My heart is sair for somebody ; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake of somebody. 
Oh-hon ! for somebody I 
Oh-hey ! for somebody ! 
I could range the world around. 
For the sake of somebody. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous lovo, 

O sweetly smile on somebody I 
Frae Ilka a danger keep him free. 
And send me safe my somebody t 
Oh-hon! for somebody I 
Oh-hey: for somebody I 
I wad do— what wad I not ? 
For the sake of somebody ! 



THE LOVELY LASS OF INVERSES^. 

The lovely lass o' Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see ; 
For e'en and morn she cries, alas ! 

And aye the saut tear blins her e'e: 
Drnmossie moor, Dmmossie day, 

A waefu' day it was to me ; 
For their I lost my father dear. 

My father dear, and brethren three. 

Uheir winding sheet the bloody clay. 

Their graves are growing green to sec; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 

Tliat ever blest a woman's e'e ! 
Now wae to thee, thou cmel lord, 

A bluidy iwin, I trow, thou be ; 
For mony a heart thou bast made sair, 

That ne'er did wrong to thine or thee. 



A MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR THE DEATH 
OF HElt SON. 

ru««— "Finlayston House.' 

Fate gove the word, the arrow sped, 

And pierced my darling's heart : 
And with him all the Joys arc fled 

Life Clin to me impart. 
By cruel hands the sapling drops. 

In dust dishononr'd laid : 
So fell the pride of all my hopes, 

My age's future shade. 
Tlie mother linnet in the brake 

Bewails her ravished young; 
So 1 for my lost darling's sake. 

Lament the live-long day. 
Daath, oft I've fear'd thy fatal blow, 

Now fond I bare my breast. 
O do thou kindly lay me low 

With him I love at rest ! 



O MAY, THY MORN. 

O Mat, thy morn was ne'er sae sweet, 
As the mirk night o' December; 

For sparkling was the rosy wine, 
Ana private was the chamber: 

And dear was she I darna name. 
But I will aye remember! ' 
And dear, &c. 

And here's to them, that. ilkC onrsel', 

Can push about the jorum: 
And here's to them that wish us weel. 

May a' that's gude watch o'er them I 
And here's to them, we darna tell, 

Tlie dearest o' the quorum. 
And here's to, &c. 

O WHAT YE WHA'S IN YON TOWN. 
WHAT ye wha's In yon town. 

Ye see the e'enlng sun upon? 
Tlie fairest dame's In yon town. 

That e'en sun is shining on. 

Now haply down yon gay green shaw 
She wanders by yon spreading tree; 

How blest ye flow'rs that mind her blaw, 
Ye catch the glances o' her e'e ! 

How blest ye birds that round her sing. 
And welcome In the blooming year. 

And doubly welcome be the spring. 
The season to my Lucy dear! 

Tlie sun blinks blythe on yon town. 
And on yon bonnie braes of Ayr; 

But my delight In yon town. 
And dearest bliss, is Lucy fair. 

Without my love, not a' the charms, 
O' paradise could yield me joy ; 

But gie my Lucy in my arms. 
And welcome Lapland'« dreary skjl 
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My cavft wad be a lover's bower, 
Tho" raging winter rent the air; 

Anil she a lovely little tiowcr. 
That I wad tent and shelter there, 

sweet Is she In yon town. 

Yon sinkin snn's gane down npon ; 
A fairer than's In yon town» 

His setting beam ne'er shone tipon. 
If angry fate has sworn my foe, 

And saffering I am doom'd to bear ; 

1 careless quit aught else below, 
But spare me — spare me Lucy dear ! 

For while life's dearest blood is warm, 
Ac thought frae lier shall ne'er depart, 

And she— as fairest Is her form ! 
8hc has the truest kindest beart,i36 



A RED, RED ROSE. 

O ^nr love's like a red, red rose. 
That's newly sprung in June: 

my love's like the melody 
That's sweetly plny'd In tunc. 

As fair art thou, my bonnic lass, 

So deep in love am I ; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 

'Till a' the seas gang dry. 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wl' the sun 

1 will love thee still, my dear. 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only love ! 

And faro thee weel a w^hlle! 
And I will come again, my love, 

Tho' it were ten thousand mile. 



A VISION. 

As I stood by yon roofless tower. 

Where the wa'-flower scents the dewy air, 
"Where th' howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 

And tells the midnight moon her care. 

Tlic winds were laid, tho air was still. 
The stars they shot alangthc sky ; 

Tlic fox was howling on the hill, 
Whase distant echoing glens reply. 

The stream adown its hazelly path, 
Was rushing by the ruin'd wa's. 

Hasting to Join the sweeping ^'iiii, 
Wliusc distant roarlMg swells and fa's. 

Tlie cauld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi' hissing eerie din : 

Athort the lift they start and sliift, 
Like fortime's favoni-s' tint as win. 

Ky heedless chance I tum'd ndno eyes. 
And, by the moon-beam, shook, to sec 

A stem and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attir'd as minstrels wont to be. 

Had I a statue been o' stanc. 
His darin look had daunted me ; 

And on his bonnet grav'd was plain, 
Tlie sacred posic— Liberty ! 

And frae his barn sic strains did flow, 
Might roused the slumb'ring dead to hear ; 

But oil, it was a tale of woe. 
As ever met a Briton's ear! 

He sang wi' Joy for his former da v, 
lie weeping wail'd his latter times 

But wlmt ho said it was nae pla^-, 
I wluna vcntnr't in my rhymcs.f 



COPY OF A POETICAL ADDRESS TO MB. 
WILLI^VM TYTLER, 

WITH THE PKKSEKT OF THE BARD'S PICTUBE. 

ReX'eked defender of beauteous Stuart, 
Of Stuart, a name once respected— 

A name, which to love was the mark of a true 
heart. 
But now 'tis despised and neglected. 

Tlio' something like moisture conglobes in my 
eye. 
Let no one misdeem me disloyal ; 
A i>oor friendless wand'rer may well claim a 
slgli. 
Still more, if that wand rer were royal. 

My fathers that name have rever'd on a throne ; 

My fathers have fallen to right it ; 
Tliose fathers would spurn their degenerate son, 

That name should he scotfingly slight It. 

Still in nrayers for King George 1 most heartily 
Join, 
The Queen and the rest of the gentry : 
Be they wise, be they foolish, is nothing of 
mme; 
Th sir title's avow'd by the country. 

But why of that epocha make such a fuss. 

That gave us the Hanover stem .- 
If bringing them over was lucky for us, 

I'm sure 'twas as lucky for them. 

But loyalty, true I we're on dangerous groimd, 
W^ho knows how the fashions may alter, 

Tho doctrine, to-<lay, that is loyalty sound. 
To-morrow may bring ns a halter ! 

I send you a triflo, a head of a bard, 

A trifle scarce worthy your care ; 
But accept it, good sir, as a mark of regard, 

Sincere as a saint's dying prayer. 

Now life's chilTv evening dim shades on your eye. 

And ushers tne long dreary night : 
But you, like the star that athwart gilds the skj-. 

Your course to the latest is bright. 

My muse Jilted me here, and turned a comer 
on me, and I have not got again into her gotnl 
graces. Do me the Justice to believe me sincere 
In my grateful remembrance of the many 
civilities you have honoured me with since 1 
came to Edinburgh, and in assuring you that I 
have the honour to be. 

Reverend Sir, 
Your obliged and very humble Servant, 
Edinburgh, 1787. R. Bcbns. 



C A L E D O N I A. 

T'tfwe— "Caledonian Hunt's Delight."^ 

There was once a daiy— but old Time then was 
young— 
That brave Caledoniii, the chief of her line. 
From some of your northern deities sprung, 
(Who knows not tliat bravo Caledonia's 
divine V) 
From Tweed to the Oreades was her domain. 
To hunt, or to pasture, or to do what she 
would: 
Her heavenly relations there fixed lier reign. 
And plcdg'd her their godheads to warrant It 
good. 

A lambkin in peace, but a Hon in war, 

The pride of her kindred the heroine grew: 
Her grandsiro, old Odin, triumphantly swore,— 
" Whoe'er shall provoke thee th' encounter 
shall rue !" 
With tillage or pasture at times she would sport. 
To feed her fair flocks by her green rustling 
com; 
But chiefly the woods were her fav'rite resort. 
Her darling amusement, the hounds and the 
horn. 
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Lontr qntet she relgn'd ; 'till thitherward steers 
A flight of bold eagles from Adria's strand :13* 

Repeated, successive, for maiiv long years, 
Thev darken'd the air, and the j plundered the 
land: 

riicir pounces were murder, and terror their 



They'd < 



conquer'd and ruin'd a world beside : 
Slie took to her hills aud her arrows let fly— 
The daring invaders they fled or they died. 

The fell Harpy-raven took wing from the north, 
The scourge of the seas, and the dread of the 
shore ;»» 
Tlic wild Scandinavian boar issued forth 

To wanton in carnage, and wallow in gore :»«> 
O'er countries and kingdoms their fury pre- 
vaU'd, 
No arts could appease them, nor arms could 
repel; 
But brave Caledonia in vain they assaii'd, 
Af Large well can witness, and Loncartie 
teU.i" 

The cameleon-savage distnrb'd her repose. 

With tumult, disquiet, rebellion and strife: 
Provoked bevond bearing, at last she rose. 

And robb'a him at once of his hopes and his 
life:"2 

The Angjian lion, the terror of France. 

Oft prowling, ensanguine'd the Tweed's silver 
flood; 
But taught by the blight Caledonian lance. 

He learned to fear in his own native wood. 

Thus bold, independent, unconquer'd, and free, 
Her briglit course of glory for ever shall run : 

For brave Caledonia immortal must be ; 
I'll prove it from Euclid as clear as the sun : 

Kcct angle-triangle, the figure we'll choose. 
The upright is Chance, and old Time is the 

bflS6 * 

0at bravo'Caledonia's the hypothennse ; 
Then ergo she'll match them, and match them 
always.iw 



THE FOLLOWING POEM 

WAS WRITTEN TO A GEMTLBHAK WHO HAD SENT 
HIM A NEWSPAPER, AND OFFERED TO CONTINUE 
IT FREE OF EXPENSE. 

Kind sir, I've read your paper through, 

And faith, to me, 'twas really new ! 

How guessed ye, sir, what maist I wanted? 

This raony a day I've graln'd and gaunted. 

To ken what French mischief was brewln'; 

Or what the drumlie Dutch were doin' ; 

Tliat vile donp-sfcelper Emperor Joseph, 

If Venus yet had got his nose off ; 

Or how the collieshangie works 

Atween the Russians and the Turks; 

Or if the Swede, before he halt. 

Would play anither Charles the Twalt: 

If Denmark, ony body spak o't ; 

Or Poland, who had now the tack o't; 

How cut-throat Prussian blades were hingiu'; 

How llbbet Italy was singin : 

If Spaniard, Portuguese, or Swiss, 

Were say in or takin ought amiss : 

Or how our merry lads at hame. 

In Britain's court kept up the game : 

How royal George— the Lord Icuk o'er him!— 

Was managing St. Stephen's quorum; 

If sleekit Chatham Will was Itvln', 

Or glaikit Charlie got his nieve in; 

How daddie Burke the plea was cookin', 

If Warren Hastings' neck was yeukin' ; 

How cesses, stents, and fees were raxed, 

Or if bare a— yet were taxed ; 

The news o* princes, dukes, and earls. 

Pimps, sharpers, bawds, and opera-girls; 

If that daft bubkic, Geordie Wales, 

Was threshin' still At hizzles' tails. 



Or if he was growin onghtUns denser. 
And no a perfect kintra cooser,— 
A' this and mair I never heard of ; 
And, but for you, I might despair'd of ; 
So gratefu', back your news I send you, 
Afid pray, a' guid things may attend yon I 

NOTE. 

Complaining that the paper above mentioned 
did not come regularly. 

Dear Peter, dear Peter, 
We poor sons of metre 
Are often negleckit, ye ken, 
For Instance, your sheet, roan ; 
(lliough glad I'm to see't, man,) 
I get it no ae day in ten. 

Ellisland, Monday Mornhig, 1799. 



POEM. 
ON PASTORAL POETRY. 

Hail, Poeslc ! tliou nymph reserved I 

In chase o' thee, what crowds hac swerved 

Frae common sense, or sunk enerved 

Mang heaps o' clavers ; 
And ock! owre aft thy joes hae starved, 

'3IId a' thy favours 1 

Say, Lassie, why thy train amang. 
While loud the trump's heroic clang. 
And socks or buskin skelp alang 

To death or marriage : 
Scarce ane has tried tlic sliepherd-sang 

But wl' miscarriage 'k' 

In Homer'scraft Jock Milton thrives ; 
Eschylus' pen Will Shakespear drives; 
Wee Pope, the knuriin', 'till him rives 

Horatian fame ; 
In thy sweet sang, Barbauld, survives 

Even Sappho's flame. 

But thee, Theocritus, wha matches '/ 
They're no iierd's ballats, Maro's catches; 
Squire Pope but busks his skinlin' patches 

O" heathen tatters : 
I pass by hnndcrs, nameless wretches. 

That ape their betters. 

In this braw age o' wit and lear. 
Will nane the Shepherd's whistle mail 
Blaw sweetly, in its native air 

And rural grace ; 
And wi' the far-famed Grecian share 

A rival place ? 

Yes ! there is ane ; a Scottish callan ! 
There's ane ; come forrit, honest Allan I 
Thou need na jouk l>ehint the hallan, 

A chiel so clever * 
The teeth o' thne may gnaw Tamtallan, 

But thou's for ever. 

Thou paints auld nature to the nines, 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines ; 

Nae gowden stream thro' myrtles twines. 

Where Philomel, 
While nightly breezes sweep the vines, 

Her griefs wiU tell I 

In gowany glens thy bumie strays. 
Where honnie lasses bleach their claes; 
Or trots by hazely shaws or braes, 

Wi' hawthorns gray, 
Where blackbirds Join the shepherd^s hiys. 

At close o' day. 

Thy rural loves are nature's sel' ; 
Nae bombast spates o* nonsense swell : 
Nae snap conceits, but tlmt sweet spell 

O' witchin' love. 
That charm that can tlie strongest quell, 

The sternest move. 



SONNET ON THE DEATH OP MR. HIDDEL. 
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ON THE BATTLE OF SHERIFF-MmR. 

BETWEEN THE DUKE OF ABQTLE AND THE EABL 

OF HAB. 

" O, CAM je here the fight to ghnn, 

Or herd the sheep wV me, man? 
Or were ye at the Sherra-mnlr, 

And did the battle see, manV'' 
*' I saw the battle, sair and tengh, 
And reekin'-red ran monj a sheugh, 
My heart, for fear, gae sough for sough, 
To hear the thuds, and see the cluds, 
O' clans frae woods, in tartan duds, 

Wha glaum'd at kingdoms three, man. 

The red-coat lads, wl* black cockades, « 

To meet them were na stow, man ; 
They rnsh'd, and push d, and blnld ontgnsh'd, 

And mony a bouk did fa\ man : 
The great Argyle led on his flies, 
1 wat they glanced twenty miles: 
They hack'd and hash'd while broadswords 

clash'd, 
And thro' they dashed, and hew'd, and smash'd, 

Till fey men died awa', man. 

Bnt had yon seen the philabegs, 

And skyrin tartan trews, man. 
When In the teeth they dar'd oar Whigs 

And covenant true-blaes, man ; 
In lines extended lang and large. 
When bayonets opposed the large, 
And thousands llsten'd to the charge. 
Wr Highland wrath they frae the sheath, 
Drew blades o' death, tin, oat o' breath, 

They fled like frighted does, ma^." 

**0 how dell, Tam. can that be true ? 

The chase gaed frae the North, man ; 
I saw myself, they did pursue 

The horseman back to Forth, man ; 
And at Dumblane, In my aln sight. 
The V took the brig wi' a their might : 
And straught to Stirling winged their fllgM , 
Bnt cursed lot ! the gates were shat. 
And mony a hiinted poor red-coat. 

For fear amaist did swarf, man." 

**M.Y sister Kate came np the gate 

Wi* crowdie unto me, man : 
She swore she saw some rebels run, 

Frae Perth unto Dundee, man; 
Their left-hand general had nae skill. 
The Angns lads had nae good will 
That day their nelboors* blood to spill ; 
Forfear, by foea, that they should lose 
Their cogs o' brose— all crying woes. 

And 80 it goes, yon see, man. 

They've lost some gallant gentlemen, 

Amang the Highrand clans, man ; 
I fear my Lord Fanmure is slain. 

Or fallen in whlnrish hands, man * 
Now wad ve sing this double flght. 
Some fell for wrang, and some for right ; 
But mony bade the world guid-night ; 
Then ye may tell, how pelland mell. 
By red claymores, and mnskets' knell, 
WI' dying yell, the Tories fell. 

And Whigs to hell did'flee. man. "x^ 



SKETCH ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

TO MRS. DUNLOP, 1790. 

This day. Time winds th* exhausted chain, 
To run the twelvemonths' length again : 
1 see the old, baid-pated fellow ! 
With ardent eyes,<:omplexion sallow, 
Adjnst the unimpair'd machine. 
To wheel the equal, dull routine. 

The absent lover, minor heir. 
In vain assail him with their prayer. 
Deaf as my friend, he sees them press, 
Nor makes the hour ouo moment less. 



Will yon (the Major's with the honnds. 

The nappy tenants share bis rounds 

Collars »lr Rachel's care to-day, »♦» 

And blooming Keith's engaged with Oray ;) 

From housewife cares a minute borrow— 

—That grandchild's cap will do to-morrow— 

And Join with me a moralizing. 

This day's propitious to be wise ha. 

First, what did yesternight deliver ? 

"Another year is gone for ever," 

And what Is this day's strong suggestion! 

"The passing moment's all we rest on I" 

Rest on— for what ? What do we here ? 

Or why regard the* passing year? 

Wilt time, amus'd with proverb'd lore. 

Add to our date one mlnnte more ? 

A few days may— a few years most— 

Repose us in the silent dust. 

Then is It wise to damp our bliss '? 

Yes— all such reasonings are amiss ! 

The voice of nature loudly cries. 

And many a message from the skies. 

That something in us never dies : 

That on this frail, nncertain state. 

Hang matters of eternal weight ; 

That fnture-life In worlds unknown 

Must take Its hue from this alone: 

Whether as heavenly glory bright, 

Or dark as misery's woeful night. 

Since then, my bonour'd flrst of friends, 

On this poor being all depends : 

Let us tn' important now employ. 

And live as those who never die. 

Tho'you, with days and honours crown'd, 

Witness that filial circle round. 

(A sight llfe*s sorrows to repulse, 

A sight pale Envy to convnise) 

Others now claim your chi^ regard ; 

Yourself, yon wait your bright reward. 



EXTEMPORE, 

ON THE LATE MR. WILLLAM 8MELL1E,1«« 

AUTHOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, AMD MEMBER OF THE ANTIQUARIAN AND 
ROYAL SOCIETIES OF EDINBURGH. 

Shrewd Willie Smellie to Crochallan eame. 
The old cock'd hat, the grey snrtont, the same ; 
His bristling beard Just rising in its might. 
'Twas four long nights and days to shaving 

night; 
Hit ancombed grizzly locks wild, staring, 

thatch'd. 
A head for thought profound and clear, nn- 

match'd ; 
Yet, tho' his caustic wit was biting rude. 
His heart was warm, benevolent and good 



POETICAL INSCRIPTION, FOR AN ALTAR 
TO INDEPENDENCE, 

AT KERROUGHTREE, THE SEAT OF MB. HEROV— 
WRITTEN IN SUMMER, 1795. 

Thou of an Independent mind. 

With soul resolved, with soul resigned: 

Prepared Power's proudest frown to brave, 

Who wilt thou be, nor have a slave ; 

Virtue alone who dost revere. 

Thy own reproach alone dost fear. 

Approach this shrine, and worship here. 



SONNET ON THE DEATH OF MR. 
RIDDEL. 
No more, ye warblers of the wood— no more, 
Nor pour your descant, grating, on my ear/ 
Thou young-eyed Spring thy charms I cannot 
bear; 
More welcome were to me grim Wlnter*g wildest 
roar. 
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How can ye please, yo flowers, with aU jonr 
dyes? 
Ye blow upon the sod that wraps my friend : 
How can I to the tunef al strain attend ? 
That strain pours round th* untimely tomb 
where Riddel Ues: 147 

Yes, pour, ye warblers, pour the notes of woe. 
And soothe the Virtues weeping on his bier; 
Tlie Man of Worth, and has not left his peer, 

I» in his 'narrow house' for ever darkly low. 

Thee, Spring, again with Joy shall others greet: 

He, memory of my loss will only meet ! 

MONODY ON A LADY FAMED FOR HER 
CAPRICE. 
How cold is that bosom which folly once flr'd ! 
How pale is that cheek where the rouge lately 
gllsten'd! ^ 

IIow silent that tongue which the echoes oft 
tired! 
How dull is that ear which to flattery so 
listened ! 

If sorrow and anguish their exit await. 
From friendship and dearest affection re- 
moved ! 

How doubly severer, Eliza, thy fate. 
Thou diedst unwept, as thou ilvedst unloved! 

Loves, Graces, and Virtues, I call not on you : 
So shy, grave, and distant, ye shed not a 
tear: 

But come, all ye oftprings of Folly so true. 
And flowers let us cull for Eiiza^s cold bier. 

We'll search through the garden for each silly 
flower. 
We'll roam through the forest for each idle 

But chiefly the nettle, so typical, shower. 
For none e'er approach'd her but rued the 
rash deed. 

We'll sculpture the marble, we'll measure the 
lay; 
Here vanity strums on her idiot lyre ; 
There keen Indignation shall dart on her prey, 
Which spuming Contempt shall redeem from 
his Ire. 



THE EPITAPH. 
IIERR lies, now a prey to insulting neglect. 

What once was a butterfly gay In life's beam : 
Want only of wisdom denied her respect. 

Want <mly of goodness denied her esteem. 



ANSWER TO A MANDATE. 

BENT BY THB 8URVETOR OP THB WINDOWS, CA»- 
KIAGES, Ac, TO EACH FARMER, ORDERING HI>I 
TO SEND A SIGNED U8T OP HIS HORSES, SER- 
VANTS, WBEEL-CARRIAGES, AC, AND WHETHER 
VE WAS A. MARRIED MAN OK A BACHELO.. > AND 
WHAT CHILDREN THET HAD. 

Sir, as your mandate did request, 
I send you hero a falthfn' list. 
My horses, servants, carts, and gralth. 
To which I'm free to tak my aith. 

Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 
1 hae four brutes o' gallant mettle, 
As ever drew before a pettle, 
My hand-aforo's.HS a guld auld has-been. 
And wight and wilfu' a' his days been; 
My hand a bin's, 14» a weel gauA fllly, 
Wha aft has borne me safe irae Kililo ;1m 
And your auld borough mony a time. 
In days when riding was nae crime- 
But ance. when in my wooing pride, 
I like a blockhead boost to ride. 
The wilfu' creature sae I put to, 
iLord pardon a' my sins and that too !) 



1 play'd my fllly sic a shavle. 
She's a' bedevfl'd with the spa vie. 
My fur-a-hln'8,"i a wordy beast. 
As e'er in tug or tow was traced : 
The fourth's a Highland Donald iiastie, 
A damn'd red-wud,.Kilbumie blastlc! 
Forby a cowte, of cowtes the wale, 
As ever ran before a tail ; 
An' he be spared to be a beast, 
He'H draw me fifteen pund at least. 

Wheel carriages I hae but few- 
Three carts, and twa are feckly new ; 
An auld whcel-barrow, mair for token, 
Ae leg and baith the trams are broken ; 
Ijnade a poker o' the spin'le. 
And ray anld mither brunt the trin'lo. 
For men, I've three mischievous boys, 
Rnn-deils for rantin' and for noise , 
A gadsman ane, a thresher t'other. 
We Davoc bauds the nowte in fother 

I rule them, as I aught, discreetly. 
And often labour them completely ; 
And aye on Sundays, duly, nightly. 
I on the questions targe them tightly. 
Till, faith ; wee Davoc's grown sae gleg, 

Sho' scarcely langer than my leg) 
e'il screed you att^ectual calling. 
As fast as ony In the dwalling. 
I ve nane in female servant station. 
(Lord keep me aye frae a" temptation I) 
I hae nae wife, and that my l>Iis8 is. 
And ye hae laid nae tax on misses ; 
Wi' weans I'm mair than weel contented. 
Heaven sent me ane mair than I wanted ; 
My sonsle, smirking, dear-bought Bess, 
She stares the daddie In her face. 
Enough of ought ye like but grace. 
But her. my bonny, sweet, wee lady, 
I've said enough for her already, 
And If ye tax her or her mither. 
By the I^rd ye'se get them a' thcgither! 

And now, remember, Mr. Aiken. 
Nae kind of license out I'm taking. 
Thro' dirt and dub for life Ml paidic. 
Ere I sae dear pay for a saddle ; 
And a' my gates on foot I'll shanfe It, 
I've sturdy stumps, the Lord be thankit I 
So dinna put me in your bnke. 
Nor for my ten white shillings luke. 

This list wl' my aln hand I've wrote it, 
The day and date as under notit ; 
Thert know all ye whom it concerns, 
8tU>Kripnhuie, 

Robert BL'Rns. 

SONG. 

Nae gentle dames, tho' e'er sae fair ;iK 
Shall ever t>e my muse's care; 
Their title's a' are empty show ; 
Gle me my Highland Lassie, O ! 

Within the glen sae bushy, 0! 

Aboon the plain sae rush, O ! 

I set me down, wi' right good will. 

To sing my Hljghland Lassie, O! 

were yon hills and valleys mine, 
Yon palace and yon gardens fine ! 
The world then the lovo should know 

1 bear ray Highland Lassie, 0! 

Witliln the glen, Ac. 
But flckle fortune frowns on me. 
And I maun cnras the raging sea ; 
But while my crimson currents flow, 
I'lllove my Highland Lassie, O! 

Within the glen, Ac. 

AUho' thro' foreign climes 1 range, 
1 know her heart wlU never change, 
For her bosom bums with honours glow. 
My faithful HlghUind Lassie, O I 
Within the glen, Ac 



IH)ltM. 



For her 1*11 dare the billoiv's roar, 
For her I'll trace a distant shore. 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw, 
Around my Highland Lassie, O ! 
Wlthbi the glen, &c 

.She has my heart, she has my hand. 
By sacred truth and honour's band! 
"nil the mortal stroke shall lay me low, 
I'm thine, my Highland Lassie, O ! 
Within the glen, &c 

Farewell, the glen sac bushy, O! 
Farewell, the plain sae rushy, O! 
To other lands I now must gol 
To sing my Highland Lassie, 0'>M 



IMPROMPTU, 

ON MBS. SIDDELS BIRTH-DAT. 

4th November, 1793. 
Old Winter, with his frosty beard, • 
Thus once to Jove his prayer preferred ; 
*' What have I done of all the year. 
To boar this hated doom severe ? 
BIy cheerless suns no pleasure know ; 
Night's horrid car drags, dreary, slow * 
My dismal months no Joys are crowning, 
But spleeny English, hanging, drowning. 
Now, Jove, for once be mighty civil ; 
To coanterbaiance ail this evil; 
Give me, and I've no more to say, 
Give me Maria's natal day ! 
That brilliant gift will so enrich me. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn cannot match me :" 
•• TIs done !" says Jove ; so end my story, 
And Winter once rejoiced In glory. 

ADDRESS TO A LADY. 

Oh, wert thou in the canld blast. 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea; 
My plaldie to the angry airt, 

I*d shelter thee, I'd shelter thee ; 
'Or dh) misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thv bield should be my bosom, 

To share it a', to share it a*. 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 
.Sae black and bare, sae black and bore. 

The desert was a paradise. 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there ; 

Or were I monarch o' the globe, 
Wr thee to reign, wl' thee to reign; 

The brightest jewel in ray crown. 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 

TO A YOL^O LADY. 

MISS JESSY LKWARS, OF DUMFRIES; WITH 300KS 
WHICH THE BARD PRESENTED IlER. 

Thine be the volumes. Jessy fair. 
And with them take the poet's prayer; 
That Fate may in her fairest page. 
With every kindliest, best presage 
Of future bliss, enrol thy name : 
With native worth, and spotless fame, 
And wakeful caution, still aware 
Of ill— but chief, roan's felon snare ; 
All bhtmeless joys on earth we And, 
And all the treasures of the mind— 
These be thy guardian and reward ; 
So prays thy faithful friend, the Bard. 



So in lone Poverty's dominion drear, 
Sits meek Content with light unanzions heart. 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part. 

Nor asks it they bring aught to hope or fear. 

I thank thee. Author of this opening day ! 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient 
skies! 

Rich denied, thv boon was purer Jovs, 
What wealth could never give nor take away! 

Yet come, thou child of poverty and care. 
That mite high Heaven bestowed, that mite with 
thee I'H snare. 

EXTEMPORE, TO MR. 8YME, 

ON REFUSINO TO DINE WITH HIM, AFTER HAVIXO 
BEEN PROMISED TUB FIRST OF COMPANY, AND 
THE FIRST OF COOKERY, 17TH DECEMBER, 1795. 

No more of your guests be they titled or not, 
And cookery the first In the nation : 

Who is proof to thy personal converse and wit. 
Is proof to all other temptation. 



SONNET, 

WRITTEN ON THE »>TH JANUARY, 1793, THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF THE AUTHOR, ON HEARING A THRUSH 
SINO IN A MORNING-WALK. 

Sing on, sweet <thm%h, upon the leafless bongh, 
sing on, sweet bird. I listen to thy strain. 
See aged Winter, 'mid his surly reign, 

At thy biytlie carol clears his furrowed brow 



TO MR. SYME,1M 
WITH A PRESENT OF A DOZEN OF PORTER. 

O HAD the malt thy strength of mind. 
Or hops the flavour of thy wit ; 

Twere drink for first of human kind, 
A gift that e'en for Syme were fit. 

THE DUMFRIES VOLUNTEERS. 

Tune—'^ Push about the Jorum." 

AprU, 1795. 

Does haughty Gaul Inraslon threat ? 

llien let the loons beware, sir ; 
There's wooden walls np<Hi our seas, 

And volunteers on shore, sir. 
The Nith shall run to Corsincon,iu 

And Criflel sink In Solway,»«« 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 

On British ground to rally ! 

"Fall derail, Ac. 

O. let us not, like snarling tykes, 

In wrangling be divided : 
"Till slap come In an unco loon. 

And wi' a rung decide It. 
Be Britain still to Britain true, 

Amang oursels united : 
Ft>r never but by British hands 

Maun British wrangs be righted, 
" Fan de rail, &c. 

The kettle o' the Kirk and SUte, 

Perhaps a dout may fall In't ; 
But dell a foreign tinkler loon 

Shall ever ca' a nail in't ; 
Our father's biuid the kettle bought. 

And wha wad dare to spoil It ; 
By heaven the sacrilegious dog 

ShaU fuel be to boll It! 

''Fall de rail, &c 
The wretch that wad a tyrant o^ti. 

And the wretch his true-bom brother, 
Who'd set the mob aboon the throne. 

May they be damned together! 
Who wUl iM>t sing "God save the King,'* 

Shall hang as high's the steeple ! 
But^ while we sing "God save the King," 

We'll ne'er forget the People. 



POEM, 

ADDRESSED TO MR. MITCHELL, COLLECTOR Of 
EXCISE, DUMFRIES, 1796. 

Friend of the poet, tried and leal, 
Wha, wanting thee, might beg or steal • 
Alake, alakc, the melkle deil, 

Wi' a' his witches. 
Arc at it skelpin' Jig and reel. 

In my i>oor pouches. 







Wbkn iTut lenvei bostrow tti« ylrdi 
Or wATsrlnc like ihe Btuikk l>lra.i» 

B«dlm cuM Roreu' blut, 
WlHD luUWiuwi diln Hi' bitter ikTtc, 

As nUt at •*•! a mnrTcon, 



ntst, 
Klidc 



lien UBtrsuiDE 



My "prBntlcesbip I p 



W^ne rrlchtod nltDiu bsckwurd Icuk, 

Ann sesk the benmost Iwre : 
A (>lry flddler free Ibe nenk, 

Batmi inHe tbe^ffntai chnck, 
AurflBld Ute loud uproar. 



■St ol my lo?ei »-»! « Bwaggertng bliiile. 
s <vni u Ugbl, BDd bin cbeek wiu' b( 
TrsB^rt/j I wei witli my loarar laddie. 
iUDE, Uiae 111, Ac. 

e fpnd] j' old chiMdALD left hbn In Uie Jarch, 

thenlprov'dffilH-tDmy sodger laddie. 



■tit lhej«co It reflnc'd me to bei in despair, 

Ml 1 met nay old boy Bt CpnnlDgnaiD loir : 

,if raBBreglinaniiirthoy flniier'd imaaij. 
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VI. 



And now 1 hare liv'd— I know not how lonf , 

And still I can Join in a cnp or a song ; 

Bat whilst with both hands I can hold the t^ss 

steadv, 
Here's to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal, &q. 

EBCITATIVO, 

Poor Merry Andrew in the nenk, 

Sat firozzilng wi' a tinkler hizzie ; 
They mind't na wha the chorns tetik. 

Between themselves they were sae busy ; 
At length wi' drink and conrting dizzy, 

He stoiter'd np and made a face : 
Then tam'd, and laid a smack on Orizzie, 

Syne tuned his pipes wi' graTe grimace. 

AIB. 

Time-" Auld Sir Bymon.^^^ 

Sib Wisdom's a lool when he'egwl, ^ 
Sir Knave is a fool in a session : 

lie's there but a 'prentice I trow, 
B nt I am a fool by profession. 

My grannie she bonght mo a beuk, 
And I held awa to the school ; 

I fear I my talent mlsteok, 
But what will ye hae of a fool? 

For drink I would venture my neck, 
A hizzie's the half o' my craft. 

But what could ye other expect, 
Of nne that's avowedly daft ? 

I ance was tied up Uke a stirk ; 

For civilly swearing and qoaffin' 
I ance was abnt'd in the kirk. 

For touzling a lass i* my daffln. 

roor Andrew that tumbles for sport, 
Let naebody name wi a Jeer ; 

There's ev'n, I'm tanght, V the court 
A tumbler ca'd the premier. 

Obsenr'd ye, yon reverend lad 
Make faces to tickle the mob i 

He rails at our mountebank squad- 
It's rivalship ]nst V the job. 

And now my conclusion I'll tell. 
For faith I'm confoundedly dry \ 

The chlel that's a fool for himsei', 
Qude Lord ! he far dafter than I. 

RBCITAVrVO. 

Then nelst outspak a rauele <»rUn, 
Wha kent fu' weel to cleek the sterling, ' 
For monie a pnrsie she had hookit. 
And had in mony a well been duckit. 
Her dove had been a Highland laddie, 
But weary fa' the waefiT woodie I 
Wi' sighs and sobs she thiM began 
Te wail her braw John Bighhmdman. 

AIB. 

Tune—" O an ye were dead Guidman." 

I. 

A HIGHLAND lad my love was bom. 
The Lawlan' laws he held in scorn ; 
But he still was faithfu' to hig clan, 
My gallant, braw John Hlghlandman. 

CHORUS. 

Sing, hey my braw John Hij^landman ! 
Sing, ho my braw John Hlgtuanoman ! 
There's not a lad in n* the Tan' 
Was match for my John Highlandman. • 

II. 

With his philibeg an* tartan plaid. 
An' gnde claymore down by nit Bide, 
The ladies hearts he did trepan. 
My gallant* braw John Hlghlandman. 
Mng, hey, Ac. 



m. 
We ranged a' from Tweed to Spey, 
An' liv'd like lords and ladles gay ; 
For a Lawlnn's face he feared none. 
My gallant, braw John Hlghlandman. 
Sing, hey, ^cc. 

IV. 

They banish'd him beyond the sea. 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheek the pearls ran. 
Embracing my John Hlghlandman. 
Sing, hey, &c. 

V. 
But, oh ! they catch'd him at the last, 
And bound hnn in a dungeon fast ; 
My curse upon them every one. 
They've hang'd my braw Jolui Highlaudmait 
Sing, hey, <lcc. 

VI. 

And now a widow, I must raoum 
The pleasures that will ne'er return ; 
No comfort but a hearty can. 
When I think on braw John HighlandmiiQ. 
Sing, hey, &c. 

BKCITATIVO. 

A pigmy scraper, wi* his flddle, 

Wha us'd at tiysts and fairs to driddle, . 

Her strappia* Umb and gaacy middle, 

(He reach d nae hlghei% 
Had hol'd his heartie like a riddle. 

An' blawn't on Arc. 

Wi* hand on haunch, an' upward e'e. 
He croon'd his gamut, one, two, three. 
Then in an Arioso key. 

The wee Apollo 
Set off wl' Allegretto glee 

Uis glga solo. ' 

AIB. 

Tune--" Whistle owre the lave o't." 

I. 
Lbt me ryke np to dight that tear. 
An* go wi' me to be my dear. 
An' then your every care and fear 
May whistle owre the lave ot. 

CHOBUS. 

I am a flddier to my trade, 
And a' the tunes that e'er I play'd. 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was whistle owre the lave o't. 

II. 
At kirns and weddings we'se be there, 
An' 1 sae nicely's we will fare ; 
Well bouse about till Daddie Care 
Sings whistle o'er the lave o't. 
lam, &o, 

in. 
Sae merrily the banes we'll pyke. 
An' sun oursel's about the dyke. 
An' at our leisure, when we like, 
We'll whistle o're the lave o t. 
1 am, &c. 

IV. 

But bless me wi* your heaven o* charms. 
And while I kittle hair on thairms. 
Hunger, canld, an' a sic harms. 
May whistle owre the lave o t. 
lam, Ac 

BECITATTVO 

Her charms had struck a sturdy caird. 

As weel as poor gutscraper; 
He taks the flddier by the beard. 

And draws a rusty rapier- 
He swoor by a* was swearing worth. 

To speet him like a pliver. 
Unless ho would from that time forth, 

KelUiquish her for ever. 
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Wr ghastly e'e. poor tweedlc dee 

Upon his hankers bended. 
And pra7*d for grace wl' mef a* face, 

And sae the quarrel ended. 
Bat thoagh his little heart did grieve, 

When roand the tinkler prest her, 
Ue feigned to snirtle in his sleeve. 

When thus the calrd address'd her. 

AIB. 

TVne— " Gloat the Cauldron.** 
I. 

Mt bonnle lass, I work In brass, 

A tinkler in my station ; 
I've traveird round all Christian ground, 

In this my occupation. 
I've ta'en the gold, I've been enrolled 

In many a noble squadron: 
But vain they search'd, when off 1 march'd 

To go and clout the cauldron. 

I've ta*en the gold, Ac 

n 

Despise that shrimp, that wither'd Imp, 

wr a* his noise an* caprln*. 
An' tak* a share wi* those that bear 

The budget an* the apron. 
An' by that stoup, my faith and houp. 

An* by that dear Kllbalgie,"* 
If e'er ye want, or meet wi* scant. 

May I ne'er wet my craigle. 

An^by that stoup, Sx. 

BECiTATnro. 

The caird prevaU'd— the onblnshing fair 

In his embraces sank. 
Partly wi' love o'eroome sae sair, 

An*^ partly she was drunk. 
Sir Violino, jvith an air 

That sbow'd a man of spunk, 
Wish'd unison between the pair, 

An* made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night 

But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft 

That play'd a dame a shavie. 
The fiddler rak'd her fore and aft, 

Behint the chicken cavie. 
Her lord, aovight o' Homer's craft,i34 

Tho* limping with the spavlc, 
Ue hirpl'd up, and lap like daft, 

An* shor'd them Daintie Davie 
O* boot that night. 

He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed, 
Though Fortune sair upon him laid, 

His heart she ever roiss'd It, 
He had no wish but— to bo glad. 

Nor want but— when he thirsted ; 
He hated nought but— to be sad, 

And thus the Muse suggested. 

His sang that nighL 

AUL 

Tune— ''For a* tha*, an' a* that.** 

1. 
I AV a bard of no regard, 

Wi' gentle folks, an' a' that; 
But Homer-like, the glowran byke 

Frae town to town! draw that. 

CHORDS. 

For a' that, an' a' that; 

An' twice as meiklc's a' that ; 
I've lost but ane, I've two behin', 

I've wife enough for a' that. 

n. 
I never drank the Muse's stank, 

Castalia's bum, an' a* that ; 
But there it streams, and richly reams. 
My HeUcon I ca' that. 

For a* that, Ac. 



III. 



Great love I bear to a* the fair. 
Their humble slave, an' a' that: 

But lordly wiU, I hold it stiU 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 

For a' that, Ae, 

TV. 

In raptares sweet, this hoorwe meet, 

Wr matual love and a* that ; 
But for how lang tho flee may stang. 

Let Inclination law that. 

For a' that, Ac 

Their tricks and craft have put me daft, 
Tlicy've ta*cn me in, an* a^ that : 

But clear your decks, and here's the sex! 
I like the Jauds for a' that. 

For a* that, an* a' that. 
An' twice as mcikle's a' that : 

My dearest blnld, to do them gnld. 
They're welcome tiil't for a' thaL 

BECITATIVO. 

So sung the bard— and Nansie's wa's 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 

Re-echo*d from each month ; 
They toom*d their pocks, an* pawn'd their duda 
They scarcely left to co'er their fuds, 

Toqaen^ their lowln' drouth. 
Then owre again, the Jovial tlurang. 

The poet did request, 
To loose his pack and wale a sang, 
A ballad o'^the best: 
He rising, rejoicing. 

Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks round him. an* found them 
Impatient for the choras. 

AIB. 

TWfte^" Jolly mortals, flU year Olassas.** 

I. 
See ! the smoking bowl before us, 

Mark our Jovial ragged ring ! 
Round and round take up the choms. 

And in raptures let us sing. 

CHORUS. 

A flg for those by law protected ! 

Liberty's a serious feast ! 
Courts fur cowards were erected. 

Churches built to please the priest. 

II. 
What is title? what is treasure V 

What is repatatl<m's care ? 
If wo lead a life of pleasure, 
'Tls no matter how or where I 
A flg, Ac. 

III. 
With the ready trick and fable. 

Bound we wander all the day ; 
And at night, in bam or stable. 
Hug oar doxies on the hay. 
A flg, Ac 

IV. 

Does the train-attended carriage 
Through the country lighter rove ? 

Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love ? 
A flg, &c 

V. 

Life is all a variorom. 

We regard not how it goes; 
Let them cant about decorum 

Who have characters to lose. 
A flg, Ac 

n. 
Here's to budgets, bags, and wallets! 

Here's to all the wandering train ! 
Here's our ragged brats and caliets 1 

One and all cry ont, Amen \ 



A fig for those by law protocted ! 
Liberty's a glorious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Charches boUt to please the priest. 



BESS AND HEU SPUfNlKG WHEEL. 

And pleasure is a wanton trout, 

' ye drink but deep ye'U find him out, 
Then guldwlfe count, ice. 
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tam glen. 

Mr heart is a-brealiing, dear tittle, 
Some counsel unto me come leu', 

To anger them a' is a pity. 
But what wiU I do wi' Tam Glen ? 

I'm thinking, wl' sich a braw fellow, 
In poortith I might make a fen: 

Wnat care I in riches to wallow. 
If I maunna marry Tam Glen ? 

There's Lowrie the laird o' Drumellcr, 
"Gude day to you, brute," he coi&es ben 

lie brags and he biaws o' his siller, 
But when will he dance like Tam Glen ? 

3Iy mlnnic does constantly deave me, 
And bids me beware o' young men : 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 
But wlm can think sac o' Tam Glen? 

My daddie says, gin I'll forsake him. 
He'll gle Die guid h under marks ten: 

But, if it's ordaln'd 1 maun tak him, 
O wha wUl I get like Tam Glen? 

Yestreen at the Valentine's dealing, 
My heart to my mou' gied a sten ; 

For thrice I drew aue without failing. 
And thrice it was wrltten-Tam Glen I 

The last Hallowe'en I was wankln*. 
My droukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken ; 

Ills likeness cam up the house stankin*. 
And the very grey breeks o* Tam Glen I 

Come counsel, dear tlttie ! don't tarry ; 

ril gle you my bonnie black hen. 
Gin ye will advise me to marry 

The lad I lo'e dearly, Tam Glen. 



MY TOCHER'S THE JEWEL. 

O MEiKLB thinks my luvc o' my beauty. 

And meikle thhiks<my lu ve o' my kin ; 
But little Giinks my luve, I ken brawlie. 

My tocher's the jewel has charms for him, 
It's a' for the apple he'll nourish the tree ; 

It's a' for the nimney he'll cherish the bee ; 
My laddie's sae meikle in luve wl' the^ siller, 

lie canna hoe luve to spare fur me. 

Your proffer o' luve's an airl-penny. 

My tocher's the bargain ye wad buy ; 
But an* ye be crafty, I am cunnin'. 

Sue ye wi' anither your fortune maun try. 
Ye 're like te the bark o' yon rotten tree, 

Yti're like to the timmer o' yon rotten wood, 
Ye'li slip frae me like a knot less thread. 

And ye'U crack your credit wi* mae nor me, 



THEN GUIDWIFE COUNT THE LA WIN. 

Oanb is the day and mirk's the night. 

But we'll ne*er stray for fau't o' light. 

For ale and brandy's stars and moon. 

And bluid red wine*s the risin* sun. 

Then, Guldwlfe, count the lawin', the lawin*, the 

lavrin* 
Then, guidwife. count the lawin', and bring a 

coggie mair. 

There's wealth an* ease for gentlemen. 
And semple-folk maun fecht and feu' ; 
But here we're a' in ae accord. 
For ilka man that's drunk's a lord. 
Tlien guidwife count, &c. 

My coggie is a haly pool, 

That lieals the wounds o' care and dool ; 



An' 



WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI' AJI 
AULD MAN. 

What can a young lassie, what shall a young 
lassie. 
What can a young lassie do wi* an anhl man? 
Bad luck on the peunie that tempted my mhulo 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an' Ian* ; 
Bad luck on the pennie, &c. 

He's always compleenln* frae momln' to e'enln*. 
He hosts and be hirples the weary day lang; 

He's doy'lt and he's dozin', his bluid it is frozen, 
O, dreary's the night wl' a crazy auld man ! 

He hums and he hankers, ho frets and he can- 
kers; 
I never can please him, do a' tliat I can ; 
He's peevish, and jealous of a* the young 
fellows, 
O, dool on the day, I met wl* an auld man I 

My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
I'll do ray endeavour to follow her plan ; 

I'll cross hUn, and wrack him, until I heart- 
break him, 
And then his auld brass wiU boy me a new pan. 



THE BONNIE WEE THING. 

BoxNiK wee thing, cannic weo thing. 

Lovely wee thlnjg, Wert thou mine; 
I wad wear thee in my bosom. 

Lest my jewel I should tine ! 

Wistfully I look and languish, 
In that bonnie face of thine ; 

And my heart It stonnds wi' anguish, 
I^st my wee thing be na mine. 

Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty. 

In ac constellation shine ; 
To adore thee is my duty, 

Goddess o* this soul o' mine ! 
Bonnie wee, <&c. 



O, FOR ANE AND TWENTY, TAM! 
Tt/W6— "The Moudiewort" 

As' O, for ane and twenty, Tam ! 

An' hey, sweet ane and twenty, Tam I 
I'll leani my kin a rattlin sang, 

An' I saw ane and twenty, Tam ! 

They snool me sair, and baud me down, 
And gar me look like bl untie, Tam ! 

But three short years will soon wheel roun'- 
XnA then comes ane and twenty, Tam ! 
An* 0, for ane, &c. 

A glleb o' Ian', a claut o' gear. 
Was left mc by my auntie, Tam : 

At kith or kin I need na spier. 
An' I saw ane and twenty, Tam ! 
An' 0, for ane, &c. 

They'll hae me wed a wealthy coof, 

Tlko* I n^vself hae plenty, Twaa ; 
But hear'st thou laddie.— there's my loof,— 

I'm thine at ane and twenty, Tam! 
An' O, for ane, &e. 

BESS AND HEE SPINNING WHEEL. 

O, LEB2E me on my spinning wheel, 
O, leeze me on ray rock and reel; 
Frnc tap to tae that deeds me blen. 
And haps me flel and warm at e'en! 
I'll set me down and sing and spin. 
While laigh descends the simmer .sun. 
Blest wl' content, and milk and meal^ 
U, leeze me on my spinnmg wnecl. 
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On ilka hand the bnrnies trot, 
And meet below thy theekit cot ; 
The scented blrk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 
Alike to screen the birdie's nest, 
And little fishes' caller rest: 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel'. 
Where, biythe I tui-n my spinning wheel. 

On lofty aiks the cushats wail, 
And echo cons the doolfu' tale ; 
The lintwhites in the hazei braes, 
Delighted, rival ither's lays : 
The craik amang the claver hay. 
The paltrick whirrin o'er the ley. 
The swallow J inkling round my shlel. 
Amuse me at my spinning wheel. 

Wi' sma' to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O wha wad leave this humble state, 
For a' the pride of a' the great V 
Amid their flaring, idle toys, 
Amid their cumbrous, dlnsome jovs. 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel, 
Of Bessie at ber spinning wheel. 



COUNTRY LASSIE. 

IH simmer when the hay was mawn, 

And corn wav'd green in ilka field. 
While claver blooms white o'er the lea, 

And roses blaw in ilka bleld ; 
Biythe Bessie in the milking shiel, 

Says, "I'll be wed come o t what will ;" 
Oat spake a dame in wilnkled eild, 

*' O gude advisement comes nae ill." 

*' Its ye hae wooers mony a ane, 

And, lassie, ye're but young, ye ken; 
Then wait a wee, and cannle wale, 

A ronthie butt, a ronthie ben: 
There's Johnnie o' the Buskie-glcn, 

Fu' is his bam, f u' is his byre ; 
Tak this frae me. mv bonnle hen. 

It's plenty beets the luver's Arc." 

"For Johnnie o'er the Bnskie-glon, 

I dinna care a single file ; 
lie lo*es sae weel his scraps and kye, 

He has nae Inve to spare for me: 
But blythe's the blink o' Roble's e'e, 

And weel I wat he lo'es me dear ; 
Ae blink o' him I wad na gle 

For Bnskie-glen and a' his gear." 

" O thoughtless lassie ! life's a fanght. 

The canniest gate, the strife is sair ; 
But aye fa' han^t is fechtln' best, 

A hungry care's an nnco care : 
But some will spend, and some will spare. 

And wilfn* folk maun hae their will; 
Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair, 

Keep mind that ye maun drink the yilL" 

" O gear will bay me rigs o' land, 

And gear will bay me sheep and kye ; 
But the tender heart o' leesome lave, 

The gowd and siller canna bay : 
We may be poor,— Robie and I, 

Light is the burden lave lays on; 
Content and love brings peace and Joy— 

What mair tiae queens upon a throne ?" 



FAIR ELIZA. 

A QASLTO AIR. 

Turn again, thon fair Eliza, 
Ae kind blink before we part, 

Rew on thy despairing lover 1 

Canst thou break bis faithfu' heart ? 

Turn again, thou fair Eliza; 
If to love thy heart denies. 

For pity hide the cruel sentence 
Under friendship's kind disguise t 



Thee, dear maid, hae 1 offended? 

The offence is loving thee : 
Canst thou wreck his peace for ever, 

Wha for thine wad gladly die ? 
While the life beats in my bosom, 

Thon Shalt mix in ilka throe : 
Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 

Ae sweet smile on me bestow ! 

Not the bee upon the bosom. 

In the pride o' sinny noon ; 
Not the little sporting fairy. 

All beneath tne sinuner moon ; 
Not the poet in the moment 

Fancv lightens on his e'e, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture 

That thy presence gies to me. 



THE POSIE. 

Oh, Lave will venture In, where It dare na well 

be seen,— 
Oh, love will venture in where wisdom ance hns 

been: 
But I win down yon river rove, among the wood 

sae green— 
And a' to pu' a posie to my ain dear May. 

The primrose I will pa', the firstling o' the year. 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem o' my dear. 
For she's the pink o' womankind, and blooms 
wlthont a peer— 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

I'll pu* the badding rose, when Phoebot peepa in 

view. 
For it's like a baomy kiss o' her sweet bonnle 

mou' ! 
The hyacinth's for constancy wi' Its unchanging 

Dine— 
An' a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair. 
And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily there ; 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air— 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The hawthOTn I will pa', wi' its locks o' siller 

grey. 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' 

day; 
But the songster's nest within the bash I winna 

tak away— 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

The woodbine I will pu' when e'ening star in 

near. 
And the diamond-draps o' dew shall bo her e'en 

sae clear; 
The violet's for modesty which weel she fa's to 

wear— 
And a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

I'll tie the posie round wi' the silken band o' 

lave, 
And I'll place it in her breast, and I'll swear by 

That to my latest draught o' life the band shaU 
n'er remove^ 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May, 



THE BANKS O' DOON. 

YB^banks and braes o' bonnie Doon. 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 
How oan ye chant ye little birds, 

And I sae -weary fu' o' care ; 
Thou'll break my heart thou warbling bird, 

That wantons thro' the flowering thorn: 
Thon minds me o' departed joys, 

Departed— never to return. 

Oft hae I rov'd by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 

And ilka bird sang o' its lave. 
And, fondly, sae did I o' mine. 



AFTON WATEB. 
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Wr lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 
Fn' sweet upon its thorny three ; 

And my fause lover stole my rose. 
Bat ah ! he left the thorn wl' me. 



SIC A WIFE AS WILLIE HAD. 

Willie Wastlb dwait on Tweed, 

The spot they ca'd it Llnkamdoddle ; 
Willie was a wabster guid, 

Could stown a cine wi' ony bodie ; 
He bad a wife was doar and din, 
O, Tinkler Madgie was her mlther— 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gio a button for her. 

She had an e'e— she has but ane, 
The cat has twa the very colour; 

Five rnsty teeth, forbye a stump, 
A clapper tongue wad deave a miller ; 

A whiskln' beard about her mou', 
Her nose and chin they threaten Itlier ; 
Sic a wife, dec. 

She's bow-hough'd, she's helnshlnncd. 

Aelimpin' leg a hand -breed shorter; 
She's twisted right, she's twisted loft, 

To balance fair in ilka quarter: 
She has a hump upon her breast, 

The twin o' that upon her shouthcr ; 
Sic a wife, &c. 

Anld baudrons bv the Ingle sits. 

An' wl' her loot her face a-washin' ; 
But Willie's wife is nae sae trig. 

She dights her grunzle wl' a hushion ; 
Her wailie nelves like midden creels, 
Her face wad fyle the Logan Water ; 
Sic a wife as WlHie hac^ 
I wad na gie a button for her. 



GLOOMY DECEMBER. 

Ance mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Ance mair T hail thee, wi' sorrow and care; 
Sad was the parting thou mak'st me remember. 

Parting wr Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mair I 
Fond lovers' parting Is sweet painful pleasure, 

Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour ; 
But the dire feeling, Oh! farewell for ever, 

Is anguish unmingl'd and agony pure. 

Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 

"nil the last leaf o' the summer is flown, 
Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 

Since my last nope and last comfort is gone ! 
Still as I hall thee, thou gloomy December, 

Still shall I hail -thee wi' sorrow and care ; 
For sad was the parting thou mak'st me remem- 
ber, 

Parting wi' Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mair. 



EVAN BANKS. 
Slow spreads the gloom my soul desires. 
The sun from India's shore retires ; 
To Evan banks, with temp'rate ray. 
Home of my youth, it leads the day. 
Oh I banks to me for ever dear ! 
Ohl streams whose murmurs still 1 hear! 
Ah ! all my hopes of bliss reside. 
Where Evan mingles with the Clyde. 

And she, in simple beauty drest, 
Whose image lives withm my breast ; 
Who trembUng heard ray piercing sigh, 
And long pursu'd me with her eye ! 
Does sho, with heart unchang'd as mine, 
Oft in the vocal bowers recline ? 
Or where yon grot o'erhangs the tide. 
Muse while the Evan seeks tlie Clyde ? 

Ye lofty banks that Evan bound ! 
Ye lavish woods that wave around. 
And o'er the stream your shadows throWf 
Whlcli fwet tly winds so far below ; 



What secret diarm to mem'rv brings, 
A.11 that on Evan's border springs? 
Sweet banks ! ye bloom by Mary's side ? 
Blest stream ! she views thee haste to Clyde. 

Can all the wealth of India's coast 
Atone for years in absence lost? 
Ketum, ye moments of delight, 
With richer treasures bless my sight ! 
Swift from this desert let me part. 
And fly to meet a kindred heart I 
Nor more may aught my steps divide. 
From that dear stream wliich flows to Clyde. 



WILT THOU BE MY DEA&IE? 

Wilt thou be my dearie? 

When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 
O wilt thou let me cheer tnee ? 

By the treasure of my soul. 
And that the love I bear thee ! 

I swear and vow, that only thou 
Shall ever be my dearie. 

Only thou, I swear and vow, 

Shall ever t>e my dearie. 

Lassie, say thou lo*es me : 

Or, if thou wilt na be my aln, 
Sae na thon'lt refuse me : 

If it winna, canna be. 
Thou for thine, may choose me: 

Let me, lassie, quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo'es rae. 

Lassie, let me quickly die, 

Trusting that thou lo'es me. 



SHE'S FAIR AND FAUSE. 
She's fair and fause that causes my smart, 

I lo'ed her meikle and lang ; 
She's broken her vow, she's broken my heart, 

And I may e'en gae hang. 
A coof cam In wi' roth o' gear. 
And I hae tint ray dearest dear, 
But woraan is but warld's gear, 

Sae let the boiinic lass gang. 

Whate'er ye be that woman love, 

To this be never blind— 
Nae ferlie 'tis tho' fickle she prove, 

A woman has't by kind: 
O, woman lovely, woman fair! 
An angel form's fa'n to thy share, 
'Twad been o'er meikle to glen thee mair— 

I mean an angel mind. 

AFTON WATER. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 

l)rfl.6s * 
Flow gently. I'll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her 

dream. 

Thou stock-dove whoso echo resounds thro' the 
glen, 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds In ywi thorny den. 

Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming for- 
bear, 

I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 



How lofty, sweet Afton, thy nel§hbonring hills, 
•K*d 
rills; 



Far mark*'d with the counses of clear winding 



Tliere daify I wander as noon rises high, 
My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green valleys be- 
low. 

Where wild In tlie woodlands the primroses 
blow : 

There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented MrK ihades my Mary and 
met 



do 
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TIio crjstul stream, Afton, how luvcly It glides, 
And winds by the cut where my Mary resides ; 
flow wanton thy waters her suowv feet lave, 
As, gathering sweet flowerets, she stems thy 
I clear wave. 

flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 

' braes. 
Flow gently, sweet rlrer, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary's asleep by thy mnrmuring stream* 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her 
dream. 



BONNIE BELL. 

The smiling Spring comes in rejoicing, 

And surly winter grimly flics; 
Now crystal clear are the lalling waters. 

And bonny blue are the sunny skies; 
Fresh o'er the mountains breaks forth 
morning, 
Tlie ev'nlng gilds the ocean's swell ; 
All creatures joy in tlie sun's returning. 
And I rejoice in my Lonnie BelL 

Tlic flow*ry .Spring leads snnny Summer, 

And yellow Autumn presses near. 
Tlicn iQ his turn comes gloomy Winter, 

'Till smiling Spring again appear, 
Tlius seasons dancing, life advancing, 

Old Time and Nature their changes tell. 
But never ranging, still unchanging 

I adore my bonnie Bell. 



tho 



THE GALLANT WEAVER. 

Where C^art rins rowln to the sea. 
By raony a flow'r and spreading tree, 
Thers lives a lad, the lad for me, 
lie is a gallant weaver. 

Oh I had wooers ancht or nine. 
They gied me rings and ribbons flAe : 
And I was fcar'd my heart would tiue, 
And I gied it to tho weaver. 

My da Jdlo signed my tocher-band 
Tb gie the lad that has the land. 
But to my heart I'll had my hand. 
And give it to the weaver. 

While birds reJoice in loafy bowers; 
While bees delight in opening flowers ; 
Wliile corn grows green in simmer showers, 
I'll love my gallant weaver. i» 



LOUIS, WHAT RECK I BY TIIEE? 

Louis, what reck 1 by thee. 

Or Ueordie on his ocean? 
Dyvour, l>eggar lonns to me— 

I reign in Jeanie's bosom. ' 

Ixst lier crown ray love her law. 
And in her breast enthrone ine : 

Kings and nations— swith awa' ! 
Jteif randies, I disown ye ! 



FOR THE SAKE OF SOMEBODY. 

My heart is sair— 1 dare nac tell— 

My heart is soir for somebody ; 
1 could wake a winter night 
For the sake of somebody. 
Oh-hon ! for somebody ! 
Oli-hey I for somebody ! 
I could range the world around. 
For the sake of somel>ody. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 

O sweetly smile on somebody I 
Frue ilka a danger keep him free. 
And send me safe my somebody \ 
Oh-hon ! for someliody I 
Oh-heyl for somebody I 
I wad do— what wad 1 not? 
For the sake of somebody ! 



THE LOVELY LASS OF INVERNESS 

The lovely lass o' Inverness, 

Nae Joy nor pleasure can she see ; 
For e'en and morn she cries, alas ! 

And aye the saut tear blins her e'e : 
Drnmossie moor, Dmmossie day, 

A waefu' day it was to me ; 
For their I lust my father dear. 

My father dear, ond brethren three. 

Xhcir winding sheet the bloody clay. 

Their graves are growing green to sec: 
And by them lies the dearest lad 

Tliat ever blest a woman's e'e ! 
Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluldy imin, I trow, thou be ; 
For mony a heart thou hast made salr, 

That ne'er did wrong to thine or thee. 



A MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR THE DEATH 
OF HER SON. 

riuw— "Finlayston House.' 

Fate j^ave the word, the arrow sped. 

And pierced my darling's heart : 
And with him all the Joys are fled 

Life can to me impart. 
By cruel hands the sapling drops. 

In dust dlshonour'd laid : 
So fell the pride of all my hopes, 

My age's future shade. 
Tlie mother linnet In the brake 

Bewails her ravished young; 
So I for my lost darling's sake. 

Lament the live-long day. 
Daath, oft I've fear'd thy fatal blow. 

Now fond I bare my breast. 
O do thou kindly lay me low 

With him I love at rest ! 



MAY, THY MORN. 
O May, thy mom was ne'er sao sweet. 

As the mirk night o' December; 
For sparkling was the rosy wine. 
And private was the chamber: 
And dear was she I dama name, 
Jtnt I will aye remember! 
And dear, &c. 

And here's to them, that, iikC oorsel'. 
Can push about the Jorum : 

And hero's to them that wish us weel. 
May a' that's gude watch o'er them ! 

And here's to them, we dama tell, 
Tlie dearest o' the quorum. 
And here's to, &e. 



O WHAT YE WHA'S IN YON TOWN. 

O WHAT ye wha's in yon town, 
Yo see the e'ening sun upon? 

The fairest dame's in yon town, 
Tliat e'en sun Is shining on. 

Now haply down yon gay green shaw 
She wanders by yon spreading tree; 

How blest ye flow'rs that mind her blaw. 
Ye catch the glances o' her e'e! 

How blest ye birds that round her sing. 
And welcome in the blooming year. 

And doubly welcome be the spring. 
The season to my Lucy dear ! 

Tlio sun blinks blythe on yon town. 
And on yon bonnie braes of Ayr; 

But my delight in yon town. 
And dearest bliss, is Lucy fair. 

Without my love, not a' the charms, 
0' paradise could yield me Joy; 

But gle niy Lucy in my arms, 
And welcome Lapland's dreary sky I 
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My cav6 wad be a lovcf's bower, 
Tho' raging winter rent tlic air; 

And slie a lovely little tlower, 
Tliat I wad tent and slicltcr there, 

sweet is she In yon town. 

Yon sinkin snn's ganc down apon ; 
A fairer than's In yon town, 

His setting beam ne'er shone upon. 
If angry fate has sworn my foe, 

And saffering I am doora'd to bear ; 

1 careless quit aaght else below. 
But spare me— spare me Lucy dear ! 

For while life's dearest blood is warm, 
Ac thought frae her shall ne'er depart, 

And she—as fairest Is her form ! 
She has the truest kindest hoart,iM 



A RED, KED ROSE. 

O ws love's like a red, red rose. 
That's newly sprung in June: 

my love's like the melody 
Tliat's sweetly play'd in tunc. 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep In love am I : 
And I win love thee still, my dear, 

'Till a' the seas gang dry. 

*T111 a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi* the sun 

1 will love thee still, my dear. 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only love I 
And faro thee weel a wlille! 

And I will come again, my love, 
Tho' it were ten thousand mile. 



A VISION. 

As I stood by yon roofless tower. 

Where tho wa'-flower scents the dewy air, 
Where th' howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 

And tells the midnight moon her care. 

Tlic winds were laid, tho air was stIU, 
Tlic stars they shot alangthe sky ; 

Tlie fox was howling on the hill, 
Wluise distant echoing glens reply. 

The stream adown its hazelly path, 
Was rushing by the rnin'd \\(i\ 

Hasting to Join the sweeping 2sUti), 
Wluisc distant roariug swells and fa's. 

TIjc cauld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi' hissing eerl» din : 

Athort the lift they sturt and shift, 
Like fortune's favours' tint as win. 

By heedless chance I tuni'd mine eyes. 
And, by the moon-beam, shook, to see 

A stem and stahvart gliaist arise, 
Attir'd as minstrels wont to be. 

Had I a statue been o' stane. 

His darin look had daunted me ; 
And on his bonnet prav'd was plain, 

Tlie sacred posie— Liberty ! 

And frae his harp sic strains did flow. 
Might roused tho siumb'ring dead to bear ; 

But oh. It was a tale of woe. 
As ever met a Briton's ear! 

He sang wi' Joy for his former day. 
He weeping wail'd his latter times 

But what he said It was nae play, 
I winua Ycntar't in my rliymes.l^' 



COPY OF A POETICAL AI)t)KESS TO MB. 
WILLIAM TYTLER, 

WITH THE PKKSENT OV THE BAKD'S PICTUBE. 

R£%'EBED defender of beauteous Stuart, 
Of Stuart, a name once respected— 

A name, which to love was the mark of a true 
heart. 
But now 'tis despised and neglected. 

Tho' sometliing like moisture conglobes lu my 
eye. 
Let no one misdeem me disloyal ; 
A poor friendless wand'rer may well claim a 
sigh. 
Still more, if that wand'rer were royal. 

My fathers that name have rever'd on a throne ; 

My fathers have fallen to right it ; 
Those fathers would spurn their degenerate son, 

I'hat name should he scofllngly slight it. 

Still in prayers for King George I most heartily 
Join, 
The Queen and the rest of the gentry: 
Be they wise, be they foolish, is nothing of 
mme ; 
Th sir title's avow'd by the country. 

Bnt why of that epocha make such a fuss. 

That gave us the Hanover stem ; 
If bringing them over was lucky for us, 

I'm sure 'twas as lucky for them. 

But loyalty, true I we're on dangerous ground. 
Who knows how the fashions may alter, 

Tho doctrine, to-day, that Is loyalty soundf. 
To-morrow may bring ns a halter I 

I send yon a trifle, a head of a bard, 

A trifle scarce worthy your care ; 
But accept it, good sir, as a mark of regard. 

Sincere as a saint's dying prayer. 

Now life's chilly evening dim shades ou your eye. 

And nshers the long dreary night : 
Bnt you, like tho star that athwart gilds the sky. 

Your course to the latest Is bright. 

My muse Jilted me here, and turned a comer 
on me, and I have not got again Into her goixl 

f graces. Do me the Justice to believe me sincere 
n my grateful remembrance of tho many 
civilities you have honoured me with since 1 
came to Edinburgh, and in assuring you that I 
have the honour to be, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your obliged and very bumble Ser^'ant, 
Edinburgh, 1787. R. Bubxs. 



CALEDONIA. 

T'tfWtf— "Caledonian Hunt's Delight.''^ 

There was once a day— but old Time then was 
young— 
That brave Caledoniii, the chief of her line. 



From some of yonr northern deities sprung, 
(Who knows not that brave Ca" 
divine?) 



From Tweed to tho Oreades was her domain. 
To hunt, or to pasture, or to do wliat she 
would : 
Her heavenly relations there fixed her reign. 
And plcdg'd her their godheads to warrant it 
good. 

A lambkin In peace, bnt a lion In war. 

The pride of her kindred the heroine grew: 
Her grandsire, old Odin, triumphantly swore,— 
" Whoe'er shall provoke thee th' encoimter 
shall rue !" 
With tillage or pasture at times she would sport. 
To feed her fair flocks by her green rustling 
com; 
But chiefly the woods were her fav'rite resort. 
Her darling amusement, the hounds and the 
horn. 
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Long qniet she relgn'd ; 'till thitherward steers 
A flight of bold eagles from Adria's strand :is< 

Repeated, successive, for many long years, 
liiey darlcen'd the air, and they plnndered the 
land: 

riicir pounces were murder, and terror their 

They'd conquer*d and ruin'd a world beside : 
She took to her hills aud her arrows let fly— 
The daring invaders they fled or they died. 

The fell Harpy-raven took wing from the north, 
The scourge of the seas, and the dread of the 
shore ;««> 
The wild Scandinavian boar issued forth 

To wanton in carnage, and wallow in gore :>«> 
O'er countries and kingdoms their fury pre- 
vail'd, 
Ko arts could appease them, nor arms could 
repel; 
But brave Caledonia in vain they assaii'd, 
At Large well can witness, and Loncartie 
teU^" 

The cameleon-savagc distnrb'd her repose. 
With tumult, disquiet, rebellion and strife : 

Provoked beyond bearing, at last she rose. 
And robb'd him at once of his hopes and his 
life:"2 

The Anglian lion, the terror of France. 

Oft prowling, ensanguine'd the Tweed's silver 
flood; 
But taught by the bright Caledonian lance, 

He leftmfed to fear in his own native wood. 

Thus bold, Independent, unconquer'd, and free, 

Her bright course of glory for ever shall run : 
For brave Caledonia immortal must be ; 

I'll prove it from Euclid as clear as the sun : 
Rectangle-triangle, the figure we'll choose. 

The upright Is Chance, and old Time is the 
base; 
But brave Caledonia's the hypothenase ; 

llien ergo she'll match them, and match them 
always.i« 



THE FOLLOWING POEM 

WAS WRITTEN TO A GBNTLEMAIT WHO HAD SBNT 
HIM A MEWSPAPEB, AND OFFERED TO CONTIMDB 
IT FREE OF EXPENSE. 

Kind sir, I've read your paper through, 

And faith, to me, 'twas really new ! 

How guessed ye, sir, what maist I wanted? 

This mony a day I've grain'd and gaunted. 

To ken what French mischief was brewin' ; 

Or what the drumlie Dutch were doln' ; 

That vile doup-skelper Emperor Joseph, 

If Venus yet had got his nose off ; 

Or how the collieshangle works 

Atweenthe Russians and the Turks; 

Or if the Swede, before he halt. 

Would play anlther Charles the Twalt: 

If Denmark, ony body spak o*t ; 

Or Poland, who had now the tack o't; 

How cut-throat Prussian blades were hlngin'; 

How libbet Italy was singin : 

If Spaniard, Portuguese, or Swiss, 

Were sayin or takin ought amiss : 

Or how our merry lads at hame, 

In Britain's court kept up the game : 

How royal George— the Lord lenk o'er hhn!— 

Was managing St. Stephen's quoruot ; 

If sleekit Oiatham Will was livbi'. 

Or glaiklt Charlie got his nieve In; 

How daddle Bnrke the plea was cookin', 

If Warren Hastings' neck was yeukln' ; 

How cesses, stents, and fees were raxed, 

Or if bare a— yet were taxed ; 

The newso' princes, dukes, and earls. 

Pimps, sharpers, bawds, and opera-girls ; 

If that daft bubkic, Geordie Wales, 

Was threshln* still At hizzles' tails. 



Or if he was growin oughtlins denser. 
And no a perfect kintra cooser.— 
A' this and mair I never heard of ; 
And, but for yon, I might despair'd of ; 
So gratefu', back your news I send you, 
^d pray, a' guld things may attend yoa ! 

NOTE. 

Complaining that the paper above mentioned 
did not come regularly. 

Dear Peter, dear Peter, 
We poor sons of metre 
Are often negleckit, ye ken, 
For Instance, your sheet, man ; 
Clhough glad I'm to see't, man,) 
I get it no ac day in ten. 

Ellisland, Monday Morning, 1709. 



POEM. 

ON PASTORAL POITRT. 

Hail, Poesie ! thou nymph reserved '. 

In chase 0' thee, what crowds hae swerved 

Frae common sense, or sunk enerved 

Mang heaps o' clavers ; 
And ock! owre aft thy joes hae starved, 

'Mid a' thy favours I 

Say, Lassie, why thy train amang, 
Willie loud the trump's heroic clang. 
And socks or buskin skelp alang 

To death or marriage : 
Scarce ane has tried the shepherd-sang 

But wi' miscarriage V 

In Homer'scraft Jock Milton thrives ; 
Eschylus' pen Will Shakespear drives; 
Wee Pope, the knurlln', 'till him rives 

Horatian fame ; 
In thy sweet sang, Barbauld, survives 

Even Sappho's flame. 

But thee, Theocritus, wha matches ':» 
They're no lierd's ballats, Maro's catches; 
Squire Pope but busks his skinlin' patches 

O' heathen tatters : 
I pass by hunders, nameless wretches, 

That ape their betters. 

In this braw age o' wit and lear, 
Will nane the Shepherd's whistle mail 
Blaw sweetly, in its native air 

And rural grace; 
And wi' the far-famed Grecian share 

A rival place ? 

Yes ! there is ane ; a Scottish callan ! 
There's ane ; come forrit, honest Allan ! 
Thou need na Jouk behint the hallan, 

A chiel so clever * 
The teeth o' time may gnaw Tamtallan, 

But thou's for ever. 

Thou paints auld nature to the nines, 

In thy sweet Caledonian lines ; 

Nae gowden stream thro' myrtles twines, 

Where Philomel, 
While nightly breezes sweep the vines, 

Her griefs wiUteU I 

In gowany glens thy bnrnle strays. 
Where bonnie lasses bleach their claes; 
Or trots by hazely shaws or braes, 

Wi' hawthorns gray, 
Where blackbirds Join the shepherd^s hiys, 

At close o' day. 

Thy rural loves are nature's sel' ; 
Nae bombast spates o' nonsense swell ; 
Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell 

O" witchin' love. 
That charm that can the strongest quell, 

The sternest move. 



SONNET ON THE DEATH OP MR. HIDDEL. 
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ON THE BATTLE OF 8HERIFP-MUIR. 

BETWEEN THE DUKE OP ARGYLB AND TBI BARL 

OF MAE. 

" O, CASC re here tlie fight to shun, 

Or herd the sheep wi me, man'/ 
Or were ye at the Sherra>mnlr, 

And did the battle see, manV'* 
" I saw the battle, salr and tengh, 
And reekin*-red ran mony a sheiigh, 
My heart, for fear, gae songh for sough, 
To hear the thuds, and see the cluds, 
0' clans frae woods, in tartan duds, 

Wha glaum'd at kingdoms three, man. 

The red-coat lads, wi* black cockades, « 

To meet them were na slow, man; 
They ntsh'd, and posh d, and blnid ontgush'd, 

And mon V a bouk did l&\ man : 
The great Argyle led on his flies, 
1 wat they glanced twenty miles: 
They hack d and hashed while broadswords 

clashed, 
And thro' they dash'd, and hew'd, and smasb'd. 

Till fey men died awa', man. 

But had yon seen the phUabegs, 

And skyrin tartan trews, man, 
When in the teeth they dar'd our Whigs 

And covenant true-blues, man ; 
In lines extended lang and large. 
When bayonets opposed the large. 
And thousands llsten'd to the charge. 
Wi' Highland wrath they frae the sheath, 
Drew blades o' death, tin, out o' breath, 

They fled like frighted does, map." 

*^ O how dell, Tam, can that be true ? 

The chase gaed frae the North, man ; 
I saw myself, they did pursue 

The horseman back to Forth, man; 
And at Dumblane, In my ain sight. 
They took the brig wl' a their might : 
AJia straught to Stirling winged their flight , 
But cursed lot ! the gates were shat. 
And mony a Inmted poor red-coat. 

For fear amaist did swarf, man." 

"Mr sister Kate came np the gate 

Wi' crowdie unto me, man : 
She swore she saw some rebels run, 

Frae Perth unto Dundee, man; 
Their left-hand general had nae skill, 
The Angus lads had nae good will 
That day their nelboort' blood to spill ; 
Forfear, by foes, that they should lose 
Their cogs o' brose— all crying woes, 

And 80 it goes, you see, man. 

They've lost some gallant gentlemen, 

Amang the Highmnd clans, man ; 
I fear my Lord Panraure Is slain. 

Or fallen in whinrish hands, man ■ 
Now wad ve sing this double fight. 
Some fell for wrang, and some for right ; 
Bnt mony bade the world gnid-nlght ; 
Then ye may tell, how pelland mell. 
By red claymores, and muskets' kneil, 
Wl' dying yell, the Tories felU 



And Whigs to hell didHee, raan."H4 



SKETCH ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

TO USS. DUNLOP, 1790. 

This day. Time winds th' exhausted chain, 
To run the twelvemonths' length again : 
I see the old, bald-pated fellow t 
With ardent eyes, complexion sallow. 
Adjust the unimpair'd machine. 
To wheel the equal, dull routine. 

The absent lover, minor heir, 
In vain assail him with their prayer. 
Deaf as my friend, he sees them press, 
Nor makes the hour one moment less. 



Will yon (the Major's with the hounds, 

The happy tenants share his rounds 

Coila's fair Rachel's care to-day, •«» 

And blooming Keith's engaged with Gray;) 

From housewife cares a minute borrow— 

—That grandchild's cap will do to-morrow— 

And join with me a moralizing. 

This day's propitious to be wise in. 

First, what did yesternight deliver ? 

"Another vear is gone for ever," 

And what is this day's strong suggestion! 

*'The passing moment's all we rest on !" 

Rest on— for what ? What do we hero ? 

Or why regard the' passing year'r* 

Will time, amus'd with proverb'd lore. 

Add to our date one minute more 'i 

A few days may— a few vears must— 

Repose us in the silent dust. 

Then is it wise to damp our bliss ? 

Yes— all such reasonings are amiss ! 

The voice of nature loudly cries. 

And many a message from the skies, 

That something in us never dies : 

That on this frail, uncertain state. 

Hang matters of eternal weight ; 

That future-life In worlds unknown 

Must take Its hue from this alone: 

Whether as heavenly glory bright, 

Or dark as misery's woeful night. 

Since then, my honour'd first of friends, 

On this poor being all depends : 

Let us th' Important now employ. 

And live as those who never die. 

Tho'you, with days and honours crowtt'd* 

Witness that filial circle round. 

(A sight life's sorrows to repulse, 

A sight pale Envy to convQlse) 

Others now dahn your chief regard ; 

Yourself, you wait your bright reward. 



BXTEUPORE, 

ON THE LATE MR. WILLIAM SMBLLIE,14« 

AUTHOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, AND MEMBER OP THE ANTIQUARIAN AND 
ROYAL SOCIETIES OF EDINBURGH. 

Shrewd Willie Smellle to Crochallan eame. 
The old cock'd hat. the grey snrtout, the same ; 
His bristilng beard Just rising in lU might. 
'Twas four long nights and days to shaving 

night; 
His uncombed grizzly locks wild, staring, 

thatch'd. 
A head for thought profound and clear, im- 

match'd ; 
Yet, tho' his caustic wit was biting rude. 
His heart was warm, benevolent and good 



POETICAL INSCRIPTION, FOR AN ALTAR 
TO INDEPENDENCE, 

AT KERROUGHTREE, THE SEAT OF MR. HERO^*— 
WRITTEN IN SUMMER, 1795. 

Thou of an independent mind. 

With soul resolved, with soul resigned: 

Prepared Power's proudest frown to brave, 

Who wilt thou be, nor have a slave ; 

Virtue alone who dost revere. 

Thy own reproach alone dost fear. 

Approach this shrine, and worship here. 



SONNET ON THE DEATH OF MR. 
RIDDEL. 
No more, ye warblers of the wood— no more, 
Nor pour your descant, grating, on my ear.- 
Thou young-eyed Spring thy charms I cannot 

More welcome were to me grim Winter's wildest 
roar. 



BURNS' POETICAL WOKKS. 



How can ye please, yo flowers, with all yonr 
dyes? 
Te blow upon the sod that wraps roy friend: 
How can I to the timefal strain attend ? 
That strain jMurs round th* ontimoly tomb 
where Biddel lies :i«7 

Yes, pour, ye warblers, pour the notes of woe. 
And soothe the Vlrtnes weeping on his bier; 
Tlie Man of Worth, and has not left his peer. 

Is In his 'narrow house' for ever darkly low. 

Thee, Spring, again with Joy shall others greet: 

He, mem'ry of my loss wUl only meet ! 

MONODY ON A LADY FAMED FOU HER 
CAPRICE. 

How cold Is that bosom which folly onoe flr*d! 
How pale Is that cheek where the rouge lately 
gllsten'd! 
How silent that tongue which the echoes oft 
tired! 
How dull is that ear which to flattery so 
listened ! 

If sorrow and anguish their exit await. 
From friendship and dearest affection re> 
moved ! 

How doubly severer, Eliza, thy fate. 
Thou dieast unwept, as thou Uvcdst unloved! 

Loves, Graces, and VIriues, I call not on you ; 

So shy, grave, and distant, ye shed not a 
tear: 
But come, all ye offiipringR of Folly so true. 

And flowers let us cull for Eliza^s cold bier. 

We'll search through the garden for each silly 
flower. 
We'll roam through the forest for each idle 

But chiefly the nettle, so typical, shower. 
For none e'er approach'd her but rued the 
rash deed. 

We'll sculpture the marble, we'll measure the 
lay; 
Here vanity strums on her idiot lyre ; 
There keen Indignation shall dart on her prey. 
Which spuming Contempt shall redeem from 
ills ire. 



THE EPITAPH. 

Here lies, now a prey to insulting neglect. 
What once was a butterfly gay In lire's beam ; 

Want only of wisdom denied her respect. 
Want <mly of goodness denied her esteem. 



ANSWER TO A MANDATE. 

SENT BT THE SURVSTOR OF THE WINDOWS, CAR- 
RIAGES, Ac, TO EACH FARMER, ORDERING HIM 
TO SEND A SIGNED UST OP HIS HORSES, SER- 
VANTS, WBEEL-CARRIAGPA AC, AND WHETHER 
BE WAS A. MARRIED MAN OR A BACUELO. - AND 
WHAT CHILDREN THET HAD. 

Sir, as your mandate did request, 
I send you here a faithfu' list. 
My horses, servants, carts, and gralth. 
To which I'm free to tak my altb. 

Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 
I hae four brutes o' gallant mettle, 
As ever drew before a pettle. 
My hand-aforc*s.i-t< a guld auld has-been. 
And wight and wllfu' a' his days been; 
My hand a bin's, !«• a weel gauh fllly, 
Wha aft has borne me safe frae Killio ;1m 
And yonr auld borough mony a time. 
In days when riding was nae crime- 
But ance. when In my wooing pride, 
I like a blockhead boost to ride. 
The wllfu' creature sae I put to, 
(Lord pardon a' my sins and that too !) 



1 play'd my fllLv' sic a shavie. 
She's a* bcdevll'd with the spavle. 
My fur-a-hln'«,i« a wordy licnsr. 
As e'er In tug or tow was traced : 
The fourth's a Highland Donald hastie, 
A damn'd red-wud,.Kllbumie blast ic! 
Forby a cowte, of cowtes the wale. 
As ever ran before a tall ; 
An' he be spared to be a beast, 
He'H draw me fifteen pund at least. 

Wheel carriages I hae but few- 
Three carts, and twa are feckly new ; 
An auld whcel-barrow, mair for token, 
Ae leg and balth the trams are broken ; 
Lfuade a poker o' the spin'le. 
And my auld mither brunt the trin'lo. 
For men, I've three mischievous boys. 
Run-dells for rantin' and for noise , 
A gadsman ane, a thresher t'other. 
We Davoc bauds the nowte In fothcr 

I rule them, as I aught, discreetly. 
And often labour them completely ; 
And aye on Sundays, duly, nightly. 
I on the questions targe tnera tightly. 
Till, faith ; wee Davoc's grown sae gleg, 

Sho' scarcely langer than my leg) 
e'll screed you alt ^eettial ceding, 
As fast as ony in the dwalling. 
I've nane in female servant station, 

iLord keep me aye frae a' temptation !) 
[ hae nae wife, and that my buss la, 
And ye hae laid nae tax on misses : 
Wl' weans I'm mair than weel contented. 
Heaven sent me ane mair than 1 wanted : 
My sonsie, smirking, dear-bought Bess, 
She stares the daddie in her face. 
Enough of ought ye like but grace. 
But her, my bonny, sweet, wee lady, 
I've said enough for her already, 
And if ye tax her or her mlthcr. 
By the J^rd ye'se get them a' thcgither! 

And now, remember, Mr. Aiken. 
Nae kind of license out I'm taking. 
Thro' dirt and dub for Ufe I'll paldle. 
Ere I sae dear pay for a saddle ; 
And a' my gates on foot I'll shank It, 
I've sturdy stumps, the Lord be tlianklt ! 
So dlnna put me In your buke, 
Nor for my ten white shillings luke. 

This list wi' my aln hand I've wrote it, 
Hie day and date as under notit : 
Then know all ye whom it concerns, 
Subscripsihukt 

Robert Bi:rxs. 

SONG. 

Nae gentle dames, tho' e'er sae fair ;i^ 
Shall ever be my muse's care; 
Their title's a' are empty show ; 
Ole me n^ Highland Lassie, O ! 

Within the glen sae bushy, O! 

Aboon the plain sae rush, O ! 

I set me down, wi' right good will, 

To sing my Hignland Lassie, O ! 

were yon hills and valleys mine. 
Yon palace and yon gardens flue ! 
The world then the lovo should know 

1 bear my Highland Lassie, O! 

Within the glen, Ac 

But fldde fortune frowns on me. 
And I maun cross the raging sea : 
But while my crimson currents flow, 
I'll love my Highland Lassie, 0! 
Within the glen, Ac, 

Altho' chro' foreign climes I range, 
1 know her heart will never change, 
For her bosom bums with honours glow. 
My faithful HlghUnd Lassie, O i 
Witl^ the glen, Ac 



K)tt»t. 



For her 111 dare the billow's roar, 
For her 1*11 trace a distant shore. 
That Indian wealth may Instre throw, 
Around my Highland Lassie, ! 
Within the glen, &c 

She has my heart, she has my hand. 
By sacred truth and honour's band! 
*TilI the mortal strolce shall lay me low, 
I'm thine, my Highland Lassie, O ! 
Within tno glen, &c 

Farewell, the glen sae bushy, O! 
Farewell, the plain sae rushy, O! 
To other lands I now must go. 
To sing my Highland Lassie, O'l^ 



IMPROMPTU, 

ON una. BIDDELS BIRTH-DAT. 

4th November, 1793. 
Old Winter, with his frosty beard, • 
Thus once to Jove his prayer preferr'd ; ^ 
•* What have I done of all the year. 
To bear this hated doom severe? 
BIy cheerless suns no pleasure know ; 
Kfght's horrid car drags, dreary, slow • 
My dismal months no Joys are crowning, 
But spleeny English, hanging, drowning. 

Now, Jove, for once be mightv civil ; 

To connterbaiance all this evil; 

Give me, and Tve no more to say. 

Give me Maria's natal day ! 

That brilliant gift will so enrich me. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn cannot match me :" 

'• tTIs done !" says Jove ; so end my story, 

And Winter once rejoiced in glory. 

ADDRESS TO A LADT. 

Or, wert thon in the canid blast, 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea ; 
Mv plaidle to the angry airt, 

I*d shelter thee, I'd shelter thee ; 
'Or did misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thv bield should be my bosom, 

To share it a', to share it a*. 

Or were I in the wildest waste. 
Sac black and bare, sae black and bare, 

Tlic desert was a paradise. 
If tboa wert there, if thon wert there ; 

Or wore I monarcli o' the globe, 
Wr thee to reign, wl' thee to reign ; 

Tlie brightest Jewel In my crown, 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 

TO A YOUXO LADY. 

MISS JES8T LKWAR8, OF DUMFRIES; WITH AOOKS 
WHICH THE BARD PRESENTED HER. 

Think be the volumes, Jessy fair. 
And with them take the poet's prayer; 
That Fate may in her fairest page. 
With every kindliest, best presage 
Of future bliss, enrol thy name : 
With native worth, and spotless fame, 
And wakeful caution, still aware 
Of III— but chief, man's felon snare ; 
All blameless Joys on earth we find. 
And ail the treasures of the mind— 
These be thy guardian and reward ; 
So prays thy faithful friend, the Bard. 



SONNET, 

TTRITTKN ON THE 2.'5TH JANUART, 1T93, THE BIRTH- 
DAT OP THE AUTHOR, ON HEASINO A THRUSH 
SIKO IN A MORNINQ'WALK. 

Snfoon, sweet -thmlh, upon the leafless bough, 
sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strnln. 
Sec aged Winter, 'mid his surly reign. 

At thy biythe carol clears Ills furrowed brow 



So in lone Poverty's dominion drear. 
Sits meek Content with light unanxions heart. 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part. 

Nor asks it they bring aught to hope or fear. 

I thank thee. Author of this opening day ! 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient 
skies! 

Rich denied, thy boon was purer Jovs, 
What wealth could never give nor take away! 

Yet come, thou child of poverty and care. 
That mite high Heaven bestowed, that mito %vitli 
thee i'U snare. 

EXTEMPORE, TO MR. SYME, 

ON REFUSING TO DINE WITH HIM, AFTER HAVIXO 
BEEN PROMISED THE FIRST OF COMPANY, AND 
THE FIRST OF COOKERY, 17TH DECEMBER, 17U5. 

No more of your guests be they titled or not. 
And cookery the first in the nation: 

Who is proof to thy personal converse and wit. 
Is proof to all other temptation. 



TO MR. SYME,IM 
WITH A PRESENT OF A DOZEN OF FORTES. 

O HAD the malt thy strength of mind. 
Or hops the flavour of thy wit ; 

'Twere drink for first of human kind, 
A gift that e'en for Syme were fit. 

THE DUMFRIES VOLUNTEERS. 

Tuae—'^ Push about the Jorum." 

Apr% 17»S. 

Dobs hanghty Gaul Invasion threat ? 

Then let the loons beware, sir; 
There's wooden walls up<m our seas. 

And volunteers on shore, sir. 
The Nith shall run to Corsincon,iM 

And Criflel sink In 8olway,iw 
Ere we permit a foreign foe 

On British ground to rally ! 

"Fall derail, Ac. 
O. let us not, like snarling tykes, 

In wrangling be divided : 
Till slap come in an unco loon. 

And wi' a rung decide it. 
Bo Britain stiU to Britain true, 

Amang oursols. united : 
For never but by British hands 

Maun British wrangs be righted, 
"Fan derail, Ac. 

The kettle o' the Kirk and State, 

Perhaps a clout may fail In't ; 
But deli a foreign tinkler loon 

Shall ever ca' a nail in't ; 
Our father's bluid the kettle bought. 

And wha wad dare to spoil It ; 
By lieaven the sacrilegious dog 

Shall fuel be to boil ft! 

•'FallderaU, Ac. 

The wretch that wad a tyrant own. 

And the wretch his true-born brother. 
Who'd set the mob aboon the throne. 

May they be damned together! 
Who will not sing ''God save the King," 

Shall hang as high's the steeple ! 
But^ while we sing "God save the King,** 

well ne'er forget the People. 



POEM, 

ADDRESSED TO MR. MITCHELL, COLLECTOR Of 
EXCISE, DUMFRIES, 1796. 

Friend of the poet, tried and leal, 
^Vha, wanting thee, might beg or steal * 
Alake, alake, the meikle dell, 

wr a' his witches. 
Arc at it skelpln' Jig and reel, 

in my iHK>r pdudies. 
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BURNS' POETICAL W0BK8. 



I modestly, fn' tain wad bint it, 
That one ponnd one, 1 sairly want it; 
If wi* tlie nizzie down ye sent it, 

It would be land ; 
And while my heart wi' Ufe-blood dantcd 

rdbear'tinmind. 

80 may the old year gang out moaning 
To see the new come laden, groaning, 
Wr double plenty o'er the loaning 

To thee and thine ; 
Domestic peace and oomforts crowning 

The hale design. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Ye're heard this while how I've been licket, 
And bv fell death was nearly nlcket; 
Grim loon ! he gat me by the fecket, 

And sair me shook ; 
Bat, by gnid luck, I lap a wicket, 

And tum'd a nenk. 

Bat by that health, I've got a share o't, 
And by that life I'm promised mair o't, 
My hale and weel I'll tak a' care o't 

A tentler way : 
Then farewell folly, hide and hair o't, 

For ance and aye ! 



8EKT TO A GENTLEMAN WHOM HE HAD OFFENDED. 

i 

' The friend whom, wild from wisdom's way, 
The fumes of wine infuriate send ; 
(Not moony madness more astray) 
Who but deplores that hapless friend V 

IVIine was th' insensate frenzied part, 

Ah why should I such scenes outlive ? 
Scenes so abhorrent to my heart, 
'Tls thine to pity and forgive ! 



POEM ON LIFE, 

addbessed to colonel de peystbb, 
dumfeies, 1796. 

Mt honoured colonel, deep I feel 
Your Interest in the poet's weal ; 
Ah ! how sma' heart hae I to speel 

The steep Parnassus, 
Surrounded thus by bolos pill, 

And potion glasses. 

O, what a canty world were It, 

Would pain and care, and sickness spare it : 

And fortune favour worth and merit, 

A« they deserve ; 
(And aye a rowth, roast beef and claret ; 

Sync wha would starve ?) 

Dame Life, tho' fiction out may trick her. 
And in paste gems and frippery deck her ; 
Oh ! flickering, feeble, and unslcker 

I've found her still, 
Aye wavering like the willow wicker, 

'Tween good and 111, 

Then that curst carmagnole, auld Satan, 
Watches like baudrons by a rattan, 
Our sinfu' sanl to get a clant on 

Wl' felon ire ; 
Syne, whip ! his tail yell ne'er cast saut on— 

He's atr like Are. 

Ah Nick ! ah Nick, it is na fair, 
First showing us the tempting ware, 
Bright wines and bonnie lasses rare, 

To out us daft ; 
Syne weave, nnseen, thy spider's snare 

O heirs damn'd waft. 

Poor man, the fly, aft bizzes by. 
And aft as chance he comes thee nigh, 



Thy auld damn'd elbow yeuks wl' joy. 
And hellish pleasure ; 

Already in thy fancy's eye, 

Thy sicker treasure ! 

Soon, heels o'er gowdle, in he gangs, 
And like a sheep-head on a tangs. 
Thy glmlng laugh enjoys his pangs 

And murdering wrestle, 
As, dangling in the wind, he hangs 

A gibbet's tassel. 

But lest you think I am uncivil. 

To plague you with this draunting drivel. 

Abjuring a' intentions evil, 

I qnat my pen ; 
The Lord preserve us frae the devil ! 

Amen! amen! 



ADD^£!JS TO THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

My curse upon thy venom'd stang, 
That shoots my tortur'd gums alang; 
And thro' my lugs gies mony a twang, 

Wl gnawing vengeance ; 
Tearing my nerves wl" bitter pang, 

Like racking engines. 

When fevers bum, or ague freezes. 
Rheumatics gnaw, or chollc squeezes ; 
Onr neighbour's sympathy may ease us, 

Wi' pitying moan v 
But thee— thou hell o' a' diseases, 

Aye mocks our groan. 

A down my beard the slavers trickle ; 
I throw tho wee stools o'er the mlckle, 
As round the fire the giglets keckle. 

To see me lonp ; 
While raving mad, I wish a heckle 

Were in their doup. 

O' a' the num'rons human dools, 

III har'sts, daft bargains, cutty stools, 

Or worthy friends raked i' themools, 

Sad sight to see ! 
The tricks o' knaves ortash 0' fods— 

Thou bear'st the gree. 

Where'er that place be, priests ca' hell, 
Whence a' the tones o' mis'ry yell. 
And ranked plagues their numbers tell, 

In dreadfu' raw. 
Thou, Tooth-ache, surely bear'st the bell, 

Amang them a' ! 

O thou grim mischief making chiel. 
That gars the notes o' discord sqneel, 
'Till daft mankind aft dance a reel 

In gore a shoe-thick. 
(Jie a' the faes 0' Scotland's weel 

A towmond's Tooth-ache 1 



SONG. 
rMn«— "Morag." 

O, WHA is she that lo'es me, 
And has my heart a'keeping. 

O, sweat is she that lo'es me. 
As dews 0' simmer weeping. 
In tears the rose-buds steeping. 

CHOBUS. 

O, that's the lassie o' my heart. 

My lassie ever dearer; 
O, that's the queen o' womankind. 

And ne'er a ane to peer her. 

If thou Shalt meet a lassie. 
In grace and beauty charming. 

That e'en thy chosen lassie, 
Erewhile tny breast sae w'armjng' 
Had ne'er sic powers alarming, 
O, that's, &c. 



MRS. DUNLOP, OF DIJXLOP. 



«f 



If thon hadst beard her talking, 
And thy attentions plighted, 

That ilka bodv talking, 
Bnt her bj thee is slighted •. 
And thon art all delighted: 
O, that's, Ac. 

If thon hast met this fatr one ; 
When frae her thou hast parted, 

If every other fair one, 
But her thon hast deserted, 
And thou art broken hearted: 
O, that's, &c 



SONG 

JocKiE's ta'en the parting kiss. 
O'er the raonntaln he is gane ; 

And with him is a' my bliss, 
Nought bnt griefs with me remain. 

Spare my lave, ye winds that blaw. 
Flashy sleets and beating rain ! 

Spare my Inve, thon feathery snaw, 
Drifting o'er the frozen plain ! 

When the shades of evening creep 
O'er the day's fair, gladsome c'c, 

Sound and safely may he sleep, 
Sweetly biythe his wauktning be ! 

He will think on her he loves. 
Fondly he'll repeat her name ; 

For where'er ho distant roves, 
Jockie's heart is still at hame. 



SONG 
Mt Peggy's face, my Peggy's form 
The frost of Hermit age might warm ; 
My Peggy's worth, my Peggy's mind, 
Might charm the first of human kind : 
I love my Peggy's angel air. 
Her face so truly, heavenly fatr, 
Her native grace so void of art, 
But I adore my Peggy's heart. 

The lily's hue, the rose's dye. 
The kindling lustre of an eye; 
Who but owns their magic sway I 
Who but knows ^ey all decay I 
The tender thrill, the pitying tear. 
The generous pnrpose, nobly dear, 
The gentle look, that rage disarms— 
Iliese are all immortal cnarms. 



Bnt please trvinsrait th' inclosed letter, 

Igo, and ago. 
Which will oblige your humble debtor 

Iram, coram, dago. 

So may yon have auld stanes in store, 

Igo, and ago. 
The very stans that Adam bore, 

Iram, coram, dago. 

So may be get in glad possession, 

Igo, and ago, 
The coins o' Satan's coronation I 

Iram, coram, dago. 



TO KOBERT GRAHAM, ESQ. OF FINTRT. 

ON RECEIVIXO A FAVOCTB. 

I CALL no eoddess to hisplre ray strains, 
A fabled Muse may suit a bird that feigns ; 
Friends of my life ! my ardent spirit bums, 
And all the tribute of my heart returns. 
For boons accorded, goodness ever new. 
The gift still dearer as the giver you. 

Thon orb of day ! thou other paler light I 
And all ye many sparkling stars of night I 
If aught that giver from my mind efface ; 
If I that givers bounty e'er disgrace ; 
Then roll to me, along your wandering spheres, 
Only to number out a villain's years! 



EPITAPH OX A FRIEND. 

An honest man here lies at rest, 
As ever God with his image blest. 
The friend of man, the friend of truth ; 
The friend of age, and guide of youth: 
Few hearts like his, with virtue warra'd, 
Few heads with knowledge so inform'd : 
If there's another world, he lives in bliss ; 
If there is none, he made the best of thi:). 



WRITTEN IN A WRAPPER, 

INCLOBIKO A LETTEB TO CAPTAIN GROSE, TO BE 
LEFT WITH MB. CABOONNEL, ANTIQUABIAN. 

Tutte^**Bir John Malcolm." 

Ken ye ought o' Captain Grose? 

Igo. and ago. 
If he's amang his friends or foes ? 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Is he Sonth, or is he North? 

Igo, and ago, 
Or drowned in the river Forth ? 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Is he slain by Higland bodies? 

Igo, and ago. 
And eaten like a wether-haggie? 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Is ho to Abram's bosom gane ? 

Igo, and ago. 
Or haudln' Sarah by the wamc ? 

Iram, coram, dago. 

Where'er he be, the Lord be near him 

Igo, and ago. 
As for the Dell the daur na steer hhn, 

Iram, coram, dago. 



A GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 

O THOU who Idndly dost provide 

For ev'ry creature's want ! 
We bless tnec, God of nature wide. 

For all thy goodness lent ; 
And if it please thee, heavenly gnidc, 

May never worse be sent ; 
But whether granted or denied, 

Lord bless ns with content ! 
Amen '. 



TO MT DEAB AND MUCH HONOURED FRIEND, 
MRS. DUNLOP, OF DUNLOP. 
ON SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility how charming, 
Thon, my friend, canst truly tell ; 

Bnt distress, with horrors arming 
Thou hast also known too well ! 

Fairest flower, behold the lily. 

Blooming in the sunny ray : 
Let the blast sleep o'er the vnliey, 

See it postrate on the clay. 

Hear the wood-lark charm the forest, 

Telling o'er his little Joys ; 
Hapless Dlrd ! a prey the snrcst. 

To each pirate of the skies. 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure, 

Finer feelings can bestow: 
Chords thfct vibrate sweetest pleasure, 

TbxiU, the deepest notes of woe. 
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BURNS* POETICAL WORKS. 



A VERSE. 
coacrosED akd repeated by burns, to the 

MASTER OF TUE HOUSE, ON TAKING LEAVE AT A 
PLACE IN THE HIGHLANDS WHERE HE HAD BEEN 
H06PITABLT ENTERTAINED. 

When death's dark stream I ferry o'er ; 

A time that sarely shall come ; 
In heaven itself, I'U ask no more, 

Than Jast a Highland wclcomo. 

MY WIFE'S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

She is a winsome woe thing. 
She is a handsome wee tiling. 
She is a bonnie wee thhig, 
Tuis sweet wee wite o' mino. 

I never saw a fairer, 

I never lu'ed a dearer. 

And nelst ray lieart I'll wear her, 

For fear my Jewel tine. 

Siic is a winsome wee thing. 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
Shells a l)onnie wee thing. 
This sweet wee wife o' mine. 

The warld's wrack we sliare o't, 
The warstle and tlie care o't : 
Wr lier III blythely bear it, 
- And itilnk my lot divine. 

HIGHLAND MARV. 
Tune—"' Katharine Ogic. ' 
Tk banks, and braes, and streams aronnd 

Tlie castle o' Montgomery. 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers. 

Your waters never drnmlie ! ^•<^vvtvi^.^A 
Tliere simmer first unfauld her robes , "^ 

And there the langest tarry : 
For there I took the last fareweel 

O' my sweet Highland Mary ! i >c V 

How sweetly bloom'd the gay, green blnk, 

How rich the hawthorn s blossom ; 
As underneath their fragrant sliade, 

I clasp'd her to my bosom ! 
Tlio golden hours, on angel whigs, 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to loe as light and life. 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi' mony a vow, and lock'd embrace, 

Our parting was in f n' tender ; 
And. pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore ourselves asunder : 
IJut Oh ! fell death's untimely frost, 

'Hiat nipt ray flower sae early ! 
Ko%v sreen's the sod and cauld s the clay, 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

O jwile, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kissed so fondly! 
An<i closed for aye, the sparkling glance^ 

Tiiat dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust 

The heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
IJut still within my bosom's core, 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 



AULD ROB MORRIS. 

There's auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen. 
He's the king o' guld fellows and wale of auld 

men; 
He has gowJ In his coffers, he has owscn and 

kinc. 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

She's fresh as the morning, the fairest In May ; 
She's sweet as the ev'nlng amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the 

lea. 
And dear to my heart as the light to my my c'e. 



But Oh ! she's an heiress, auld Robin's a laird. 
And my daddle has nought but a cot-house aud 

yard; 
A wooer like mo maunna hope to come speed. 
The wounds 1 must hide that will soon be my 

dead. 

The day comes to me, but delight brings me 

nane; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it Is gane ; 
1 wander my lane like a nlght-troublcd ghaist. 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in luy 

breast. 

had she but been of a lower degree, 

1 then might hae hoped she wad smiled upon 

me! 
Oil, how past describing had then been my blisa, 
As now my distraction no wo^ds can express I 



DUNCAN GRAY. 

Duncan Gray cam here to woo. 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't 
On blythe Yule night when we were fu', 

c< AHa, ha, the wooing o't, 
Maggie coost her head fu' high, \ •, 

Look'd askient and unco skergh,f "^'^'^ , , - 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh x**^ .<U.*aji^vkj 

trrrxc^ ^^.-ife Hfi»jf **® wooing O't. 

Duucan^ci3P5lind Duncan pray'il ; 

Ha, ha, Ac. ♦■orcifC 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig,i« 

Ha, ha, &c. ^ * } - 

Duncan sigh'd Waltli out and in, ^^ii^*^*^ *r^ " 
Grat his een balth blocr't and Win', . 
Spak o' lowpln' o'er a linn ^Vi^^i^ (m.^^ 

Ha, ha, &c. < 

Time and chance arc but a tide, 

Ha, ha, &c. 
Slighted love Is sair to bide. 

Ha. ha. &c. 
Shall T, like a fool, quoth he. 
For a haughty hizzio die 'i 
She may go to— France for me ! 

Ha, ha, &c. 

How It comes let doctors toll, 

Ha, ha, Ac. 
Meg grew sick— as he ^rew heal. 

Ha, ha, &c. 
Something in her bosom wrings. 
For relief a sigh she brings ; 
And Oh, hor een they spak such things*. 

Ha, ha, &c. 

Duncan was a lad o' grace. 

Ha, ha. &c. 
Maggie's was a piteous case. 

Ha, ha, &c. 
Duncan could na be her death. 
Swelling pitsiaiDsr'il hlswraU^*. , 
Now they'roTn^Stffrmid cftiityibalth, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

SONG. 

7'tfne— " I had a horse." 

O pooRTiTH cauld, and restless love, 

Ye wreck ray peace between ye; 
Yet poortltli a l could forgive. 

An' 'twere na' for my Jeanie. 

O why should fate sic pleasure have. 

Life's dearest bands untwining 'i 
Or wliy sae sweet a flower as love, 

Depend on fortune's sliining ? 

This warld's wealth when I think oa 

It's pride, and a' the lave o't ; 
Fie. fle, on silly coward man. 

That he should be the slave o't, 
why, &c 



~\ 



Uer o'en sae 1»on»le blae betray. 
How she repays my passion ; 

Bat prudence is lier o'erword aye, 
She talks of rank and fasliion. 
O wliy, Ac 

O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sic a lassie by him ? 
O wha can prudence think upon. 

And sae in love as I am ? 
O why, &c. 

How blest the humble cottar's fate !1M 
He wooes his simple dearie; 

The silly bogles* wealth and state, 
Can never make them eerie. 

O why should fate sic pleasures have, 
Life's dearest bands untwining? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love. 
Depend on fortune shining? 



GALA WATEK. 

These's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes. 
That wander thro' the blooming heather ; 
(^ut Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
-^Can match the lads o' Gala Water. 

But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a* I love him better 

And I'll be his, and he'll be mine, 
Tlie bonnie lad o' Gala water. 

Altho* his daddie was nae laird. 
And tho' I liae na mclkle tocher ; 

Yet rich in kindness, truest love. 
We'll tent our flocks by Gala Water 

It ne'er was wealth. It ne'er was wealth, 
Tliat cost contentment, peace, or pleasure; 

The bands and bliss o' nmtual love, 
O that's tho chicfest warld s treasure! 



LORD GREGORY. 

O MIRK, mirk, is this mlilnight hour. 

And loud the tempests roar ; 
A waeful wanderer seeks thy tower, 

Lord Gregory ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father's ha'. 

And a' for loving thee ; 
At least some pity on me shaw, 

If love it may ua be. 

Lord Gregory, mind'st thou not tho grove, 

By bonnie Irwin side, 
Where first I own'd that virgin lovo 

I lang, lang had denied ? 

How aften didst thou pledge and vow, 

Thou wad for aye be mine ; 
And my fond heart, itsol sae true. 

It never mistrusted thine. 

Hard is thy hearty Lord Gregory, 

And flinty Is thy breast— 
Thou dart of heav'n that flashes by, 

O wilt thou give mo rest ! 

Ye mustering thunders from above 

Your wliliug victims see ! 
But spare and pardon my fauso lore, 

His wrongs to Heaven and me ! 



MARY MORISON. 
Tune—*' Bide ye yet." 

O Maht, at thy window be. 
It is the wlsh'd, tho trysted hoar! 

Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That makes the mlBer*8 treasure poor: 



JE8SIE. 
I 
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How blytliely wad I bide the stoure, 
A weary slave frae sun to sun ; 

Could I the rich reward secure. 
The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string. 

The dance gaed thro* the lighted luT 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw ; 
Tho' this was fair, and that was braw. 

And you the toast of a' the town, 
I slgh'd and said, amang them a', 

*^ Vc are na. Mary Monson." 

O Mary, canst thou wreck' his peace. 

Wha for tliy sake wad gladly die ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of hto, 

Wliase only faut is loving thee ? 
If love for love thou wilt nae gte. 

At least be pity to me shown; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o' Mary Morison. 



WANDERING WILLIE. 

Hebe awa, there awa, wandering Willie. 

Now tired with wandering, baud awa name ! 
Come to my bosom, uiy aiii only dearie. 

And tell me thoa bring'st me my willlo the 
same. 

Loud blew the cauld winter winds at oar parting ; 

It was nae the blast brought the tear in my e e : 
Now welcome the simmer, and welcome my 
WUUe, 

The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 

Ye hurricanes, rest in the cave o' your slum* 
bers ! 
Oh, how your wild horrors a lover alarms! 
Awaken, ye breezes ! row gently, ye billows ! 
And waft my dear laddie anco malr to my 
arms. 

But if he's forgotten his faithfullest Namiie. 

O still flow between us, thoa wide-ro.iring 
main: 
May I never see it, may I never trow It, 

But, dying, believe that my Willie's my aln I 



OPEN THE DOOR TO ME OH! 

WITH ALTERATIONS. 

"Oh, open the door, some pity to show. 

Oh ! open the door to me. On ! 
Tlio' thon hast been false, I'll ever prove true. 

Oh ! open the door to me, Oh ! 

Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek. 

But caulderthy love for me, Oh ; 
The frost that freezes the life at ray heart. 

Is nought to my pahis frae thee. Oh ! 

Tlic wan moon is setthig behind the white wave. 

And time Is setting with me. Oh ! 
False friends, false love, farewell ! for malr 

I'll ne'er trouble them nor thee, Oh ! 

She has open'd the door, she lias open'd It wide ; 

She sees his pale corse on the plain, Oli ! 
My true love, she cried, and sank down by his 
side. 

Never to rise again, Oh! 



JESSIE. 

2V«fl«r-" Bonnie Dundee.** 

Tbub-hearted was he, the sad swain o' the 
Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the banks o' the 
Ayr, 
Bat by the sweet side o* the Nith*8 winding 
nver. 
Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fair; 
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To cqnal yonng Jessie seek Scotland all over : 
To equal young Jessie you seek It In vain, 

Grace, beauty, and elegance fetter her lover, 
And maidenly modesty Axes the chain. 

Oh, fresh Is the rose in the gay, dewy morning, 

And sweet is the Illy at evening close ; 
But In the fair presence o' lovelv young Jessie, 

Unseen Is the lUy. unheeded the rose. 
Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring ; 

Enthroned in her e'en he delivers his law : 
And still to her charms she alone is a stranger !~ 

Her modest demeanor's the jewel of a*. 

WHEN WILD WAR'S DEADLY BLAST 
WAS BLAWN. 

i4»^»'The mil. Mill or 

When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 

And gentle peace returning, 
Wi' mony a sweet babe fatherless, 

And mony a widow mourning. 
I left the lines and tented field. 

Where lang I'd been a lodger, 
My humble knapsack a' my wealth, 

A poor and honest sodger. 

A leal, light heart was in ray breast. 

My hand unstain'd wi' plunder ; 
And for fair Scotia, hame again, 

I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks o' Coll, 

I thought upon my Mancy, 
I thought upon the witching smile 

That caugnt my youthful fancy. 

At length I reach'd the bonnie glen, 

Where early life I sported; 
I pass'd the mlU, and trysthig thorn. 

Where Nancy aft I courted : 
Wha spied I but my aln dear maW, 

Down by her mother's dwelling ! 
And turned mc round to hide the flood 

That in my e'en was swelling. 

Wi' alter'd voice, quoth I, " Sweet lass, 

Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom. 
Oh ! happy, happy may he be. 

That's dearest to thy bosom! 
Mv purse is light, I've far to gang. 

And fain wad be thy lodger; 
I've serv'd my king and country lang— 

Take pity on a sodger!" 

Sae wistfully she gaz'd on me. 

And lovelier was than ever: 
Quo' she, "A sodger ance I lo'ed ; 

Forget him shall I never: 
Our humble cot, and hamely fare. 

Ye freelv shall partake o't ; 
That gallant badKe, the dear nockndei 

Ye're welcome for the sake o't ! ' 

She gaz'd— she redden'd like a rose- 
Syne pale like ony Illy : 

She sank within my arms, and cried, 
" Art thou my aln dear Willie ?" 

" By Him who made yon sun and sky— 
By whom true lovers regarded, 

I am the man ; and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded. 

The wars are o'er, and I'm come hame, 

And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Tho' poor In gear, we're rich In love, 

And mair we'se ne'er be parted." 
Quo' she, " my grandslre left me gowd, 

A mallln plenish'd fairly; 
And come, my faithful sodger lad, 

Thou'rt welcome to it dearly !" 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor: 

Bat gloi;^ 4s the sodger's prize. 
The sodger's wealth Is honour ; 



The brave poor sodger ne'er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger! 

Remember he's his country's stay 
In day and hour of danger. 



MEO 0* THE MILL. 

wlir— " O bonnie Lass wlU you lie in a Barrack !' 

O KBK ye what Mesr o' the Mill has gotten ? 
An' ken ye what Meg o' the Mill has gotten ? 
She has gotten a coot wi' a claut o' slUer, 
And broken the heart o' the barley Miller 

The Miller was strappln', the Miller was mddy ; 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady ; 
The Laird was a widdiefn', bleerit knurl ; 
She's left the guid fellow and ta'en tho cnorL 

The Miller he hecht her, a heart leal and loving ; 
The Laird did address hei: wi' matter mair mov- 
ing, 
A fine pacing horse wi' a clear chained bridle, 
A whip by her side, and a bonnie side-saddle. 

O wae on the siller, it Is sae prevailing; 
And wae on the love that's flx'd on a mailln 1 
A tocher's nae word in a true lover's parle. 
But, gie me my love, and a flg for the wari' ! 



WHISTLE AND TLL COME TO YOU, MY 

LAD. 

On whistle, and Fll come to yon, my lad, 
Oh whistle, and I'll come to yon, mv lad ; 
Tho' father and mither and a' should gae mad, 
Oh whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad. 

But warily tent, when ye come to court mc. 
And come na unless the black-yett be a-]ee ; 
Syne up the back stile, and let naebody see 
And come as ye were na comin' to me. 
And come, &c. 
Oh whistle, &c. 

At kirk, or at market, whene'er ye meet me, 
(lang by me as tho' that ye cared nae a file ; 
But steal me a blink o' your bonnie black e*e, 
Yet look as ye were nalookln' fit me. 
Yet look, &c. 

Oh whistle, &c. 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na tor me. 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a wee ; 
But court nae anither, tho' jokln' ye be. 
For fear that she wile your fancy frae me. 
For fear, Ac 

Oh whistle, &c. 



DAINTY DAVIE. 

TViw— "Dainty Davie." 

Now rosv May comes in wi' flowers. 
To deck her gay. green spreading bowers r 
And now comes in my happy hours. 
To wander wi' my Davie. 

CHORUSi 

Meet me on the warlock knowc^^ 
Dainty Davie, dainty Davie, 

Tliere 1 11 spend the day wl' yon, 
My aln dear dainty Davl(V 

The crystal waters round us fa,* 
The merry birds are lovers a'', 
The scented breezes round ns blaw 
A- wandering wl' my Davie* 
Meet me, &c. 

When purple morning starts the hare. 
To steal upon her early fare. 
Then thro' tho dews I will repair, 
To meet my faithful Davie. 
Meet me, &q. 



CA* THE YOWES TO THE KNOWES. 

tvhen day, expiring in tho west, 
The curtain draws o' nature's rest, 
I flee to liis arms I lo'e best, 
And tbat'8 my ain dear Davie. 



CHORDS. 

Meet me on the warlock knowe, 

Bonnie Davie, dainty Davie, 
There I'll spend the day wi' yoii 



My ain dear dainty Davie.i^' 



you, 



Wlia will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Traitor I cowai'd I turn and flee ! 



FBAGHENT. 
2Vm«— " Saw ye mv father ?" 

Where are the Jovs I hae met in the morning, 
That danc'd to the lark's early sang? 

Where is the peace that awaited my wandering, 
At e'enin' the wild woods amang? 

Nae malr a-winding the course o' yon river, 
And marking sweet flow'rets sae fair : 

Nae mair I trace the light footsteps o' pleasure. 
But sorrow and sad sighing care. 

* 

Is it that summer's forsaken our valleys, 

And grim surly winter is near? 
No, noT the bees humming round the gay roses 

Proclaim it the pride o' the year. 

Fain would I hide, what I fear to discover, 
Yet lang, lang too well hae I known ; 

A' that has caused the wreck in my bosom 
Is Jenny, fair Jenny alone. 



AULD LANG SYNE. " 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to min' ? 
Should aald acquaintance be forgot 

And days o' lang syne ? 

CHORUS. 

For auld lang syne, my*dear, 

Forauld lang syne. 
We'll tak' a cup o' kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the braes, 

And pu'd the gowans fine : 
But we've wandered mony a weary foot, 

Sin' auld lang syne. 

For auld, &c. 

We twa hae paidl't i' tho bum, 

Frae momin' sun till dine: 
Bat seas between us braid liae roar d. 

Sin' auld lang syne. 

For anid, Ac. 

And here's a hand, my trusty flere. 

And gie's a hand o' thine; * 
And we'll tak' a right guld wlUie-waaght, 

For auld lang sync. 

For auld, Ac. 

And surely yell be your pint stonp. 

And surely I'll be mine ; 
And well tak' a cup o' kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 

For auld, &c. 



BANNOCKBURN. 
ROBERT BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMT. 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled; 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to glorious victory ! 

Now's the dayiand now's the hour; 
See the front o' battle lour; 
Wee approach proud Edward's power— 
Edward ! chains and slavery ! 



Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly drarv, 
Freeman stand, or Freeman fa', 
Caledonia! on wi' me! 

By oppression's woe« and pains I 
Bv your sons in servile chains 1 
We will drain our dearest veins. 
But they shall be— shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall In every foe ! 
Liberfy's in every blow ! 
Forward : let us do, or die I 



OK THE SEAS AND FAR AWAY 
Tune-'' O'er the HiUs," Ac. 
How can my poor heart be glad. 
When absent from my sailor lad f 
How can 1 tho thought forego. 
He's on the seas to meet the foe ? 
Let me wander, let me rove. 
Still my heart is with ray love : 
Nightly dreams, and thoughts by day 
Are with him that's far away. 

CHORUS. 

On the seas and far away. 
On stormy seas and far away ; 
Nightly dreams and thoughts by day. 
Are aye with him that's far away. 

When iB summer's noon I faint, 
As weary flocks aronnd me pant. 
Haply In this scorching sun 
My sailor's thundering at his gun; 
Bullets, spare my only joy I 
' Bullets, spare my darling boy ! 
Fate do with me what you may. 
Spare but him that's far away 1 
On the seas, Ac. 

At the starless midnight hour. 
When winter rules with boundless pow'?'" 
As the storms the forest tear, 
And thunders rend the howling air: 
Listening to the doubling roar, 
Surging on the rocky shore. 
All 1 can— I weep and pray. 
For his weel that's far away. 
On the seas, Ac. 

Peace, thy olive wand extend. 
And bid wild war his ravage end. 
Man with brother man to meet. 
And as a brother kindly greet : 
Then may heaven, with prosp'rous gales. 
Fill my sailor's welcome sails. 
To my arms their charge convey— 
My dear lad that's far away, 
On the seas, Ac. 



CA' THE YOWES TO THE KNOWES 



C^l 



j^_^HORUS.. . jri t 

CA'\ho yowes to the kno^^l^^ 
Ca' them where the heather grows, 
C'a' them where the burnie rov.-es, 
My bonnledearie. ^^--♦^^-r 

Hark thera^?{S*tVening sang 
Sounding Cluden's woods amansrico 
Then a-faulding let us gang. 
My bonnle dearie, 
(.'a' the, Ac 

We'll gae down by Clanden side, 
Thro' the hazels spreading wide, 
O'er the waves that sweetiy glee, 
To tlie moon sae clearlv. 
Ca' the, Ac. 
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Yonder Claden's silent tower8,i« 
Wlierc at moonshine midnight hours, 
O'er the dewy bending flowers, 
Fairies dance sae cheerie. 
Ctt' the, Ac. 

(Ihaist nor bogle shalt thou fear: 
llion'rt to Love and Heaven sae dear, 
Ijoclit of ill may come thee near, 
JMv bonnlo dearie. 
Oa' the, &c 

Fair and lovely as then art, 
Thon hast stown my very heart ; 
I din die— but canna part, 
31y bonnic dearie. 
Ca' the, &c. 

Willie waters "wlmplc to the sea ; 
Willie day blinks in the lift sae, hie ; 
Till clay-canld death shall blln' my e'e, 
Ye shall be my dearie. 
Ca' the, &c. 



SHE SAYS SHE LO'ES ME BEST OF A'. 
rtfrtg—^Onagh's Lock." 
8ak flaxen were her ringlets. 

Her eyebrows of a darker hne, 
Bcwltcfilngly o'cr-archlng 

Twa Ijiiigliing e'en o' bonnle blue, 
llor smiling, sae willing, 

Wud make a wretch forget his woe; 
Wliat pleasure, what treasure, 

Vi<o these rosy lips to grow ; 
Such was mv Ohloris' bonnle face. 

When first her bonnle face I saw. 
And aye my Chlorls' dearest chanu, 

She says she lo'es me best of a'. 

Like harmony her motion : 

Her pretty ancle Is a spy 
Betravlng fair proportion. 

Wad make a sahit forget the sky. 
Sae warming, sae charming. 

Her faultless fonii and graceful air ; 
Ilk feature— auld Nature 

l)eelar"d that she could do nae malr. 
Ilei-s aire the willing chains o' love, 

llv conquering beautys sovereign law ; 
And nyc my Chlorls' dearest charm. 

She says she lo'es me best of a'. 

Let others love the city. 

And gaudy show at sunny noon ; 
Glc ine the lonely valley, 

Tlic dewy eve, and rising moon. 
Fair beaming, and streaming. 

Her silver light the boughs amang; 
While falling, recalling, 

Ti«c amorous thrush concludes lils sang: 
•llicre, <loarest Chlorls, wilt thou rove 

llv whnpllng burn and leafy sliaw, 
And henr my vows o' truth and love. 

And say thou lo'es me best of a'.. 

SAW YE MY PHILLY. 
(Quasi dicat Phillis.) 
Tune—^^ When she came ben she bobblt.'* 
On, : aw ye my dear, my rhUly? 
Oh . sa , / ye my dear, my Phllly ? 
She's down I' the grove, she's wl' a new love, 
She wlnna eome came to her Willie, 

What says she, my dearest, my Phllly? 
Wliat says she, my dearest, my Phllly / 
81ic lets thee to wit that she has thee forgot, 
And for ever disowns thee, her Willie. 

O had 1 ne'er seen thee, my Phllly ! 
C) had I '-•^'o.r seen thee, my Phllly! 
A** U,'l»t as the air, and fause as thou s fair, 
Tlious brokon the heart o' thy Willie. 



HOW LANG AND DREARY 18 THfi 
NIGHT. 

Tune— "Canld kail In Aberdeen." 

How lang and dreary Is the night, 

When 1 am frac my dearie! 
I restless lie, frae e'en to mom. 

Though I were ne'er sae weary. 

CHOBUS. 

For oh, her lanely nights are lang ; 

And oh, her dreams are eerie : 
And oh, her wldow'd heart is salr, 

Tluit's absent frae her deane. 

When I think on the lightsome days 

I spent wl' thee, my dearie ; 
And now what seas between us roar, 

How can I be but eerie ? 
For oh, Ac. 

How slow ye move ye heavy hours ; 

Tlie Joyless day how dreary ! 
It was na sae, ye glinted by. 

When 1 was wl' my dearie. 
For oh, &c 



LET NOT WOMAN E'ER COMPLAIN. 
2Vm«— "Duncan Gray." 

Let not woman o'erctmiplain, 

Of Inconstancy In love ; 
Let not woman e'er complain. 

Fickle man Is apt to rove; 
I.KK)k abroad through Nature's range, 

Nature's mighty law is change ; 
Ladies, would it not be strange ; 

Alan should then a monster prove ? 

Mark the winds, and nuirk the skies; 

Ocean's ebb, and ocean's flow: 
Sun and moon but set to rise. 

Round and round the seasons go. 
Why then ask of silly man. 

To oppose grtat Nature's plan ? 
We'll be constant while we can— 

Yon can be no more, you know. 

THE LOVER'S MORNING SALUTE TO HIS 
MISTRESS. 

Tune—** Dell tak the wars." 

Sleep'st thou, or wak'st thou, fairest creature V 

Rosy mom now lift his eye. 
Numbering Ilka bud which Nature 

Waters wl' the tears o' Joy : 

Now through the leafy woods, 

And by the reeking floods ; 
Wild Nature's tenants, freely, gladly stray ; 

'Hie llntwhlte in his bower 

Chants o'er the breathing flower; 

The lav'rock to the sky 

Ascends wl' sangso' Joy. », ^^-- 

While the sun and thou arise to bless the day. 

Phflebns gliding the brow o' rooming 

Banishes ilka darksome shade. 
Nature gladdening and adorning; 

Such to me my lovely maid. 
When absent frae my fair. 

The murky shade o' care 
With starless gloom o'ercast my sullen sky; 

But when in beauty's light. 

She meets my ravish d sight. 

When through my very heart 

Her beaming glories dart— 
'Tls then I wake to life, to light and Joy. 



THE AULD MAN. 
But lately seen In gladsome green. 

The woods rejoiced the day, 
Tliro' gentle showers the laughing flowers, 

In double pride were gay: 



DUET. 
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Bat now onr Joys are fled, 

On winter blasts awa' ! 
Yet maiden May, In rich array, 

Again sliali bring them a\ 

Bnt my wJiite pow, nae kindly thowe 

Stiall melt the snaws of age ; 
My trunk of elld, but buss or bield, 

Sinks in Time's wintry rage. 
Oh, age has weary days, 

An<i nights o' sleepless pain ! 
Thou golden time o' youthfn' prime. 

Why comest thou not agam? 

MY CHLORIS. 
Tune— "My lodging is on the cold ground. " 

Mt Chloris, mark how green the groves, 

The primrose banks how fair ; 
The balmy gales awake the flowers. 

And wake thy flaxen hair. 

The lav'rock shuns the palace gay, 

And o'er the cottage sings : 
For nature smiles as sweet, 1 ween, 

To shepherds as to kings. 

Let minstrels sweep the skilfu* string 

III lordly lighted ha'. 
The shepherd stops his simple reed, 

Biythe, in the birken shaw. 

The princely revel may survey 

Our rustic dance wi' scorn ; 
Bnt are their hearts as light as oars 

Beneath the milk-white thorn ? 

The shepherd. In the flowery glen. 
In shepherd's phrase will woo : 

The courtier tells a flner tale, 
But is his heart as true ? 

These wild-wood flowers I've pn'd, to de^ 
That spotless breast o' thine : 

The courtier's gems may witness love- 
Bat 'tis na love like mine. 



\ 



SONG, 

ALTEBED FROM AN OLD ENGLISH ONE. 

Tune—'' Dainty Davie." 
3t was the charming month of May 
When all the flowers were fresh and gay. 
One morning by the break of day. 
The youthful, charming Chloe ; 
From peaceful slumber she arose. 
Girt on her mantle and her hose, 
And o'er the floweiy mead she goes. 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 

CHOBUS. 

Lovely was she by the dawn. 
Youthful Chloe, charming Chloe, 

Tripping o'er the pearly lawn. 
The youthful, charming Chloe. 

The feather'd people you might see 
Perch'd all around on every ttee. 
In notes of sweetest melody 

They hail the charming Chloe : 
*Till, painting gay the eastern skies, 
The glorious sun began to rise, 
Ontrivall'd by the radiant eyes 

Of youthful, charming Chloe. 
Lovely was she, &c. 



LASSIE WT THE LINT-WHITB LOCKS. 
TVne— "Rothiemnrchie's Rant." 

CHORUS. 

Lassie wi' the lint-white locks, 
Bonnie lassie, artless lassie, 

Wilt thou wi' me tent the flocks. 
Wilt thou be my dearie ? 

r 



Now Katare deeds the flowery lea, 
And a' is young and sweet like thee : 
O wilt thou share its joys wi' me. 

And say thou 'It be my dearie O? 

Lassie wi', &c. 

And when the welcome summer-shower 
Has cheer'd ilk drooping little flower, 
We'll to the breathing woodbine bower. 
At sultry noon, my dearie O ! 
Lassie wi', &c. 

When Cynthia lights, wl* silver ray, 
The weary shearer's hameward way ; 
Thro' yellow waving flelds we'll stray. 
And talk o* love, my dearie O ! 
Lossie wi', <fcc. 

And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my lassie's midnight rest; 
Enclasped to my faithfu' breast. 
I'll comfort thee, my dearie O ! 

Lassie wi" the lint-white locks, 
Bonnie lassie, artless lassie. 

Wilt thou wl' me tent the flocks, 
Wilt thou be my dearie 0? 



DUET. 
Tune— ''The sow's tall." 

HE, 

O PraLLT, happy be that day 
Wheii roving through thegather'd bay, 
My youthfu' heart was stown away. 
And by thy charms, my Phllly. 

SHE. 

O Willie, aye I bless the grove 
Where first I own'd my maiden love, 
Whilst thou didst pledge the power's abovo* 
To be my aln dear Willie. 

HE. 

As songsters of the early year 
Are ilka day to me mair dear 
And charming is my Philly. 

SHE. 

As on the brier the budding rose 
Still richer breathes and fairer blows, 
So In my tender bosom grows 
The love I bear ray Willie. 

HE. 

The milder sun and bluer sky, 
Tliat crown my harvest cares wi' joy. 
Were ne'er sae welcome to my eye 
Asisasightof PhiUy. 

SHE. 

The little swallow's wanton wing, 
Tho' wafting o'er the flowery spring. 
Did ne'er to me sic tidings bring. 
As meeting o' my Wlliie. 

HE. 

The bee, that thro' the sunny hour 
Sips nectar in the opening flower, 
Corapar'd wi' my delight Is poor, 
Upon the lips o' Philly. 

SHE. 

The woodbine in tho dewy weet 
When evening shades in silence meet, 
Is nocht sae fragrant or sae sweet 
As is a kiss o' Willie. 

HE. 

Let fortune's wheel at random rin, 
And fools may tyne, and knaves may wir ; 
My thoughts arc a' bound upon ane. 
And that's my aln dear Philly. 
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SHE. 



What's a' the joys that gowd can gie? 
1 care nae "wealth a single flie ; 
The lad I loves the hid for me. 
And that's my ain dear Willie. 



CONTENTED WI' LITTLE 
Tune—"' Lumps o' Padding." 
Contented wi' little, and cantie wi' malr, 
Whene'er I forgather wi' sorrow and care, 
I pie thera a skelp, as they're creeping alang. 
Wi' a cog o' guid swats and an auld Scottish 

sang. 
I whyles claw the elbow o' troublesome 

thought ; . , ^x 

But man is a sodger, and life is a faught; 
My mirth and gnid humour are coin in ray 

pouch, 
And ray freedom's my lairdship nae monarch 

dare touch. 

A towmond q' trouble, should that be my fa, 
A night o' guid fellowship sowthers it a' ; 
When at the biythe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the dell ever thinks o' the road he has 
past ? 

Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her 

way, 
Be't to me, be't frae me, e'en let the jade gae; 
Come ease, or come travail ; come pleasure or 

pain, 
My warst word is: "Welcome and welcome 

again!" 



BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 

FOR A' T II A T, AND A' THAT. 

Tu}ie—''For a' that, and a' that." 

Is there, for honest poverty. 

That hangs his head, and a' that ! 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Our toils obscure, and a' that! 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin' grey, and a' that^ 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that, • 

Tlieir tinsel show, and a' that. 
The honest raan, though e'er sae poor ; 

Is king o' men for a' that ! 

You see yon birkie, ca'd a lotd, 

^V^la struts, and stares, and a' that. 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a coof for a' that; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that, 
The raan of independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can rank a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke and a' that; 

But an honest man's nboon his ml^ht, 
Guid faith, he manna fa' that! 

For a' that, and a' that, 
Their dignities, and a' that, 

The pith o^ sense, and pride o' worth, 



CAJJST THOU LEAVE ME THUS, MY KATY? 
Tune—'' Roy's Wife." 

CHORUS. 

Canst i ' ou leave me thus, my Katy ? 
(^anst thou leave me. thus, ray Katy? 
Well thou know'st ray aching heart. 
And canst thou leave me thus for pity ? 

Is this thy plighted fond regard, 

Tims cruelly to part, ray Katy? 
Is this thy fatMul swain's reward— 

An aching, broken heart, my Katy ? 
Cunst thou, &c. 

Farewell ! and ne'er such sorrows tear 
That fickle heart of thine, ray Katy! 

Thou raay'st find those will love thee dear— 
But not a love like mine, my Katy. 
Canst thou, &c. 

LIY NANNIE'S AWA'. 
Tune—'' There'll never be peace," &c. 
Now in her gi-een raantle bly the Nature ai-rays. 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the 

braes. 
While birds warble welcome in ilka green shaw; 
But to me it's delightles— my Nannie' awa' ! 

The snaw-drap and primrose our woodlands 

adorn. 
And violets bathe in the weet o' the morn ; 
They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they blaw. 
They mind me o' Nannie— and Nannie's awa' ! 

Thou lav'rock that springs frae the dews o' the 
lawn. 

The shepherd to warn o' the grey-breaking 
dawn, . , 

And thou mellow mavis, that hails the night- 
fa', 

Give over for pity —my Nannie's awa' ! 




.tVlfine 9an delight w§~-ijow Dannie's awa' ! 



Are higher ranks than a' that ! 

Tlien let us pray that come it may— 

As come it will for a' that— 
Tl>at sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

JJlay bear the gree, and a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Its coniin' yet, for a' that. 
That raan to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that ! 



CRAIG IE-BURN WOOD. 

Tune — '" Craigle-burn Wood. 

Sweet fa's the eve on Craigle-burn, 
And biythe awakes the morrow. 

But a' the pride o' spring's return 
Can yield me uocht but sorrow. 

I see the flowers and spreading trees, 

I hear the wild birds singing ; 
But what a weary wight can please, 

And care his bosom wringing? 

Fain, fain would I my griefs impart. 

Yet dare na for your anger ; 
But secret love will break my heart. 

If I conceal it langer. 

If thou refuse to pity me. 

If tliou Shalt love anither, 
Wlien von green leaves fade frae the tree, 

Around my grave they'll whither, I6J 



SONG. 

Tune—" Let me in this ae night." 

O Lassie, art thou sleeping yet ? 

Or art thou wakhi', I would wit? 
For love has bound me hand and foot, 

And I would fain be In, jo. 

CHORUS. 

Oh let me in this ae night, 

This ae, ae, ae night, 
For pitv's sake tliis ae night, . 

Oil rise and let me in, Jq. 



ttOW CRttEL AfiE THE PARENTS. 
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Thou liear'st the winter wind and weet, 
Kne star blinks thro' the driring sleet, 
Tak pity on my weary feet, 
And shield me frae the rain, jo. 
Oh let me in, <fec. 

The bitter blast that round me blaws 
Unheeded howls, nnheeded fa's ; 
The canldness o' thy heart's the cause 
Of a' my grief and pain, jo. 
Oh let me in, &c. 

HES ANSWEB. 

O Tbll na me o' wind and rain, 
Upbraid na me wi' cauld disdain ; 
Oae back the gait ye cam again, 
I whma let you in, jo ! 

CHORUS. 

I tell you now this ae night, 

Tills ae, ae, ae night; 
And ance for a' tills ae night ; 

I winna let you in, jo ! 

The snellest blast, at mirkest hours. 
That round tlie pathless wand'rer pours, 
Is nought to what poor she endures 
That s trusted fi\ithless man, jo! 
I tell you now, &c. 

The sweetest flower that dcck'd the mead, 
Now trodden like the vilest weed : 
Let simple maid the lesson read. 
The weird may be her ain, jo! 
I tell you now, &c. 



The bird that charm'd his summer- 
Is now the cruel fowler's prey ; 
Let witless, trusting woman say. 
How aft her fate's the same, jo ! 
1 tell you now, &c. 



day. 



ADDRESS TO THE WOODLAEK. 

7Vn«—" Where'll bonnic Annie lie." Or, "Loch- 
Eroch Side." 

Oh stay, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay! 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray; 
A helpless lover courts tliy lay. 
Thy soothing, fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art : 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha' kills me wi' disdaining. 

Say was thy little mate unkind, 
And heard thee as tlic carele:>s wind? 
Oh! nocht but love and sorrow join'd. 
Sic notes o' woe could waukcn. 

Thou tells o' never-ending care ; 
O' speechless grief, and dark despair. 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae malr, 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 



ON CIILORIS BEING ILL. 

Tune— ''Arc wakiu' O!" 
cnoRUS. 

Loxo. long the night. 
Heavy comes the morrow. 

While my soul's delight, 
Is on her bed of sorrow. 

Can I cease to care. 
Can I cease to Inngnish, 

TVhlle ray darling fair 
Is on the couch of anguish 
Long, &o. 

Every hope Is flod, 

Every fear is torror: 
Slumber e'en I dread. 

Every dream is horror. 
Long, c\:c, 



Hear mo, pow'rs divine I 
Oh, in pity hear me I 

Take aught else of mine, 
But my Clilorls spare me ! 
Long, 4Scc. 



CALEDONIA. 

Tune—'-'- Humours of Gleu." 

Their groves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands 
reckon. 
Where bright-beaming suq^mers exalt the per- 
fume. 
Far dearer to me yen lone glen o' green breckan, 
Wi' the burn steaUng under the lang yellow 
broom. 

Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers, 
>Vhere the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly un- 
seen : 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild 
flowers, 
A-listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

Tho' rich is the breeze in their gay sunny val- 
leys. 
And cauld Caledonia's blast on the wave ; 
Their sweet-scented woodlands that skirt tho 
proud palace. 
What are they ?— Tlie haunt of the tyrant and 
slave ! 

The slave's spicy forests, and gold-bubbUng 
fountains, 
Tlio brave Caledonian views wi' disdain ; 
He wanders as free as the winds of his moun- 
tains, 
Save Love's willing fetters— the chains o' his 
Jean! 



SONG. 

Tune—'-'- Laddie, lie near me." 

'TwAS na her bonnle blue e'e was my ruin ; 
Fair tho' she be, that was ne'er my undoing : 
'Twas the dear smile when nac body did mind 

Twas tho bewitching, sweet, stown glance o' 
kindness. 

Sair do I fear that to hope is denied me, 
Sair do I fear that despair maun abide me ; 
But tho fell fortune should fate us to sever, 
Queen shall she be In mj- bosom for ever. 

Mary, I'm tliinc wi' a passion sinccrest. 
And thou hast i)llglifed me love o' the dearest! 
And thou'rt the angel that never can alter, 
Sooner the sun In his motion would falter. 



HOW CRUEL ARE THE PARENTS. 

ALTERED FROM AN OLD ENGLISH SONG. 

^ir— " John Anderson my jo." 

How cruel are the parents 

Who riches only prize ; 
And to the wealthy booby. 

Poor woman sacrifice ! 
IVIenuwhile the hapless daughter 

lias but a choice of strife— 
To shun a tyrant father's hate, 

Become a wretched wife. 

The rav'nincr hawk pursuing. 

The trembling dove thus flies. 
To shun Impelling rnin 

A while her pinions tries; 
'Till of escape despairing. 

No shelter or retreat. 
She trusts tho ruthless falconer. 

And drops beneath his feet. 
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BUKNS' POETICAL WOllKSJ. 



SONG. 
Tune—^' Deil take the wars." 



Mask yonder pomp of costly fashion, 

Kound the wealthy, titled bride : 
But when compared with real passion. 

Poor Is all that princely pride ! 

What are the showy treasures? 

What are the noisy pleasures? 
The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art r 

The polish'd jewel's blaze 

May draw the wond ring gaze. 

And courtly grandeur bright 

The fancy may delight, 
■JJttt never, never can come near the heart. 

^ttt did you see my dearest Chlorts, 

In Simplicity's array ; . ^ , 

Lovely as yonder sweet opening flower is, 

Shrkildng from the gaze of day. 

Oh then the heart alarming. 

And all resistless charming. 
In Love's delightful fetters she chains the will- 
ing soul ! 

Ambition would disown 

The world's Imperial crown, 

Even Avarice would deny 

His worshipp'd deity, , , ^ ,, 

And feel thro' every vein Love s raptures rolL 

SONG. 
Tune—** This is no my ain House." 

CHOBUS. 

Oh this Is no my alu lassie, 

Fair tho' the lassie be ; 
Oh weel ken I my ain lassie, 

Kind love is in her e'el 

1 see a form, I see a face, 
Ye weel may wi' the fairest place : 
It wants to me the witching grace, 
The kind love that's In her e'e. 
O this is no, &c. 

She's bonnie, blooming, straight, and tall, 
And lang has had my heart in thrall; 
And aye it charms ray very saul. 
The kind love that^s In her e'e. 

Oh this Is no, &c. 
A thief sae pawkle Is my Jean, 
To steal a blink by a' unseen ; 
But gleg as light are lovers' e'en. 
When kind love is in lier e'e. 

Oh this is no, &c. 
It may escape the courtly sparks, 
It may escape the learned clerks ; 
But weel the watching lover marks, 
The kind love that's in her e'e. 

Oh this is no, <fec. 



I Was mine ; till love has o'er me past, 

And blighted a' my bloom, 
I And now beneath the with ring bl^st. 

My youth and joy consume. 

The waken'd lav'rock warbling springs, 

And climbs the early sky, 
Winnowing blythe her dewy wings 

In morning's rosy eye ; 
As little reckt I sorrow's power, 

Until the flowery snare 
witching love, in luckless hour. 

Made me the thrall o' care. 

Oh had my fate been Greenland's snows, 

Or Afrlc's burning zone, 
Wl' man and nature leagu d my foes. 

So Peggy ne'er I'd known ! 
The wretch whase doom Is, " hope nao mair, 

That tongue his woes can telll 
Within whase bosom, save despair, 

Nae kinder spirits dvfrell. 



SCOTTISH SONG. 
Now spring has clad the grove in green, 

And strew'd the lea wi' flowers ; 
Tlie furrow'd, waving corn Is seen 

Rejoice In fostering showers ; 
While ilka thing in nature JoUi 

Their sorrows to forego, 
O why thus all alone are mine 

The weary steps of woe ! 

The trout within yon wimpling bum 

Glides swift— a silver dart. 
And safe beneath the shady thorn 

Defles the angler's art: 
My life was ance that careless stream. 

That wanton trout was I : 
But love, wi' unrelenting beam. 

Has scorch'd my fountains dry. 

The little flo^'ret's peaceful lot. 
In yonder cliff that grows, 
'hich save tho linnet's flight, I \70t, 
!iae ruder visit knows, 



SCOTTISH SONG. 

O Bonnie was yon rosv brier. 

That blooms sae far frae haunt o man; 
And bonnie slie, and ah ! how dear ! 

It shaded frae the e'enln' sun. 

Yon rosebuds In the morning dew. 
How pure, amang the leaves sae green 1 

But purer was the lover's vow 
They witness'd in their shade yestreen. 

All In Its rude and prickly bower. 
That crimson rose, how sweet and fair ! 

But love is far a sweeter flower 
Amid life's thorny path o' care. 

The pathless wUd, and wimpling bum, 
Wl Chlorls In my arms, be mine ; 

And I the world, nor wish, nor scorn. 
Its joys and griefs alike resign. 



SONG. 

'Tis Friendship's pledge, my young, fair friend, 

Nor thou the gift refuse. 
Nor with unwilling ear attend 

The moralizing Muse. 

Since thou, In all thy youth and charms. 

Must bid the world adieu, 
(A world 'gainst peace in constant arms) 

To Join the friendly few. 

Since thy gay morn of life o'ercast, 

ChlU came the tempest's lour ; 
(And ne'er misfortune's eastern blast 

Did nip a fairer flower :) 

Since life's gay scenes must charm no more, 

Still much Is left behind: 
Still nobler wealth hast thou in store— 

The comforts of the mind I 

Thine Is the self-ap'provlng glow. 

On conscious honour's part ; 
And, dearest gifts of heaven below. 

Thine Friendship's truest heart. * 

The joys refined of sense and tasto 

With every Muse to rove ; 
And doubly wore the poet blest 

These joys could he Improve. 



ENGLISH SONG. 

Tune—*' Let me In this ae Night.* 

Forlorn, ray love, no comfort near. 
Far, far from thee, I wander here ; 
Fur, far from tliee, the fate severe 
At which I most repine, lovo. 
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CHORUS. 

Oh wort thou love, but near me, 
But near, near, near me; 
How kindly thou would'st cheer me, 
And mingle sighs withviine, love. 

Around me scowls a wintry sky. 
That blasts each bud of hope and Joy ; 
And shelter, shade, nor home have I, 
. Save in those arms of thine, love. 
Oh wert, &c. 

Cold, alter'd friendship's crtiel part. 
To poison fortune's ruthless dart- 
Let me not break thy faithful heart, 
And say that fate Is mine, love. 
Oh wert, &c. 
I Put dreary tho' the moments fleet. 

Oh Let me think we yet shall meet ! 
That only ray of sdlace sweet 
\ Can on thy Chloris shine, love, 

I ' Oh wert, &c. 

I 

SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

Tttn^— " The Lothian Lassie." 

Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang 

And sair wi' his love he did dea¥cme ; 
I said there was naething I hated like men— 
The deuce gao wi'm, to believe me, believe 

me ; 
The deuce gae wi'm, to believe me I 

He spak o' the darts in my bonnie black e'en. 
And vow'd for my love ne was dying; 

1 said he might die when heUked, for Jean— 
Tlie Lord forgie me for lying, for lying : 
The Lord forgi^me for lying ! 

A weel-stocked Sialttllif^imser for the laird 
And marriage aff-hand, were his proffers: 

1 never loot on that I kenn'd it, or car'd. 
But thought I might hae waur offers, waur 

offers * 
But thought I might hae waur offers. 

Bnt what wad ye think? — in a fortnight or less, 
IVw* The dell tak his taste to go near her I 
f^\j7^'R& tllS the lang loan to my black cousin Bess 
^^"^^^ Guess ye how, the jaud ! I could bear her, 
could bear her, 
Quess ye how, the jaud! I could bear her. 

But a' the niest week as I fretted wi' care, 
I gaed to the tryste o' Dalgarnock, 

And wha but my fine fickle fover was there ! 
I glower'd as I'd seen a warlock, a \^arlock; 
1 glower'd as I'd seen a warlock. '^■^>^j^ *"^ 

But owre my left shoulder 1 gae him a blink, 
Lest neibors might say I was saucy ; 

My wooer he caper'd as he'd been In drink. 
And vow'd I was his dear lassie, dear lassie; 
And vow'd I was his dear lassie. 

-•Ift3fi^r*^ribr my cousin, fu'ToUCKy'ilid sweet, 
Gin she had recover'd her heariir. 
And how her new shoon fit her auld sachl't feet. 
But, heavens! how he fell a swearin', a 

swearhi'! . .. 

But, heavens I how he fell a swearhi' ! 
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He begged, for Gnidsake ! I wad be his wife, 
Or else I would kill him wi' sorrow: 

So e'en to preserve the poor body in life, 
1 think I maun wed him to-morrow; 
1 think I maun wed him to-morrow. 



FRAGMENT. 
Tune—^' The Caledonian Hunt's delight." 
Why, why tell thy lover. 

Bliss he never must enjoy? 
Why, why undeceive him. 

And give all his hopes the lie^ 



O why, while fancy, raptnr'd, slumbers 
Chloris, Chloris all the theme — 

Why, why wouldst thou, cruel. 
Wake thy lover from his dream? 



HEY FOR A LASS WI' A TOCHER. 

TuMe- " Bahnamonia Ora." 

A.WA wi' your witchcraft o' beauty's alarms, 
The slender bit beauty you grasp in your arms ; 
O, gie me the lass that has acres o' charms, 
O, gie me the lass wi' the weel-stocklt farms. 

CH0RU8. 

Then hey for a lass wi' a tocher, then hey for a 
lass ^vi' a tocher 

Then hey for a lass wi' a tocher — the nice yel- 
low guineas for me. 

Your beauty's a flower, in the morning that 

blows. 
And withers the faster, the faster it grows ; 
But the rapturous .charm o' the bonnie green 

k.iio w^c s 
Hk spring they're new decklt wi' bonnie white 

yowes. 

Then, hey, «fcc. 

And e'en when this beauty your bosom has 

blest, 
The brightest o' beauty may cloy, when pos- 

sest ; 
Bnt the sweet yellow darlings wi' Geordle Im- 

DI*68t 

The langer ye hae them — ^the mair they're 
carest. 

Then, hey, &c. 



JESSY. 
Tune — " Here's a health to them that's awa'." 

Here's a health to ane I lo'o dear ! 
Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear ! 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers 

meet. 
And soft as the parting tear— Jessy ! 

Although thou maun never be mine. 

Although even hope is denied, 
'Tls sweeter for thee despairing, 

Thau aught in the world beside— Jessy ! 
Here's health, &c. 

I mourn thro' the gay, gaudy day. 
As hopeless, I muse on thy charms ; 

But welcome the dream o' sweet slumber. 
For then 1 am lock't in thy arms— Jessy I 
Here's a health, &c. 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

1 gaess by the love-rolUng e'e ; 
But why urge the tender confession, 

'Gainst fortune's fell cruel decree— Jessy! 
Here's a health, &c. 



SONG. 
STune— " Rothiemurchlc." 

Fairest maid on Devon banks. 
Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 

Wilt thou lay that frown aside. 
And smile as thou were wont to do ? 

Fall well thou know'st I love thee dear, 
Conldst thou to mallee lend an ear? 
O did not love exclaim, "Forbear! 
Nor use a fathfui lover so !" 
Fairest maid, <fec. 

Then come, thou fairest of the fair. 
Those wonted smiles. Oh let mc share I 
And by that beauteous self I swear, 
^'o love bnt thine my heart shall know ! 
Fairest maid, &c.i<J3 



rs 



BUK^S' rOETICAL WORKS. 



SONG. 



TuM—'^^ The last time I came o'er tbe Moor.* 

Fabbwblu thou stream that iviudiiig flows 

Around Maria's dwelliiiK ! 
Ah cruel mem'ry ! spare the throes 

Within my bosom swelling : 
Condemn'd to drag a hopeless chain, 

And still in secret languisli ; 
To feel a Are In every vein, 

Yet dare not speaii my anguish. 

The wretch of love, unseen, unkno' 

I fain rav crime would cover : 
The bursting sigh, th' unweetiug groan, 

Betray the hopeless lover. 
I know my doom must be despair, 

Thou wilt, nor canst relieve rae 
But, oh ! Maria, hear one prayer, 

For pity's sake forgive me ! 

The music of thy tongue I heard. 

Nor wist while it enslavd me ; 
I saw thine eyes, yet nothing fear'd, 

Till fears no more had saved me. 
The unwary sailor thus aghast. 

The wheeling torrent viewing; 
'Mid circling horrors yields at last 

To overwhelming ruin. 



BONNIE JEAN. 

There was a lass, and she was fair, 
At kirk and market to be seen ; 

When a' the fairest maids were mot, 
The fairest maid was bouuie Jean. 

And aye she wrought her maramie's wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrllle ; 

The blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 

But hawks will rob the tender Joys 
'That bless the little llnfwhite's nest ; 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest, 

Young Robie was the bra west lad, 
The flower and pride of a' the glen ; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye. 
And wanton nalgies nine or ten. 

He gaed wl' Jeanle to the trvst. 
He danced wl' Jeanle on the down ; 

And lang ere witless Jeanle wist, 
Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. 

As In the bosom o' the stream. 
The moon-beam dwells at dewy e'en; 

So trembling pure, was tender love 
Withhi the breast o' bonule Jean. 

And now she works her mammle's wark, 
And aye she sighs wi' care and pain ; 

Yet wist na what her ail might be. 
Or what wad raak her weel again. 

But did na Jeanie's heart loup light, 
And did na joy blink in her c'e, 

As Robie tauld a tale o' love 
Ae e'enin, on tlie lily leaV 

The sun was sinking in the west 
The birds sang sweet in Ilka grove ; 

His cheek to hers he fondly prest. 
And whlsperd thus his tale o* love : 

**Oh! Jeanle fair, I lo'e thee dear; 

Oh, canst thou think to fnnc y me? 
Or wilt thou leave thy iiianiniie's cot. 

And learn to tent the farms wl' me? 

At barn or byre thou shalt na drudge, 
Or naethlng else to trouble thee ; 

But stray amaiiff the hertther-l)ells, 
And tent the waving corn wl' me," 



Now what coald artless Jeanle do? 

She had uae will to say him na : 
At length she blushed a sweet consept, 

And love was aye between them twa. 



BALLADS ON IMR. HERON'S ELECTIONSu 
THE F1VE~CARLINES. 

[BALLAD FIRST.] 

There were flvecarlines m the south. 
They fell upon a scheme, 
To send a lad to Lon'on town, 
To bring them tidings hame. 

Nor only bring them tidings hame, 

But do their errands there. 
And albllns gowd and honour baith 

Might be that laddie's share. 

Tliere was Maggie by the banks o' Nitb,'** 

A dame with pride enough. 
And Marjory o' the Monyioclis,><» 

A carline old and teugh. 

And blinkln' Bess o' Annaudale,i«« 

That dwelt near Solwayside, 
And Whisky Jean, that took her gill, 

In Galloway>«' sae wide. 

And Black Joan, frae Crichton.Peel,i«8 

O' gipsy kith and kin- 
Five wlghter carllnes wama foun' 

The south countrle within. 

To send a lad to Lon'on town, 

They met upon a day. 
And mony a knight, and mony a lalrd, 

Their errand fahi would gae. 

Oh, mony a knight and mony a laird. 

Tills errand fain would gae ; 
But nae ane could their fancy pleaset 

Oh, ne'er a ane but twae. 

Tlje first he was a belted knightio^ 

Bred o' a border clan. 
And he wad gae to Lon on town, 

Might nae man him withstan'. 

And he wad do their errands weel 

And meikle he wad say, 
And Ilka ane at Lon'on court 

Would bid to him guld-day. 

Tlien next came In a so<lger yoath,i"o 

And spak wl' modest trrace. 
And he wad gae to Lon'on town, 

If sae their pleasure was. 

He wadna hecht them courtly gifts, 

Nor meikle speech pretend, 
But he wad hecht an honest heart, 

Wad ne'er desert a friend. 

Now, wham to choose, and wham refuse, 

At strife thir carllnes fell I 
For some had gentle folks to please. 

And some would please tliemsei'. 

Then out spak mlm-mou'd Meg o' Nitht 

And she spak up wl' pride. 
And she wad send the sodger youtli, 

Whatever might betide. 

For the anld guidinan o' Lon'on court"! 
She dldiiacaie a pin; 
But she wad send the sodger youtli 
To greet his eldest son.n2 

Then up sprang Bess o' Annandale, 

And a deadly alth she's ta'en, 
That she wa<l vote the border knight, 

Though she should vote her lane. 

For far-aflf fowls hue feathers fair. 

And fools o' change iir.* fain ; 
But I hae tried the border knight, 

And I'll try him yet again. 



THE ELECTION. 
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Savs Black Joan frae Crichton Peel, 

A carline stoor and griin, 
The auld gnidmau, and the young gtlldman, 

For me may sink or swim ; 

For fool will freit o' right or wrang. 
While knaves laugh them to scorn: 

Bntthe sodger's friends hae blawn the best, 
So he shall bear the horn. 

Then Wliisky Jean spak owre her drink. 

Ye weel ken, kinnners a'. 
The auld guldraan o* Loii'on court, 

His back's been at the vrtC : 

And mony a friend tliat klss'd his cup. 

Is now a fremit wight ; 
But it's ne'er be said o' Whisky Jean— 

I'll send the border knight. 

Then slow raise Marjory o" the Loch, 

And wrinkled was her brow, 
Iler ancient weed was russet giey, 

Her auld Scots bluid was true ; 
/ 
There's some great folks set light by mc— 

I set as light by them ; 
But I will sen' to Lon'on town 

Wham I like best at hame. 

Sao how this weighty plea may end, 

Nae mortal wiglit can tell ; 
Goi grant the king and Ilka man 

May look weel to hlmsel'. 

[BALIAD SEC0!7D.] 

Whom will you send to London tffwn, 

To Parliament and a' that )f 
Or wha in a' the country round 
The best deserves to fa' that ? 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Thro' Galloway, and a' that ; 
Where is the laird or belted knl^Ht 
That best deserves to fa' that ? 

Wha sees Kerronghtree's open yett ? 
And wha Is't never saw that ? 
. Wha ever wi' Kerronghtree's met. 
And has a doubt of a' that? 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that ! 
The independent patriot. 
The honest man, and a' that. 

Tho' wit and worth In either sex, 
St. Mary's Isle can shaw that: 
Wr dukes and lords let Selkirk mix, 
And weel does Selkirk fa' that. 
For a' that, and $' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that I 
Tho independent commoner 
Shall be the man for a' that. 

But why should we to nobles jonk ? 

And is't against the law that ? 
For why, a lord may be a goak, 
wr ribbon, star, and a' that. 
For a' that, and a* that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that! 
A lord may be a lousy loun, 
Wi' ribbon, star, and a' that. 

A beardless boy comes o'er the hills, 

Wi' uncle's purse and a' that ; 
But we'll hae ane frae 'mang oursels, 
A man we ken, and a' that, 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that ! 
For we're not to be bought and sold. 
Like naigs, and nowt, and a' that. 

Then let us drink the Stewartry, 

Kerronghtree's laird, and a' that, 
Our representative to be. 
For well he's worthy a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 
Here's Heron yet for a' that 1 
A House o' Commons stich as he, 
The^ would he blest that saw that- 



THE ELECTION, 

[BALLAD THIRD.] 

Ft, let ns a' to Kircudbright, 

For there will be blckerin' there ; 
For Murray's light horse are to muster, 

And oh, how the heroes will swear I 
And there will be Murray commander, 

And Gordon the battle to win ; 
Like brothers they il stand by each othot* 

Sae knit in aUiance an' sin. 

Artd there will be black-lipplt Johnnie 

The tongue o' the triHnp to them a' » 
An' he gets na hell for his haddln'. 

The deil gets us justice ava' ; 
And there will be Kempleton's blrkie, 

A boy no sae black at the bane. 
But, as for his fine nabob fortune, 

We'll e'en let the subject alane. 

And there will be Wigton's new sherifT; 

Dame Justice fu' brawlie has sped ; 
She's gotten the heart of a Bushby, 

But. Lord, what's become o' the head? 
And there will be Cardoness, Esquire, 

Sae mighty in Cardoness' eyes ; 
A wight that will weather damnation, 

For the deil the prey will despise. 

And there will be Douglasses doughty. 

New christ'ning towns far and near; 
Abjuring their democrat doings. 

By kissing the— o' a peer ; 
And there will be Kenmure sae gen'roits I 

Whose honour is proof to the storm ; 
To save tliem from stark reprobation. 

He lent them his name to the firm. 

But we winna mention Rcdcastle, 

The body, e'en let him escape ; 
He'd venture the gallows for siller. 

An' 'twere not the cost o' the rape. 
And where is ottr king's lord lieutenant, 

Sae fara'd for his gratef u' return ? 
Tlie billle is getting his questions. 

To say In St. Stephen's the morn. 

And there will be lads o' the gospel, 

Muirhead wha's as guld as he's true : 
And there will be Buittle's apostle, 

Wha's more o' the black than the blue ; 
And there will bo folk from St. Mary's, 

A house o' great merit and note ; 
The dell ane but honours them highly— 

The deil ane will gle them his vote i 

And there will be wealthy young Richard, 

Dame Fortune should hing by the neck ; 
For prodigal, thriftless, bestowing. 

His merit had won him respect : 
And there will be rich brother nabobs, 

Tho' nabobs, yet men of the first. 
And there will he CoUleston's whiskers, 

And Quentin, o' lads not the warst. 

And there will be stamp-ofBce Johnnie, 

Tak tent how ye purchase a dram ; 
And there will be gay Cassencarrie, 

And there will be gleg Colonel Tarn ; 
And there will be trusty Kerroughtree, 

Whose honour was ever his law; 
If the virtues were packed in a parcel. 

His worth might be sample for a'. 

And can we forget the auld major, 

Wha'll ne'er be forgot in tho Greys ? 
Our flatt'ry we'll keep for some other. 

Him only 'tis justice to praise. 
And there will be maiden Kilkerran, 

And also Barskimming's guld knight, 
And there will be roarln^ Birtwhistle, 

Wlia, luckily, roars in the right. 
And there frae the Niddesdale borders. 

Will mingle the Maxwells in droves : 
Teugh Johnnie, staunch Geordle, and WattJc. 

That prions for the fjshes and loftV^S { 
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And there will be Logan Mac Douall, 
Sculdndd'ry and he will be there, 

And also the wild Scot o' Galloway, 
Uodgerin' gunpowder Blair. 

Then hey the chaste int'rest o' Bronghton, 

And hey for the blessings 'twill bring! 
It may send Balmaghie to the Commons, 

In Sodom 'twould make him a king;. 
And hey for the sanctified Murray, 

Our land who wi' chapels has stor'd ; 
He founder'd his horse among harlots, 

Bat gled the old nalg to the Lord. 



BLTtNS' POETICAL WORKS. 

JOHN BUSHBrS"3 LAMENTATION. 

[BALLAD FIFTH.] 

Xune — " The Babes In the "Wood." 



AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 

[BALLAD FOURTH.] 

Tune—^" Buy broom besoms." 
Wha will buy my troggin 

Fine election ware ; 
Broken trade o' Broughton, 
A' in high repair. 

Buy braw troggin, 

irae the banks o' Dee ; 
"Who wants troggin 
Let him come to me. 

Here's a noble Earl's 

Fame and high renown 
For an auld sang— 

It's thought the gudes were stown. 
Buy braw troggin, &o. 

Here's the worth o' Broughton 

In a needle's e'e : 
Here's a reputation 

Hut by Balmaghie. 

Buy braw troggin, &c. 

Here's an honest conscience. 

Might a prince adorn ; 
Frae the downs o' Tinwald— 

So was never worn. 

Buy braw troggin, &c. 

Here Its stuff and lining, 

O' Cardoness's head ; 
Fine for a sodger 

A' the wale o' lead. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Here's a little wadset, 

Buittle's scrap o' truth, 
Pawn'd in a gin shop. 

Quenching holy drouth. 

Buy braw troggin, &c. 

Here's armorial bearings, 

Frae tho manse o' Urr ; 
Tlie crest, an anld crab-apple 

Rotten at the core. 

Buy braw troggin, «fcc. 

Here is Satan's picture, 

Like a bizzard gled, 
Pouncing poor Redcastle, 

Sprawlin' like a taed. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Here's the worth and wisdom 

OolUeston can boast ; 
By a tliievish midge 

They had been nearly lost. 

Buy braw troggin, &c. 

Here is Murray's fragments 

O' the ten commands ; 
Gifted by black Jock, 

To get them afl his hands. 

Buy braw troggin, &c. 

Saw ye e'er sic troggin ? 

If to buy ye'er slack, 
Homie's turnin' chapman— 
He'll buy a' the pack. 

Buy braw troggin 

Frae the banks o' Dee ; 
"Wha wants troggin 
Let him come to me. 



'TwAS in the seventeen hundred year 

O' Christ, and ninety-flve. 
That year I was the wae'est man 

O' ony man alive. 

In March, the three-and-twentleth day, 
The sun rose clear and bright ; 

But oh, I was a waeful man 
Ere toofa' o' the night. 

Yerl Galloway lang did rule this land 

'VfV equal right and fame. 
And thereto was his kinsman Joln'd 

The Murray's nable name ! 

Yerl Galloway lang did rule the land 

Made me the judge o' strife; 
But now Yerl Galloway's sceptre's broke. 

And eke my hangman's knife. 

•Twas by the banks o' bonnle Dee, 
Beside Kirkcudbright towers. 

The Stewart and the Murray there. 
Did muster a' their powers. 

TSie Murray, and the auld gray yaud, 

Wr winged spurs did ride. 
That auld gray yaud, yea, Nldsdale rade. 

He staw upon Nldside. 

And there had been the Yerl hlmsel'. 
Oh, there had been nae play: 

But Oarlles was to London gane, 
And sae the kye might stray. 

And there was Balmaghie, I ween. 
In the front rank he wad shine ; 

But Balmaghie had better been 
Drinking Madeira wine. 

Frae the Glenkens came to our aid 

A chief o' doughty deed. 
In case that worth should wanted be, 

O' Kenmore we had need. 

And there sae grave Squire Cardoness 

Look'd on till a' was done; 
Sae, In a tower o* Cardoness, 

A howlet sits at noon. 

And there led I the Bushbvi a'; 

^ly gamesome blUle "Will, 
And my son Maitland, wise as brave. 

My footsteps followed still. 

The Douglas and the Heron's name. 
We set nought to their score : 

The Douglas and the Heron's name 
Had felt our weight before. 

But Douglasses o' weight had wo, 

The pair o' lusty lairds. 
For building cot-houses sae famed. 

And christening kail yardsi 

And by our banners march'd Muirhead, 

And Buittle was na slack: 
Whose holy priesthood nane can stain, 

For wha can dye the black '? 



THE HIGHLAND WIDOWS I^MENT. 
Oh I I am come to the low conntrle, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rle ! 
Without a penny In my purse. 

To buy a meal to me. 

It was na sae in the Highland hills, 

Och-on. och-on, och-rie I 
Nae woman in the countrie wide 

Sae happy was as me. 
For then I had a score o' kye, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rle ! 
Feeding on the hills so high. 

And giving mUk to me. 



And tliere 1 had three score o' yowes, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rie ! 
Skipping on yon bonnle knowes, 

And casting woo' to mo. 

1 was the happiest o' a clan, 

Sair, sair may 1 repine ; 
For Donald was the brawest lad, 

And Donald he was mine. 

.Till Charlie Stewart cam' at last, 

Sae far to set us free : 
My Donald's arm was wanted then, 
. For Scotland and for me. 

heir waefu' fate what need I tell? 
Right to the wrang did yield ; 
My Donald and his country fell 
Upon CuUoden's field. 

Oh ! 1 am come to the low countrie, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rie ! 
Nae woman in the world wide 

Sae wretched now as me. 



lioLV W1LL1£*S fRAVElt. 



ELEGY. 

ON THE DXATH OF BOBEST fiUISSBA17X.174 

Now Robin lies in his last lair. 

He'll gabble rhyme nor sing nae malr ; 

Cauld poverty, wi' hungry stare, 

JS&e malr shall fear him ; 
Nor anxious fear, nor cankert care 

E'er mair come near him. 

To tell the truth, they seldom fash'd him. 
Except the moment that they crush d hhn ; 
For soon as chance or fate had hush'd em, 

Though e'er sae short. 
Then wi* a rhyme or sang he lash'd em, 

And thought It sport. 

Though he was born to klntra wark. 
And counted was baith wight and stark. 
Yet that was never Roberts mark. 

To mak a man ; 
But tell him he was leam'd and dark, 

Ye roosed him then} 



EPISTLE TO JOHN GOUDIE, 

OF KILMABNOCK, ON THE PUBLICATION OP HIS 
ESSAYS.) 'A 

Oh Gondie ! terror of the Whigs, 
Dread of black coats and rev'rend wigs. 
Sour Bigotry, on her last legs, 
^ Girnin', looks back, 

Wishln' the ten Egyptian plagues 
Wad seize you quick. 

Poor gapin', glowrin' Superstition, 
Waes me ! she's in a sad condition : 
Fie ! bring Black Jock, her state physician. 
^, . . To see her water ; 

Alas! there's ground o' great suspicion 
She'll ne'er get better. 

Anld Orthodoxy lang did grapple. 
But now she's got an unco ripple ; 
Haste, gle her name up I' the chapel, 
„ ^ Nigh unto death; 

See, how she fetches at the thrapple, 

And gasps for breath I 
Enthusiasm's past redemption, 
Gane in a galloping consumption, 
Not a' the quacks, wi' a' their gumption, 
„ - . Will ever mend ner. 

Her feeble pulse gles strong presumption. 
Death soon will end her. 
Tis yon and Taylor"* are the chief, 
Wha are to blame for this mischief. 
But gin the Lord's aln fouk gat leave, 
. ■ ' ^ A toom tar- barrel 

And twa rad peats wad send relief, 

And end the quarrel. 



HOLY WILLIE'S WIAYER.1" 

Oh thou, wha In the lieaveus dost dwell. 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel', 
Sends ane to heaven, and ten to helL 

A' for thy glory. 
And no for ony guid or ill 

They've done afore thee I 

I bless and praise thy matchless might. 
When thousands thou hast left in night. 
That I am here afore thy sight. 

For gifts and grace, 
A bomln* and a shinin' light 

To a' this place. 

What was I, or my generation. 
That 1 should get sic exaltation, 
1 wha deserve sic just damnation, 

i^or broken laws, 
ifive thousand years 'fore my creation. 

Thro' Adams cause! 

When frae my mither's womb I felL 
Thou might hae plunged me In hell. 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wall, 
„^ , In burning lake. 

Where damned Devils roar and yclL 
Chahi'd to a stake. 

Yet I am here a chosen sample. 

To show thy grace is great and ample; 

I m here a pillar in thy temple. 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, and example 

To a' thy flock. 

O Lord ! thou kens what zeal I bear. 
When drinkers drink, and swearers swear. 
And singln' there, and dancin' here, 

Wi' great and sma'. 
For I am keepit by thy fear, 

Free frae them a'. . ^ 

But yet O Lord ! confess I must, ' ' 
At times I'm tash^yfT fleshy lust. 
And sometimes too, wi' warldly trust, 
« *.*- Vile self gets in ; 

But thou remembers we are dust, 
Defll'd in sin. 

O Lord! yestreen, thou kens, wl' Ueg— 

Thy pardon I sincerely beg. 

Oh ! may't ne'er bo a livln' plague, 

A ^ T«. . ..T** ^y dishonour. 
And I'll ne'er lift a lawless leg 

Again upon her. 

Besides, I further mami avow, 

Wi' Leezle's lass, three times, I trow: 

But, Lord! that Friday I was fou. 

When I came near her. 
Or else, thou kens, thy servant true 

Wad ne'er hae steer'd her. 

Maybe thou lets't this fleshly thorn. 

Beset thy servant e'en and mom. 

Lest ho owre high and proud should turn, 

Cause he's sae gifted; 
If sae, thy han' maun e'en be borne. 

Until thou lift It. 

Lord ! bless thv chosen In this place, 
J or here thou hast a chosen race : 
But God confound their stubborn face, 
„^ . . And blast their name, 
\vha bring thy eldei-s to disgrace 
And public shame. 

Lord ! mind Gaw'n Hamilton's deserts. 
He drinks, and swears, and plays at cartes. 
Yet has sae mony takin' arts, 

Wi' grat and sma , 
Frae God's nin priests the people's hearts 

He steals awa'. 

And when we chasten'd him therefore. 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 
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As set the warld in a roar 

O' lauffliin" at us;— 
Curse thou his basliet and his store. 

Kail and potatoes. 
Lord ! hear my earnest cry and pray'r, 
Against the presbyt'rv of Ayr ; 
Thy strong right hand, Lord, mak It bare 

Upo' their heads. 
Lord! weigh it down, and dinna spare, 

Tor tlieir misdeeds. 
O Lord my God ! that glib-tongu'd Aiken, 
My very lieart and saul are quakin'. 
To think how we stood groanin', sliakin' 

And swat wi' dread, 
Wl^ilo he wi' hingin' lips and snakln', 

Held up his head. 

Lord! in the day of vengeance try him, 
Lord ! visit them wha did employ him, 
And pass not in thy mercy by em, 

Kor hear their pray'r ; 
But for thy peoples sake destroy 'em. 

And dlima spare. 

But, Lord I remember me and mine, 
Wi' mercies temp'ral and divine. 
That I for gear and grace may shine, 

Excell'd Dv nane. 
And a' the glory shall be thine. 

Amen! Amen! 



EPITAPH ON HOLY WILLIE. 

Here Holy Willie's sair-worn clay 

Taks np its last anode ; 
His soul has ta'en some other way, 

I fear the left-hand road. 

Stop ! there he is, as sure's a gun, 

Poor, silly body, see him ; 
Nae wonder he's as black's the grun', 

Observe wha's standing wl* lilrn. 

Your brunstane devilship, I see. 
Has got him there before ye ; 

But baud your nine-tail cat a wee, 
1111 ance you've heard my story. 

Your pity I will not implore, 

For pity ye hae nane: 
Jnstice, alas! has gien him o'er, 

And Mercy's day is gaen. 

But hear me, sir, deil as ye are. 
Look something to your credit ; 

A coof like him wad stain your name, 
If it were kent ye did it. 

THIRD EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIK.178 

September 13, 1785. 

Quid speed and ftirder to you, Johnny, 
Guid health, hale ban's and weather bonny; 
Now when ye're nickan down fu' canny 

The staff o' bread. 
May ye ne'er want a^ stonp o bran'y 

To clear your head. 

May Boreas never thresh vour rigs, 
Nor kick your rickles aff their legs, 
Sendin' the stuff o'er muirs and haggs 

Like drivin' wrack ; 
But may the tapmast grain that wags 

Come to the sack ! 

I'm bizzie too, and skelpin' at it. 
But bitter, daudin' showers hae wat it 
Sae my auld stumpie pen I gat it 

Wi' muckle wark. 
And took mj jokteleg and whatt it, 

Like ony clark. 

It's now twa month that I'm yonr debtor. 
For your braw, nameless, dateless letter, 
Abusin' me for harsh ill nature 

On holy men. 
While deil a hair yoursel' ye're better, 

But mair profane. 



But let the kirk-folk ring their belld, 
Let's sing about our noble sel's; 
We'el cry uae jauds frac heathen hills 

To help, or roose us, 
But browster wives and whiskey stills, 

They are the Muses. 

Your friendship. Sir, I winna qnat it. 

And if ye mak objections at it, 

Tiien han' in nleve some day we'll knot it, 

And witness take. 
And when wi' usquebae we've wat It, 

It winna break. 

But if the beast and branks be spar'd 
Till kye be gann without the herd. 
And a' the vittel in the yard, 

And theekit right, 
I mean your ingle-side to guard 

Ae winter night. 

Then muse-inspiring' aqua-vitse 

Shall make us baith sae bly the and witjt7. 

Till ye forget ye're auld and gatty, 

And be as canty 
As ye were nine year less than thretty, 

Sweet ane and twenty. 

But stooks are cowpit wi' the blast, 
And now the sin keeks In the west, 
Then I maun rin amang the rest 

And quat mv chanter ; 
Sae I subscribe myself in haste 

Your's Rab the Ranter. 



EPISTLE TO THE REV. JOHN M'MATH*"' 

Sepietnber 17, 1785. 

While at the stook the shearers cow'r, 
To shun the bitter blaudin' show'r. 
Or in gulravage rinnln' scow'r 

To pass the time. 
To you I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 

My musie, tir'd wi' mony a sonnet 

On gown, and ban', and douse black' bonnet, 

Is grown right eerie now slie's done it, 

Lest they should blame her, 
And rouse their holy thunder on it, 

Andanathemher. 

I own 'twas rash, and rather hardy. 
That I, a simple, countra bardie, 
Shou'd meddle wi' a pack sae sturdy, 

Wha, if they ken me. 
Can easy, wi' a single wordie, 

Loose hell upon me. 

But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin', cantin', grace-proud faces. 
Their three-mile prayers, and hauf-mile graces. 

Their raxin' conscience, 
Whase greed, revenge, and pride disgi-aces, 

Waur not their nonsense. 

There's Gawn>80 misca't waur than a beast. 
Wha has mair honour in his breast 
Than mony scores as guid's the priest 

Wha sae abus't him, 
And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they're used him? 

See him, the poor man's friend in need, 
The gentleman in word and deed, 
And shall his fame and honour bleed 

By wortliless skellums, 
And not a Muse erect her head 

To cowe the blcllnms? 

Oh, Pope, had 1 thy satire's darts 
To-gie the rascals their deserts, 
I'd rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 

And tell aloud. 
Their jugglln', hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the crowd. 



WILLIE CHALMERS. 
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God knows, I'm no the thing 1 shou'd be, 
Hot am I even the thina 1 ecu d be, 
But twe nty times I rather wou'd bo 

An atheist clean. 
Than under gospel colours hid be, 

Just for a screen. 

An honest man may like a glass, \ 
An lioncst man may like a lass, J 
But mean revenge, and malice fadse, 

Ile'Jl still disdahi. 
And then cry zeal for gospel laws, 

Like some we ken. 

They take religion In their mouth ; 
They talk o* mercy, grace, and truth, 
For what ?— to gic their malice skouth 

On some pnir wight. 
And hunt him down, o'er right and mth, 

To ruin straight. 

All hail, Keligion I maid divine! 
Pardon a Muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rougli imperfect line, 

Thus daurs to name thee: 
To stigmatise false friends o' thine 

Can ne'er defame thee. 

Tho' blotch't and foul wi' mony a stain, 

And far unworthy of thy train, 

With trembling voice I tune ray strain, 

To join witli those 
Who boldly daur thy cause maintain. 

In spite o' foes : 

In spite o crowds, in spite o' mob^. 
In spite o' undermining Jobs, 
In spite o' dark banditti stabs 

At worth and merit. 
By scoundrels, even wi' holy robes, 

But hellish spirit. 

Oh Ayr ! my dear, my native ground. 
Within thy piesbyterlal bound 
A candid, lib'ral band is found 

Of public teachers. 
As men, as Christians too, renown'd. 

And manl^ preachers. 

Sir, In that circle yon are nam'd : 
Sir, in that circle you are fam'd ; 
And some, by whom your doctrine's blam'd, 

(Which gies yon honour), 
Ev'n Sir by them your heart's esteem'd, 

And winning manner. 

Pardon this freedom 1 have ta'en, 
And if imperthient I've been. 
Impute it not, good Sir, in ane 

Whase heart ne'er wrang'd ye, 
But to his utmost would befriend 

Ought that belang'd ye. 



A NOTE TO GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ., 

MAUCHl.lNE. 
(RECOUUENDIKO A BOY.) 

Mossgiel, May 3, 1786. 

I HOLD It, Sir, my boundcn duty. 
To warn Vou how that Master Tootle, 

Alias, Laird M'Oaun, 
Was here to hire yon lad away 
'Bout whom ye spak the tither day. 

And wad hae don't aflf han' : 
But lest he learn the callan tricks, 

As, faitli. 1 muckle doubt him. 
Like scrai)in' out auld Cruramie's nicksis* 
And tellin' lies about them : 
As lieve, then, I'd have, then. 

Your clerkship be should sair, 
If sae l)e, ye may be 
Not fitted other where. 

Altho' I say't, he's gleg enough. 

And 'ijout a house that's rude and rough. 



The boy might learn to swear ; 
But then wi' you he'll be sae taught, 
An' get sic fair example straught^ 

I have nae only fear. 

Ye'ii catechise him every quirk. 

And shore him weel wi' hell : 

And gar him follow to the kirk— 

—Aye when ye gang yourseL 

If ye, then, maun be, then 

Frae hame this comin' Friday ; 
Then please. Sir, to lea'e. Sir, 
The orders wI' your lady. 

My word of honour I hae gien. 

In Paisley John's, that night at e'en, 

To meet the warld's worn ; 
To try to get the twa to gree. 
And name the airlesiss and the fee, 

In legal mode and form : 
I ken he weel a snick can craw, 
When ^iraple bodies let him ; 
And if a Devil be at a'. 
1 faitli he's sure to get him. 
To phrase you, and praise you. 
Ye ken your Luureat scorns; 
The pray'r still, you share still. 
Of grateful Mixstbel Burks. 



WILLIE CHALMERS.iss 

Wi' braw new branks in mickle pride, 

And eke a braw new brechan. 
My Pegasus I'm got astride. 

And up Parnassus pecliln ; 
Whiles owre a bush, wi' downward crush, 

The doited beastie stammers ; 
Then up he gets, and off lie sets 

For sake o* Willie Chalmers. 

I doubt na, lass, that weel kenn'd name 

May cost a pair o' blushes ; 
I am nae stranger to your fame, 

Nor his warm urg^d wishes. 
Your bonnie face, sae mild and sweet 

Ills honest heart enamours, 
And faith, ye'll no be lost a whit, 

Tho' waired on Willie Chalmers. 

Auld truth herser might swear yo're fair, 

And honour safely back her. 
And modesty assume your air. 

And ne'er a ane roistak' her : 
And sic twa love insnlrlng e'en 

Might Are even holy palmers; 
Nae wonder, then, thev'\-e fatal be6n 

To honest WlUle Chalmers. 

I doubtna fortune may you shore 

Some mlm-mou'd pouther'd pricstle, 
Fu' lifted up wi' Hebrew lore. 

And band upon his breastle •. 
But oh ! what signifies to you 

His lexicons and grammars ; 
The feeling heart's the royal blue. 

And that's wi" Wlllto Chalmers 

Some gapin' glowrin' countra laird, 

May warsle for your favour ; 
May claw his lug, and stralk lils beard. 

And hoast up some palaver. 
My bonnlo maid, before ye wed 

Sic clumsy-wltted hammers, 
Seek Heaven for help, and bareflt skelp, 

Awa' wi' WlUle Chalmers. 

Forgive the Bard ! my fond regard 

For ane that shares my bosom. 
Inspires my Muse to gie m his dues. 

For dell a hair I roose him. 
May powers aboon unite you soon, 

And fructify your amours, 
And every year come in nialr dear 

To you and Willie Chalmers, 
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What's a' the joys that gowd can gie? 
1 cure nne wealth a sinRle flie ; 
The hid I loves the hid for me. 
And that's my ain dear Willie. 

CONTENTED Wl' LITTLE 

Tune—"' Lumps o' Pudding." 
Contented wi' little, and cantie wi' raalr, 
Whene'er I forgather wi' sorrow and care, 
I gie them a skelp, as they're creeping alang, 
Wi' a cog o' guid swats and an auld Scottish 
sang. 

I whyles claw the elbow o' troublesome 

thought; 
But man is a sodger, and life is a faught; 
My mirth and guid humour are coin in my 

pouch, 
And my freedom's my lalrdship nae monarch 

dare touch. 

A towmond q' trouble, should that be my fa, 
A night o' guid fellowship sowthers it a' ; 
When at the blythe end of our journey at last, 
Wha the deil ever thinks o' the road he has 
past 'r* 

Blind Chance, let her snapper and stoyte on her 

way, 
Be't to me, be't frae me, e'en let the jade gae ; 
Come ease, or come travail ; come pleasure or 

pain. 
My warst word is: "Welcome and welcome 

again!" 



CiVNST THOU LEAVE ME THUS, MY KATY? 

Tune—'' Roy's Wife." 

cnoRUS. 

Canst l' ou leave me thus, my Katy? 
Canst thou leave me.thus, my Katy? 
Well thou know'st ray aching heart. 
And canst thou leave me thus for pity ? 

Is this thy plighted fond regard. 

Thus cruelly to part, ihy Katy? 
Is this tliy fathf ul swain's reward— 

An aching, broken heart, my Katy ? 
Canst thou, &c. 

Farewell ! and ne'er such sorrows tear 
That fickle heart of tlihie, ray Katy! 

Thou may'st find those will love thee dear— 
But not a love like mine, my Katy. 
Canst thou, &c. 



■MY NANNIE'S AW A'. 

IVn*—" There'll never be peace," &c. 
Now in her gi-een mantle blythe Nature ai-rays. 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the 

braes. 
While birds warble welcome in Ilka green shaw; 
But to me It's delightles— my Nannie' awa' ! 

The snaw-drap and primrose our woodlands 

adorn. 
And violets bathe In the weet o' the raorn ; 
They pain my sad bosom, sac sweetly they blaw, 
They mind me o' Nannie— and Nannie's awa' I 

Thou lav'rock that springs frae the dews o' the 
lawn. 

The shepherd to warn o' the grey-breaking 
dawn, , , , ^ 

And thou mellow mavis, that hails the night- 
fa', 

Give over for pity —my Nannie's awa' ! 

Co'.r.fc autumn, sac pensive, in yellow and gray. 
And soothe me wi' tiding o Nature's decay; 
The dark, dreary winter, and wild-driving snaw, 
iVljine pan dehght me — now Nannie's awa' ! 



FOR A' THAT, AND A' THAT. 

Tune— ''For a' that, and a' that." 

Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a' that ! 
Tlie coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Our toils obscure, and a' that! 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin' grey, and a' that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that, • 

Their tinsel show, and a' that. 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor ; 

Is king o' men for a' that I 

You see yon birkle, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that. 
Though hundreds worship at liis word, 

He's but a coof for a' tliat; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

His riband, star, and a' that, 
The man of Independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' thai. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, dulce and a' tliat; 
But an honest man's abpon his ml^ht, 

Guid faith, he manna fa' that! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that, 
The pith o^ sense, and pride o' worth, 

Are higher ranks than a' that ! 

Then let us pray that come it may— 

As come it will for a' that— 
Tl>at sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

May bear the gree, and a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Its comin' yet, for a' that. 
That man to man, the wnrld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that ! 



CRAIGIE-BURN WOOD. 

Tune — '" Craigie-burn Wood. 

Sweet fa's the eve on Craigie-burn, 
And blythe awakes the morrow. 

But a' the pride o' spring's return 
Can yield me nocht but sorrow. 

I see the flowers and spreading trees, 

I hear the wild birds singing; 
But what a weary wight can please, 

And care his bosom wringing ? 

Fain, fain would I my griefs impart. 

Yet dare na for your anger ; 
But secret love will break my heart. 

If I conceal it langer. 

If thou refuse to pity me, 

If thou Shalt love anither, 
When von green leaves fade frae the tree, 

Around my grave they'll whither,i6i 



I 
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SONG. 

Tune— ''Let me In this ae night." 

O Lassie, art thou sleeping yet? 

Or art thou wakin', I would wit ? 
For love has bound me hand and foot, 

And I would fain be in, jo. 

CHOItUS. 

Oh lot me in this ae night, 

This ae, ne, ae night. 
For pity's sake this ae night, . 

Oh rise and let mo in, Jq. 



ItOW CRdEL AKE TllE PARENTS. 
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Thon hear'st the winter wind and weet, 
Nne star blinks thro* the driving sleet, 
Tak pity on ray weary feet, 
And shield me frae the rain, jo. 
Oh let me in, «fec. 

The bitter blast that round me blaws 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fa's ; 
The cauldness o' thy heart's the Ciiuse 
Of a' my grief and pain, jo. 
Oh let me in, &c. 

HEB ANSWEB. 

O Tell na me o' wind and rain, 
Upbraid na me wl' cauld disdain ; 
Oae back the gait yc cam agam, 
I wlnna let you in, jo ! 

CHORUS. 

I tell you now this ae night, 

This ae, ae, ae niglit; 
And ance for a' this ae night ; 

I winna let you in, jo ! 

The snellest blast, at mirkest hours, 
That round the pathless wand'rer pours, 
Is nought to what roor she endures 
That 8 trusted faithless man, jo ! 
I tell you now, «fec. 

The sweetest flower that dcck'd the mead, 
Now trodden like the vilest weed: 
Let simple maid the lesson read, 
The weird may be her ain, jo! 
I tell yon now, &c. 

The bird that charm'd his summcr-dny, 
Is now the cruel fowler's prey ; 
L.et witless, trusting woman say, 
How aft her fate's the same, ]o ! 
1 tell you now, <tec. 



ADDRESS TO THE WOODLAEK. 

7Vin«— " Where'U bonnic Annie lie." Or, "Loch- 
Eroch Side." 

Oh stay, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay ! 
Nor Quit for me the trembling spray; 
A helpless lover courts thy lay. 
Thy soothhig, fond complaining. 

Again, again that tender part. 
That I may catch thy melting art : 
For surely that wad touch her heart, 
Wha' kills me wi' dlsdainhig. 

Say was thy little mate unkind. 
And heard thee as the cureless wind ? 
Oh ! nocht but love and 8oitow joiu'd, 
Sic notes o' woe could wauken. 

Thou tells o' never-ending care; 
O' speechless grief, and dark despair, 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 
Or my poor heart is broken I 



ON CIILORIS BEING ILL. 
Tune— ''Arc wakin' O!" 
cnoRus. 

Long, long the night. 
Heavy comes tlie morrow. 

While my soul's delight^ 
Is on her bed of sorrow. 

Can I cease to care. 
Can I cease to languish. 

While mv darling fair 
Is on the couch of anguish 
Long, &o. 

Every hope is fled. 

Every fear is terror: 
Slumber e'en I dread, 

Every dream Is horx'or. 
Long, iVc, 



Hear me, pow'rs divine I 
Oh, in pity hear me ! 

Take aught else of mine, 
But my Chlorls spare mo I 
Long, «k;c. 



CALEDONIA. 

Twne— " Humours of Glen." 

Theie groves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands 
reckon, 
Where bright-beaming suqpmers exalt the per- 
fume, 
Far dearer to rac yen lone glen o' green brcckan, 
Wi' the burn steaUng under the lang yellow 
broom. 

Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers, 
^Vhere the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly un- 
seen : 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild 
flowers, 
A-llstening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean. 

Tho' rich is the breeze in their gay sunny val- 
leys. 
And cauld Caledonia's blast on the wave ; 
Their sweet-scented woodlands that skirt tho 
proud palace, 
"What are they ?— Tlie haunt of the tyrant and 
slave ! 

The slave's spicy forests, and gold-bubbling 
fountains, 
Tlie brave Caledonian views wi' disdain ; 
He wanders as free as the winds of his moun- 
tains, 
Save Love's willing fetters— the chains o' hig 
Jean! 



SONG. 

7'un€— " Laddie, lie near me." 

'TwAS na her bonnie blue e'e was my ruin ; 
Fair tho' she be, that was ne'er my undoing : 
'Twas the dear smile when nae body did mind 

Twas the bewitching, sweet, stown glance o' 
kindness. 

Sair do I fear that to hope is denied mo, 
Sair do I fear that despair maun abide me ; 
But tho fell fortune should fate us to sever. 
Queen shall she be in my bosom for ever. 

Mary, I'm thine wl' a passion sincerest. 
And thou hast plighted me love o' the dearest! 
And thou'rt the angel that never can alter, 
Sooner the sun in his motion would falter. 



HOW CRUEL ARE THE P.VRENTS. 

ALTEKED FROM AX OLD ENGLISH SONG. 

^ir—" John Anderson my jo." 

How cruel are the parents 

Who riches only prize ; 
And to the wenlthy booby. 

Poor woman sacrifice ! 
Meanwhile the hapless daughter 

Has but a choice of strife— 
To shun a tyrant father's hate, 

Become a wretched wife. 

Tlio rav'ning hawk pursuing. 

The trembling dove thus flies, 
To shun impelHng rnin 

A while her |)inions tries; 
'Till of escape despairing, 

No ^heifer or retreat. 
She trusts the ruthless fnlcwicr. 

And drops beneath his feet. 
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BUKKS' POETICAL WOllKSJ. 



BONO. 



T«n«— " Deil take tho wars." 

Hark yonder pomp of costly fashion, 

Kound the wealthy, titled bride : 
But when compared with real passion. 

Poor Is all that princely pride ! 

What are the showy treasures? 

What are the noisy pleasures ? 
The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art f 

The polish'd jewel's blaze 

May draw the wondrlng gaze, 

And courtly grandeur bright 

The fancy may delight, 
Mat never, never can come near the heart. 

B&t did yon see my dearest Chlorls, 

In Simplicity's array ; 
Lovely as yonder sweet opening flower Is, 

Hhrlmlng from the gaze of day. 

Oh then the heart alarming, 

And all resistless charming. 
In Love's delightful fetters she chains the will- 
ing soul r 

Ambition would disown 
The world's imperial crown. 
Even Avarice would deny 
His worshlpp'd deity, 
And feel thro' every vein Love's raptures rolL 



SONG. 
Tune—^^ This is no my ain House.'* 

CHOBUS. 

Oh this is no my ain lassie, 

Fair tho' the lassie be ; 
Oh weel ken I my ain lassie. 

Kind love is in her e'e ! 

I see a form, I see a face. 
Ye weel may wi' the fairest place : 
It wants to me the witching grace, 
Tho kind love that's in her e'e. 
O this is no, &c. 

She's l>onnie, blooming, straight, and tall, 
And lang has had my heart in thrall; 
And aye it charms my very sanl. 
The Kind love that s in her e'e. 
Oh this is no, &c. 

A thief sae pawkie is my Jean, 
To steal a blink by a' unseen ; 
But gleg as light are lovers' e'en. 
When kind love is in her e'e. 

Oh this is no, &c. 
It may escape the courtly sparks, 
It may escape the learned clerks ; 
But weel tho watching lover marks, 
The kind love that's in her e'e. 

Oh this is no, &c. 



SCOTTISH SONG. 

Now spring has clad the grove in green, 

And strew'd the lea wl' flowers ; 
The f urrow'd, waving corn is seen 

Kcjoicc In fostering showers ; 
While Ilka thing in nature Join 

Their sorrows to forego, 
O why thus all alone are mine 

The weary steps of woe ! 

The trout within yon wirapling bum 

(Glides swift— a sliver dart. 
And safe beneath the shady thorn 

Defies the angler's art: 
My life was ance that careless stream. 

That wanton trout was I ; 
But love, wi' unrelenting beam, 

Has scorch'd my fountains dry. 

The little flow'ret's peaceful lot. 

In yonder cllfl that grows. 
Which save tho linnet's flight, I v,-ot, 

Hao ruder visit knows, 



Was mine ; till love has o'er me past, 

And blighted a* my bloom. 
And now Deneath the with' ring bl^t. 

My youth and Joy consume. 

The waken'd lav'rock warbling springs. 

And climbs tho early sky. 
Winnowing blythe her dewy wings 

In morning's rosy eye ; 
As little reckt 1 sorrow's power. 

Until the flowery snare 
witching love, in luckless hour. 

Made me the thrall o' care. 

Oh had my fate been Greenland's snows. 

Or Afrlc's burning zone, 
Wi' man and nature icagu'd my foes. 

So Peggy ne'er I'd known ! 
The wretch whase doom is, " hope nao malr,** 

That tongue his woes can tell! 
Within whase bosom, save despair, 

Nae kinder spirits dv^eii. 



SCOTTISH SONG. 

Bonnie was yon rosv brier, 

That blooms sae far frae haunt o' man; 
And bonnie she, and ah ! how dear ! 

It sliaded frae the e'enin' sun. 

Yon rosebuds In the morning dew. 
How pure, amang the leaves sae green ! 

But purer was the lover's vow 
They witness'd in their shade yestreen. 

All In its rude and prickly bower. 
That crimson rose, how sweet and fair ! 

But love la far a sweeter flower 
Amid life's thorny path o' care. 

The pathless wUd, and wimpling bum, 
Wl* Chloris in my arms, be mine ; 

And I the world, nor wish, nor scorn. 
Its Joys and griefs alike resign. 



SONG. 

'Tis Friendship's pledge, my young, fair friend, 

Nor thou the gift refuse, 
Nor with unwilling ear attend 

The moralizing Muse. 

Since thou, in all thy youth and charms. 

Must bid the world adieu, 
(A world 'gainst ])cnce in constant arras) 

To Join the friendly few. 

Since thy gay morn of life o'ercast. 

Chill came the tempest's lour ; 
(.\.nd ne'er misfortune's eastern blast 

Did nip a fairer flower :) 

Since life's gay scenes must charm no more, 

still much is left behind : 
Still nobler wealth hast thou in store— 

The comforts of the mind ! 

Thine Is the self-ap'provlng plow. 

On conscious honour's part ; 
And, dearest gifts of heaven below. 

Thine Friendship's truest heart. * 

The Joys reflned of sense and taste 

With every Muse to rove ; 
And doubly were the poet blest 

These Joys could he improve. 



ENGLISH SONG. 

Tune—** Let me in this ae Night.** 

Forlorn, my love, no comfort near. 
Far, far from tliee, I wander here ; 
Fur, far from tliee, the fate severs 
At which I most repine, love. 



soifa. 



It 



CHOBUS. 

Oh wert thoa love, but near me, 
But near, near, near me ; 
Uow kindly thou would'st cheer me, 
And mingle sighs wlthcilne, love. 

Around me scowls a wintry sky. 
That blasts each bud of hope and Joy ; 
And shelter, shade, nor home have I, 
■ Save In those arms of thine, love. 
Oh wert, Ac. 

Cold, altered friendship's crnel part, 
Tb poison fortune's ruthless dart- 
Let me not break thy faithful heart, 
And say that fate is mine, love. 
Oh wert, &c. 

3ut dreary tho' the moments fleet. 
Oh let me think we yet shall meet ! 
That only ray of sdlace sweet 
Can on thy Chloris shine, love. 
Oh wert, &c. 

SCOTTISH BALLAD. 
Tune—'' The Lothian Lassie." 
Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang 
glen. di^,rwv 

And salr wl' his love he did deavte me ; 
I said there was naethlng I hated like men— 
The deuce gao wi'm, to believe me, believe 

me ; 
The dence gae wi'm, to believe me ! 

lie spak 0' the darts in my bonnie black e'en. 
And vow'd for my love ne was dying; 

1 said he might die when he liked, for Jean^ 
Tlie Lord forgle me for lying, for lying : 
The Lord forgi&me for lying ! 

A weel-stocked maillsH^lmser for the laird 
And marriage afl-hand, were his profifers : 

I never loot on that I kenn'd it, or car'd, 
Bat thought I might hac waur offers, wanr 

offers ; 
Bat thought I might hae waur offers. 

But what wad ye think ? — ^in a fortnight or less, 
^yyc^ The dell tak his taste to go near her! 
"vT ^ He tip the lang loffn to my olack cousin Bess 
(*^ ^^ Guess ye how, the jaud! I could bear her, 
could bear her, 
Qaess ye how, the Jand! I could bear her. 

But a' the niest week as I fretted wi' care, 
I gaed to the tryste o' Dalgarnock, 

And wha but mv flno fickle lover was there ! 
I glower'd as I'd seen a warlock, a f^arlock; 
1 glower'd as I'd seen a warlock. '^-^'-^^ *"^ 

But owre my left shoulder I gae him a blink, 
Lest nelbors might say I was saucy ; 

My wooer he caper'd as he'd been in drink. 
And vow'd I was his dear lassie, dear lassie; 

. And vow'd I was his dear lassie. 

•*TtJttr*3^ my cousin, fu'rJJ^iJfliy ^'d sweet. 
Gin she had recover'd her hearlir, 
And how her new shoon fit her auld sachl't feet. 
But, heavens! how he fell a swearin', a 

swearin' ! 
But, heavens ! how he fell a swearin' ! 

f lie begged, for Guldsake ! I wad be his wife, 

Or else 1 would kill him wi' sorrow : 
So e'en to preserve the poor body in life, 
1 think I maun wed him to-morrow ; 
1 think I maan wed him to-morrow. 



FRAGMENT. 
Tune—'' The Caledonian Hunt's delight." 

Why, why tell thy lover. 

Bliss he never must enjoy? 
Why, why undeceive him. 

And give all his hopes the Ue^ 



O why, while fancy, raptnr'd, slombers 
Chloris, Chloris all the theme — 

Why, why wouldst thou, cruel. 
Wake toy lover from his dream ? 



HEY FOR A LASS WV A TOCHER. 

Tune—" Balinamonla Ora." 

A.WA wl' your witchcraft o' beauty's alarms, 
The slender bit beauty you grasp in your arms ; 
O, gie me the lass that has acres o' charms, 
O, gie me the lass wl' tbe weel-stocklt farms. 

CHORUS. 

Then hey for a lass wl' a tocher, then hey for a 
lass wl' a tocher, 

Then hey for a lass wi' a tocher — the nice yel- 
low guineas for me. 

Your beauty's a flower, in the morning that 

blows. 
And withers the faster, the faster it grows ; 
But the rapturous .charm o' the bonnie green 

knowes. 
Ilk spring they're new decklt wi' bonnio white 

yowes. 

Then, hey, &c. 

And e'en when this beauty your bosom has 

blest. 
The brightest o' beauty may cloy, when pos- 

sest ; 
Bat the sweet yellow darlings wi' Gcordie im- 

£rest, 
inger ye hae them — the malr they're 
carest. 

Then, hey, Ac 



JESSY. 

Tune — " Here's a health to them that's awa*.*' 

Here's a health to ane I lo'o dear ! 
Here's a health to ane 1 lo'e dear ! 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers 

meet. 
And soft as the parting tear— Jessy ! 

Although thou maun never be mine, 

Although even hope is denied, 
'TIs sweeter for thee despairing, 

Than aught in the world beside— Jessy ! 
Here's health, Ac. 

I mourn thro' the gay, gaudy day. 
As hopeless, I muse on tliy charms ; 

But welcome the dream o' sweet sIuiiiIxt, 
For then 1 am lock't in thy arms— Jossy { 
Here's a health, &c. 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

1 guess by the love-rolling e'e ; 
But why urge the tender confession, 

'Gainst fortune's fell cruel decreG--Jcssy I 
Here's a health, &c. 



SONG. 
Tan*- " Rothiemnrchlc." 
Fairest maid on Devon banks. 

Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 
Wilt thou lay that frown aside. 
And smile as thou were wont to do ? 

Full well thou know'st I love thee dear, 
Couldst thou to malice lend an ear j^ 
O did not love exclaim, "Forbear! 
Nor use a fathful lover so!" 
Fairest maid, Ac. 

Then come, thon fairest of the fair. 
Those wonted smiles. Oh let nio share ! 
And by that beauteous self 1 swear. 
So love but thine my heart shall know! 
Fairest maid, &c.««3 
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SONG. 



Tune—^^ The last time 1 came o'er the Moor." 

Farewell, tbon stream that winding flows 

Aroand Maria's dwelling! 
Ah cruel mem'rj ! spare the throes 

WitMn my bosom swelling: 
Condemn'd to drag a Iiopeless chain, 

And still in secret languish ; 
To feel a nre in every vein, 

Yet dare not speak my anguish. 

The wretch of love, unseen, unlino' 

I fain mv crime would cover : 
The bursting sigh, th' unweetiug groan, 

Betray the hopeless lover. 
I know mv doom must be despair, 

Thou wilt, nor canst relieve rae 
But, oh! Maria, hear one prayer. 

For pity's sake forgive me ! 

The music of thy tongue I heard. 

Nor wist while it enslnv'd me ; 
I saw thine eyes, yet nothing fear'd, 

•Till fears no more had saved me. 
The unwary sailor thus aghast. 

The wheeling torrent viewing ; 
'Mid circling horrors yields ai; last 

To overwhelming ruin. 



BONNIE JEAN. 

There was a lass, and she was fnlr. 
At kirk and market to be seen ; 

When a' the fairest mnids were met, 
The fairest maid wbs bounie Jean. 

And aye she wrought her maramie's wark, 
And aye she sang sae raerrilie ; 

Tlie blythest bird upon the bush 
Had ne'er a lighter iieart than she. 

But hawks will rob the tender joys 
-That bless the little lintwhlte's nest ; 

And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest, 

Young Robie was the brawest lad, 
The flower and pride of a' the glen ; 

And he had owsen, sheep, and kye. 
And wanton nalgies nine or ten. 

He gaed wi' Jcanie to the trvst. 
He danced wi' Jcanie on the down ; 

And lang ere witless Jeanic wist, 
Her heart was tint, her peace was stown. 

As in the bosom o' the stream. 

The moon-beam dwells at dewy e'en; 
So trembling pure, was tender love 

Within tlie breast o' bonnle Jean. 

And now she works licr mammic's wark, 
And aye she sighs wi' care and pain ; 

Yet wist na what her ail might be, 
Or what wad raak her weel again. 

But did na Jeanie's heart loup light, 
And did na joy blink hi her e'e, 

As Robie tauld a tale o' love 
Ae e'enin, on the lily ieaV 

The Sim was sinking in the west 
The birds sang sweet in Ilka grove ; 

His cheek to hers he fondly prest, 
And whlsperd thus his tale o' love : 

" Oh! Jeanie fair, I lo'e thee dear; 

oh, canst thou think to fancy rae ? 
Or wilt thou leave thy manuuU-'s cot. 

And learn to tent the farms wi' me? 

At barn or l)yro thou shalt na drudge, 
Or naethlng else to tjoul>lc thee ; 

But stray amnnj? the heathor-bcIH, 
And tent the waving corn wl' me," 



Now what could artless Jeanie do ? 

She had nae wUl to say him na : 
At length she blnshed a sweet consept. 

And love was aye between them twa. 



BALLADS ON MR. HERON'S ELECTIONSu 
THE FIVE~(rARLINES. 

[BALLAD FIRST.] 

There were flvecarlines in the south, 
They fell upon a scheme, 
To send a lad to Lon'on town. 
To bring tliem tidings hame. 

Nor only bring them tidings hame, 

But do their errands there. 
And aibUns gowd and honour baith 

Might l>e that laddie's share. 

There was Maggie by the banks o' Nith,i** 

A dame with pride eneugh, 
AndMarjory o' the MonyIochs,J<» 

A carline old and tengh. 

And blinkin' Bess o' AnnaQdale,!^ 

That dwelt near Sol way side. 
And Whisky Jean, that took her gill, 

In Oallowayifl' sae wide. 

And Black Joan, frae CrichtonJ*ecl,t68 

O' gipsy kith and kin- 
Five wighter carlines wama foun' 

The south countrie within. 

To send a lad to Lon'on town. 

They met upon a day, 
And mony a knight, and mony a laird, 

Their errand fahi would gae. 

Oh, mony a knight and mony a laird, 

Tliis errand fain would gae ; 
But nae ane could their fancy i)lcasCt 

Oh, ne'er a ane but twae. 

The first he was a belted knlghtioa 

Bred o' a border clan. 
And he wad gae to Lon on town, 

Mightnae man him withstan'. 

And he wad do their errands wccl 

And raeikle he wad say. 
And ilka ane at Lon'on court 

Would bid to hira guld-day. 

Then next came In a sodger yonth,i70 

And spak wi' modest grace. 
And he wad gae to Lon'on town. 

If sae their pleasure was. 

He wadna hecht them courtly gifts, 

Nor meikle speech pretend, 
But he wad hecht an honest heart. 

Wad ne'er desert a friend. 

Now, wham to choose, and wham refuse, 

At strife thlr carUnes fell! 
For some had gentle folks to please. 

And some would please themsel'. 

Tlien out spak mIm-raou"d Meg o' Nithf 

And she spak up wi' pride, 
And she wad send the sodger youth. 

Whatever might betide. 

For the auld guidman o' Lon'on conrt^'l 
She didna care a pin ; 
But she wad send the sodger youth 
To greet his eldest son.i'S 

Then up sprang Bess o' Annandalc, 

And a deadly aitli she's ta'en, 
That she wad vote the border knight, 

Though she should vote her lane. 

For far-alf fowls hao feathers fair, 

And fools o' chance ar.* fain ; 
But I Ime tried the border knight, 

And I'll try him yet again. 



THE ELECTION. 
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Says Black Joan frae Orichton Peel, 

A carline stoor and grim, 
Tlie auld guidiuan. and the yonng gttldman, 

For me may sink or swim ; 

For fool will frolt o' right or wrong, 
WJiileknaves laugh tliem to scorn i 

But the sodger's frii-nds hae blawn the best, 
So he shall bear the horn. 

Then Whisky Jean spak owre her drink, 

Ye weel ken, kinnners a'. 
The aiild giiidman o' Louon court, 

His back's been at the vrii' : 

And mony a friend tliat kiss'd his cup, 

Is now a fremlt wight ; 
But it's ne'er be said o' "Whisky Jean— 

I'll send the border knlglit. 

Then slow raise Marjory o' the Loch, 

And wrinkled was her brow, 
Her ancient weed was russet grey, 

Her auld Scots bluid was true ; 

There's some great folks set light by mc— 

I set as light by them ; 
But 1 will sen' to Lonon town 

Wham I Uke best at hame. 

Sae how this weighty plea may end, 

Nae mortal wiglit can tell : 
Goi grant the king and ilka man 

May look weel to hlmsel'. 

[BALtAD SECO!m.] 

Whom will you send to London town. 

To Parliament and a' that t 
Or wha In a' the country round 
The best deserves to fa' that ? 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Thro' Galloway, and a' that ; 
Whore Is the laird or belted knl^Iit 
That best deserves to fa' that ? 

Wha sees Kerroughtree's open yett ? 

And wha is't never saw that ? 
Wha ever wi' Kerroughtree's met, 
And has a doubt of a' that? 
For a" that, and a' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that 1 
The independent patriot. 
The honest roan, and a' that. 

Tho' wit and worth in either sex, 
St. Mary's Isle can shaw that : 
Wr dukes and lords let Selkirk mix, 
And weel does Selkirk fa' that. 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a* that ! 
The independent commoner 
Shall be the man for a' that. 
But why should we to nobles jouk ? 

And Is't against the law that ? 
For why. a lord may be a «ouk, 
Wi' ribbon, star, and a' tliut. 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that! 
A lord may be a lousy loun, 
Wi' ribbon, star, and a' that. 

A beardless boy comes o'er the hills, 

wr uncle's purse and a' that ; 
But we'll hae ane frae 'mang oursels, 
A man we ken, and a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that ! 
For we're not to be bought and sold, 
Like nalgs, and nowt, and a' that. 

Then let us drink the Stewartry, 

Kerroughtree's laird, and a' that, 
Our representative to be. 
For well he's worthy a' that, 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Here's Heron yet for a' that ! 
A House o' Commons stich as he. 
They would be blest that saw that- 



THE ELECTION, 

[BALLAD THIRD.] 

Ft, let ns a' to Kircudbright, 

For there will be bickerin' there ; 
For Murray's light horse are to muster, 

And oh, how the heroes will swear I 
And there will be Murray commander, 

And Gordon the battle to win ; 
Like brothers they il stand by each othot* 

Sae knit in alliance an' sin. 

Artd there will be black-lipplt Johnnie 

The tongue o' the trump to them a' » 
An' he gets na hell for his haddin', 

The deil gets us justice ava' ; 
And there will be Kempleton's blrkle, 

A boy no sae black at the bane. 
But, as for his fine nabob fortune, 

We'll e'en let the subject alane. 

And there will be Wigton's new sheriff; 

Dame Justice fu' brawiie has sped ; 
She's gotten the heart of a Bushby, 

But, Lord, what's become o' the head ? 
And there will be Cardoness, Esquire, 

Sae mighty in Cardoness' eyes ; 
A wight that will weather damnation. 

For the deil the prey will despise. 

And there will be Douglasses doughty. 

New christ'ning towns far and near; 
Abjuring their democrat doings, 

By kissing the— o' a peer ; 
And there will be Kenmure sae gen'rons t 

Whose honour is proof to the storm ; 
To save them from stark reprobation. 

He lent them his name to the firm. 

But we wlnna mention Rcdcastle, 

The body, e'en let him escape : 
He'd venture tlie gallows for siller. 

An' 'twere not the cost o' the rape. 
And where is our king's lord lieutenant, 

Sae fam'd for his gratef u' return ? 
The biilie is getting nls questions. 

To say in St. Stephen's the morn. 

And there will be lads o' the gospel, 

Muirhcad wha's as guid as he's true : 
And there will be Bulttle's apostle, 

Wha's more o' the black than the blue ; 
And there will be folk from St. Mary's, 

A house o' great merit and note ; 
The deil ane but honours them highly— 

The deil ane will gie them his vote ! 

And there will be wealthy young Richard, 

Dame Fortune should hing by the neck ; 
For prodigal, thriftless, bestowing. 

His merit had won him respect : 
And there will be rich brother nabobs, 

Tho' nabobs, yet men of the first. 
And there will be CoUieston's whiskers. 

And Quentin, o' lads not the warst. 

And there will be stamp-office Johnnie, 

Tak tent how ye purchase a dram ; 
And there will be gay Cassencarrie, 

And there will be gleg Colonel Tam ; 
And there will be trusty Kerroughtree, 

Whose honour was ever his law; 
If the virtues were packed in a parcel. 

His worth might be sample for a'. 

And can we forget the auld major, 

Wha'll ne'er be forgot In tho Greys ? 
Our flatt'ry we'll keep for some other. 

Him only 'tis justice to praise. 
And there will be maiden Kilkerran, 

And also Barsklmmlng's guid knight, 
And there will be roarin Bfrtwliistie, 

Wha, luckily, roars in the right. 
And there frae the Niddesdale borders, 

Will mingle the Maxwells in droves : 
Teugh Johnnie, stauncli Geordio, and Watt|e, 

That gricns for the fishes and lo(^v«9 ; 
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And there will be Logan Mac Donall, 
Hcnldndd'ry and he will be there, 

And also the wild Scot o' Galloway, 
Sodgerin' gunpowder Blair. 

Then hey the chaste int'rest o' Bronghton, 

And hey for the blessings 'twill bring! 
It may send Balmaghie to the Commons, 

In Sodom 'twould make him a king;. 
And hey for the sanctified Murray, 

Our land who wi' chapels has stor'd ; 
Be founder'd his horse among harlots, 

Bat gied the old naig to the Lord. 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 

[BALLAD FOURTn.3 

Tune—*^' Buy broom besoms." 
Wha will bay my troggin 

Fine election ware ; 
Broken trade o' Broughton, 
A' in high repair. 

Buy Draw troggin, 

Frae the banks o' Dee ; 
Who wants troggin 
Let him come to me. 

Here's a noble Earl's 

Fame and high renown 
For an anld sang— 

It's thought the gndes were stown. 
Bay braw troggin, Ac. 

Here's the worth o' Broughton 

In a needle's e'e : 
Here's a repatation 

Tint by Balmaghie. 

Bay braw troggin, &<i. 

Here's an honest conscience, 

Might a prince adorn ; 
Frae the downs o' Tinwald— 

So was never worn. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Here its stuff and lining, 

C Cardoness's head ; 
Fine for a sodger 

A' the wale o' lead. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Here's a little wadset, 

Buittle's scrap o' truth, 
Pawn'd in a gin shop. 

Quenching lioly drouth. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Here's armorial bearings, 

Frae tho manse o' Urr ; 
Tlie crest, an anld crab-apple 

Rotten at the core. 

Buy braw troggin, Aa 

Here is Satan's picture. 

Like a bizzard gied. 
Pouncing poor Redcastle, 

Sprawlin' like a taed. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Here's the worth and wisdom 

ColUeston can boast ; 
By a thievish midge 

They had been nearly lost. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Here Is Murray's fragments 

O' the ten commands ; 
Gifted by black Jock, 

To get them afl his hands. 

Buy braw troggin, Ac. 

Saw ye e'er sic troggin 'i 

If to buv ye'er slack, 
Homie's tumin' chapman— 
He'll buy a' the pack. 

Buy braw troggin 

Frae the banks o' Dee ; 
Wha wants troggin 
Let him come to mo. 



JOHN BUSHBrS17« LAMENTATION. 

[BwALLAD FUTH.] 

TwM — "The Babes in the Wood." 

'TWAS in the seventeen hundred year 

O' Christ, and ninety-flve. 
That year I was the wae'est man 

O' ony man alive. 

In March, the three-and-twentieth day. 
The sun rose clear and bright ; 

But oh, I was a waefui man 
Ere toofa' o' the night. 

Yerl Galloway lang did rule this land 

Wr equal right and fame, 
And thereto was his kinsman Join'd 

The Murray's nable name ! 

Terl Galloway lang did rule the land 

Made me the judge o' strife; 
But now Terl Galloway's sceptre's broke. 

And eke my hangman's knife. 

'Twas by the banks o' bonnie Dee, 
Beside Kirkcudbright towers. 

The Stewart and the Mnrray there, 
Did master a* their powers. 

The Murray, and the auld gray yaud, 

Wi' winged spurs did ride. 
That auld gray yaud, yea, Nidsdale rade, 

He staw upon Nidside. 

And there had been the Terl hlmsel', 

Oh, there had been nae play : 
Bat Garlics was to London gane. 

And sae the kye might stray. 

And there was Balmaghie, I ween. 
In the front rank he wad shine ; 

But Balmaghie had better been 
Drinking Madeira wine. 

Frae the Glenkens came to onr aid 

A chief o' doughty deed. 
In case tliat worth should wanted be, 

O* Kenmore we had need. 

And there sae grave Sqnire Cardoncss 

Look'd on tilla' was done; 
Sae, in a tower o' Cardoncss, 

A howlet sits at noon. 

And there led I the Bushbvs a'; 

My gamesome billle Will, 
Ana my son Maltland. wise as brave. 

My footsteps follow d still. 

The Douglas and the Heron's name. 
We set nought to their score : 

Tlie Douglas and the Heron's name 
Had felt our weight before. 

But Douglasses o* weight had we. 

The pair o' lusty lairds. 
For building cot-nouses sae famed. 

And christening kail yard». 

And by our banners march'd Mnirhead, 

And Buittle was na slack: 
Whose holy priesthood nane can stain. 

For wha can dye the black '<* 



THE HIGHLAND WIDOWS LAMENT. 

Oh! I am come to the low coantrie, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rie ! 
Without a penny in my purse. 

To buy a meal to me. 

It was na sae in the Highland hills, 

Och-on. och-on, och-rie! 
Nae woman in the countrle wide 

Sae happy was as me. 

For then I had a score o' kye, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rie ! 
Feeding on the hills so high. 

And giving milk to me. 
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And there 1 had three score o' yowes, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rlc ! 
Skipping on jon bonnic knowes, 

And casting woo* to mo. 

1 was the happiest o' a clan, 

Sair, salr may 1 repine ; 
For Donald was the brawest lad, 

And Donald he was mine. 

.nil Charlie Stewart cam* at last, 

tiae far to set ns free : 
My Donald's arm was wanted then, 
^ for Scotland and for me. 

heir waefa' fate what need I tell? 
Kight to the wrang did yield : 
My Donald and his country fell 
Upon Calloden*s field. 

Oh! 1 am come to the low countrie, 

Och-on, och-on, och-rie ! 
'Sw woman in the world wide 

Sae wretched now as me. 



ELEGY. 

ON THE DBATH OF KOBEBT BmSSSAUX.174 

l^ow Robin lies in his last lair. 

He'll gabble rhyme nor sing nao mair ; 

Caold poverty, wi' hungry stare, 

Nae mair shall fear him; 
Nor anxious fear, nor cankert care 

£*er mair come near him. 

To tell the truth, they seldom fash'd him. 
Except the moment that they crush'd him ; 
For soon as chance or fate had hush'd em, 

Though e'er sae short, 
Then wi* a rhyme or sang he lash'd em, 

And thought it sport. 

Though he was bom to kintra wark. 
And counted was baith wight and stark. 
Yet that was never Robertas mark. 

To mak a man : 
But tell him he was learnM and dark, 

Ye roosed him then ! 



EPISTLE TO JOHN GOUDIE, 

OF KILMAHNOCK, ON THE PUBLICATION OF HIS 
ESSAYS.!'^ 

Oh Gondle ! terror of the Whigs, 
Dread of black coats and rev'rend wigs, 
Sour Bigotry, on her last legs, 

Glmin', looks back, 
Wishin* the ten Egyptian plagues 

Wad seize you quick. 

Poor gapln\ glowrin' Superstition, 

Waes me ! she's in a sad condition : 

Fie ! bring Black Jock, her state physician, 

To sec her water ; 
Alas! there's ground o' great suspicion 

She'll ne'er get better. 

Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple. 
But now she's got an unco ripple ; 
Haste, gie her name up i' the chapel, 

Nigh unto death: 
See, how she fetches at the thrapple. 

And gasps for breath I 

Enthusiasm's past redemption, 

Gane in a galloping consumption, 

Not a' the quacks, wl' a' their gumption, 

Win ever mend tier. 
Her feeble pulse gles strong presumption. 
Death soon will end her. 
'Tls yon and Taylor"« are the chief, 
Wha are to blame for this mischief. 
But gin the Lord's ain fouk gat leave, 

A toom tar- barrel 
And twa rad peats wud send relief. 

And end the quarrel. 



HOLY WILLIftS tRAYER.1" 

Oh thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel'. 
Sends ano to heaven, and ten to hell, 

A* for thy glory. 
And no for ony gnid or ill 

They've done afore thee ! 

1 bless and praise thy matchless might, 
When thousands thou hast left in night. 
That I am here afore thy sight. 

For gifts and grace, 
A bomin* and a shiiiin' light 

To a' this place. 

What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get sic exaltation, 
I wha deserve sic just damnation, 

iTor broken laws. 
Five thousand years 'fore my creation. 

Thro* Adam's cause! 

When frae my mither's womb I fell, 
Thou might hae plunged me in hell. 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail. 

In burning lake. 
Where damned Devils roar and yell, 

Chain'd to a stake. 

Yet I am here a chosen sample. 

To show thy grace is great and ample; 

I'm here a pillar in thy temple. 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, and example 

To a* thy flock. 

O Lord ! thou kens what zeal I bear. 
When drinkers drink, and swearers swear. 
And singin' there, and dancin' here, 

Wl' great and sma', 
For I am keeplt by thy fear. 

Free frae them a'. » , ^ 

But yet O Lord ! confess 1 must. 
At times I'm fashtliTT fleshy lust. 
And sometimes too, wl' warldly trust. 

Vile self gets in ; 
But thoa remembers we are dust, 

Deflld in sin. 

O Lord! yestreen, thou kens, wi* Meg~ 

Thy pardon I sincerely beg. 

Oh ! may't ne'er bo a livin' piague. 

To my dishonour. 
And m ne'er lift a lawless leg 

Again upon her. 

Besides, I further mami avow, 

Wi' Leezie's lass, three times, I trow; 

But, Lord! that Friday I was fou. 

When I came near her, 
Or else, thou kens, thy servant true 

Wad ne'er hae steer'd her. 

Maybe thou lets't this fleshly thorn. 

Beset thy servant e'en and mom. 

Lest he owre higli and proud should turn, 

Cause he's sae gifted: 
If sae, thy han' maun e'en be borne, 

UnUl thou lift it. 

Lord ! bless thy chosen in this place, 
For here thou hast a chosen race : 
But God confound their stubborn face, 

And blast their name, 
"Wha bring thy elders to disgrace 

And public shame. 

Lord ! mind Gaw'n Hamilton's deserts. 
He drinks, and swears, and plays at cartes, 
Yet has sae mony takin' arts, 

Wi' grat and sma', 
Frae God's ain priests the people's hearts 

He steals awa'. 

And when we chasten'd him therefore, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore. 
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As act the rtarld in a roar 

O' laugiiiu' at us;— 
Cnrsc thou his basket and his store. 

Kail and potatoes. 

Lord ! hear my earnest cry and pray'r, 

Against the nresbyt'rv of Ayr ; 

Thy strong right lianu, Lord, uiak It bar 

Upo' tlieir heads. 
Lord! weigli it down, and clinna spare, 

For tlieir misdeeds. 

O Lord my God I that glib-longu'd Aiken, 
My very heart and saul are quakln', 
To think how we stood groanin', shakLn* 

And swat wi dread. 
While he wi' hingln' lips and snakhi', 

Held up his head. 

Lord ! in the day of vengeance try hira, 
Lord ! visit them wlia did employ him, 
And pass not In thy mercy by em, 

Nor hear their pray'r ; 
But for thy people's sake destroy 'em. 

And diuna spare. 

But, Lord ! remember me and mine, 
WI' mercies temp'rai and divine. 
That I for gear and srace may shine, 

Excell'd by nane, 
And a' the glory shall be thine, 

Amen! Amen! 

EPITAPH ON HOLY WILLIE. 

Here Holy Willie's sair-worn clay 

Taks np its last aoode ; 
His soul has ta'en Bome other way, 

I fear the left-hand road. 

Stop ! there he is, as sure's a gnn. 

Poor, sUIy body, sec him ; 
Nae wonder he's as black's the grun', 

Observe wha's standing wi' htm. 

Your brunstane devllship, I see, 
Has got him there before ye ; 

But liaud your nine-tall cat a wee, 
Till ance you've heard my story. 

Your pity 1 will not implore. 

For pity ye hae nane: 
Justice, alas! has gi'cn him o'er, 

And Mercy's day is gaen. 

But hear me, sir, deil as ye are. 
Look something to your credit ; 

A coof like him wad stain your name. 
If it were kent ye did it. 

THIRD EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIK.I78 

September 13, 1786. 

GuiD speed and furder to you, Johnny, 
Quid health, hale ban's and weather bonny; 
Now when ye're nickan down fu' canny 

The staff o' bread. 
May ye ne'er want ar stonp o bran'y 

To clear your head. 

May Boreas never thresh your rigs, 
Nor kick your rickles aflf their legs, 
Sendln' the stuflf o'er muirs and haggs 

Like drlvln' wrack ; 
But may the tapmast grain that wags 

Come to the sack ! 

I'm bizzie too, and skclpin' at it. 
But bitter, dandin' showers hae wat it 
Sae my auld stumple pen I gat it 

Wi' muckle wark. 
And took my jokteleg and wnatt it, 

Like ony clark. 

It's now twa month that I'm your debtor. 
For your braw, nameless, dateless letter, 
AbuBin* me for harsh ill nature 

On holy men, 
WhUe deU a hair yourser ye're better. 

But malr profane. 



But let the kirk-folk ring their belld, 
Let's sing about our noble sel's; 
We'el cry uae jauds frae heathen hills 

To help, or roose us, 
But browster wives and whiskey stills, 

They are the Muses. 

Your friendship. Sir, I winna quat it. 

And if ye mak objections at it. 

Then han' in nleve some day we'll knot it, 

And witness take. 
And when wi' usquebac we've "wat it, 

It winna break. 

But If the beast and branks be spar'd 
Till kye bo gaun without the herd. 
And a' the vittel in the yard. 

And theekit right, 
I mean your ingle-side to guard 

Ae winter night. 

Then muse-inspiring' aqua-vit» 

Shall make us uaith sae blytheand wi^y, 

Till ye forget ye're auld and gatty, 

And be as canty 
As ye were nine year less than thretty, 

Sweet ane and twenty. 

But stooks are cowpit wi' the blast, 
And now the sin keeks In the west, 
Then I maun rin amang the rest 

And quat my chanter ; 
Sae I subscribe myself in haste 

Your's Rab the Ranter. 



EPISTLE TO THEREV. JOH^" M'MATI1.»"9 

September 17, I78S. 

While at the stook the shearers cow'r, 
To shun the bitter blaudin' show'r, 
Or in gulravage rinnin' scow'r 

To pass the time, 
To you I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 

My musie, tir'd wI' niony a sonnet 

On gown, and ban', and douse black' bonnet, 

Is grown right eerie now she's done it, 

Lest they should blame her, 
And rouse their holy thunder on it. 

And anathem her. 

I own 'twas rash, and rather hardy, 
That I, a simple, countra bardie, 
Shou'd meddle wi' a pack sae sturdy, 

Wha, if they ken me. 
Can easy, -wi' a single wordle. 

Loose hell upon me. 

But I gae mad at their grimaces. 
Their slghln', cantin', grace-proud faces. 
Their three-inlie prayers, ana hauf-mile graces. 

Their raxin' conscience, 
Whase greed, revenge, and pride disgraces, 

Wanr not their nonsense. 

There's Gawn'so misca't waur than a beast 
Wha has raair honour In his breast 
Than mony scores as guld's the priest 

Wha sae abns't him. 
And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they're used him? 

See him, the poor man's friend In need. 
The gentleman In word and deed, 
And shall his fame and honour bleed 

By worthless skellums, 
And not a Mnse erect her head 

To cowo the blcllnms? 

Oh, Pope, had I tliy satire's darts 
To-gle the rascals their deserts, 
I'd rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 

And tell aloud, 
Their jugglin', hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the crowd. 



WILLIE CHALMERS. 
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God knows, I'm no the thing I shou'd be, 
^or am 1 even the thing 1 cou d be, 
But twenty times I rattier wou'd bo 

An atheist clean. 
Than under gospel colonrs hid be, 

Jast for a screen. 

An honest man may like a glass, » 
An honest man may iilce a lass, i 
Bat mean revenge, and malice fadse, 

lie'Jl still disdain, 
And then cry zeal for gospel laws, 

Like some we ken. 

They take religion in tlieir mouth ; 
They talk o* mercy, grace, and truth. 
For what?— to gie their malice skoutli 

On some pair wight. 
And hunt him down, o'er right and mth, 

To ruin straight. 

AU hail, Religion I maid divine! 
Pardon a Muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rough imperfect line, 

Thus daurs to name thee: 
To stigmatise false friends o' thine 

Can ne'er defame thee. 

Tho' blotch't and foul wi' mony a stain. 

And far unworthy of thy train, 

Witli trembling voice I tune ray strain, 

To join with those 
Who boldly daur thy cause maintain, 

In spite o' foes : 

In spite o crowds, in spite o' mob^, 
In spite o' undermining Jobs, 
In spite o' dark banditti stabs 

At worth and merit. 
By scoundrels, even wi' holy robes. 

But hellish spirit. 

Oh Ayr ! my dear, my native ground, 
■Within thy presbyterial bound 
A candid, lib'ral band is found 

Of public teachers. 
As men, as Christians too, renown'd, 

And manl^ preachers. 

Sir, in that circle you are nam'd: 
Sir, in that circle you are fam'd ; 
And some, by whom your doctrine's blam'd, 

(Whlcli gies you honour), 
Ev'n Sir by them your iieart's esteem'd. 

And winning manner. 

Pardon this freedom I have ta'en. 
And if impertinent I've been. 
Impute it not, good Sir, In ane 

whase heart ne'er wrang'd ye. 
But to Ills utmost would befriend 

Ought that belang'd ye. 



A NOTE TO GAVIN HAMILTON, ESQ., 

MAUCHLIXE. 
(RECOlUIEMDma A BOY.) 

Mossgiel, May 8, 1786. 

I HOLD it, Sir, my t)onnden duty. 
To warn Vou how timt Master Tootie, 

Alias, Laird M'Gaun, 
Was here to hire yon lad away 
'Bout whom ye spak the tlthcr day, 

And wad hae don't aff han' : 
But lest he learn the calian tricks, 

As, faitli. I miicklc doubt him, 
Like scrapm' out auid C'rummio's nlcks^i 
And tellin' lies about them : 
As lieve, then, I'd have, then. 

Your clerkship be should sair, 
If sae bo, ye may be 
Not fitted other where. 

Altho' 1 say't, lie's gleg enough. 

And 'bout a imiise that's rude and rough. 



The boy might learn to swear; 
But then wi' you he'll be sae taught, 
An' get sic fair example straughts 

I have nae only fear. 

Ye'il catechise him every quirk. 

And shore him weel wi' hell : 

And gar him follow to the kirk— 

—Aye when ye gang yourseL 

If ye, then, maun be, then 

Frae hame this comln' Friday ; 
Then please. Sir, to lea'e, Sir, 
Tho orders wi' your lady. 

My word of honour I hae gien, 

Iji Paisley John's, that night at e'en, 

To meet the warld's worn ; 
To try to get the twa to gree. 
And name the alrlesi82 and the fee, 

In legal mode and form : 
1 ken he weel a snick can craw, 
When ^lmple bodies let him ; 
And if a Devil be at a'. 
I faith he's sure to get him. 
To phrase you, and praise you, 
Ye ken your Lauieat scorns; 
The pray'r still, you share still, 
Of grateful Minstrel Bltixs. 



WILLIE CItALMERS.WS 

Wi* braw new branks in mickle pride. 

And eke a braw new brechan, 
My Pegasus I'm got astride. 

And up Parnassus pecliin ; 
Whiles owre a bush, wi' downward crash. 

The doited beastie stammers ; 
Then up he gets, and off he sets 

For sake (T Willie Chalmers. 

I doubt na, lass, that weel kenn'd name 

May cost a pair o* blushes ; 
I am nae stranger to your fame, 

Nor his warm urg^d wishes. 
Your bonnie face, sae mild and sweet 

His honest heart enamours. 
And faith, ye'll no be lost a whit, 

Tho' walred on Willie Chalmers. 

Auld truth hersel' might swear yo're fair, 

And honour safely back her. 
And modesty assume your air. 

And ne'er a ane mistak' her : 
And sic twa love inspiring e'en 

Might fire even holy paimefs ; 
Nae wonder, then, they've fatal be6tt 

To honest Willie Chalmers. 

I doubtna fortune may you shore 

Some mim-mon'd pouther'd priestie, 
Fu' lifted up wi' Hebrew lore. 

And band upon his breastle : 
But oh ! what signifies to you 

His lexicons and grammars ; 
The feeling heart's tlie royal blue. 

And that's wi" Willto Chalmers 

Some gapin' glowrin' countra laird, 

May warsle for your favour ; 
May claw his lug, and straik his beard, 

And hoast up some palaver. 
My bonnie maid, before ye wed 

Sic clumsy-witted hammers, 
Seek Heaven for help, and barefit skelp, 

Awa' wi' WiUie Chalmers. 

Forgive the Bard ! my fond regard 

For ane that shares my bosom. 
Inspires my Muse to gie m his dues. 

For dell a hair I rooso lilm. 
May powers aboon unite you soon, 

And fructify your amours. 
And every year come in mnir dear 

To you anU Willie Chalmers, 
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LINES WRITTEN ON A BANK NOTE.«M 

Wae worth thy power, thon cnrsed leaf, 

Fell source o' a' iny woe and grief ! 

For lack o' thee I've lost my lass. 

For lack o' thee 1 scrimp my glass. 

1 see the children of affliction 

Unaided, through thy cursed restriction. 

I've seen the oppressor's cruel smile 

Amid his hapless victim's spoil. 

And, for thy potence, vainly wish'd 

To crush the villain in the dost. 

For lack o' thee I leave this much loved shore, 

Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more. 

R. B— Kyle, 



TO A KISS. 

Humid seal of soft affections, 
Tend'rest pledge of future bliss, 

Dearest tie of young connections, 
IjOvc's first snow-drop, virgin kiss. 

Speaking silence, dumb confession. 
Passion's birth, and Infants' piny. 

Dove-like fondness, chaste concession, 
Glowing dawn of brighter day. 

Sorrowing joy, adieu's last action. 
When ling'ring lips no more must join ; 

Wkat works can ever speak affection, 
So thrilling and sincere as thine ! 



VERSES WRirrEN UNDER VIOLENT 
GRIEF. iM 

Accept the gift n friend sincere 

Wad on thy worth be prcssin' ; 
Remembrance oft may start a tear. 
But oh ! that tenderness forbear. 
Though 'twad my sorrows lessen. 

Hy 'morning raise sac clear and fair, 
I thought sair storms wad never 

Bedew the scene ; but grief and care 

In wildest fury hae made bare 
My peace, my hope, for ever! 

Yon think I'm glad ; oh, I pay weel, 

For a' the joy 1 borrow, 
In solitude— then, tlien I feel 
I canna to myseV conceal 

My deeply ranklln' sorrow. 

Farewell I within thy bosom free 

A sigh may whiles awaken; 
A tear may wet thy laughin' ee. 
For Scotia s son— ance gay like thee— 

Now hopeless, comfortless, forsaken ! 



TO MR. M'ADAM, 
OF CRAIGEK-GILLAN. 
nr ANSWER TO AK OBLIGING LETTER HE ^SNT IN 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF BURNS' POETIC CAREER. 

Sir, o'er a gill I gat your card, 

I trow it made me proud ; 
*' See wha taks notice o' the bard I" 

I lap and cried fu' loud, 

Now deil-ma-care about their Jaw, 

The senseless, gawky million : 
I'll cock my nose aboon them a'— 

I'm roos'd by Craigen-Gillan ! 

•Twas noble, Sir: 'twas like yonrsel, 
To grant your high protection: 

A great man's smile, yo ken fu' well, 
is aye a blest Infection. 

Tho' by his banesiM who in a tub 

Matcli'd Macedonian Sandy ! 
On my ain legs thro' dirt and dub, 

I Independent stand aye. 



And when those legs to gnid, warm kail, 

■\Vl' welcome canna bear me ; 
A lee-dyke side, a 8yt)oe-tall, 

A barley-scone shall cheer me. 

Heaven spaie yon lang to kiss the breath 

O' many flow'ry simmers I 
And bless your bonnle lasses batth- 

I'm tauld they're lo'esome klmmers ! 

And God bless young Dnnaskln's laird. 

The blossom of our gentry ! 
And may he wear an auld man's beard, 

A credit to his country! 

LINES ON MEETING WITH BASIL, LORD 
DAER.187 

This wot ye all whom It concerns, 
I, Rhymer Robin, alias Burns, 

October twentj -third, 
A ne'er-to-be-forgotten day, 
Sae far I sprachled np the orae, 

I dlnnerd wi' a Lord. 

I've been at drucken writers' feasts. 
Nay, been bltch-fon 'mang godly priests, 

Wr rev'rence be it spoken ; 
I've ev'n join'd the honour'd jorum. 
When mighty sqnireshlps of the quorum. 

Their hydra drouth did sloken. 

But wi' a Lord !— stand out my shin ! 
A Lord— a Peer— an Earl's son ! 

Up higher yet my bonnet ! 
And sica Ix>rd !— lang Scotch ells twa, 
Our Peerage he o'erlooks them a'. 

As I look o'er my sonnet. 

But, on, for Hogarth's magic pow'r! 
To show Sir Bardie's wlllyart glow'r. 

And how he star'd and stammer'd. 
When goavan, as If led wi' branks. 
And stumpln' on his plonghman shanks. 

He in tho parlour hamnier'd. 

I sidling shelter'd In a nook. 
And at his Lordship steal't a look, 

Like some potcntous omen ' 
Except good sense and social glee, 
And (what surprised me) modesty, 

1 markit nought uncommon. 

I watch'd tho symptons o' the Great, 
The gentle pride, the lordly state. 

The arrogant assuming ; 
The flent a pride, nae pride had he. 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 

Mair than an honest ploughman. 

Then from his Lordship I shall learn, 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 

One rank as weel's another : 
Nae honest worthy man need care 
To meet with noble, vouthfnl Daer, 

For he but meets a brother. 

EPISTLE TO MAJOR LOGAN. >W 

Hail, thalrm-inspiring', rattlin' Willie! 
Though fortune's road be rough and hilly 
To every fiddling, rhyming blllle, 

We never heed. 
But take It like the unback'd filly. 

Proud o' her speed. 

When Idly goavan whyles we sannter 
Yirr! fancy barks, awe we canter 
Uphill, down brae, till some mlshnnter, 

Some black bog-hole. 
Arrests us, then the scathe and banter 

We're forced to thole. 

Hale be yonr heart !— hale be vour fiddle ! 
Lang may your elbnck jink and diddle. 
To cheer you throngh the weary widdle 

O' thi.H vile war!'. 
Until you on a cummock drlddle 

A grey halr'd carle. 



VERSES. 
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Come wealth, come poortith, late or soon 
Heaven send your heart-strings aye in tune! 
And screw yonr temper-pins aboon 

A fifth or mair. 
The melancholieas, lazy croon 

O' cankrie care 1 
May still yonr life from day to day 
Nae "lente largo" in the play, 
Bat " allegretto forte" gay 

Harmonious flow : 
A sweeping, kindling, bauld strathspey- 
^ Kncore ! Bravo I 

A blessing on the cheery gang 
Wha dearly like a Jig or sang, 
And ne'er think o' right and wrang 

By square and rule. 
Bat as the clegs o feeling stang, 

Are wise or fool ! 

My hand-waled curse keep hard in chase 
The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race, 
Wha count onpoortith as disgrace— 

Tlieir toneless hearts ! 
May fireside discords jar a base 

To a' their parts ! 

Bnt come— your hand, my careless brither, 
I'th' ither warl', if there's anither— 
And that there is, I've little s wither 

About the matter— 
We, cheek for chow, shall Jog thegither; 

I'se ne er bid better. 

We've faults and failings— granted clearly ; 
We're frail, backsliding mortals merely. 
Eve's bonnie squad, priests wyte them sheerly 

For our grand fa*^; 
Bnt still, bnt stiU, 1 like them dearly— 

Gk)d bless them a' ! 

Ochon ! for poor Castallan drinkers. 
When they fall fou' o' earthly j inkers ! 
The witching, cnra'd delicious blinkers 

Hae put me hyte. 
And gart me weet my wankrife winkers 

Wi' girnin' spite. 

But by yon moon!— and that's high swearin'— 
And every star within my hearin' ! 
And by her e'en wha was a dear ane I 

I'll ne'er forget! 
1 hope to gie the jauds a clearin' 

In fair piny yet. 
My loss I mourn, bnt not repent it, 
I'll seek my nursie whare I tint it, 
Ance to the Indies 1 were wonted, 

Some cnntrip hour. 
By some sweet elf I'll yet be dinted, 

Then Vive C amour! 

Faites me.$ baisemains respectueuseSy 

To sentimental sister Susie, 

And honest Lucky ; no to roose yon, 

Ye may be proud, 
That sic u couple Fate allows ye 

To grace your blood. 
Nae mair at present can I measure, 
And, troth, my rhymln' ware's nae treasure; 
But when in Ayr, some half-hour's leisure, 

Be't light, be't dark. 
Sir Bard will do himself the pleasure 

To call at Parle 
Jfossgiel, 80th October, 1786.' Egbert Burns. 

LAMENT. 

WRITTEN WHEN THE POET WAS ABOUT TO LEAVE 

SCOTLAND. 

O'EB the mist-shrouded cliffs of the lone moun- 
tain straying. 
Where the wild winds of winter Incessantly 
rave. 
What woes wring my heart while intently sur- 
veying 
The storm's gloomy path on the breast of the 
wave! 



Ye foam-crested billows, allow we to wail. 
Ere ye toss me afar from my lov'd native 
shore ; 
Where the flower which bloom'd sweetest in 
Coila's green vale. 
The pride of ray bosom, my Mary's no more ! 

Xo more by the banks of the streamlet we'll 
wander. 
And smile at the moon's rippled face in the 
wave ; 
No more shall my arm cling with fondness 
around her. 
For the dew-drops of morning fall cold on her 
grave. 

No more shall the soft thrill of love warm my 
breast, 
I haste with the storm to a far distant shore : 
Were unknown, unlameuted, my ashes shall 
rest, 
And joy shall revisit my bosom no more. 



THE FAREWELL. 

"The valiant, in himself, what can he suffer ? 

Or what does he regard his single woes ? 

But when alas ! he multiplies himself. 

To dearer selves, to the lov'd tender fair. 

To those whose bliss, whose being hang upon 

him, 
To helpless children!— then, oh then! he feels 
The point of misery fest'ring in his heart, 
And weakly weeps his fortune like a coward.' 
Such, such am 1! undone!" 

Thomsons Edward and Eleanora. 

Farewell, old Scotia's bleak domains. 
Far dearer than the torrid plains 

Where rich ananas blow ! 
Farewell, a mother's blessing dear! 
A brother's sigh ! a sister's tear ! 
My Jean's heart-rending throe I 
Farewell, my Bess ! tho thou'rt bereft 

Of my parental care ; 
A faithful brother I have left. 
My part in him thou'lt share ! 
Adieu, too, to you too. 

My Smith, my bosom frien' ; 
When kindly you mind me, 
Oh then befriend my Jean ! 

What bursting anguish tears my heart ! 
From thee, my Jeany, must 1 part*? 
Thou, weeping, answ'rest " No I" 
Alas ! misfortune stares my face, 
And points to ruin and disgrace, 

I for thy sake must go I 
Thee, Hamilton, and Aiken dear, 

A grateful, warm adieu ! 
I, with a much indebted tear, 
Shall still remember you ! 
All-hall then, the gale then. 

Wafts me from tnee, dear shore! 
It rustles, and whistles— 
I'll never see thee more ! 



VERSES 

WRITTEN UNDER THE PORTRAIT OF PEROUSSON, 
THE POET, IN A COPT OF THAT AUTHOR'S WORKS, 
PRESENTED TO A YOUNG LADY IN EDINBURGH, 
MARCH 19, 1787. 

Curse on wigrateful man, that can be pleas'd,* 
And yet can starve the author of the pleasure ! 
O thou, my elder brother in misfortune. 
By far my elder brother in the muses, 
with tears I pity thy unhappy fate ! 
Why is the bard unpltled by the world, 
Yet has so keen a relish of its pleasures ? 
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fiURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



SPOKEir BY MB. MOODS ON HIS BENEFIT NIGHT. 

Monday. IGlh April, 1787. J89 
When by a generoas Fnblic's kind acclaim, 
That dearest n^ed is granted— honest fame: 
When here yonr favour Is the actor's lot, 
Nor even the man in private life forgot : 
What breast so dead to hcav"nlv Virtue's glow, 
But heaves impassion'd with tlic grateful throe ! 

Poor Is the task to please a barbrous thronir, 
It needs no Siddons' jjowers in .Southern's soug: 
But here an ancient nation fam'd afar. 
For genius, learning higli, as great in war- 
Hail, Caledonia, name for ever dear! 
Before whose sons I'm hoi: ui'd Id appearl 
Where every science— every nobler art— 
That can inform the mlnO, or mend the heart. 
Is known ; as grateful nations oft have found 
Far as the rude barbarian marks the bound. 
Philjsopliy, no idle pedant dream, 
Here holds her search by heaven-taught Rea- 
son's beam ; 
Here History paints with elegance and force, 
The tide of Empire's fluctuatini? course ; 
Here Douglas forms wild Shakespeare Into plan. 
And Harley»90 rouses all tlie god in man, 
When well-fonnd tiste and sparkling wit unite 
\V Ith manly lore, or female bounty bright 
(Beauty, where fauKl-ss symmetry and grace 
Can only charm us in the second i)laco). 
Witness my heart, how oft with panting fc.ar 
As on this night, I've met these judges here I 
But still the hope experience taught to live, 
Equal to judge— you're candid to forgive. 
No hundred-headed Riot here we meet. 
With Decency and Law benoath his feet ; 
Nor Insolence assumes fair Froed(im'8 name ; 
Like Caledoni^vns, yon applaud or t)lame. 

Oh thou dread Power I mIioso empire-gibing 

Has oft been strech't to shield the honour'd 

Kind ! 
Strong may she glow with all her ancient Arc ! 
May every son be worthy of his sire ! 
I irm may she rise with generous disdain 
At Tyraun5''s, or direr Pleasure's chain ! 
btill self-dependent In her native shore, 
rrMl^^T^"*^^ ^^^ brave grim Danger's loudest roar, 
lill Fate the curtain drop on words to be no 

more. 

EPISTLE TO WILLIAM CREECU.iw 
AuLD chuckle Reekie's i»2 sair dlstrest, 
Down droops hor ance weel-bnrnish'd crest, 
Nae joy her bonnie buskit nest, 

Can yield ava', 
Her darling bird that she lo'cs best— 

Willie's awa' ! 

Oh. Willie was a witty wight, 

And had o' things an unco slight ; 

Auld Reekie aj'c he keepit tif,M»t, 
And trig and braw: 

But now they'll busk her like a fright- 
Willie's awa' ! 

The stiffest o' them a' he bow'd ; 
The bauldest o' them a' ho cow'.l ; 
Tliey durst nae niair than he allow'd. 

Til at was a law: 
We've lost a birkle wecl worth gowd— 

Willie's awa'! 

Now gawkles, tawplcs, gowks, and fools, 
Irac colleges and boarding-schools. 
May sprout like simmer puddock-stools. 

In glen or shaw ; 
Ho wha could brush thorn down to mools. 

Willie's awa' ! 

The brethren o' the Commerce Chanraeri'>3 
May mourn their loss wi' dolcfu' clamour; 



He was a dictionar' and grammar 
Among them a' ; 

I fear they'll now mak mony a stammer- 
Willie's awa' ! 

Nae mair we see his levee door 
Philosophers and poets pour. 
And toothy critics by the score. 

In bloody raw! 
The adjutanr o' a' the core— 

WilUe's awa' ! 

Now worthv Gregory's Latin face, 
Tytler's and Greenfield's modest grace : 
Mackenzie, Stewart, sic a brace 

As Rome ne'er saw ; 
Tliey a' maun meet some ither place— 

Willie s awa' ! 

Poor Bums-e'en Scotch drink canna quicken. 
He cheeps like .«:ome bewilder'd chicken, 
Scar'd frae its minnie and the cleckin' 

By hoodlo-craw ! 
Grief's glen his heart an nnco klckin'— 

Willie's awa' I 

Now ev'ry sonr-mou'e glmln' blellnm— 
And Calvin's folk, aro tit t<» fell him ; 
And self-conccltetl critic skellum 

His quill nuiy draw; 
He Avha could brawlic Avard their blcllum. 

Willie's awa' ! 

Ui> wlmpllng stately Tweed I've sped. 
And Eden scenes on crystal Jed, 
And Ettrick banks now roaring red, 

Wliilc tempests blaw; 
But every jov and pleasure's fled— 

Willie's awa' ! 

May I be slander's common speech ; 
A text for Infamj' to preach : 
And lastly, streek It out to bleach 

In winter snaw ; 
When I forget thee, Willie Creech, 

Tlio' far awa' ! 

May never wicked fortune tonzle him ! 
May never wicked men bamboozle him! 
Until a pow as auld's Methusalem 

He canty claw ! 
Then to the blessed'New Jerusalem 

Fleet wing awa' ! 

THE HERMIT. 

WEITTEN on a marble SIDEBOARD, IN THE HER- 
MITAGE BELONGING TO THE DUKE OF ATHOLK, 
IN THE WOOD OF ABEKFELDY. 

Whoe'er thou art, these lines now reading. 
Think not, though from the world receding, 
I joy ray lonoly days to lead in 

This desert drear ; 
Tliat fell remorse a conscience bleeding 

Hath led me here. 

No thought of guilt my bosoms sours ; 
Free-wIU'd 1 fled from courtly bowers ; 
For well I saw In halls and towers 

That lust and pride. 
The arch-fiend's dearest, darkest powers. 

In state preside. 

I saw mankind with vice encrusted ; 
I saw that honour's sword was rusted: 
That few for aught but folly lusted ; 
That he was still decelv'd who trusted 

To love or friend ; 
And hither came, with men disgusted. 

My life to end. 

In this lone cave. In garments lowly, 

Alike a foe to noisy folly. 

And brow-bent gloomy melancholy, 

I wear away 
My life, and in ray ofHce holy 

Consume the day. 



EPISTLE TO HUGH PARKER. 
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This rock my shield ; when storms are blowing, 
The limpid streamlet yonder flowing, 
Supplying drink, the earth bestowing 

My simple food ; 
But few enjoy the calm I know in 

Tills desert wood. 

Content and comfort bless me more in 

Tills grot, than e'er I felt before in 

A palace— and withthoiiRhts still soaring 

To God on high, 
Each night and morn with voice imploring, 

This wish I sigh. 

" Let me, oh Lord I from life retire. 

Unknown eacli guilty worldly fire. 

Remorse's throb, or loose desire ; 
And wlien I die. 

Let me In this belief expire- 
To God I fly." 

Stranger, if full of youth and riot. 
And yet no grief has marr'd thy quiet. 
Thou haply throw'st a scornful oyc at 

The lierrait's prayer— 
But if thou hast good cause to sigh at 

Tliy fault or care ; 

If thou hast known false love's vexation. 
Or hast been exiled from thy nation. 
Or guilt affrights thy contemplation, 

And makes thee phie, 
Oh I how must thou lament thy station. 

And envy mine I 

ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF LORD PRE- 
SIDENT DUNDAS.iM 

Lone on the bicaky hills the straying flocks, 
Shun the fierce storms among the sheltering 

rocks * 
Down f rpra'tlie rivulets, red with dashing rains, 
The gath'ring floods burst o'efthe distant plains; 
Beneath the blasts the leafless forests groan j 
The hollow caves return d. sullen moan. 

Ye hills, ye plains, ye forests, and ye caves, 
Ye howling winds, and wintry swelling'waveS ! 
Unheard, unseen, by human ear or eye, 
Sad, to your sympathetic scehes I fly ; 
Where to the whistling blast and waters" roar, 
Pale Scotia's recent wound T may deplore. 
Oh heavy loss, thy country ill could Dear I 
A loss these evil days can ne'er repair; 
Justice, the high vicegerent of her (Jod, 
Her doubtful balance ey'd, and sway'd her rod ; 
Hearing the tidings of the fatal blow 
She sank, abandon'd to the wildest woe. 
Wrongs, Injuries, from many a darksome den, 
•Now gay in hope explores the paths of men ; 
See ! from his cavern grim Oppression rise. 
And throw on Poverty his cruel eyes: 
Keen on the helpless victim see hira fly. 
And stifle, dark, the feeble-bursting cry. 

Mark ruffian Violence, distained with crimes, 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times; 
View unsuspcctuig Innocence a prey, 
As guileful fraud points out the erring way; 
While subtle Litigation's pliant tongue 
The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong: 
Hark, injur'd Want recounts th unlisten'd tale. 
And much-wrong'd Mis'ry pours th' unpitied 
wail I 

Ye dark waste hills, and brown unsightly plains, 
To yon 1 sing my grief-inspired atrams : 
Y^e tempests, rage ! ye turbid torrents, roll ! 
Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul. 
Life's social haunts and pleasures 1 resign. 
Be nameless wilds and lonely wanderings mine. 
To mourn the woes my country must endure, 
That would degenerate ages cannot cure. 



A SKETCH. 

A LITTLE, upright, pert, tart, tripping wight, IM 

And still his precious self his dear delight: 

Who loves his own smart shadow in the streets. 

Better than e'er the fairest she he meets. 

A man of fasliion, too, ho made his tour, 

Learn'd vivela bagatelle, et vive l' amour. 

So travelled monkies their grimace improve, 

Polish their grin, nay, sigh for ladies love. 

Much specious lore, but little understood ; , 

Veneering oft outshines the solid wood; 

His solid sense by inches you must tell, 

But mete his cunning by tlie old Scots ell; 

His meddling vanity, a busy fleod 

Still making work liis selfish craft must mend. 



ON 



AN EXTEMPORE EFFUSION, 

BEING APPOINTED TO THE EXCISE. 

SEARcniNG auld wives' barrels. 

Och, hon ! the day! 
Tiiat clarty barm should stain my laurels I 

But— whafli ye say ? 
These movin' things ca'd wives and weans. 
Wad move the very hearts o' stanes I 
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TO CLARINDA, 

WITH A PRESENT OP A PAIR OF 

GLASSES. 

Fair Empress of the Poet's soul, 

And Queen of Poetesses ; 
Clarinda, take this little boon. 

This humble pair of glasses! 

And fin them high with generous juice, 

As generous as your mind ; 
And pledge me in the generous toast— 

" The whole of human kind !" 

"To those who love us !"— second fill ; 

But not to those whom we love ; 
Lest we love those who love not us !— 

A third— "To thee and me, love!" 



EPISTLE TO HUGH PARKER. 196 

In this strange land, this uncouth clime, 
A land unknown to prose or rhyme ; 
Where words ne'er crossed the Muse's heckles, 
Nor Umpet in poetic shackles; 
A land that Prose did never view it. 
Except when drunk he stacher'd thro' it; 
Here, ambush'd by the chimla cheek, 
Hid in an atmosphere of reek, 
I hear a weel thrum i' the ncuk, 
I hear it— for in vain I leuk, 
Tlie red peat gleams, a fiery kernel, 
Kuhusked by a fog infernal; 
Here for my wonted rhyming raptures, 
I sit and count my sins and diapters ; 
For life and spunk like ither Christians, 
'm dwindled dowji to mere existence, 

Gallowa' bodies. 
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Vi' nae converse but 

VVi' nae-kenn'd face but Jenny Geddes. 

Jenny, my Pcgasean pride I 

Dowie she saunters down Nithside, 

And aye a westlin' heuk she throws. 

While tears hap o'er her auld brown nose? 

Was it for this, wl' canny care. 

Thou bure tlie Bard through many a shire ? 

At howes or hillocks never stumelcd, 

And late or early never grumbled ? 

Oh, had 1 power like inclination, 

I'd heezethee up a constellation, 

To canter with the Sagitarre, 

Or loup the ecliptic like a bar I 

Or turn the pole like any ai'row ; 

Or, when auld Phoebus bids good morrow. 

Down the zodiac urge the race. 

And cast dirt on his godship's face ; 
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BtttKd' f OfiUCAL WOKltS. 



For I could lay my bread and kail. 
He'd ne'er cast salt apo' thy taiL 
Wi' a* this care and a' this grief, 
And sma\ sma' prospects of relief, 
And nought but peat-reek i' my head, 
How can 1 write what ye can. read ? 
Tarbolton, twenty-fourth o' June, 
YeUl find me in a better tune ; 
But till we meet and weet our whistle, 
Tak this excuse for nae epistle. 

Robert Bubns. 

EPTEMPORE TO CAPTAIN RIDDEL. 

W GLBXBIDDBL, OK BETURKIKO A NEWSPAPSB.!*' 

BHulandy Monday Evening. 

YouB news and review, Sir, I've read through 
and through. Sir, 

With little admiring or blaming; 
The papers are barren of home-news or foreign, 

Ko murder or rapes worth the naming. 

Onr friends, the reviewers, those chlppers and 
hewers. 

Are judges of mortar and stone. Sir ; 
But of meet, or unmeet, in a fabric complete, 

I'll boldly pronounce they are none, Sir. 

My goose-quill too rude is to tell all your good- 
ness 

Bestowed on your servant, the Poet ; 
Would to €k)d I had one like a beam of the snn, 

And then all the world, Sir, should know it ! 



MY AIN KIND DEARIE, O ! 

Tune— '^The Lea-rig." 

When o'er the hill the eastern star. 

Tells bughtin-time is near, my Jo ; 
And owsen frae the furrow'd field. 

Return sae dowf and weary O ! 
Down by the bum, where scented birks 

Wr dew are hanging clear, my Jo, 
I'll meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My aln kind dearie 1 

In mirkest glen at midnight hour, 

I'd rove and ne'er be eerie O ! 
If through that glen I gaed to thee, 

My ain kind dearie O ! 
Altho' the night were ne'er sae wild. 

And I were ne'er sae weary O ! 
I'd meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My ain kind dearie O ! 

The hunter lo'es the morning sun 

To rouse the mountain deer, my joe ; 
At noon the fisher seeks the glen. 

Along the bum to steer, tay joe ; 
Oie me the hour o' gloamin' grey 

It maks my heart sae cheery O ! 
To meet thee on the lea-rig, 

My aln kind dearie O I 



TO MARY. 
7V<n«— " Ewe-bughts." 

Wiix ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 
And leave auld Scotia's shore? 

Will ye go to tl»e Indies, my Mary, 
Across th' Atlantic's roar ? 

sweet grows the lime and the orange, 
And the apple on the pine : 

But a' the charms o' the Indies, 
Can never equal thine. 

1 hae sworn by the Heavens to my Mary, 
1 hae sworn by the Heavens to be true ; 

And sae may the Heavens forget me, 
When 1 forget my vow ! 



O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
And plight me your lily-white hand i 

O plight me your faith, my Mary, 
Before I leave Scotia's strand. 

We hae plighted our troth, my Mary, 

In mutual affection to ioln; 
And curst be the cause that shall part as ! 

The hour, and the moment o' time ! 



LETTER TO JAMES TENNANT, 
OF glenconneb.im 

Auld comrade dear, and brither sinner. 
How's a' the folk about Glenconner? 
How do you, this blae, eastlin win', 
That's like to blaw a body bUn' ? 
For me, my faculties are frozen. 
And ilka member nearly dozen'. 

I've sent you here, by Johnnie Slroson, 
Twa sage philosophers to glimpse on:— 
Smith, wi' his sympathetic feeling. 
And Reed, to common sense appealing. 
Philosophers have faught and wrangled. 
And meikle Greek and Latin mangled. 
Till, wi' their logic-jargon tir'd. 
And in the depth of science mir'd. 
To Common Sense they now appeal. 
What wives and wabsters see and feel. 
But, hark ye, friend! I charge you strictly, 
Perase them, and return them quickly. 
For now I'm grown sae cursfed douce 
I pray and ponder butt the house : 
My shins, my lane, I there sit roastin'. 
Perusing Bunyan, Brown, and Boston : 
Till bye and bye, if I hand on, 
I'll grant a biouset gospel-groan : 
Already I begin to try it. 
To cast my e'en up like a pyet, 
When by the gap sbe tumbles o'er, • 
Flutt'ring and gasping in her gore : 
Sae shortly you shall see me bright, 
A burning and a shining light. 

My heart-warm love to guld auld Qlen 
The ace and wale o' honest men: 
When bending down wi' auld grey hairs, 
Beneath the load of years and cares. 
May He who made him still support hlra. 
And views beyond the grave comfort hioL 
His worthy family, far and near, 
God bless them a*^wi' grace and gear!- 

My auld schoolfellow, Preacher Willie, 
The manly tar, my mason blllie. 
And Anchenbay, I wish him joy! 
If he's a parent, lass or boy, 
May he be dad, and Meg the raither. 
Just flve-and-forty years thegither! 
And no forgetting wabster Charlie, 
I'm told he offers very fairly. 
And, Lord remember singing Sannock, 
Wi' hale breeks, saxpence, and a bannock ; 
And next my auld acquaintance Nancy, 
Since she is fitted to her fancy ; 
And her kind stars hae airted till her 
A good chiel wi' a pickle siller. 
My klndes^ best respects I sen' it, 
To cousin Kate and sister Janet ; 
TeU them, frae me, wi' chlels be cautions. 
For, faith, they'll aiblins fin' them fashiout. 
And lastly, Jamie, for yoursel' 
May guardian angels tak a spell. 
And steer you seven miles south o' helk 
But first, before you see heaven's glory. 
May ye get mony a merry story, 
Mony a laugh, and mony a drink, 
And aye enough o' needfu' clink. 
Now fare ye weel, and Joy be wl' you, 
For ray salce this I beg it o' you. 
Assist poor Simson a' ye can, 
Ye'll fin' him just an honest man : 
Sae I conclude, and quat my chanter. 
Yours, saint <>r sinner, Bob the Rantbs. 



SECOND EPISTLE 

DELIA. 

^Aift the face of orient day. 

Fair the tints of op'ning rose ; 
But fairer still my Delia dawns, 

More lovely far her beanty shows. 

Sweet the lark's wild warbled lay, 

Sweet the tinlding rill to hear ; 
But, Delia, more delightful still, • 

Steal thine accents on mine ear. 

The flower-enamoured busy bee. 

The rosy banquet loves to sip ;* 
Sweet the streamlet's limpid lapse 

To the sun-brown'd Arab's lip. 

But, Delia, «n thy balmy lips 
Let me, no vagrant insect, rove ! 

Oh, let me steal one liquid kiss, 
For, oh! my soul is parched with love! 



PEG NICHOLSON.iw 

Peq Nicholson was a good bay mare. 

As ever trod on airn ; 
But now she's floating down the Nith, 

And past the mouth o' Cairn. 

Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare. 
And rode thro' thick and thin ; 

But now she's floating down the Nith, 
And wanting e'en the skin. 

Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare. 

And ailce she bore a priest ; 
But now she's floating down the Nitb, 

For Solway fish a feast 

Peg Nicholson was a good bay mare. 
And the priest he rode her sair ^ 

And much oppressed and bruis'd she was. 
As priest-rid cattle are. 



TO MY BED. 

Thou bed, In which I first began 
To be that various creature— J/an/ 
And'when again the Fates decree, 
Tlie place where I must cease to be ; 
When sickness comes, to whom I fly, 
To soothe my pain, or close mine eye : 
When cares surround me, where I weep. 
Or lose them all in balmy sleep : 
When sore with labour, whom I court, 
And to thy downy breast resort ; 
Where too, ecstatic joys I flnd. 
When deigns my Delia to be kind, 
And full of love, in ail her charms. 
Thou glv'st the fair one to my arms. 
The centre thou, where grief and pain. 
Disease and rest, alternate reign, 
Oh, since within thy little space. 
So many various scenes take place ; 
Lessons as useful shalt thou teach. 
As sages dictate— churchmen preach; 
And man, convinced by thee alone. 
This great important truth shall own : 
" That thtn partUtotis do dwide 
The bounds were good and ill reside ; 
That nought is perfect here below 
But BUSS «ttt bordering upon wob."2oo 



SECOND EPISPLE TO MR. GRAHAM, 

OF riNTRY.201 

FiNTRT, my stay in worldly strife, 
Friend o* my muse, friend o' my life I 

Are ye as idlers I am? 
Come then, wi' uncouth, kintra fleg, 
O'er Pegasus I'll fling my leg, 

And ye shall see me try him. 

ru sing the zeal Drumlanrig bears, 
Who left the all-important Cares 



to MR. GfeAHAM. dl 

Of princes and their darllnifs ; 
And, bent on winning borough towns, ' 
Came shaking hands wi' wabster loons. 

And kissing bureflt carlins. 

Combustion through our boroughs rode 
Whistling his roaring pack abroad, 

Of mad, unmuzzled lions ; 
As Queensberry buff and blue unfurl'd. 
And Westerha' and Hopetoun hurl'd 

To every Whig defiance. 

But Queensberry, cautions, left the war, 
The unmanner'd dust might soil liis star, 

Besides, he hated bleeding ; 
But left behind him heroes bright, 
Heroes in Csesarean fight 

Or Ciceronian pleading. 

O for a throat like huge Mons-meg,202 
1^ muster o'er each ardent Whig 

Beneath Drumianrig's banners: 
Heroes and heroines conmiix 
All in the field of politics. 

To win Immortal honours. 

M*Murdo and his lovely spouse, 

(Th' enamour'd laurels kiss her brows,) 

Led on the laves and graces ; 
She won each gaping burgess' heart, 
While he, all-conquering, piay'd his part, 

Apaong tlieir wives and lasses. 

Cralgdarroch led a light-arm'd corps ; 
Tropes, metaphors, and figures pour, 

Like Hecla streaming thunder ; 
Glenriddel, skiU'd in rusty coins. 
Blew up each Tory's dark designs. 

And bared the treason under. 

In either wing two champions fought, 
Redoubted Stalg, who set at nought 

The wildest savage Tory ; 
And Welsh, who ne'er yet flinch'd lUs ground, 
High wav'd his magnum bonum round 

With Cyclopean fury. 

Miller brought up the artillery ranks. 
The many pounders of the Banks, 

Resistless desolation ; 
While Maxwelton. that baron bold. 
Mid Lawson's port entrench'd his hold, 

An<f threaten'd worse damnation. 

To these, what Tory hosts oppos'd ; 
With these, what Tory warriors clos'd. 

Surpasses my descriving : 
Squadrons extended long and large. 
With furious speed rush'd to tlie charge. 

Like raging devils driving. 

What verse can sing, what prose narrate. 
The butcher deeds of bloody fate 

Amid this mighty tulzie 'i 
Grim Horror grlna'd; pale Terror roar'd 
As Murther at his thrapple shor'd; 

And hell mixt in the brulzie! 

As Highland crags, by thunder cleft, 

When lightnings fire the stormy lift, 
Hurl down wi' crashing rattle ; 

As flames amang a hundred woods ; 

As headlong foam a hundred floods- 
Such is the rage of battle. 

The stubborn Tories dare to die ; 
As soon the rooted oaks would fly, 

Before th' approaching fellers; 
The Whigs come on like ocean's roar. 
When all his wintry billows pour 

Against the Bnchan Bnllers.20S 

Lo, from the shades of Death's deep night, 
Departed Whigs enjoy the fight, 

And think on former darins ! 
The muffled murtherer of Charles20* 
The Magna Charta flag unfurls. 

All deadly gules its bearing. 
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Nor wanting ghosts of Tory fame ; 
Bold .Scriinffoour2<» follows gallant 
h!iiue-2«« 

AiUd Covenanters shiver— 
(Forxlvc, forgive, mnch-wrong'd Montrose 
While death und lieli enguli'd thy foes, 

Thou llv'st on high fur ever!) 

Still o'er the field the combat burns ; 
Tlie Tories, Whigs, give way by turns; 

But fate the word has s|>olvV'n— 
For woman's wit, or strength of man, 
Alas! can do but what they can— 

The Toi-y ranks are broken 1 

Oh that my e'en were flowing burns! 
My voice a lioness that mourns 

Her darling cubs undoing! 
That I might greet, that I might cry, 
While Tories fall, while Tories fly, 

And furious Whigs pursuing 1 

What Whig but wails the good Sir James ; 
Dear to his country by tlie names. 

Friend, Patron, Benefactor? 
Not Pulteny's wealth can Pulteny save ! 
AndHopetoun falls, the generous, brave! 

And Stuart, bold as Hector ! 

Thon, Pitt, shall rue this overthrow, 
And Thurlow growl a curse of woe, 

And Melville melt in wailing! 
Now Fox and Sheridan, rejoice ! 
And Burke shall sing, " Oli prince, arise I ' 

Thy power is all-prevailing!" 

For your poor friend, tlie Bard, afar, 
He hears, and only hears the war, 

A cool spectator purely ; 
So when the stomi the forest rends, 
The robin in the hedge descends, , 

And sober chii'ps securely. 
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ADDRESS OF BEELZEBUB. 

TO THE PEKSIDENT OP THE HIGHLAND SOCIEXY.207 

Long life, my Lord, and health be yours, 
Unscalth d by hunger'd Highland boors I 
Ijord, grant nae duddie, desperate beggar, 
Wi' dirk, claymore, or rusty triggei*. 
May twin auld Scotland o' a life 
She likes— as lambkins like a knife I 
Faith, you and Anplecross were right 
To keep the Highland hounds in sight ; 
I doubt na' they wad bid nae better • 
Than, let them ance out owre the water; 
Then up amang thae lakes and seas 
They'll mak what rules and laws they please I 
Some daring Hancock, or a Franklin, 
May set tlieir Highland bluid a-ranklin' ; 
Some Washington again may head them. 
Or some Mdntgomery, fearless, lead theml 
Till God knows what may be effected 
When by such heads and hearts directed ; ' 
Poor dunghill sons of dirt and mire. 
May to Patrican rights aspire ! 
Nae sage North, now, nor sager Sackville, 
To watch and premier o'er the pack vile I 
And whare will ye get Howes ajid Clintons 
To bring them to a right repentance. 
To cowe the rebel generation, 
And save the honour o' the nation ? 

They ! and be d d ! what right hae they 

To meat or sleep, or light o' day ? 
Far less to riches, pow'r, or freedom. 
But what your lordship likes to gie them! 

B ut hear, my lord ! Glengarry, hear ! 
Your hand s owre light on tlicm, I fear : 
Your factors, grieves, trustees, and bailies. 
Icanna say but they do gaylies ; 
They lay aside a' tender mercies. 
And tirl the hallions to the birses ; 
%ub 'JTiHl^® they re only poind't and henlet, 
They'll keep then- stubborn Highland spirit ; 



But smash them ! crush tlicm a' td spalls 1 
And rot the dyvors i' tlic jails I 
The young dogs, swinge them to the labour 
Let wark and hunger mak them solxjr! 
The hizzies, if tlicyVe aughtlins fawsout. 
Let them in Drury-lane be lesson'd ! 
And if the wives and dirty brats 
Come thiggin' at your doors and yctts. 
Hafifan wi' duds and grey wi' beas', 
Frightin' awa" your deucks and geese. 
Get out a horsewhip or a jowler. 
The langt'st thong, the fiercest growler. 
And gar the tattered gypsies' pack 
Wi a tlieir bastards on their back! 
» ^P.*^"' ^^X Lord I I lang te meet yon, 
And in my house at hame to greet you! 
WI common lords ye shanna mingle; 
Ihe benmost neuk beside the ingle. 
At my right han' assigned your seat 
rween Herods hip and Polycrat-c— 
Or if you on your station tarrow. 
Between Ahnngro and I'izarro ; 
A seat, I'm sure, je're weel deservin't ; 
And till ye come— Your humble ser^'ant, 

r Beelzebub. 

June Ut^ Anno Mundt, 5790. 

LIBERTF-A FRAGMENT. 
TpE, Caledonia, thy wild heaths among, 
rhee, famed for martial deed and sacred song. 
To thee I turn with swimming eyes I 

Wliereis that soul of freedom fled? . 
Immlngled with the mighty dead. 

Beneath the hallowM turf where Wallace lies! 
*^^^^»!'Jl^,t' Wallace, in thy bed of death! 

Ye babbling winds, in silence sweep I 

Disturb not ye the hero's sleep, 
Nor gi^e the coward secret breath. 

Is this the power in freedom's war, 

Tliat wont to bid the battle rage ? 
Behold that eye which shot immortal hate, 

Crushirig the despot's prou4c8t bearing I 
Behold e'en grizzly death's majestic state 

When Freedom's sacred glance e'en death is 
wearing. 

TO MR. MAXWELL, 

OF TERRAUGirrr, ON niS BIliTH-DAY. 

Health to the Maxwell's vet'ran chief 1 
Health, aye unsour'd by care or grief: 
Inspir d, I turn Fate's sybil leaf 

This natal morn : 
I see thy life is stuff o' prief. 

Scarce quite half worn. 

This day thou metc'st threescore eleven. 
And I can tell that bounteous Heaven 
(The second, sight, ye ken, is given 

To Ilka Poet) 
On thee a tack o' seven times Seven 

Will yet bestow it. 

If envious buckles view wi' sorrow 
Thy lengthend days on this blest morrow. 
May Desolation 8 lang-teeth'd harrow, 
_ , Nine miles an hour, 

Rake them, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
In brunstane stourel 

But for thy friends, and they are mony, 
Baith honest men and lassies bonnie. 
My couthie fortune, kind and cannie, 

In social glee, 
Wr mornings biythe and e'enlngs funny. 

Bless them and thee ! 

Fareweel, auld Birkle ! Lord be near ye. 
And then the dell he danrna steer ye : 
lour friends aye love, your faes aye fear yes 

For me, shame fa' me, 
Ii nearst my heart I dinna wear ye. 

While BuKNS they ca' me I 
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THE TREE OF LIBERTY. 

Heard ye o' the tree o' France, 

l-\vatna what's the name o't; 
Aronntl it a' the patriots dance, 

Wecl Europe kens the fame o't. 
It stands wlierc ance the Bastilc stood, 

A prison built by kingrs, man, 
When Superstition's hellish brood 

Kept France in leading strings, man, 

Upo' this tree there grows sic fruit, 

It's virtues a' can tell, man ; 
It raises man aboon the brute, 

It maks him ken hlraspl', man. 
If ance the peasant taste a bite. 

He's greater than a lord, man, 
And wi' the beggar sliftres a mlto 

O' a' he can afford, man. 

This fruit Is worth a' Afric's wealth. 

To comfort us 'twas sent, man : 
To gio the sweetest blush o' health, 

And mak us a' content, man. 
It clears the e'en, it cheers the heart, 

Maks high and low guid f rends, man \ 
And he wna acts the traitor's part. 

It to perdition sends, man. 

My blessings aye attend the chief, 

Wha pitted Gallia's slaves, man. 
And straw'd a branch, spite o' the dell, 

Frae yont the western waves, man. 
Fair Vii-tue water'd it wl' care. 

And now she sees wi' pride, man, 
How weel it buds and blossoms, thcre« 

Its branches spreading wide, man. 

But vicions folk aye bate to see 

Tlie works o' Virtue thrive, man ; 
The courtly vermhi's banned the tree. 

And grat to see It thrive, man. 
King Louis thouglit to cut it down. 

When it was unco sma', ninii ; 
For this the Avatchman cracked hiS (Jrown, 

Cut aH his head and a', mdn. 

A wicked crew syne, on a time. 

Did tak a solemn aith, man. 
It ne'er should flourish to its prime, 

1 wat they pledged their faitli, man; 
Awa', they gaed wl' mock parade 

Like beagles hunting game, man. 
But soon grew weary o' the trade. 

And wished they'd been at hame, man. 

For Freedom, standing by the time. 

Her sons did loudly ca', man; 
She sang a song o' lioerty. 

Which pleased them ane and a', man. 
By her inspired, the new-born raco 

8oon drew the avenging steel, man ; 
The hirelings ran— her foes gied chase. 

And banged the despot weel, man. 

Let Britain boast her hardy oak, 

ller poplar and her pine, man, 
Auld Britain ance could crack her Joke, 

And o'er her neighbours shine, man. 
But seek the forest round and round. 

And soon 'twill bo agreed, man, 
That sic a tree can not be found, 

'Twixt London and the Tweed, man. 

Without this tree, alack this life 

Is but a vale o' woe, man ; 
A scene o' sorrow, mixed wi' sitrifo, 

Nae real joys we know, man. 
We labour soon, we labour late. 

To feed the titled knave, man ; 
And a' the comfort we're to get. 

Is that ayont the grave, man. 

Wi' plenty o' sic trees, I trow, 
The warld would live in peace, man ; 

Tlje sword would help to mak' a plough, 
The din o' war wad cease, man. 



Like brethren In a common canse. 
We'd on each other smile, man ; 

And equal rights and equal laws 
Wad gladden every isle, man. 

Wae worth the loon wha wadna eat 

Sic halesome, dainty cheer, man. 
I'd gie my shoon frae aff my feet. 

To taste tie fruit, 1 swear, man. 
Syne let us pray, auld England raaj- 

Sure plant this far-famed tree, man; 
And blythe we'll sing, and hail the day 

That gave us liberty, man. 

ON GENERAL DUMOURIER. 

A PAUODY ON ROBIN ADAIR. 208 

You're welcome to Despgts, Dnmouiior; 
You're welcome to Despots, Dnmourler. 
How does Dampiere doY 
Ay and Bournonville too? 
Why did they not come along with yon, Dn- 
mourler 'i 

I will fight France with you, Dumourier ; 
I will fight France with yon, Dumourier 
I will fight France with you : 
I will take my cjiauce with you; 
By by sonl, I'll have a dance with yon Du- 
mourier. 

Then let us fight about, Dumourier; 

Then let us fight about, Dumourier: 

Then let ns fight about, 

Till freedom's spark is out, 

Tlien we'll be damn'd, no doubt— Damonrlcr. 



EPISTLE FRO^I iESOPUS TO MARIA. 20» 

From those drear solitudes and frowsy cells. 
Where infamy with sad repentance dwells; 
Where turnkeys make the jealous portal fast. 
And deal from iron hands the s])are repast: 
Where truant 'prentices, yet young In sin. 
Blush at the curious stranger peeping jn; 
Where strumpets, relics of the drunken roar. 
Resolve to drink, nay, half to whore no more : 
Where tiny thieves not destin'd yet to swing, 
Beat hemp for others, riper for the string: 
From these dire scenes my wretched lines 

date, 
To tell Maria her JEsopus' fate. 

" Alas ! I feel I am no actor here !** 

'Tis real hangmen, real scourges bear, 

Prepare, Maria, for a horrid tale. 

Will turn thy very rouge to deadly pale ; 

Will make thy hair, tho' erst from gipsy poll'd. 

By barber woven, and bv barber sold, 

Though twisted smooth with Harry's nlcei^fc 

care. 
Like hoary bristles to erect and stare. 
The hero of the mimic scene, no more, 
I start in Hamlet, in Othello roar; 
Or haughty chieftain, mid the din of arras, 
In Highland bonnet woo Malvina's charms : 
While sans-cnlottes stoop up the monntain high. 
And steal from me Maria's prying eye. 
Blest Highland bonnet ! once my proudest dress, 
Now prouder still, Maria's temples press, 
I see ner wave thy towering plumes afar. 
And call each coxcomb to tho wordy war: 
I see her face tho first of Ireland's 8ons,2io 
And even out-Jrlsh his Hibernian bronze; 
The crafty colvJ)Cl2n leaves the tartaned lines 
For other wars, where he a hero shines : 
The hopeful youth, in Scottish senate bred, 
Who owts a Bushby's heart without tlio head. 
Comes mid a string of coxcombs to disjjlay, 
That rem, vidi, vici. Is his way ; 
The shrinking bard adown an alley skulks. 
And dreads a meeting worse than Woolwich 

hulks; 
Though there, his heresies in Church and State 
Might well award him Mnir and Palmer's fate : 
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Still she nndannted reels and rattles on. 
And dares the pablic like a moontide san. 
(What scandal call'd Maria's jaunty stagger, 
The ricket reeling of a crooked swagger ; 
Whose spleen e'en worse than Boms* venom, 

when 
He dips in gall nnmix'd his eager pen, 
And pours his vengeance in the burning line, 
Who christen'd thus Maria's lyre divine. 
The idiot strum of vanity bemused, 
And even th' abuse of poesy abused : 
Who caird her verse a parish Workhouse, made 
For motley, foundling fancies, stolen or stray 'd?) 

A Workhouse! ah, that sound awakes my woes. 
And pillows on the thorn my rack'd repose! 
In durance vile here must I wake and weep. 
And all my frowsy conch in sorrow steep ! 
That straw where many a rogue has Iain of 

yore, 
Andvermin'd Gipsies litter'd heretofore. 
Why Lonsdale thus, thy wrath on vagrants 

pour? 
Must earth no rascal save thyself endure ? 
Must thou alone In guilt immortal swell. 
And make a vast monopoly of hell ? 
Thou know'st the Virtues cannot hate thee 

worse; 
The Vices also, must they club their curse ? 
Or must no tiny sin to otners fall, 
Because thy guilt's supreme enough for all? 

Maria, send me, too thy griefs and cares ; 
In all of thee sure thy ^sopus shares. 
As thou at all mankind the flag unfurls. 
Who on my fair one Satire's vengeance hurls? 
Who calls thee pert, affected, vain, coquette, 
A wit in folly, and a fool in wit? 
"Who says that fool alone Is not thy due. 
And quotes thy treacheries to prove it true ? 
Our force united on thy foes we'll turn, 
And dare the war with all of women bom: 
For who can write and speak as thou and I ? 
My periods that decyphering defy, 
Ana thy still matchless tongue that conquers all 
reply. 



THE VOWELS. 

A T A L E. 

'TwAS where the birch and sounding thong are 

plied, 
The noisy domicile of pedant pride : 
Where Ignorance her dark'ning vapour throws, 
And Cruelty directs the thick'ning blows; 
Upon a time. Sir A-be-ce the great. 
In all his pedagogic powers elate, 
His awful chair of state resolves to mount. 
And call the trembling vowels to account. 

First enter'd A, a grave, broad, solemn wight. 
But, ah ! deform'd, dishonest to the sight ! 
His twisted head look'd backward on his way. 
And flagrant from the scourge he grunted, at .' 

Re\uctant, E staik'd in ; with piteous race 
rnie Jostling tears run down his honest face! 
That name, that well-worn name, and all his 

own. 
Pale he surrenders at the tyrant's throne ! 
The Pedant stifles keen the Roman sound 
Not all his mongrel diphthongs can compound ; 
And next the title following close behind. 
He to the nameless, ghastly wretch asslgn'd. 

The cobweb'd Gothic dome resounded Y ! 
In sullen vengeance, I, disdain'd reply : 
The pedant swung his felon cudgel round. 
And knock'd the groaning vowel to the ground! 

In rueful apprehension enter'd O, 
The wailing minstrel of despaii-ing woe : 
Th' Inquisitor of Spain the most expert. 
Might there have learnt new mysteries of his 
art; 



So grim, deform'd, with horrors entering U, 
His dearest friend and brother scarcely knew ! 

As trembling U stood staring all aghast, 
The pedant in his left hand clutched him fast, 
In helpless infant's tears he dipp*d his right, 
Baptiz'd liim eu, and kick'd him from his sight. 



VERSES TO JOHN RANKESE. 

One day, as Death, that grusome carle, 
Was driving to the tither wari' 
A mixtie-raaxtie, motley squad. 
And mony a guilt-bespotted lad ; 
Black gowns of each aenominatlon. 
And thieves of every rank and station. 
From him that wears the star and garier. 
To him that wintles in a halter: 
Ashamed himsel' to see the wretches, 
He mutters, glowrin' at the bitches, 
*' By G — , I'll not be seen behint them. 
Nor 'mang th' sp'ritnal core present them, 
Without, at least, ane honest man, 
To grace this d— d infernal clan." 
By Adamhill a glance he threw, 
"L— G-d !" quoth he, " I have it now, 
"There's just the roan I want, i' faith !" 
And quickly stoppit Rankine's breath. 



ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE 
CHILD.2" 

Oh. sweet be thy sleep in the land of the grave, 

My dear little angel, for ever ; 
For ever— oh, no ! let not man be a slave, 

His hopes from existence to sever. 

Though cold be the day where thou pillow'st thj 
nead. 

In the dark silent mansions of sorrow, 
The spring shall return to thy low narrow l)cd. 

Like the beam of the day star to-morrow. 

The flower stem shall bloom like thy sweet 
seraph form. 
Ere the spoiler had nipt thee In blossom. 
When thou shrunk'st frae the scowl of the load 
winter storm. 
And nestled thee close to that bosom. 

Oh ! still I behold thee, all lovely in death, 
Reclined on the lap of thy motner ; 

When the tear trickled bright, when the short 
stifled breath. 
Told how dear ye were aye to each other. 

My child, thou art gone to the home of thy rest. 

Where suffering no longer can harm thee. 
Where the songs of the good, where the hymns 
of the blest, 
Through an endless existence shall charm 
thee. 

"While he, thy fond parent, must sighing so- 
journ, 

Tlirough the dire desert regions of sorrow. 
O'er the hope and misfortune of being to mourn. 

And sigh for this life's latest morrow. 



THE RUINED MAID'S LAMENT. 

Oh, meikle do I rue, fause love. 

Or sairly do I rue, 
niat e'er I heard your flattering tongue, 

That e'er your face 1 knew. 

Oh, I hae tent my rosy cheeks. 
Likewise my waist sac sma' ; 

And I hae lost ray lightsome heart. 
That little wist a fa'. 

Now I maun thole the scomfu' sneer 

O' mony a saucy quean : 
When, gin the truth were a' but kent. 

Her life's been warse than mine. 



IMPROMPTC ON WILLIE STEWART. 
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Whene'er mv father thinks on me, 

He stnres into the wa' ; 
My raither, she has taen the bed 

Wi' thinking on my fa'. 

Whene'er I hear my father's foot. 
My heart wad burst wl' pain : 

Whene'er I meet my mother's e'e, 
Ky tears rln down like rain. 

Alas ; sae sweet a tree as love 
8ic bitter fruit should bear ! 

Alas ! that e*er a bonnie face 
Should draw a sauty tear! 



THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY. 

A NEW BALLAD.2" 

rii»«— "The Dragon of Wantley." 

Dnut was the hate at old Harlaw, 

That Scot to Scot did carry; 
And dire the discord Land saw. 

For beauteous hapless Mary : 
But Scot with Scot ne'er so hot. 

Or were more in fury seen, Sir, ' 
Than 'twixt Hal and Bob for the famous job— 

Who should be Faculty's Dean, Sir. 

This Hal for genius, wit, and lore. 

Among the first was nnmber'd; 
But pious Bob, 'mid learning's store, 

Commandment tenth remember'd. 
Tet simple Bob the victory got. 

And won his heart's desire ; 
Which shows that Heaven can boll the pot, 

Though the devil p— in the fire. 

Squire Hal besides had in this case 

Pretensions rather brassy, 
For talents to deserve a place 

Are qnallflcations saucy ; 
So their worships of the •' Faculty," 

Quite sick of merit's rudeness. 
Choose one who should owe it all, d'ye see. 

To their gratis grace and goodness. 

Aa once on Pisgah purg'd was the sight 

Of a son of Circumcision, 
So may be, on this Pisgah height. 

Bob s purblind, mental vision : 
Nay. Bobby's mouth may be open'd yet, 

llll for eloquence vou bail him. 
And swear he has the Angel met 

That met the Ass of Balaam. 

In your heretic sins may you live and die, 

ye heretic Eight-and-thlrty, 
But accept, ye sublime majority, 

My congratulations hearty. 
With your Honours and a certain King 

In your servants this is striking, 
The more incapacity they bring 

The more they're to your liidng. 

VERSES 

ON THB DESTRUCTION OF THK WOODS NEAR 
DRUMLANRIO,2l« 

As on the banks o' wandering Nith, 

Ane smiling simmer-morn I strayed. 
And traced its bonnie howes and hnnt^hs, 

Where iinties sang and lambkins play'd : 
I sat me down upon a craig. 

And drank my fill o' fancy's dream, 
When, from tlie eddying deep below. 

Uprose the genius of tlie stream. 

Dark, like the frowning rock, his brow. 

And troubled, like his wintry wave. 
And deep, as sighs the boding wind 

Amang his eaves, the slxh he gave— 
*' And came ye here, my son," he cried, 

* 'To wander in my birken shade 'i 
To muse some favourite Scottish theme, 

Or sing some favourite Scottish mniU 'i 



"There was a time— it's nae lang sync. 

Ye might hae seen me in my pride, 
When a my banks sae bravely saw 

Their woody pictures in my tide ; 
When hanging beech and spreading elm 

Shaded by streams sae clear and cool ; 
And stately oaks their twisted arms 

Threw broad and dark across the pooL 

*' When, glinting through the trees, appeared 

The wee white cot aboon the mill. 
And peacef u' rose Its ingle reek. 

That slowly curled up the hllL 
But now the cot Is bare and cauld. 

It's branchy shelter's lost and ganc. 
And scarce a stinted birk is left 

To shiver in the blast Its lape." 

"Alas I" said I, "what ruefu' chance 

Has twin'd ye o' your stately trees ? 
Has laid your rocky bosom bare "i 

Has stripp'd the cleediug o' your braes? 
Was it the bitter eastern blast. 

That scattered blight in early spring'/ 
Or was't the wil'flre scorched their boughs, 

Or canker-worm wi' secret sting?" 

" Nae eastlin' blast," the sprite replied: 

" It blew na liere sae fierce and fell. 
And on my dry and whalesome banks 

Nae canker-worms get leave to dwell : 
Man ! cruel man I" the genius sigh'd— 

As through the cliffs he sank him down— 
"The worm that gnaw'd my bonnie trees. 

That reptile wears a ducal crown." 



ON THE DUKE OF QUEEN8BERRY.«W 

How shall I sing Dmmlanrig's Grace- 
Discarded remnant of a race 

Once great in martial story ? 
Ills forbears' virtues all contrasted— 
The very name of Douglas blasted— 

His that inverted glory. 

Hate, envy, oft the Douglas bore ; 
But he has superadded more, 

And sunk them in contempt ; 
Follies and crimes have staln'd the name, 
But, Qneensberry, thine the virgin claim. 
From ought thars good exempt. 

VERSES TO JOHN M'MURDO, ESQ. 

(WITH A PRBSENT OP BOOKS. ]21« 

Oh, could I give thee India's wealth 

As I this trifle send ! 
Because thy Joy in both would bo 

To share them with a friend. 

But golden sands did never grace 

The Heliconian stream ; 
Then take what gold could never buy— 

An honest Bard's esteem. 



ON MR. M'MURDO. 

INSCRIBED ON A PANE OF GLASS IN HIS HOGSB. 

Blest be M'Murdo to his latest day! 
No envious cloud o'ercast his evening ray ; 
No wrinkle furrowed by the hand of care. 
Nor ever sorrow add one silver hair ! 
Oh, may no son the father's honour stain. 
Nor ever daughter give the mother pain ! 



IMPROMPTU ON WILLIE STEWART,2K 
You're welcome, Willie Stewart, 
You're welcome, Willie Stewart, 
There's ne'er a flower that blooms in May, 
That's half sae welcome s thou art. 

Come, bumpers high, express your joy, 

Tlie l)owl we mann renew it; 
Tlie tappit-ken gae bring her ben, 

To welcome Willie Stewart. 
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May foes be Strang, and friends be slack, 

Ilk action may he rne it ; 
May woman on lilm tarn her back» 

That wraugs thee, Wiilie Stewart. 

MONTCxOMERY'S PEGGT.218 

Tune.—'' Gala- Water. 

Altro' my bed were in yon muir, 
Amang the heather, in my plaidie, 

Yet happy, liappy would I be, 
Had I my dear Montgomery's Peggy. 

When o'er the hill beat surly storms, 
And winter nights were dark and rainy; 

I'd seek some dell, and in ray arras 
I'd shelter dear Montgomery's Peggy. 

Were I a baron proud and high. 
And corse and servants waiting ready, 

Tlion a' 'twad gle o' J»y to me, 
The sharin't with Montgomery's Peggy. 



BONNY PLLGGY ALISON.219 
yawe— "Braes o" Balquhidder." 

I'll ki^s thee yet. yet. 
And I'll kiss thee o'er again ; 

And ril kiss thee yet, jret, 
My bonnie Peggy Alison ! 

Ilk care and fear, when thou art hear, 

I ever mair defy them, O ! 
Young kings upon their hansel throne 

Are no sae blest as I am, O I 

■\\'Tien in mv arms, wi' a" thy charms, 
1 clasp ray countless treasure, O ! 

I seek nae mair o' Heaven to share, 
Than sic a moinent's pleasure, O ! 

And by thy e'en, sae bonnie blue, 
1 swear Ym tliine for ever, O! 

And on thy lips 1 seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never, O ! 



IIEKE'S TO THY HEALTH, MY BONNIE 
LASS. 

^Mne— "Laggan Burn." 

Here's to thy health, my bonnie lass, 

Guld night, and joy be wi" thee ; 
I'll come nae mair to thy bower-door. 

To tell thee that I lo'e thee : 
Oh, dinna think, my pretty pink, 

But I can live without thee : 
1 vow and swear 1 dinna caro 

How lang ye look about ye. 

Thou'rt aye sae free informing mo 
Thou hast nae mind to marry : 

I'll be as free informing thee 
Nae time hae I to tarry. 

I ken thy friends try ilka means, 
Frae wedlock to delay thee ; 

Depending on some higher chance- 
But fortune may betray thee. 

I ken they scorn my low estate. 

But that does never grieve me; 
But I'm as free as any he, 

Sma' siller will relieve me. 
I count my henlth my greatest wealtli, 

Sae long as I'll enjoy it : 
I'll fear nae scant, I'll bode nae want. 

As lang's 1 get employment. 

But far-oflf fowls hae feathers fair, 

And aye until ye try them : 
Tlio' they seem fair, still have a care. 

They may prove waur than I am. 
But Ht twal at night, when the moon shines 
bright. 

My dear, I'll come and see thee ; 
For the man that lo'es his mistress weel, 

Nae travel makes him weary. 



BUKNS' POETICAL WORKS. 

Y'OUNG PEGGY.220 
7V«e— "Last time I came o'er the Muir.' 
Young Peggy blooms oar bonniest lass. 

Her blush is like the morning, 
The rosy dawn, the springing grass, 

With early gems adorning: 
Her eyes outshine the radiant beams 

That gild the passing shower, 
And glitter o'er the crystal streams. 

And cheer each fresh'ning flower. 

Her lips, more than the cherries brigfat,- 

A richer dye has graced them ; 
They charm tli' admiring gazer's Fight, 

And sweetly tempt to taste them : 
IleT smile is, as the evening mild. 

When feather'd tribes are courting. 
And little lambkins wanton wild, 

III playful bands disporting. 

Were Fortune lovely Peggy's foe. 

Such sweetness woald relent her ; 
As blooming spring unbends the brow 

Of surly, savage winter. 
Detraction's eye no aim can gain. 

Her winning powers to lessen ; 
And fretful envy grins in vain, 

The poison'd tooth to fasten. 

Ye pow'rs of honour, love, and truth, 

From ev'ry ill defend her: 
Inspire the highly-favour'd youth. 

The Destinies intend her : 
Still fan the sweet conubial flamo 

Responsive in each bosom, 
And bless the dear parental name 

With many a filial blossom. 



THE PLOUGHMAN. 

Tune—"- Up wi' the Ploughman." 

The ploughman he's a bonnio lad. 

Ills mind is ever true, io; 
His garters knit below his knee, 
His bonnet it is blue, jo. 
Then up wi' my ploughman lad. 

And hey my merry ploughman! 
Of a' the trades that I do ken. 
Commend me to the ploughman. 

My ploughman he comes hame at e'en. 

He's often wat and weary ; 
Cast off the wat, put on the dry, 

And gae to bed, my dearie ! 

I will wash my ploughman's hose, 

And I will dress his o'erlay ; 
I will mak my ploughman's bed. 
And cheer him late and early. 

I hae been east, I hae been west, 
I hae been at St. Johnston ; 

Tlie bonniest sight that e'er I saw 
Was the ploughman laddie dancln'. 

Snaw-wbite stockins' on his legs. 
And siller buckles glancin' ; 

A guid blue bonnet on his head— 
And oh, but he was handsome ! 

Commend me to the barn-yard. 
And at the corn-mou', man ; 

I never gat ray coggic fou. 
Till I meet wi' the ploughman. 



YON WILD MOSSY MOUNTAINS.221 

Tune—" Yon wild mossy mountains." 
Yon wild mossy mountains sae lofty and wide, 
Tliat nurse In their bosom the youth o' the 

Clyde 
^Vhere the 'grouse lead their coveys tliro' the 

heather to feed. 
And the shepherd tents his flock as he pipes on 

his reed. 



MPiiEnSON^S FAliEWtLL. 

V\*here the grouse lead their coveys tliro' the 

heather to feed, 
And the shepherd tents his flock as he pipes 

on his reed. 
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Hot Gowrle's rich vallias, nor Forth's sunny 

sliores, 
To me has tlie charm o' yon wild, mossy moors ; 
For there, by a lanely and sequesterd stream, 
Kesldes a sweet lassie, my tliought and my 
dream. 
For there, by a lanely and sequesterd stream. 
Besides a sweet lassie, my thought and my 
dream. 

Ainang the wild mountains shall still be my 

path, 
'Ilk stream foaming down its ain green, narrow 

strath : 
For there wi' my lassie, the day lang T roA'C, 
Willie o'er us unheeded flee the swift hours o' 

love. 
For there wl' my lassie, the day lang I rove. 
While o'er us unheeded flee the swift hours o' 

love. 

She is not the fairest, altho' she is fair; 
O' nice education but sma' is her share ; 
Her parentage humble as humble can be ; 
But I lo'e the dear lassie because she lo'es me. 

Her parentage humble as humble can be ; 

But 1 lo'e the dear lassie because she lo'es me. 

To beauty what man but maun yield him a 

prize. 
In her armour of glances, and blushes, and sighs ? 
And when wit and refinement hae pollsh'dTicr 

darts, 
They dazzle our e'en, as they flee to our hearts. 
And when wit and refinement has pollsh'd her 

darts, 
Thev dazzle our e'en, as they flee to our 

hearts. 

But kindness, sweet kindness, in the fond spark- 
ling e'e. 

Has lustre outshining the diamond to n^c ; 

And the heart beating love, as I'm clasp'd in her 
arms, 

Ob, these are my lassie's all-conquering charms 1 
And the heart beating love as I'm clasp'd In 

her arms, 
Ob, these are my lassie's oli'conqaerlng 
charms ! 

ON CESSNOCK BANKS. 
Twne— "If he be a Butcher neat and trim." 
On Ccssnock banks there lives a lass, 

Could 1 describe her shape and mien ; 
The graces of her weel-faur'd face. 
And the glancin' of her sparklin' e'enl 

She's fresher than the morning dawn, 
When rising rhoobus first is seen. 

When dew-drops twinkle o'er the lawn ; 
And she's twa^Iancin' sparklin' e'en. 

She's stately like yon youthful ash. 
That grows the cowslip braes between, 

And shoots its head above each bush; 
And she's twa glancin' sparklin' e'en, 

She's spotless as the flow'ring thorn, 
With flow'rs so white, and leaves so green, 

When purest in the dewy morn ; 
And she's twa glancin^ sparklin' e'en. 

Her looks are Uke the sportive lamb. 
When flow'ry May adorns the scene. 

That wantons round its bleating dam ; 
And she's twa glancin' sparklin' e'en. 

Her hair is like the curling mist 
Tiiat shades the mountain-side at e'en, 

When flow'ry-reviving rains are past ; 
And she's twa giandn' sparklin^ e'en. 



Her foreiicad s like the shoWry bow. 
When siiiniug sunbeams intervene. 

And gild the distant mountain's brow ; 
And she's twa glanciji' sparklin' e'en. 



Her voice is like tlio evening thrush 
Tliat sings on' Cessnock banks unseen, 

While his mate sets nestling in the bush; 
And she's twa glancin' sparklin" e'en. 

Her lips are like tlie cherries ripe 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen, 

They tempt the taste and charm the sight ; 
And she's twa gluncin' sparklin' e'en. 

Her teeth are like a flock of sheep. 
With fleeces newly washen clean, 

Tlmt slowly mount the rising steep : 
And she's twa glancin' sparklin' e'en. 

Her breath is like the fragrant breeze 
That gently stirs the blossom'd bean, 

When l*hoebus sinks beneath tlie sejis; 
And she's twa glancin* sparkhn' e'en. 

But it's not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho' matching beauty's fabled queen ; 

But the mind that shines in ev'ry grace, 
And chiefly in her sparklin' e'en. 



POWERS CELESTIAL. 

Tune—"' Blue Bonnets." 

Powers celestial ! whose protection 

Ever guards the virtuous fair. 
While in distant climes I wander. 

Let my Mary be your care : 
Let her form sae fair and faultless. 

Fair and faultless as your own. 
Let ray Mary's kindred spirit 

Draw your choicest influence down. 

Make the gales you waft around her 

Soft and peaceful as her breast, 
Breathing In the breeze that fans her, 

Soothe her bosom into rest: 
Guardian angels ! oh protect her, 

When in distant lands I roam : 
To realms unknown while fate exfles me, 

Make her bosom still my home. ^ 



I'M OWKE YOUNG TO MARRY YET. 

Tiine—^* I'm owre young to marry yet." 

I AM my mammy's ac bairn, 

Wi' unco folk I weary, Sir; 
And if I gang to your house, 

I'm flcy d 'twill make me eerie, Sir. 

I'm owre young to marry yet ; 

I'm owre ycmng to marry yet ; 
I'm owre young— 'twad be a sin 

To take me frae my mammy yet. 

Hallowmas Is come and gane. 
The nights are lang in winter. Sir; 

And you and I in wedlock's bands. 
In troth, 1 dare not venture. Sir. 
I'm owre young, &c. 

Fu' loud and slirill the frosty wind 

Blaws through the leafless tlnuner. Sir; 
But if ye come this gate again, t. 



I'H auider be gin simmer, Sir. 
I'm owre young, &c. 



M'PHERSON'S FAREWELL.2« 

Tttne— " ifacphcrson's Rant." 

Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong! 

The wretch's destiiUe ! 
Macpherson's time will not be long 

On yonder gallows-tree. 
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Btlow the gaUows-trec 



Oh. what is death bat parting breath?— 

On mony a bloody plain « 

I've dar'd his face, and in this place 

1 scorn him yet again! 

Untie these bands from off my hands. 

And bring to rao my sword ; 
And there's no man in all Scotland, 

But I'll brave him at aword. 

I've livd a life of tl?rttani*s\rife ; 

I die by treacherie : 
It barns my heart I must depart, 

And not avenged be. 

Now farewell light— thon sanshlne bright, 

And all beneath the sky! 
Hay coward shame disdain his name, 

liie wretch that dares not die ! 

HERB'S A HEALTH TO THEM THATS AWA'. 

TuM—^^ Here's a health to them that's awa*." 

Herb's a health to them that's awa'. 

And wha winna wish gaid lack to oar cause. 

May never gold lack be their fa' ! 

It's gaid to be merry and wise. 

It's gaid to be honest and true, 

Its gnid to support Caledonia's, 

And bide by the buff and the blue. 

Here's a health to them that's awa* 

Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 

Here's a health to Charlie,223 the chief o' the 

clan, 
Altho' that his band be but sma*. 
Hay Liberty meet wi' success ! 
May Prudence protect her frae evil I 
May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mist, 
And wander their way to the devil ! 

Here's a health to them that's awa'. 

Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 

Here's a health to Tanmaie, the Norland laddie. 

That lives at the lag o' the law ! 

Here's freedom to him that wad read ! 

Here's freedom to him that wad write ! 

There's nane ever fear'd that the truth should 

be heard, * 

But they wham the truth wad indite. 

Here's a health to them that's awa'. 
Here's a health to them that's awa' ; 
Here's Chieftain M*Leod, a Chieftain worth 

gow'd, 
Tho' bred amang mountains o' snaw ! 
Here's friends on both sides of the Forth, 
And friends on both sides of the Tweed ; 
And wha wad betray old Albion's rights. 
May they never eat of her bread I 



THE 



BLUDE-RED ROSE 
BLAW. 



AT YULE MAY 



Tune—^^To daunton me." 

The bludc-red rose at Yule may blaw, 
Tlie simmer lilies bloom in snaw. 
The frost may freeze the deepest sea ; 
But flh auld man shall never daunton me. 

To daunton me, and me so young, 
Wi' his fause heart and flatt'ring tongue, 
That is the thing you ne'er shallsee : 
For an auld man shall never daunton me. 

For a' his meal, and a' his mant. 
For a' his fresh beef and his seat. 
For a' his gold and white monie. 
An auld man shall never daunton me. 

His gear may buy him kye and yowes. 
His gear may buy him glens and knowes; 



But me he shall not buy nor iec. 

For an auld man shall never daunton m^. 

He hirples twa-fauld as he dow, 

Wi' his teethless gab and his auld held pow. 

And the rain rains down from his red bleer*d 

e'e— 
Tliat auld man shall never daunton me. 
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WHEN JANUAR' WIND.22* 
Time—*^ The lass that made the bed to me.* 

When Januar' wind was blawing cauld. 

As to the north 1 took my way. 
The mirksome night did me enfauld, 

I knew na where to lodge till day. 

By my good luck a maid I met. 

Just in the middle o' my care ; 
And kindly she did me invite 

To walk into a chamber fair. 

I bow'd fu' low unto this maid, 
And thank'd her for her courtesie ; 

1 bow'd f u' low unto this maid. 
And bade her mak a bed to me. 

She made the bed balth large and wide, 

Wi' twa white hands she spread it down ; 
She put the cup to her rosy lips, 
' And drank, " Young man, now sleep ye soon*. 

She snatch'd the candle in her hand. 
And frae my chamber went wi' speed ; 

But I call'd her quickly back again. 
To lay some mair below my head. 

A cod she laid below my head, 

And served me wi' due respect; 
And to salute her wi* a kiss, 

I put my arms about her neck. 

" Hand aff your hands, young man,** she says, 

** And dinna sae uncivil be : 
If ve hae ony love for me, 

wrang na my virginitie !" 

Her lialr was like the links o* gowd, 

Her teeth were like the Ivorie ; 
Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine. 

The lass that made the bed to me. 

Her bosom was the driven snaw, 
Twa drifted heaps sae fair to see ; 

Her limbs the polish'd marble stane, 
llie lass that made the bed to me. 

I klss'd her owre and owre again. 
And aye she wist na what to say; 

I laid her 'tween me and the wa'— 
Tlie lassie thought na laug till day. 

Upon the morrow when we rose, 

1 thank'd her for her courtesie ; 

But ave she blush'd, and aye she sigh'd. 
And said, "Alas! ye've ruin'd me!" 

I clasp'd her waist, and klss'd her syne, 
While the tear stood twinklln' in her e'e ; 

I said, " My lassie, dinna cry. 
For ye aye shall make the bed to me." 

She took her mither's Holland sheets, 
And make them a' in sarks to me : 

Bkrthe and merry may she be, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 

The bonnie lass made the bed to me. 
The braw lass made the t>ed to me 

I'll ne'er forget till the day I die. 
The lass that made the bed to me ! 



BONNIE ANN.224 
Tune— Ye gallants bright." 

Ye gallants bright, I red ye right, 

Beware o' bonnie Ann; 
Her comely fa cesae f u' o' grace, 

Your heart she will trepan. 



HUNTING SONG. 
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Her e'en sae bright, like stars by night, 

Her skin is like the swan ; 
Sae J imply lac'd her gcnty waist, 

That sweetly ye might spnn. 

Youth, grace, and love, attendant move, 

And pioasare leads the van : 
In a' their charms, and conquering nnn^, 

They wait on bonnie Ann. 
The captive bands may chain the hands, 

But love enslaves the man ; 
Ye gallants braw, I red yon a\ 

Beware o' bonnie Ann ! 

BLOOMING NELLY. 
Tune—*' On a bank of Flowers." 

On a bank of flowers, in a snmmer du , 

For snmmer lightly dresr. 
The yonthfnl blooming Nelly lay. 

With love and sleep opprest ; 
When Willie, wand'ring thro' the wood, 

Who for her favour oft had sued, 
He gaz'd, he wlsh'd he fear'd, he blush'd, 

And trembled where h^ stood. 

Her closM eyes like weapons sheath \1, 

Were seal'd in soft repose ; 
Her lips still as she fragrant breath'd. 

It richer dy'd the rose. 
The springing lilies sweetly prest. 

Wild— wanton, kiss'd her rival breast ; 
Hegaz'd, he wlsh'd, he fear'd, he blash'd, 

hTs bosom ill at rest. 

Her robes light waving in the breeze, 

Her tender limbs embrace; 
Her lovely form, her native ease, 

All harmony and grace: 
Tnmnltnons tides his pulses roll, 

A faltering, ardent kiss he stole ; 
He gaz'd, he wlsh'd, he fear'd, he blush'd, 

And sigh'd his very soul. 

As flies the partridge from the brake, 

On fear-inspired wings. 
So Nelly starting, lialf awake. 
Away affrighted springs : 
But Willie follow'dj as he should, 

He overtook her in the wood; 
He vow'd, he pray'd, he found t^e maid 

Forgiving all and good. 
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\MY HEART'S IN THE HTOHLANDS. 
riiii«— "Falltc na Miosg." 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not 

hero * * 

My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the 

deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the 

North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of 

worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove. 
The hUls of the Highlands for ever 1 1'^vo. 

Farewell to the mountains high covered with 
snow; 

Farewell to the straths and green vallles be- 
low: 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging 
woods; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring 
floods. 

My heart's In the Highlands, my heart is not 

here. 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the 

deer* 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 
My heart's In the Highlands wherever I go. 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN.2M 
Tune—'' Death of Captain Cook.". 

Thou ling"rlng star, with less'ning ray, 

Th^t lov'st to greet the early morn. 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My .Mary from ray soul was torn. 
Oh Alary ! dear departed siiAde ! 

Where is tliy place of blissful rest? 
Sep'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

llear'st thou the groans that rend his breast! 

Tliat sacred hour can 1 forget. 

Can 1 forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity will not efface 

Tliose records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung Avith wild woods, thick'ning green! 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twin'd ararous round tlie raptur'd scene ; 
The flow'rs sprang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang iove on every spray- 
Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclalm'd the speed of wingfed day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Time but th impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departed shade I 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

YOUNG JOCKEY. 
Tune—'' Young Jockey." 
YOUNO JOCKBT was the biythest lad 

In a' our town or here awa' : 
Fn' blythe he whistled at the gaud, 

Fu' lightly danced he in the ha'. 
He roosed my e'en, sae bonnie bine. 

He roosed my waist sae genty sma\ 
And aye my heart came to my mou' 

■\Vhen ne er a body heard or saw. 

My Jockey toils upon the plain. 

Thro' wind and weet, thro' frost and snaw : 
And o'er the lea I leuk fu' vain. 

When Jockey's owsen hameward ca'. 
And aye the night comes round agabi, 

When in his arms he takes me a'. 
And aye he vows he'll be my ain. 

As lang's he has a breath to draw. 



I DO CONFESS THOU ART SAE FAIR. 

I DO confess thou art sae fair, 

I wad been owre the lugs in love. 
Had I na found the slightest prayer. 

Thy lips could speak, thy heart could move. 
I do confess thee sweet, but And 

Thou art sae thriftless o' thy sweets, 
Thy favours are the silly wind, 

Tbat kisses ilka things it meets. 

See yonder rose-bud, rich in dew, 

Amang its native briers sae coy ; 
How sune it times its scent and hue 

When pou'd and worn a common toy ! 
Sic fate, ere lang, shall thee betide, 

Tho' thou may gaily bloom awhile ! 
Yet soon thou shalt be thrown aside, 

Like ony common weed and vile. 



HUNTING SONG. 

Tune^"l red you beware at the hunting." 

The heather was blooming, the meadows wore 

mawn. 
Our lads gae^ a-hnnting ano day at the daw:i. 
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Owrc moors and owro mosGCS and mony a glen, 
At length thov discovcr'd a bonnie moor-hen. 
1 red you beware at the hunting, young 

men; 
I red you beware at the hunting, young 

men ; 
Tnk aome on the wing, and some as they 

spring', , ^ . 

But cannlly steal on a bonnie moor-hen. 

Sweet brushhig the dew from the brown heather 

bells, 
Tier colours betray'd her on yon mossy fells : 
Her plumage out-lustred the pride o' the spring, 
(Vnd oh! as she wantoned gay on the wing. 
1 red you beware, «fcc. 

A.uld Phccbus*himsel', as ho peep'd o'er the 

In spite at her plumage he trlM his skill ; 

He leveird his rays where she bask'd on the 

brae— , , ^ ^ 

Ills eyes were outshone, and but mark'd where 

she lay. 
I red you beware, &c. 

They hunted the valley, they hunted the hill; 
The best of our lads wi' the best o' their skill; 
But still as the fairest she sat in their sight, 
Then, whirr ! she was over, a mile at a night 
I red you beware, &c. 

KENMURE'S ON AND AWA'.227 
Tune—'* Oh Kcnraure's on and awa', Willie 1" 
Oh, Kenmure's on and awa', Willie ! 

Oh, Kenmures on and awa' ! 
And Kenmure's lord's the bravest lord 
Tliat ever Galloway saw. 

Success to Kenmure's band, Willie I 

Success to Kenmure's band; 
There's no a heart that fears a Whig, 

That rides by Kenmure's hand. 

Here's Kenmures health in wine, Willie ! 

Here's Kenmure's health In wine; 
There ne'er was a coward o' Kenmure's blnde, 

Nor yet o' Gordon's lino. 

Oh, Kenmure's lads arc men, Willie ! 

Oh, Kenmure's lads are men ; 
Their hearts and swords are metal true— 

And that their f aes shall ken. 

ITiey'U live or die wl' fame, Willie I 

They'll live or die wi' fame ; 
But soon, wi' sounding victorle, 

May Kenmure's lord come hame ! 

Here's him that's far awa', WUlie I 

Hero's him that's far awn' I 
And here's the flower that I loe best— 

The rose that's like the snaw ! 



SUCH A PARCEL OF ROGUES IN A 
>JATION. 

T^rt/jg—" A parcel of rogues in a nation." 

Fareweel to a' our Scottish fame, 

Fareweel our ancient glory, 
Fareweel even to the Scottish name, 

Sae fam'd In martial story. 
Now Sark rins o'er the Solway sands, 

And Tweed rIns to the ocean. 
To mark where England's province stands :— 

Such a parcel of rogues In a nation ! 

What force or guile could not subdue. 

Thro' many warlike ages. 
Is wrought now by a coward few. 

For hireling traitors' wages. 
The English steel we could disdain. 

Secure in valour's station; 
But English gold has been our bane :— 

Such a parcel of rogues In a nation. 



O would I had not seen the day 

That treason thus could fell us, 
My auld grey head had lien in clay, 

Wi' Bruce and loyal Wallace! 
But pith and power, till my lA»t hoar, 

I'll mak this declaration; 
Were bought and sold for English gold:— 

Suoh a parcel of rogues in a nation! 



THE EXCISEMAN.228 



Tune — '^ The dell 



cam fiddling ithrough the 
town." 



The dell cam fiddling through the town. 
And danced awa' wi' the Exciseman, 
And Ilka wife cries—" Auld Mahonn 
1 wish you luck o' the prize man 1" 
The dell's awa", the dell's awa', 

The dell's awa" wl' the Exciseman ; 
He's danc'd awa', he's danc'd awa'. 
He's danc'd awa' wi' the Exciseman ! 

We'll mak our maut, we'll brew our drink, 
We'll dance, and sing, and rejoice, man : 
And mony braw thanks to the melkle black deil 
That danc'd awa' wl' the Exciseman 1 
The dell's awa', the dell's awa', 

The dell's awa' wi' the Exciseman ; 
He's danc'd awa', he's danc'd awa', 
He's danc'd awa' wi" the Exciseman ! 

There's theesome reels, there's foursome reels, 

There's hornpipes and strathspeys, man; 
But the ae best dance e'er came to the land, 
Was— the dell's awa' wl' the Exciseman ! 
The dell's awa', the dell's awa'. 

The dell's awa' wl' the Excsleuian : 
He's danc'd awa'. he's danc'd awa', 
He's danc'd awa' wl' the Exciseman : 



I'LL AYE CA' m BY YON TOWN, 
ywne— "I'll gae nae malr to yon town.' 

I'LL aye ca' in by yon town. 

And by yon garden green, again ; 
111 aye ca^ in by yon town, 

And see my bonnie Jean agam ; 
Tliere's nane sail ken, there's uanc sail guess. 

What brings me back the gate again ; 
But she, my fairest, faithfu' lass, 

And stowUns we sail meet again. 

She'll wander by the alken tree. 

When trystln -time draws near again ; 
And when her love form 1 see. 

Oh, haith, she's doubly dear again! 
I'll aye ca' In by yon town, 

And by yon garden green, again ; 
I'll aye ca in by yon town. 

And see my bonnie Jean again. • 



COULD OUGHT OF SONG. 

Tune—*' At setting day." 

Could aught of song declare rav pains, 

Could artful numbers move thee, 
The Muse should tell, in labour'd strains, 

Oh Marv, how 1 love thee ! 
They who but feign a wounded heart 

May teach the lyre to languish ; 
But what avails the pride of art. 

When wastes the soul with anguish ? 

Then let the sudden*bursting sigh 

The heart-felt pang discover; 
And in the keen, yet tender eye. 

Oh read th' Imploring lover i 
For well 1 know thy gentle mind 

Disdains art's gay disguising ; 
Bevond what fancy e'er refln'd, 

The voice of nature prizing. 



THE FATE CHAMPETRE. 



OH, STEER HER UP. 
2V*n€— " Oh, steer lier up, and hRud her gaun. ' 

Oh, steer her up, and li.iad hor gaua— 

Her mother's at the mill, jo; 
And glf sh« wlixmi take a marv, 

E'en let her take her will, Jo| 
First shore her yrV a kindly klBs, 

And ca' another gllL Jo, 
And git she take the tiling amiss, 

Ev*!! let her flyte her fill, jo, 

Oil, steer her up, and be na blate, 

And glf she take It 111, 1o, 
Then lea'e the lassie till her fate, 

And time nae langer spill, jo : 
Ne'er break your heart for ane rebut, 

But think upon it still, jo ; 
Then glf the lassie winna do't, 

Ye'll find anither will, jo. 

IT WAS A' FOR OUR RIGHTFU' KING.229 
Tune— *^ It was a* for our rightfn' king. 
It was a' for ourrightfu' king 

We left fair Scotland's strand ; 
It was a' for our rightfu' king 
We e'er saw Irish land, 

My deal" ; 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

Kow a' is done that men can do, 

And a' is done in vain ; 
Mv love and native land farewell, 

For I maun cross the main, 
My dear ; 

For I maun cross the iriain. 

He turned him right, and'round about 

Upon the Irish shore ; 
And gie his bridle-reins a shake. 

With adieu for evermore, 
My dear ; 
With adieu for evermore. 

The sodger from the wars returns. 

The sailor f rae the main ; 
But I hae parted frae my love, 

JNever to meet again, ^ 

My dear ; . * "" 
Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and night Is come. 

And a' folk bound to sleep ; 
I think on him that's fur awa', 

The lee-lang niglit and weep, 
My dear ; 
The lee-lang night and weep, 

OH, I.AY T:iIY LOOF IN MINE, LASS. 
Turn—'-' Cordwainer's March." 
Oh, lay tliy loof in mine, lass. 
In mine, lass, in mine, lass. 
And swear on thy white hand, lasg, 
Tliat thou wilt be my ain. 

A slave to love's unbounded sway. 
He aft has wrought me meikle wac ; 
Bat now he is my deadly fae, 
Unless thou be my ain. 

There's raony a lass has broke my rest. 
That for a blink I hae lo'od best ; 
But thou art queen within my breast. 
For ever to remain. 

Oh, lay thy loof in mine, lass: 
In mine, lass, in mine, lass : 
And swear on tliy white hand, lass. 
That thou wilt be my ain. 

OH MALLY'S -MEEK, MALLY'S SWEET. 
Oh Mally's meek, Mallv"s sweet, 

Mally's modest and discreet, 
Mally's rare, Mally's fair, 
Mally's every way complete. 



As I was walking up the street, 
A bareflt maid Icnanc'd to meet; 

But oh I the road was very hard 
For that fair maiden's tender feet. 

It were mair meet that those fine feet 
Were weel lacd up in silken shoon. 

And 'twere more fit that she should sit 
Within yon chariot gilt aboon. 

Her yellow hair, beyond compare. 

Comes trinkling down her swan-white neck ; 
And her twa eyes, like stars in skies. 

Would keep a sinking ship frae wreck. 

CASSILLIS' BANKS. 

Now bank apd brae are clalthM in green, 

And scatter'd cowslips sweetly spring ; 
By Girvan's fairy-haunted stream 

The birdies flit on wanton wing, 
To Cassillis' banks when e'enlng fa's. 

There wi' my Mary let me flee, 
There catch her ilka glance of love, 

The bonnie blink o' Mary's e'e ! 

The chield w^a boasts o' warld's weaUbi 

Is aften laird o' meikle care : 
But Mary she Is a' my ain— 

Ah! fortune cannagle me mair. 
Then let me range by Cassills' banks, 

Wr her, the lassie dear to rae. 
And catch her Ilka glance o' love, 

Bie bonnie blink o' Mary's e'e ! 



MY LADY'S GOWN, THERE'S GAIRS 
UPON'T. 

2\fne— " Gregg's Pipes. 

Mt lady's gown, there's gairs upon't, 
And gowden flowers sae rare upont ; 
But Jenny's jlmps and jirkinet. 
My lord thinks mickle mair upon't. 

My lord a-hunting he Is gane. 

But hounds or hawks wi' him are nane ; 

By Colin's cottage lies his game, 

If Colin's Jenny be at hamc. 

My lady's white, my lady's red, 
And kith and kin o' Cassillis' Wuid: 
But lier ten-pund lands o' tocher guld 
Were a' the charms his lordship lo'ed. 

Out owre yon rauir, out owre yon mos.s, 
Where gorcocks thro' the heather pass, 
There wons auld Colin's bonnie lass, 
A lily in a wildcniess ! 

Sae sweetly move her genty limbs, 
Like music notes o' lovers* hymns : 
The diamond dew is her e'en sae blue. 
Where laughing love sae wanton swims. 

My lady's dink, my lady's drest. 
The flower and fancy o'^er the west ; 
But the lassie that a man lo'es best, 
Oh, that's the lass to make him blest ! 

THE FETE CHAMPETRE.230 
Ttfne— "Killlcrankle." 

Oh wha will to Saint Stephen's house, 

To do our errands there, man ? 
Oh wha will to Saint Stephen's house, 

O' th' merry lads of Ayr, man ? 
Or will we send a man-o'-law? 

Or will we send a sodger ? 
Or him wha led o'er Scotland a' 

Tlie meikle Ursa-Major'/ 

Come, will ye court a noble lord, 

Or buy a score o' lairds, man ? 
For worth and honour pawn their word, 

Their vote shall be Glcncaird's, man? 
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BURNS* POLTICAL WOUJCS. 



Ane ffies them coitt, ane gles them wine, 

Aulther gies them clatter : 
Anubank, wtia guessed the ladles' taste, 

He gles a Fdto ChampAtre. 

When Love and Beauty hoard the news, 

The gay green-woods amang, man ; 
Where, gathering flowers and busking bowers, 

They heard the blackbird's sang, man ; 
A row, they seal'd it with a kiss, 

Sir Politics to fetter. 
As theirs alone, the patent-bliss, 

To hold a Fdte Champfitre. 

Then mounted Mirth, on gleesome wing, 

Owre hill and dale she flew, man ; 
Ilk wimpllng burn, like crystal spring, 

Ilk glen and shaw she knew, man : 
She summoned every social sprite. 

That sports by wood or water. 
On th* bopnie banks of Ayr to meet. 

And ke6p this Fgte ChampStre. 

Canid Boreas, wi' his boisterous crew. 

Were bound to stakes like kye, man; 
And Cynthia's car, o' silver fu% 

Olamb up the starry sky, roan : 
Reflected beams dwell in the streams, 

Or down the current shatter; 
The western breeze steals through the trees, 

To view this F6te ChampStre. 

How many a robe sae gaily floats ! 

What sparkling Jewels glance, man ; 
To Harmony's enchanting notes. 

As moves the mazy dance, man. 
Tlie echoing wood, the winding flood, 

Like Paradise did glitter, 
When angels met. at Adam's yett, 

To hold their Fete ChampStre. 

"When Politics came there, to mix, 

And make his ether-stane, man : 
He circled round the magic ground. 

Rut entrance found he nane, man. 
He blushed for shame, he quae his name,28i 

Forswore it, every letter, 
Wi' humble prayer to johi and share 

This festive F3te ChampStre. 

HOW CAN I BE BLYTHE AND GLAD? 

ran*— "The bonnie lad that's far awa'." 
Oh how can I be blytho and glad. 

Or how can I gang brisk and braw. 
When the bonnie lad that I lo'e best 
Is owre the hills and far awa' ? 
When the bonnie lad that I lo'e best 
Is owre the hills and far awa' */ 

It's no the frosty winter wind. 

It's no the driving drift and snaw ; 
Bnt aye the tear comes in my e'e, 
To think on him that's far awa'. 
But aye the tear comes in my e'e. 
To think on him that's far awa'. 

My father put me frae his door, 

My friends they hae disowned me a*, 
Bnt I hae ane will tak my part. 
The bonnie lad that's far awa'. 
But I hae ane will tak my part, 
The bonnie lad that's far awa' 

A pair o' gloves he gave to me. 

And silken snoods he gave me twa ; 
And I will wear them for his sake. 
The bonnie lad that's far awa'. 
And I will wear them for his sake, 
The bonnie lad that's far awa'. 

The weary winter soon will pass, 

And spring will deed the birken-shaw ; 
And my sweet baby will be bom. 
And lie'll come hame that's far awu' ; 
And my sweet baby will be born. 
And ho'll come hame that's far awa'. 



LOVELY POLLY STEWART. 
Tune—* Vou'rb welcome, Charlie Stewart.** 

Oh lovely Polly Stewart ! 

Oh charming Polly Stewart I 
There's not a flower that blooms lu Zl&j 

That's half so fair as thou art. 
The flower tt blaws, it fades, and fa's. 

And art can ne'er renew it; 
But worth and truth eternal youth 

WiU give to PoUy Stewart. 

Mav he whose arms shall fanld thy cluums 

Possess a leal and true heart ; 
To him be given to ken the heaven 

He grasps in Polly Stewart ! 
Oh lovely Polly Stewart! 

Oh charming Polly Stewart! 
There's ne'er a flower that blooms in May 

That's half so sweet as thou art. 



HANDSOME NELL.232 
TVme— " I am a man unmarried." 

Oh once I lov'd a bonnie lass. 

Aye, and I love her still: 
And whilst that virtue warms my breast, 

I'll love my handsome Nell, 

As bonnie lassies I ha'e seen. 

And mony full as braw ; 
Bnt for a modest gratefu' mien. 

The like I never saw. 

A bonnie lass, I will confess. 

Is pleasant to the e'e. 
But without some better qualities. 

She's no a lass for me. 

Bat Nelly's looks are blythe and sweet, 

And, what is best of a', 
Her reputation is complete, 

And fair without a flaw. 

She dresses aye sae clean and neat. 

Both decent and genteel : 
And then there's something in her gait 

Gars ony dress look wecl. 

A gaudy dress and gentle air 

May slightly touch the heart; 
But it's Innocence and modesty 

That polishes the dart. 

'Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 

'Tls this enchants my soul ; 
For absolutely in my breast 

She reigns without controL 

MY FATHER WAS A FARMER.2M 
TVme— "The Weaver and his Shuttle, O !" 

Mt father was a fanner upon the Carrick bor- 
der, O! 

And carefully he bred me in decency and or- 
der, O ! 

He bade me act a manly part, thongh I had ne'er 
a farthing, O ! 

For without an honest manly heart, no man was 
•worth regarding, O ! 

Then out into the world, my course I did deter- 
mine, O I 

Tho' to ^e rich was not my wish, yet to be great 
was charming, O 

My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my 
education, O ! 

Resolv'd was I, at least to try, to mend my situa- 
tion, O ! 

In many a way, and vain essay, I courted for- 
tune's favour, O ! 

Some cause unseen still stept between, to frus- 
trate each endeavour, O I 

Sometimes by foes I was o'erpower'd; some- 
times by friends forsaken, O ! 

And when my hone was at the top, I still wm 
worst mistaken, O ! 



THE JOYFIL 

Then sore harass'd, and tir'd at last, with for- 
tune's vabi (l\^ap%«n, O ! 

I dropt my schemes. I>ke Idle dreams, and came 
to this conclusion, O I— 

The past was bad, and the f utnre hid ; Its good 
or ill untried, O ! 

But the present hour was in my pow'r, and so I 
would enjoy it, O I 

Ko help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person to 

befriend me, O I 
So I must toil, and sweat, and broil, and labour 

to sustain me, O ! 
To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father 

bred me early, O ! 
For one, he said, to labour bred, was a match for 

fortune fairly, O ! 

Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, thro' life 
I'm doom'd to wander, O I 

Till down my weary bones 1 lay, in everlasting 
Slumber, O! 

No view nor care, but shun whate'er might 
breed me pain or sorrow, O ! 

I live to-day, as well's I may, regardless of to- 
morrow, O I 

But cheerful still, I am as well, as a monarch in 

a pahice, O! 
Tho' fortune's frown still hunts me down, with 

all her wonted malice. O I 
I make indeed my daily bread, but ne'er can 

make it farther. O! 
But, as daily bread is all 1 need, I do not much 

regard her, ! * 

When sometimes by my labour 1 own a little 

money, O ! 
Some unforeseen misfortune comes gen'rally 

upon me, O ! 
Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my good- 

natur'd folly, O ! 
Bat come what will, I've sworn It still, I'll ne'er 

be melancholy, ! 

All yon who follow wealth and power with un- 

. remitting ardour, O ! 
Hie more in this you look for bliss, you leave 

your view the farther. O! 
Had you the wealth Potosl boasts, or nations to 

adore yoa, O ! 
A cheerful, honest-hearted clown I will prefer 

before you, O ! 



WIDO^WER. 
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UP IN THE MORNING EARLY. 
Tutte—** Cold blows the wind." 

CHOKUS. 

Up In the moniing's no for me, 

Up in the niornmg early : 
When a' the hills are cover'd wi' snaw, 

I'm sore it's winter fairly. 

Canld blaws the wind frae east to west, 

The drift is driving salrly ; 
Sae loud and shrill I hear the blast, 

I'm sure it's winter fairly. 

The birds sit chittering in the thorn, 
A' day they fare but sparely ; 

And lang's tne night frae e'en to mom— 
I'm sure it's winter fairly. 

HEY, THE DUSTY MILLER. 

TuM— ''The Dusty MUier." 

II ET, the dusty miller. 
And his dusty coat; 
He will win a shilling, 
Or he spend a groat. 
Dusty was the coat. 

Dusty was the colour. 
Dusty was tlwe kiss 
That I got frae the miller. 



«v * J 



Hey, tluj drsty^mMfer,. ' 
. Aird ais djisiy ^aclt; - •"* . 
Leez^ ftafe'on the otlling ' " 
nils the dusty peck— 
Jrll.'s the dusty peck, 

Brings the dusty siller ; 
I wad gie my coatle 
For the dusty miller. 



ROB1N.234 

7i/n«— "Dainty Davie." 

Thebb was a lad was born in Kyle, 
But whatna day o' watna style, 
I doubt it's hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi' Robin. 

Robin was a rovin' boy, 
Itantin', rovin*, rantin', rovin' ; 

Robin was a rovin' boy, 
Rantin' rovbi' Robin! 

Our monarch's hindmost year but ane 
Was flve-and-twcnty days begun, 
'Twas then a blast o Jnimar' '"'"' 



Blew hansi 



The gossi 

Quo 

This 



1 iuion Robin. 

hislSSlS^ 



win* 



ansei in. on 
lAteflflfrin 



she.^ha lives will see the proof, . i 
'tHR^voy will be ime coof flfVcJ^JMAV^ 



I think we'll ca' him Robin. 

He'll hae misfortunes great and sma'. 
But aye a heart-aboon them a' ; 
He'll be a credit till us a'— 
We'll a' be proud o' Robin. 

But sure as three times three mak nine, 
I see by ilka score and line. 
This chap will dearly like our kin'. 
So le^jj^me «n thee Robin. . 

Onid faith, qiiJ she, I doubt you'll gar*^ 
The bounie lasses lie aspar ;'\ 
But twenty fauts ye may hnc wanCT*"**- 
So blessin's on thee, Robin ! 

HER FLOWING LOCKS.235 
Hkr flowing locks, f he raven's wing, 
Adown her neck and bosom liing: 
How sweet unto tliat breast to ding. 

And round that neck entwine licr ! 
Her lips are roses wat \vl* dew. 
Oh, what a feast her bonniu luou' ! 
Her ^cheeks a mair celestial liuo, 

A crimson still diviner. 



THE 



SONS OF OLD KILL1E2J6 
Tune—'' Shawnboy." 

Ye sons of old Killie, assembled by Willie, 

To follow the noble vocation : 
Y^our thrifty old mother has scarce such another 

To sit In that honoured station. 
I've little to say, but only to pray. 

As praying's the ton of your fashion ; 
A prayer from the Muse you well may excuse, 

'TIS seldom her favourite passion. 

Tho Powers who preside o'er the wind and tho 
tide. 

Who marked each element's border; 
Who formed this frame with beneficent aim. 

Whose sovereign statute is order; 
Within this dear mansion may wayward conten- 
tion % 

Or withered envy ne'er enter; 
May secrecy rounu be the mystical bound, 

And brotherly love be the centre ! 

THE JOYFUL~WIDOWEU. 
7'i/ne— "Maggy Lander." 

I MARRIED with a scolding wife. 

The fourteenth of November ; 
She made me weary of my life, 

By one nnrnly member 
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Long did Lb^AT.Mie l}«$vr yoke, 

Aj»d njapjujrt^^attoodc'u t 
B[U:,*ttt]in>TioSWOH b«1t spob&t » ." 

^ow, now li«r life ia ended. 

We Hved full one-«nd-twenty years, 

A mfto and wife together; 
At lenxth from me lier course she's steer'd, 

And gone 1 Icuow not whither: 
Would 1 could guess, I do profess, 

I speak, and do not flatter. 
Of all the women in the world, 

I never could come at her. 

Her body is bestowed well. 

A handsome grave does hide her ; 
But sure her soul is not in hell, 

I'he deil would ne'er abide her ! 
I rather think she is aloft, 

And imitating thunder; 
For why ?— methhiks 1 hear her voice 

Tearing the clouds asunder 



BUKK8' POETICAL WORKS. 



O, WHARE DID YOU GET. 

Tune—"- Bonnie Dundee." 

Oh, whare did you get that hauver meal ban- 
nock y 

Oh, silly blind body, oh dinna ye see? 
I gat it frae a brisk young sodger hiddie. 

Between Saint Johnston and bonnlo Dundee, 
Oh, gin I saw the laddie that gae me't! 

Aft has he doudled me upon his knee : 
May heaven protect my bonnie Scots laddie. 

And send liim safe hame to his babie and me ! 

My blessin's upon thy sweet wee lippie, 

My blessin's upon tny bonnie c'e bree I 
Thy smiles are sae like my biy the sodger laddie, 

Thou's aye the dearer and dearer to me! 
But I'll big a bower on yon bonnie bnnks, 

Whei'c Tay'rins Avimnlin' by sae clear ; 
And I'll deed thee in the tartan sae fine. 

And mak thee a man like thy daddie deac 

SECOND VERSIOX. 

Oh, where gat ye tli.it bonnie blue bonnet? 

Oh, what makes them aye put the question to 
me ? 
I gat it frae a bonnie Scots callan, 

Atween Saint Johnston and bonnie Dundee. 
Oh, gin I saw tlie laddie that gae met! 

Aft has lie doudled me npon his knee : 
May Heaven protect my bonnie Scots laddie, 

And send him safe harae to his baby and me ! 

My heart has nac room when I think on my 
laddie. 
His dear rosy haffcts l)rhiff tears to my e*c— 
But, oh! he's nwu", and 1 dinna ken whare 
he's— 
Gin we could ancc meet, we'll neer part till we 
die. 
Oh, light be the breezes around lilm saft blawin', 
And o'er hhn sweet simmer still blink bonnilie, 
And the rich dews o' plenty, around him wide 
fain', 
Prevent a' his fears for my baby and me ! 

My blessin's upon that sweet wee lippie ! 

My blessin's upon that bonnie e'ebiee ! 
Thy smiles arc sae like my biythe sodger laddie, 

Thou's aye the dearer and dearer to me. 
But I'll big a bower on yon green bank sae bonnie, 

Tliafs laved by the waters o'Taywimplin'clear, 
And deed thee in tartans, my w^ee smiling 
Johnnie, 

And make thee a man like thy daddie dear. 

THERE WAS A LASS. 
Tune — "Duncan Davison." 
There was a lass, they ca'd IvprMcg, 
And she held o'or the moors to spin ; 
There was a lad that follow'd her 
They ca'd him Duncan Davison. 



Tlie moor was dreigt, and Meg was skeigh. 
Her favour Dtmcan conld na win ; 

For wi' the rock she wad him knock, 
And aye she shook the temper-pin. 

As o'er the moor they lightly foor, 

A burn Avas clear, a glen was green. 
Upon the banks they eas'd their shanks 

And aye she set the wheel between : 
But Duncan sware a haly aith, 

That Meg should be a bride tlie morn. 
Then Meg took up her spinnin' gralth. 

And flung them a' out o'er the burn. 

We'll big a house— a wee, wee house, ■ 

And we will live like king and queen, 
Sae biythe and merry we will be, 

When he set by the wheel at e'en. 
A man may drink and no be drunk ; 

A man may flght and no be slain ; 
A man may kiss a bonnie lass. 

And aye be welcome back again 

LANDLADY, COUNT THE LAWHT! 

Tune—'' Hey tnttle, taitfe." 

Landlady, count the lawln'. 
The doy is near the dawin' ; 
Ye're a^ blind drunk, boys. 
And I'm but jolly lou. 

Hey tuttle, taftle. 

How tuttle, taitie— 

AVha'sfounow? 

Cog, an ye were aye fon, 
Cog, an ye were aye f on, 
I wad sit and sing to yon, 
If ye were aye fou. 

Weel may ye a' be ! 
Ill may ye never seel 
God bless the king, boys. 
And the companle ! 



EATTLIN' ROARIN' WILLIE, 
yj/ng— " Rattlin' Roarin' Willie." 

Oh rattlin' roarin' Willie, 

Oh. he held to the fair, 
And for to sell his fiddle, 

And buy some other ware ; 
But parting wi' his fiddle. 

Tlie saut tear blln't his e'e ; 
And rattUn" roarin' Willie, 

Ve're welcome hame to me ! 

Oh Willie, come sell your fiddle. 

Oh sell your fiddle sae fine ; 
Oh Willie, come sell your fiddle, 

And buy a pint o' wine. 
If I should sell my fiddle, : ' 

The warl would think I was mad; 
For mony a rant in' day 

My fiddle and 1 haejiad. 

As I cajn by Crochallan, 

I cannlly kcekit ben— 
Rantln' roarin' Willie 

Was sitthjg at yon board en'— 
Sitting at yon board on'. 

And amang gnld companle; 
Rattlin' roarin' Willie, 

Ye're welcome hame to me ! 

SBOIERS A PLEASANT TIME. 
Tune—'' Aye waukin 0!'' 

Simmer's a pleasant time, 
Flowers of every colour; 

The water rins o'er the heugh. 
And 1 long for my true lover. 

Aye wank in' O! 

Waukin' srill and wearie : 
Sleep 1 can {,^ct nane 

For thinking on my dearie. 



TUENIEL IVIENZIES BONNIK MXllY. 



When 1 sleep I dream, 

Vv'non 1 wauk I'm eerie : 
Slee]^ 1 can got nane 

Tor thinking on my dearie. 

Lanely night comes on, 

A' the lave are sleepln ; 
2 think on my bonnlc lad, 

And bieer my e'en wi' greetln*. 

MY LOVE SHE'S BUT A LASSIE YET. 
r^ne— "Lady Badinscoth's Reel." 

Mt love she's but a lassie yet, 

My love she's but a lassie yet, 
We'll let her stand a year or twa, • 

She'll no be half sae saucy set. 
I mo the day I sought her, O! 

I rne the day I sought her, O! 
Wha gets her need na say she's woo'd, 

But he may say he's bought her-, O ! 

Come, draw a drap o' the best o't yet, 

Come, draw a drap o' the best o't yet ; 
Gae seek for pleasure where ye will, 

But here 1 never miss'd it yet. 
We're a dry wi' drinking o't, 

We're a' dry wi' drinking o't. 
The minister kiss'd the fiddler's wife, 

And could na preach for thinking o't. 
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For beauty and fortune the laddie's been court- 
in', 
Wccl-tca-tnred, wcel-tochcr'd, wecl-mounted 
and braw ; 
But chiefly the siller, that gars Ulm gang till 
her, 
Tlie penny s the jewel that beautifies a . 
There's Meg wi' the raailen that fain wad a- 
hacn him ; 
And Susie, whoso daddie was laird o' the ha'. 
There's lang-tochcr'd Kancy maist fetters his 
fancy- 
But the laddie's dear sel' he lo'cs dearest of a'. 



THE CAPTAIN'S LADY. 
Tu «e— " O Mount and Go." 

CHORUS. 

Oh, mount and go. 

Mount and make you ready ; 
Oh, mount and go, 

And be the captain's lady. 

When the drums do beat, 

And the caAnons rattle, 
Thou Shalt sit in state. 

And see thy love In battle. 

When the vanqulsh'd foe 

Sues for peace and quiet. 
To the shades we'll go, 

And in love enjoy it. 

FIKST WHEN MAGGY WAS MY CAKE. 

T'Mne— "Wliistle o'er the lave o't." 

First when Maggy was my care. 
Heaven 1 thought Avas in her air ; 
How we're married—spier nae mair— 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 
Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Bonnie Meg was Nature's child; 
Wiser men than me's beguil'd— 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 

How we live, my Meg and me. 
How we love, and how we 'gree, 
I care na by how few may see— 

Wliistle o'er the lave o't. 
Wha I wish were maggot's meat, 
Dishd up in her wUiding sheet, 
I could write— but Meg maun sec't— 

Whistle d'er the lave o't. 



THERE'S A YOUTH IN THIS CITY. 

^ To a Gaelic Air. 

There's a youth in this city, it were a great 
pity, 

That he frae our lasses should wander awa' ; 
For he's bonnio and braw, weel favoured and a', 

And his hair has a natural buckle and a'. 
His coat is the hue of his bonnet sae blue; 

His fecket is white as the new-driven snaw : 
His hose they are blae, and his shoon like the 
slae, 

And his clear siller buckles they dazzle us a'. 



Oil AYE MY WIFE SHE DANG ME. 

Tune—" My Wife she Dang me.' 

O AYE ray wife she dang me. 

And aft my wife did bang me, 
If ye gie a woman a' her will, 

Guid faith, she'll soon o'crgangye. 
On peace and rest my mind was bent, 

And fool I was I married; 
But never honest man's Intent 

As cursedly miscarried. 

Some share o' comfort still at last, 

When a' my days are done, man ; 
My pains o' hell on earth are past, 

.I'm sure o' bliss aboon, man. 
Oh, aye my wife she dang me, 

And aft my wife did bang me, 
If ye glo a woman a' her will, 

Guid faith, she'll soon o'ergang ye. 



EPPIE ADAIE. 

T'ttng- "MyEppie." 

And oh ! my Eppie, 
My jewel, my Eppfe ! 
Wha wadna be happy 

Wi' Eppie Adair? 
By love, and by beauty, 
By law, and bv duty, 
I swear to be true to 

My Eppie Adair 1 



my Eppie, 
Ep 



And oh ! 

My jewel, my Eppie, 

Wiia wadna be happy 

Wi' Eppie Adair? 
A' pleasure exile me. 
Dishonour defile me, 
If e'er I beguile thee, 

My Eppie Adah* ! 

WHARE HAE YE BEEN? 

Tune—'' Kllliecrankle." 

Whare haeye been sae braw, lad? 

Wharc hae ye been sae brankle, ? 
Oh, whare hae ye been sae braw, lad? 

Cam yo by Kflliccrankie, O 'i 
An ye hae been whare I hae been, 

Yo wad nae been sae cantie, O ! 
An ye had seen what I hae seen. 

On the braes of Kiiliecrankie, O I 

I fought at land, I fought at sea ; 

At hame I fought my auntie, O ! 
But I met the Devil and Dundee, 

On the braes o' Kiiliecrankie, O I 
The bauld Pitcur fell in a f urr. 

And Clavers got a clankle, O I 
Or I had fed an Athole gled, 

On the braes of Kiiliecrankie, O ! 

THENTEL MENZIE'S BONNIE MARY. 

Tune—'' The Ruffian's Rant." 

In comiu'j by the brig o' Dye, 
At Darlet we a blink did tarry ; 

As day was dawin' In the sky, 
We drank a health to bonnio Mary. 
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CPOBUS. 

Thenlel 3Ionzle*s bonnle Mnry, 
Thenlel Menzie's bonnle Mary ; 

Charlie Gregor tint his plaldie, 
Kissin' Theniel's bonnle Mary. 

Her e'en sae bright,»her brow sac white, 
Her haffet locks as brown's a berry ; 

And aye they dimpl't with a smile. 
The rosy cheeks of bonnle Mary. 

We lap and danced the lee lang day 
Till piper lads were wae and weary : 

Bat Cnarlie a^t the spring to nny. 
For kissin' Thenlel's bonnle Mary. 

FRA£ THE FRIENDS AND LAND I LOVE. 

Tune—'' Carron Side." 

Fbae the friends and land I lore, 

Driv'n by fortune's felly spite, 
Frae my best belov'd I rove, 

Never raair to taste delight ! 
Ifever mair maan hope to find 

Ease frae toil, relief f rac care : 
When remembrance racks the mind, 

Pleasnres but unveil despair. 

Brightest climes shall mirk appear. 

Desert ilka blooming shore, 
Tin the fates nae mair severe, 

Friendship, love, and peace restore ; 
Till Revenge, wl' laureU'd head. 

Bring onr banish'd hame again; 
And ilka loyal bonnle lad 

Cross the seas and win his ain. 



THE TITHER MORN. 
Tune— *'To a Highland air. 

Thb tither mom, when I, forlorn 

Aneath an aik sat moaning, 
I did na trow, I'd see ray jo, 

Beside me, gin the gloaming. 
Bnthe sae trig, lap o'er the rig, 

And dawtingly did cheer me, 
When I, what reck, did least cxpec'. 

To see my lad so near me. 

His bonnet he, a thonght ajce, 

Cock'd spmsh when first he clasped me ! 
And I, I wat, wi' faintness grat. 

While in his grips he press'd me. 
Deil tak the war ! I late and air, 

Hae wish'd since Jock departed; 
Bat now as glad I'm wi' my lad. 

As short syne broken-hcurted. 

Fn* aft at e'en wi' dancing keen. 

When a' were blythe and merry, 
I car'd na by, sae sad was I, 

In absence of my dearie. 
But, praise be blest, my mind's at rest, 

I'm happy wi' my Johnny : 
At kirk and fair, Iso aye be there. 

And be as canty's ony. 



COME BOAT ME O'ER TO CHARLIE. 
Tune—'' O'er the water to Charlie." 

Come boat me o'er, come row me o'er. 

Come boat me o'er to Charlie ; 
m gie John Ross anither bawbee. 

To boat me o'er to Charlie. 

CHORUS. 

Well o'er the water and o'er the sea. 
We'll o'er the water to Charlie: 

Come weal, come woe, we'll gather and go 
And live or die wi' Charlie. 

I lo'e weel my Charlie's name, 

Tho' some there be abhor him : 
Bnt oh. to sec anld Nick gann hame, 

And Charlie's (aes before him ( 



I swear and tow by moon and stAti?) 
And sun that shinBs so eariy. 

If I had twenty thousand lives, 
I'd die as aft for Charlie. 



IT IS NA, JEAN, THY BONNIE FACB. 
Tune—" The Maid's Complaint" 

It Is na, Jean, thy bonnle face 

Nor shape that I admire, 
Altho' thy beauty and thy grace 

Might weel awake desire. 
Something, in iika part o' thee. 

To praise, to love, I find ; 
But dear as is thy form to rao, 

StlU dearer is tny mind. 

Nae mair nngen'rons wish I hae. 

Nor stronger in my breast. 
Than If I canna mak thee sae, 

At least to see the blest. 
Content am I, if Heaven shall give 

But happiness to thee : 
And as wl* thee I'd wish to live. 

For thee I'd bear to dee. 



NITHSDALE'S WELCOME HOME. 

Thb noble Maxwell's and their powers 

Are coming o'er the Border, 
And they'll gae bigg Terreagles towers. 

And set them a' in order. 
And they declare Terreagles fair. 

For their above they chuse it ; 
There's nae a heart in a' tlie land, 

But's lighter at the news o't. 

Tho' stars in skies may disappear. 
And angry tempests gather ; 

The happy hour may soon be near. 
That brings us pleasant weather: 

The weary night o' care and grief 
May hae a loyfnl morrow : 

So dawning day has brought relief- 
Fare weelour night o' sorrow! 



MY COLLIER LADDIE. 
Tune-"The CoUier Laddie." 



ye, my bonnle lass ? 
what they ca' ye ?" 



" Where live 

And tell me 
** My name," she says. '■' is Mistress Jean, 

And I follow the Collier Laddie." 
"My name," she says "Is Mistress Jean, 

And I follow the CoUler Laddie." 

" Oh see you not yon bills and dales. 
The sun shines on sae brawlle ! 

They a' are mine, and they shall be thine. 
Gin ye'll leave your ColUer Laddie : 

They a' are mine, and they shall be thine. 
Gin ye'll leave your CoUler Ladiie. 

" Ye shall gang in gay attire, 

Weel buskit up sae gaudy ; 
And ane to wait on every hand, 

Gin ye'll leave your Collier Laddie. 
And ane to wait on every hand : 

Gin ye'll leave your Collier Laddie.** 

"Tho' ye had a' the sun shines on. 
And the earth conceals sae lowly; 

I wad turn my back on you and it a\ 
And embrace my Collier Laddie ; 

I wad turn my back on yon and it a\ 
And embrace my Collier Laddie. 

" I can win my five pennies in a day. 
And spent at night fu' brawlle ; 

And make my bed in the Collier's nenk, 
And lie down wl' my Collier Laddie. 

And make my bed in the Collier's nenk. 
And lie down wi' my Collier Laddie. 



YOUXG JAMIE, PBIDE OP A' THE PLAIN. 



"Lnve for lave Is the bargain for me, 
Tho' the wee cot-hoase should hana me ; 

And the world before me to win my bread* 
And fair fa* my Collier Laddie ; 

And the world before me to win my bread. 
And Cair fa' my Collier Laddie." 

AS I WAS A-WANDERING. 
Tune— ''mnn Meadial mo Mhealladh." 

As I was a-wanderlng one midsummer e'enin\ 
The pipers and youngsters were making their 
game; 

Amang them I spied my faithless fanse lover, 
Which bled a* the wounds o' my dolour again. 

Weel, since he has left me, my pleasure go wi* 
nhn; 

I may be distressed, but I winna complain; 
I flatter my fancy I may get anither. 

Hy heart it shall never be broken for ane. 

I couldna get sleeping till dawnin' for greetin*. 

The tears trickled down like the hail and the 
rain; 
Had I no got greetin', my heart wad a broken. 

For oh ! love forsaken s a tormenting pain. 

Although he has left me for greed o' the siller, 
I dinna envy him the gains he can win; 

I rather wad Dear a* the lado of my sorrow, 
Tlian ever hae acted sae faithless to him. 



I 



YE JACOBITES BY NAME. 

Tune— ^^ Ye Jacobites by name." 

Ye Jacobites by name, give an ear, give an ear ; 
Ye Jacobites oy name, give an ear; 
Ye Jacobites by name. 
Your fautes I will proclaim. 
Your doctrines I maun blame- 
Yon shall hear. 

What is right and what is wrang, by the law, by 
the law ? 
What is right and what is wrang, by the law? 
What is right and what is wrang? 
A short sword and a lang, . 
A weak arm and a Strang 
For to draw. 

What makes heroic strife, fam'd afar, fam'd afar? 
What makes heroic strife, fam'd afar? 
What makes heroic strife ? 
To whet th' assassin's knife, 
Or hnnt a parent's life 
Wi' bluidie war. 

Then let your schemes alone, in the state. In the 
state ; 
Tlien let your schemes alone. In the state ; 
Then let your schemes alone, 
Adore the rising sun. 
And leave a man undone 
To his fate. 



LADY MARY ANN. 

Tune—"^ Cralgton's growing." 

Oh Lady Mary Ann looked o'er the castle wa'; 
She saw three bonnie boys playing at the ba' ; 
The youngest he was the flower amang them a'— 
My bonnie laddie's young, but he's growln* yet. 

Oh father ! oh father ! an ye think it fit, 
We'll send him a year to the college yet: 
We'll send a green ribbon round about his hat. 
And that will let them ken he's to marry yet! 

Lady Mary Ann was a flower i' the dew. 
Sweet was its smell and bonnie was its hue; 
And the langer it blossom'd the sweeter It grew: 
For the lily in the bad will be bonnier yet. 
o 
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Young Charlie Cochrane was the sproat of an 

aik; 
Bonnie and bloomin' and straught was it smake : 
The sun took delight to shine for its sake, 
And it will be the brag o' the farest yet. 

The simmer is gane when the leaves they are 

green. 
And the days are awa' that we hae seen ; 
But far better days I trust will come agtdn. 
For my bonnie laddie's young, but he's growln' 

yet. 



OUT OVER THE FORTH. 
7Y«n«—" Charlie Gordon's welcome hame.'* 

Onr over the Forth I looked to the north. 

But what is the north and its Highlands to me? 
The south nor the east gie ease to my breast, 

The far foreign land, or the wild-rolling sea. 
But I look to the west, when I gae to rest, 

That happy my dreams and my slumbers may 
be; 
For far in the west lives he I lo'e best. 

The lad that is dear to my baby and me. 



THE CARLES O' DY8AET. 

Up wi' the carles o' Dysart, 
And the lads o' Buckhaven, 

And the kimmers o' Largo, 
And the lasses o' Leven, 

CHORUS. 

Hey, ca' through, ca' through. 

For we hae meikle ado ; 
Hey, ca' through, ca' through. 
For we hae meikle ado. 
We hae tales to tell. 

And we hae sangs to sing; 
We hae pennies to spend. 
And we hae pints to bring. 

We'll live a' our days. 

And them that come behin', 
Let them do the like. 
And spend the gear they win. 
Hey, ca' through, ca' through, 

For we hae meikle ado ; 
Hey, ca' through, ca' through, 
For we hae meikle ado. 



LADY ONLIE. 
Tune— ''Tho Ruffian's Rant." 

A' THE lads o' Thornie-bank, 

When they gae to the shore o' Backy, 
They'll step in and tak a pint 

Wi' Lady Onlle, honest Lucky! 

CHOfiUS. 

Lady Onlle, honest Lucky, 
Brews good ale at shore o' Bucky, 

I wish her sale for her gude ale. 
The best on a' the shore o' Bucky. 

Her house sae bien, her curch sae clean, 

I wat she is a dainty chucky : 
And cheerlie blinks the iugle-gleed 
Of Lady Onlic, hOnest Lucky ; 
Lady Onlle, honest Lucky, 

Brews good ale at shores o* Bucky, 
I wish her sale of her gude ale. 
The best on a' the shore of Bucky 



YOUNG JAMIE, PRIDE OF A' THE PLAIN. 

Tune—'' The carlln o' the glen." 

YouMO Jamie, pride of a' the plala, 
Sae gallant and sae gay a swain ; 
Through a' onr lasses he did rove, 
And reign'd resistless king of love : 
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But now wl* sighs and starting tears, 
He strays among the woods and briers ; 
Or in the glens and rocky caves 
He sad, complaining, dowle raves : 

** I wha sae late did range and rove. 
And changed with every moon my love, 
I little thought the time was near, 
Bepentance I should buv sae dear: 
The slighted maids my torment see. 
And laugh at a' the pangs I dree ; 
While she, mv cruel, scomfu* fair. 
Forbids me e er to see her mair V* 

JENNY'S A WAT, POOR BODY. 

Tune—*' Coming through the Rye." 

Coming through the rye, poor body, 

Coming through the rye, 
She draiglet a' her petticoatie. 
Coming through the rye, 
Jenny's a' wat, poor Doojr, 
^ Jenny'^^seldom dry: . 
She dr^Jglet a,\ her petticoatie. 
Coming thrpugh the rye. 

Gin a body tneet a body 

Coming through the rye, 
Oin a body Uss a body. 

Need a body cry ? 
Gin a body tbeet a body 

Comtpc^hrough the glen, 
Gin a"B6dy Iciss a body. 

Need the world ken? 

THE CARDIN O'T. . 
Time—" Salt fish and dnmplins." 

I COFT a stane o' haslock woo\ 
To make a coat to Johnny o't; 

F.or Johnny Is my only Jo, 
I lo'e him best of ony yet. 

CHORUS. 

The cardin' o't, the spinnin' o't, 
The warpin' o;t, the whjnin' o't ; 

When ilka ell cost me a groat. 
The tailor staw the linin' o't. 

For though his locks be lyart gray. 
And though his brow be held aooon ; 

Yet I hae seen him on a day, 
The pride of a' the parisheu, 

TO THEE, LOVD NITH. 
To thee, lov'd Nith, thy gladsome plains, 

Where late wi' careless thought I rang'd, 
Though prcst wi' care and sunk In woe. 

To thee I bring a heart unchang'd. 

I love thee, Nith, thy banks and braes, 
Tho' mem'ry there my bosom tear ; 

For there he rov'd that brake my heart. 
Yet to that heart, ah ! still how dear ! 

SAE FAR AWAY. 

Tune—'' Dalkeith Maiden Bridge." 
Oh, sad and heavy should I part 

But for her sake sap far ftwa' ; 
Unlcnowing what my way may thwart, 

My native land sae far awa'. 
Thou that of a' things Maker art. 

That form'd this Fair sae far awa', 
Gle body strength, and I'll ne'er start 

At this my way sae far awa'. 

How true is love to pure desert. 

So love to her sae far awa' : 
And nocht can heal my bosom's smart, 

While, oh ! she is sae far awa'. 
Nane other love, nano other dart, 

I feel but her's, sae far awa' : 
Bnt fairer never touoh'd a heart. 

Than her's, the Fair sae far awa*. 



BURNS* POETICAL ^0RK9. 

WAE IS MY MEAJftT. 
Tune—" Wae is my heart." 



Was is my heart, and the tear's in my e'e j 
Lang, lang, joy's been a stranger to me : 
Forsaken and friendless, my burden I bear. 
And the sweet voice o' pity ne'er sounds in my 
ear. 

Love, then hast pleasures, and deep hae I 

loved: , 

Love, thoa hast sorrows, and sair hae I proved ; 
But this bruised heart that now bleeds in my 

I can feel by its throbbings will soon be at rest. 

Oh, if I were happy, where happy J hae been! 
Down by yon stream, and yon bonnle castle- 

green; ' 

For there he is wand'ring, and musing on me, 
Wha wad soon dry the tear frae Phillis's e'e. 

AMANG THE TREES. 
Tune—" The King of France, he rade a Race." 

Amang the trees, where humming bees 

At buds and flowers were hinging, O I 
AiUd Caledon drew oat her 4rone, 

And to her pipe was sinking, ! 
'Twas pibrooli, sang,, strathspey, or reels. 

She cUrl'd them aff fu' elearlv, O ! 
When there cam a yell o' foreign squeels. 

That dang her tapsalteerie, O ! 

Their capon craws and queer ha ha's. 
They made our lugs grow eerie, O ! 

The hungry byke did scrape and pike 
Till we were wae and weary, O ! 

Bnt a royal ghaist, wha ance was cased 

. Aprisoneraugh teen year awa'. 

He nred a fiddler in the North 
That dang them tapsalteerie, ! 

THE HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

Tune— "If thou'lt play me fair play." 
" The bonniest lad that e'er I saw, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie ; 
Wore a plaid, and was f u' braw, 

Bonnie Highland laddie. 
On his head a bonnet blue, 

Bonnie laddie. Highland laddie ; 
His loyal heart was firm and true, 

Bonnie Highland laddie." 

"Trumpets sound, and cannons roar, 

Bonnie lassie. Lowland lassie : 
And a' the hills wl' echoes roar, 

Bonnie Lowland lassie. 
Glory, honour, now Invite, 

Bonnie lassie. Lowland lassiei 
For freedom and my king to fight, 

Bonnie Lowland lassie." 

"The sun a backward course shall take, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie, 

Ere aught thy manly courage shake, 
Bonnie Highland laddie, 

Go ! for yourself procure renown, 
Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 

And for your lawful king, his crown, 

' Bonnie Highland laddie." 

BANNOCKS O' BARLEY. 
Tune— "The Killogle." 

Bannocks o' bear meal, 

Bamiocks o' barley : 
Here's to the Hlghlandman'a 

Bannocks o' barley. 
Wha in a brulzie 
. Will first cry a parley f 
Never the lads wi' 

The bannocks o' barley. 



Bannocks o' bear meal, 

Bftmtocks o' barley ; 
Here's t6 the land wi' 

The bannocks o' barley. 
Wha Iiif his wac-days 

Were loyal to Charlie ? 
Wha but the lads wl' 

The bannocks o' barley. 

BOBIN 8HURE IN HAIBST. 

CHORUS. 

BoBiN shure in hairst, 

I share tvl' him ; 
flent a henk had i. 

Yet 1 stack by him. 

I gaed up to Duuse 
To warp a web o' plaiden ; 

At his daddie's yett, 
Wha met me but Robin? 

Was na Robin banld, 

Though I was a cottar, 
Play 'd me sic a trick, 

And me the cider's dochterl 

Robin promised me 

A' my winter rittle ; 
Flent haet he had but three 

Goose feathers and a whittle. 

SWEETEST MAY. 

Sweetest Ma'y. Ut love fAspfte thee ; 
Take a heart which he desires thee ; 
As thy constant slave regard it ; 
For Its fatth and truth reward It. 

Proof o' shot to birth or money, 
Not the wealthie but the bonnle ; 
Not high-born, but noble -minded. 
In lovers stlken band can bind i|. 

THE LASS OY ECCLEFECHAN. 

Tune—^' Jacky Latin." 

•' Oh, gat me, oh, gat ye me. 

Oh, gat ye me wi' naething ? 
Bock and reel and spinning-wheel, 

A mickle quarter basin. 
Bye attour, my gutcherlias 

A heich house und a laigh anc, 
A' forbye my bonnle sel'. 

The lass of Ecclefechan." 

•* Oh, hand your tongue now, Lnckie Laing, 

Oh, baud your tongue and jauner; 
I held the gate till you I met, 

Syne I began to wonder: 
I tint my whistle and my sang, 

I tint my peace and pleasure : 
But your green gratf, now. Luckie Laing, 

Wad airt me to my treasui-^." 



ON A HENPECKED COUNTRY SQUIRE. lOf 

The lav'rock in the morning shell rise frae her 



HERE'S A 



BOTTLE AND 
FRIEND. 



AN HONEST 



Hebe's a bottle and an honest friend ! 

Wha wad ye wish fdr raair, mon ? 
WUa kens, before his life may end,' 

What his share may be o' care, man ? 
Then catch the moments as they fly. 

And nse them as ye ought, man;'- 
Believe tne, happiness Is shy. 

And comes na aye when sought, man. 

ON A PLOUGHMAN. 

As I was a-wand'ring ane morning in spring, 
I heard a young ploughman sae sweetly 

sing; 
And as he was singing, these words he did sa 
Tliere's nae life like the 

roomh 0' sweet May. 



to 



plonghinan^s in tpe 



the 



nest. 

And mount to the air wi' the dew on her breast. 
And wl' the merry ploughman she'll whistle and 

sing, 
And at night she'U return to her nest back 

again. 



THE WEARY FUND 0' TOW. 

Tune—'''' The weary pund o' tow." 

The weary pond, the weary pund^ 

The weary pund o-' tow ; 
I think my wife will end her life, 

Before she spin her tow. 

I bought my wife a stane o' lint. 
As gude as e'er did grow : 

And &" that she has made o that, 
Is ae poor pund tf tow. 

There sat a bottle hi a bole, 

Beyont the ingle low. 
And aye she took the tither «oak, 

To droak the stoone tow. 

Quoth r, •' For shame, ye dirty dame, 
Gae spin your tap o' tow I" 

She took the rock, and wl' a knock 
§^e brak It o'er my pow. 

At last her feet— I sang to see't— 
Gaed foremost o'er the knowe ; 

And or I wad anither jaad, 
I'll wallop in a tow. 



THE LADDIES BY THE BANKS O' NITH.W' 

AN ELECTION BALLAD. 

T^ne— " Up and waur them a'." 

The laddies by the banks o' Nith 
Wad trust his Grace wi' a", Jamie : 

But he'll sair them as he sair'd the king- 
Turn tai^ and rin awa*, Jamie. 

CHORDS. 

Up and waur them a', Jamie, 

Up and waar them a*; 
Tha Johnstons hae the gnidin' o't, 

Ye tnrhcoat Whigs, awa'. 

The day he stnde his country's friend. 

Or gied her faes a claw. Jamie, 
Or frae nuir man a blessin* wan. 

That day the Dnke ne'er saw, Jamie. 

Bnt wha is he, his country's boast ? 

Like him there is na twa. Jamie ; 
There's no a cal|ant tents the kye. 

But kens o* Westerha*. Jamie. 

To end the wark, here's Whistlebirck, 
Lang may his whistle blaw, Jamie : 

And Maxwell true o' sterling blue. 
And we'll be Johnstons a', Jamie. 

ON CAPTAIN FRANCIS GR0SE,2« 

THE CELEBRATED ANTIQUABUN. 

The Devil got notice that Grose was a-dying. 
So whip ! at the summons old Satan came flying. 
But when he approached where poor Francis 

lay moaning. 
And saw each bed-post with its burden a- 

groaning. 
Astonished, confounded, cried Satan, " By G^— . 
I'll want 'im ere 1 take such a damnable load!* 



ON A HENPECKED COUNTRY SQUIRE. 
O DEATH, had St then but spared his life. 

Whom we this day lament I 
We freely wad exchanged the wife, 

And a' been weel content, 
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Even as he Is, catild in his graff, 
The swap we yet will do*t ; 

Tak thou the carlln's carcase aff, 
Thoa'se get the saul to boot. 



ANOTHER ON HIS WIDOW. 
OWB Queen Artemlsa, as old stories telL 
When deprived of her hosband she loved so 

In respect for the love and affection he'd show'd 

She reduced hUn to dost, and she drank off the 
powder. 

But Queen Netherplace, of a different com- 
plexion . ^. 

When call'd on to order the funeral direction. 

Would have eat her dead lord, on a slender 
pretence, ^ ^ ^. 

Not to show her respect, but— to save the ex- 
pense. 

ON ELPHINSTONE'S TRANSLATION Or 
MARTIAL'S EPIGRAMS. 

O THOU whom Poetry abhors. 
Whom Prose has turnfed out of doors ! 
Heardst thou that gi-oan— proceed no furtheft 
Twas laurell'd Martial roaring murder. 

ON MISS J. SCOTT OF AYR. 
OH, had each Scot of ancient times. 

Been Jeanie Scot, as thou art ; 
The bravest heart on English ground, 

Had yielded like a coward. 

ON AN ILLITERATE GENTLEMAN, 

WHO HAD A FINK LIBRARY. 

Free through the leaves, ye maggots, make 
your windings ; ^v wi ;i 

But for the owner's sake, oh, spare the bind- 
ings! 

WRITTEN 

VMDBE THE PICTURE OF THE CELEBRATED MISS 

BURN8.239 

Cease, ye prudes, your envious railings. 
Lovely Burns has charms— confess : 

True it is, she had one falling- 
Had a woman ever less ? 

WRITTEN ON A PANE OP GLASS 

IN THE INN AT MOFFAT.240 

Ask why God made the gem so small. 
And why so hughe the granite ? 

Because God meant mankind should set 
The higher value on It. 

r R A G M E N T.WI 

The black-headed eagle 

As keen as a beagle. 
He hunted owre height and owre howe, 

But fell in a trap 

On the braes o' Gemappes, 
E'«n let him come out as he dowe. 

ON INCIVILITY SHOWN HIM AT INVE- 
RARY«» 
Whoe'er he be that sojourns here. 

I pity much his case, 
Unless he come to wait upon 
The Lord their God, his Grace. 

There's naethlng here but Highland pride, 
And Highland scab and hunger ; 

If Providence has sent me here, 
'Twas surely In his anger. 



BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 

LINES WRITTEN AND PRESENTED TO 

MRS. KEMBLE, 
ON seeinq her in the character of tabico. 

DUMFRIES theatre, 1794. 

Kshble, thou cur'st my unbelief. 

Of Moses and his rod *, 
At Yarico's sweet notes of grief. 

The rock with tears had flow'd. 



LINES 

wbitten on a pew in the kirk of lauinotok, 
in clydesdale. 

A CAULD, cauld kirk, and In't but few, 
A caulder minister never spak : • 

His sermon made us a' turn blue. 
But it's be warm ere I come back. 

THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVE- 
NANT.2« 

The Solemn League and Covenant 
Cost Scotland blood— cost Scotland tears ; 

But it seal'd freedom's sacred cause— 
If thou'rt a slave, Indulge thy sneers. 

ON A CERTAIN PARSON'S LOOKS, 
That there is falsehood In his looks 

1 must and will deny ; 
They say their master is a knave— 
And sure they do not lie. 



ON SEEING THE BEAUTIFUL SEAT OF 
LORD GALLOWAY. 

What dost thou in that mansion fair ? 

Flit, Galloway, and find 
Some narrow, dirty, dungeon cave. 

The picture of thy mind ! 

ON THE SAME. 
No Stewart art thou, Galloway, 

The Stewarts all were brave; 
Besides, the Stewarts were but fo<ds, 

Not one of them a knave. 

ON THE SAME. 

BeiOHT ran thy line, O Galloway I 

Through many a far-famed sire- 
So ran the far-famed Roman way. 
So ended In a mire. 

TO THE SAME. 

OH THE AUTHOR BEING THREATENED WITH HIS 
RESENTMENT. 

Spare me thy vengeance, Galloway, 

In quiet let me live : 
I ask no kindness at thy hand. 

For thou hast none to give. 

ON AN EMPTY FELLOW, 

WHO in COBIPANY ENGROSSED THE CONVERSATIOS 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS GREAT CONNEXIONS. 

No m(M'e of your titled acquaintances boast. 
And what nobles and gentles you've seen; 

An insect is still but an insect at most, 
Tho' it crawl on the curl of a Queen I 

LINES WRITTEN ON A PANE OF GLASS, 

ON THE OCCASION OF A NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 
FOR A NAVAL VICTORY. 

Ye hypocrites I are these your pranks?— 
To murder men and gie God thanks! 
For shame! gle o'er, proceed no further- 
God won't accept your thanks for murtherl 



ON A SCHOOLMASTER. 
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THE TRUE LOYAL NATIVES.*" 

Tb true " Loyal Natives," attend to my song; 
In uproar and riot rejoice the nigtit long ; 
From envy and hatred your corps la exempt; 
But where is your shield from the darts of con- 
tempt ? 

INSCRIPTION ON A GOBLET 

BELONGING TO MB. STMS. 

There's death in the cnp— sae beware ! 

Nay, more, there la danger in touching: 
Bat wna can avoid the feU snare Y 

The man and his wine's sae bewitching! 

THE CREED OF POVERTY.«« 

In politics if thou wonld'st mix, 

And mean thy fortunes be ; 
Bear this in mind, be deaf and blind, 

Let great folks hear and see. 

LINES 

WRITTBN EXTEMPOBE IN A LADT'S POCKET-BOOK. 

Gbant me, indulgent Heaven! that I may live 
To see the miscreants feel the pains they give ; 
Deal freedom's sacred treasures free as air. 
3111 slave and despot be but things which were. 



EPISTLE TO JOHN TAYL0R.2W 

With Pegasus upon a day, 

Apollo weary flying. 
Through frosty hilis the Jonrney lay, 

On foot the way was plying. 

Poor slip-shod giddy Pegasus 

Was but a sorry walker ; 
To Vulcan then ApoHo goes, 

To get a frosty calker. 

Obliging Vulcan fell to work, 
Threw by his coat and bonnet. 

And did Sol's business in a crack ; 
Sol paid him with a sonnet. 

Ye Vulcan's sons of Waulockhead, 

Pity ray sad disaster : 
My Pegasus is poorly shod— 

I'll pay you like my master. 

TO MISS FONTENELLE, 

ON SEEING HER IN A FAVOURITE CHARACTEB. 

Sweet naivete of feature. 

Simple, wild, enchanting elf, 
Not to thee, but thanks to Nature, 

Thou art acting but thyself. 

Were thou awkward, stiff, affected, 
Spurning nature, torturing art. 

Loves and graces all rejected. 
Then indeed thou d'st act a part. 

EXCISEMEN UNIVERSAL. 

WRITTEN ON A WINDOW.*^' 

Tb men of wit and wealth, why all this sneering 

*Gftlnst poor excisemen ? give the cause a hear- 
ing. 

What are your landlords' rent-rolls ?— taxing 
ledgers : 

What premiers? what even monarchs? mighty 
gangers : 

Kay, what are priests, those seeming godly wise 
men? 

ON JESSY LEWARS.2" 
Talk not to me of savages 

From Afrlc's burning sun, 
No savage e'er could rend my heart. 

As, Jessy, thon hast done. 



But Jessy's lovely hand in mine, 

A mutual faith to plight. 
Not even to view the heavenly choir 

Would be so blest a sight. 

TOAST TO THE SAME.«» 

Fill me with the rosy wine, 
Call a toast— a toast divine ; 
Give the Poet's darling flame, 
Lovely Jessy be the name ; 
Then thon may est freely boast 
Thou hast given a peerless toast. 

EPITAPH ON THE SAME.»« 

Sat, sages, what's the charm on earth 

Can turn death's dart aside ? 
It is not purity and worm. 

Else Jessy had not died. 

TO THE~SAME. 

But rarely seen since Nature's birth. 

The natives of the sky ; 
Yet still one seraph's left on earth. 

For Jessy did not die. 

GRACES BEFORE MEAT. 

Some hae meat and canna eat. 
And some would eat that want It ; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thanklt. 

On Thon, In whom we live and move. 
Who mad'st the sea and shore; 

Thy goodness constantly we prove. 
And grateful would adore. 

And if It please thee, Pow'r above. 
Still grant us, with such store, 

Tlie friend we trust, the fair we love. 
And we desire no more. 

ON A HENPECK'D~COUNTRY SQUIRE. 

As father Adam first was fool'd, 
A case that's still too common. 

Here lies a man a woman rul'd— 
The devil rnl'd the woman. 

ON John" dove, 

innkeeper, uacchline. 

Here lies .Johnny Pldgeon; 
What was his reUgion / 

Wha e'er desires to ken. 
To some other warl' 
Mann follow the carl, 

For here Johnny Pldgeon bad nane ! 

Strong ale was ablution. 
Small beer, persecution, 

A dram was memento mori; 
But a full flowing bowl 
Was the joy of his soul. 

And port was ^lestlal glory. 

on"wat. 

Sic a reptile was Wat, 

Sic a miscreant slave. 
That the very worms diimn'd him, 

When laid In his grave. 
** In his flesh there s a famine," 

A starv'd reptile cries ; 
*• And his heart is rank poison," 

Another replies. 

ON A SCHOOLMASTER. 

in GLEISH PARISH, FIPESHIRE. 

Here lie Willie Michie's banes, 
Oh Satan ! when ye tak him, 

Gio him the schoolln' of your weans ^ 
For clever dells he'll mak 'em ! 
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BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



ON MB. W. CRUIKSHANKS. 

HoNOT Will's to Heitven caiM, 
And mont- ilmlf lament him ; 

His faults they a* In Latin tar, 
In Engllsb uane 4*er kent theiXL 

FOR WILLIAM NICOL. 
Tb maggots, feed on Nicol's brain, 

For few sic feasts yon^e g6tten ; 
Ton've got a prl2e o^ Willie'^ tieart, 

For dell a mt o't's rotten. 



ON W- 



Btop tbief 1 dame Nature cried to Peatb, 
As wmie drew his latest breath; 
Yon have my tholceii model ta*eo, 
How shall 1 make a foof! again f - 

ON THE SAME. 
Best gently, tart vnon bis breast, 

His chicken hearths so tender ;*^ 
Bat rear huge catties on his bead, 

His skoU will prop them under. 

ON OABBIEL RICHARDSON, 
BBBWnt, DUMFKIKS. 

Hbrb Brewer Gabriel's lire's extinct, 
And empty all his barrels { 

He's blest— tr as he brew 'd the drink- 
In upright, honest mmtds. 

ON JOHN BUSHBY, 

InUTEB, DtHTBIEd. 

BCRB^lIes John Bnshby, honest man ! 
Cheat Mm, Devil, 1| you can. 



ON THE POET'S DAUGHTEB. 

Hbbe llet # rof e, a budding rose. 

Blasted before Its bloom , 
Whose Imiocence did sweets disclose 

BeyoM that flower's perfume. 

To those who for her loss are grlev'd. 

This consolation's given- 
She's from a world of woe rellev'd, 
And blooms a rose in heaveo. 



ON A PICTURE 

XSFBSSXNTmd JACOB'S DBBAX. 

Dkab , I'll gle yon some adVloe, 

You'll tak It no uodvll t 
Yon shonldna paint at angels mair, 

But try and paint pe devili. 

Topalnt an angel's kittle wark, 
wr anld Nick there's less danger ; 

You'll easy drtfw a tfrel-kent face, 
But no Me weel a^tranger. 



THE LA.SS O' BALLOCHMYLE. 
T^e— "Miss Forbes' Farewell tb Banff. 

•TWAS even— the dewy fields were green, 

On every blade the pearlies hang ; 
The zephyr want on''d round the bean. 

And bore its fragrant sweets alang: 
Ik ev'ry glen the mavis sang. 

All nature llst'nlng seem'd the while. 
Except where greenwood echoes rang^ 

Amang the braes o* Banochmyle. 

With careless step I onward stray'd, 
My heart relolc'd in nature'e Joy, 

When, musing In a lonely glade, 
A maiden fair I chanc'd to spy ; 



Her look was like the morning's eye. 
Her air like nature's vernal smiiOf 

Perfection whisper'd, passing by, 
Behold thd lasso* BaHocbmyte t 

Fair is the mom In flow'ry May, 

And sweet is night in autumn mild; 
When roving thro' the garden gay. 

Or wand'ring In the lonely wild: 
But woman. Nature's darling child ! 

There all her charms she does compU ; 
Ev'n there her other works are foird 

By the bonnie lass o' Ballochmyle.' 

Oh, had she been a country maid. 

And 1 the happy country swain! • 

Tho' shelter'd in the lowest shed 

That ever rose on Scotland's p^in. 
Thro' weary winter's Wind «id raiA ; 

With Joy, with rapture, I would toil ; 
And nightly to my bosom strain 

The bcnmie lass o' Balloehmyle. 

Then pride might climb the slipp'rv steep. 

Where fame and honours lofty shine ; 
And thirst of gold mif^t tempt the deep. 

Or downward seek the Indian mine ; 
Gfve tne the cot below the pine, ' 

To tend the floeks, or tin the soil. 
And ev'ry day have Joys divine 

With the bonnie l^ss o' Ballochmyle. 



ON A YOUNG LADY.Ml 

BBBIDINQ ON THE BANKS OF THE SUAfX BITBB 
DEVON, IN GLACE3((ANNANSHIBE, BUT WHOSB 
INFANT TEABS WERE Sf ENT IN ATRSHIRB. 

Air—'' The Pretty Milkmaid." 

How pleasant the banks of tho clear-winding 
I)evon, 
With green-spreading bushes, and flowers 
blooming fair I 
But the bonniest flower on the banks of tbe 
Devon, 
Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 

Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower. 
In the gay rosy mor^ as It bathes in the dew ! 

And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower. 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew. 

Oh, 8P&i*e the dear blossom, ye orient breezes, 
With chill hoary wing as ye usher the dawn! 

And far be thou distant, thou reptile that selzest 
The verdure and pride of tbe garden and lawn I 

Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies. 
And England triumphant display her proud 
rose ; 

A fairer than either adorns the green valleys 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows. 



CASTLE-GORDON. 

T'ttiw—" Morag." 

Stbsahs that glide In orient plains 
Never bound by winter's chains ; 
Glowing here on golden-sands. 
There commlx'd with foulest stains 
From Tyranny's empurpled bands ; 
These, their richly-gleaming waves, 
I leave to tyrants and their slaves ; 
Give me the stream that sweetly laves 
The banks by Castle-Gordon. 

Spicy forests, ever gay, 
shading from the burning ray 
Hapless wretches sold to toil. 
Or the ruthless native's way. 
Bent on slaughter, blood, and spoil; 
Woods that ever vef dant wave, 
I leave the tyrant and the slave ; 
Give me the groves that lofty brave 
The storms^ uy Castle-Gordon. 



Hbe lOiiiiU uu Mreu. paun Ui* Boot ; 
LUa'9 poor il» lit mDiingnva. . 

Bj bonnlB CullB-GordoiL 

PABEWELL TO AUtantRE. 

Bonnie Doon. MB sw«el at glaomla', 

Faro IheB weel, twlors I gang ! 
Bonnie Doon, wtuire, early niHmln', 

SiresU that mem'rr ne'er gftainTne 



DeiefvMitie proudest wreaih dcpariei] beroee 

ItonbtwIba'bilaliuHin* - 
Yonr UboirillMI wtth IlKeHIBI err. 

Awake at laiE tli' imautlrlnir niwer t 
At from tlw Sit. with ihiiDdtrl^coiine, 

Tha snowvniln nrokea along, 
Wlib donMliit ipaed una gatlHiIng ferae, 
nil deep It craiHlog whclma Uio cottage In Itie 



le darand ii0n'> tHa hoar, 



^'W^^' 



Let blm luUuii mel ' 

Lar the proadiuiitperilon^ 
l^anEs mil In everv foe I 
llben/'elDeieirliKv; 
LeiiuUO.ormEl 



•ir slar ann tut oaw wit J 
saidlib Ilea u( oelUiB ODU 
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BURNS' l»OE'nCAL WORKS. 



She fell, but fell with spirit trnly Roman, 

To glnt the vengeance of a rival woman ; 

A woman— though the phase raav seem nncivil— 

As able and as cruel as the Devil ! 

One Douglas lives in Home's immortal page* 

But Douglasses were heroes every age : 

And though your fathers, prodigal of life, 

A Douglas foilow'd to the martial strife. 

Perhaps, if bowls row right, and Right succeeds, 

Ye yet may follow where a Douglas leads ! 

As ye hae generous done, if a* the land 
Would talie the Muses' servants by the hand ; 
Hot only hear, but patronise, befriend them. 
And where ye justly can commend, commend 

them: 
And aiblins when they winna stand the test. 
Wink hard, and say the follcs hae done their 

best! 
Would a' the land do this, then Fli be caution 
Ye'll soon hae poets o' the Scottish nation 
Will gar Fame Dlaw nntil her trumpet cracic, 
And warsie Time and lay him on his bacli ! 

For us, and for our stage, should ony spier 
** Whase aught thae chiels maks a' this bustle 

here?' 
My best leg foremost, I'll set up my brow, 
We have the honour to belong to you ! 
We're your ain bairns, e'en guide us as ye like, 
But, liKe good mithers, shore before ye strike. 
And gratefu' still I hope ye'll ever find us, 
For a^ the patronage and melkle kindness 
We've got frae a* professions, sets, and ranks ; 
God he^p us! were but poor — yc'se get but 

thanks. 



EXTEMPORE IN THE COURT OF SESSION. 
IVow-" KiUiecrankle." 

LORD ADVOCATE. 

He clenched his pamphlets In his fist. 

He quoted and he hinted. 
Till in a declaraation-mist, 

His argument he tint it : 
He gapfed for't, he graiptd for't. 

He fand it was awa', roan ; 
But what his common sense came short 

Ho eked it out wi' law, man. 

MR. RRSKINE. 

Collected, Harry stood a wee, ' 

Then open'd out his arm, man •• 
His lordship sat wi' mefu' e'e, 

And eyed the gathering storm, man; 
Like wind-driven hail, it did assail, 

Or torrents owre a linn, man ; 
The Bench sae wise, lift up their eyes, 

llalf-wankened with the din, man. 



TRAGIC FRAGMENT. 

In my early years, nothing less would serve me 
than courting the tragic Muse. I was, I think, 
about eighteen or nineteen when I sketched 
the outlines of a tragedy, forsooth; but the 
bursting of a cloud of family misfortunes, 
which had for some time threatened us, pre- 
vented my farther progress. In those days, I 
never wrote down anything; so, except a 
speech or two, the wnole has escaped my 
memory. The following, which I most dis- 
tinctly remember, was an exclamation from a 
great character— great in occasional instances 
of. generosity, and daring at times in viilanles. 
He is supposed to meet with a child of misery, 
and exclaims to himself :—B. 

** All devil as I am, a damnM wretch, 
A harden'd, stubborn, nnrepenting villain, 
Still my heart melts at human wretchedness ; 
And with sincere though unavailing sighs 
I view the helpless children of distress. 



With tears indignant I liehold th* oppressor 
Rejoicing in the honest man's destruction. 
Whose nnsubmltting heart was all his crime. 
Even you, ye helpless crew, I pity you; 
Ye, whom the seeming good think sin to pity: 
Ye poor, despised, abandon'd vagabonds. 
Whom vice, as usual, has turned o'er to ndo. 
Oh, but for kind, thongh ill-requited frieDda, 
I had been driven forth like yoa forlorn. 
The most detested worthless wretch among 
you!" 



ROBERT BURNS' ANSWER. 
To Thomas Walker, Ochiltree, tailor, who 

HAD WRITTEN BURNS A STRONO LBTTEB OF SI- 
1ION8TRAMCE. 

What ails ye now, ye lousy bitch. 
To thresh my back at sic a pitch ? 
Losh man ! hae mercy wi' your natch, 

Your bodkin's bauld, 
I didna suffer half sae much 

Frae Daddy Anld. 

What though at times, when I grow crease, 
I gie their wames a random ponse, 
Is that enough for you to souso 

Your servant sae ? 
Gae mind your seam, ye prlck-the-lonse! 

And Jag the flae. 

King David, o' poetic brief. 

Wrought 'mang the lasses sic mischief, 

As flUM his after life wl' grief 

And liloody rants. 
And yet he's rank'd amang tne chief 

O' langsyne saunts. 

And maybe Tam, for a* my cants, • 

My wicked rhymes, and drucken rants, 
I'll gle aula cloven Clooty's haunts 

An nnco slip yet. 
And snugly sit amang the saunte. 

At Davie's hip yet. 

But fegs, the Session says I maun 
Gae fa* upon anither plan. 
Than garrin lasses coup the cran 

Clean heels owre body, 
And fairly thole their mither's ban. 

Afore the howdy. 

Tills leads me on to tell for sport 
How 1 did wl' the Session sort— 
Auld CUnknm at the Inner Port 

Cried three times, ** Robin! 
Come hither lad, and answer for't, 

Ye're blamed for Jobbin'.'* 

WI' pinch I put a Sunday's face on. 
And snooved awa' before the Session— 
I made an open fair confession, 

I scom'd to lie ; 
And syne Mess John, beyond expression. 

Fell foul o' me. 

A fornicator loun he call'd me. 

And said my fant frae bliss expell'd me j 

I own'd the tale was true he tell'd me ; 

" But what the raaUer," 
Quo' I, " I fear, unless ye geid rac, 

I'll ne'er be better." 

" Geld you 1" quo' he, " and what for no? 
If that your right hand, leg, or toe. 
Should ever prove vour spYitual foe, 

You should remember 
To cut f '^ aff, and what for no 

Your dearest member? 

"Na. na," quo I, "I'm no for that. 
Gelding's nae better than It's ca't, 
I'd rather suffer for my fnu't, 
, . A hearty flewit. 

As fair owre hip as ye can draw't. 

Though I should nie It. 



VERSES ADDRESSED TO J. KANKIIIE 
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** Or gin ye like to end the bother, 
To please ns a'. I've just ae ither; 
Wheu next ^vi yon lasa I forgather. 

Whatever betide it, 
rufranklj gi*e her't a' theglther. 

And let her gaide it." 

But, sir, this pleased them warst ava. 
And therefore, Tarn, when that 1 saw, 
I said, " Gude-nlght," and cam awa'. 

And left the Session; 
1 saw they were resolvfed a' 

On my oppression. 

THE POET'S WELCOME TO HIS ILLEGITI- 
MATE CHILD.242 

Thou*8 welcome, wean ! mishanter fa' mo, 
If onght of thee, or of thy mammy. 
Shall ever danton roe, or awe me. 

My sweet wee lady. 
Or if I blush when then shalt ca' me 

Tit-ta, or daddy. 

Wee image of my bonnle Betty, 
I fatherly will kiss and daut thee, 
As dear and near my heart I set thee, 

Wi' as gnde will. 
As a* the priests had seen me get thee 

That's out <r hell. 

What though they ca' me fornicator. 
And tease ray name in kintra clatter : 
The mair they talk I'm kent the better. 

E'en let them clash : 
An anld wife's tongue's a feckles matter 

To gie ane fash. 

Sweet frnit o' mony a merry dint. 

My f nnny toil is now a' tint, 

Sin* thou came to the world asklent. 

Which fools may 8C0£f at ; 
In noT last plack thy part's be in't— 

The better half o't. 

And if thon he what I would hae thee, 
And tak the counsel I shall gie thee, 
A lovln' father I'U be to thee. 

If thou be spared : 
Throagh all thy childish years I'll e'e tbee, 

And think't weel wared. 

Oade grrant that thon may aye inherit 
Thy mither's person, grace, and merit, 
And thy poor worthless daddy's spirit. 

Without his falllns ; 
Twill please me mair to hear and scet, 

Than stockit mailins. 

VERSES 

ADDSBaSKD TO THS LANDLADT OF THE INK AT 

BOSUN. 

Mt blessings on yon, sonsy wife ; 

I ne'er was here before ; 
Ton've gi'en ns walth for horn and knife, 

Nae heart could wish for more. 

Heaven keep yon free frae care and strife ; 

Till far ayont fourscore ; 
And while I toddle on through life, 

m ne'er gang by your door 

TO A MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, 
nmrnia him to attend a masonic anniysb- 

SABT meeting. 

Fbidat first's the day appointed, 
By our Right Worshipful anointed. 

To hold our grand procession : 
To get a blaud o' Johnie's morals. 
And taste a swatch o* Manson's barrals, 

r the way of our profession. 
Our Master and the Brotherhood 

Wad a' be glad to see you ; 

For me 1 woold be mair than prouc^ 



To share the mercies wi' yon. 
If death then, wi' scaith then. 

Some mortal heart is hechtin', 
inform him, and storm him.^^ 
Tliat Saturday ye'il fecht him. 

Kobebt Bubns. 
LINES 

WKITI'IUI ON A WINDOW OP THE GLOBE TAVEBN, 
DI7MFBIES. 

The graybeurd, old Wisdom, may boast of his 
treasures. 
Give me with gay Folly to live ; 
I grant him his calm-blooded, time-settled plea- 
sures, 
But Folly has raptures to give. 

LINES ON STIRLING. 

WBITTEN ON A WINDOW IN WINOATE'S INN THEBB. 

Hbeb Stuarts once in glory reign'd. 
And laws for Scotia's weel ordain'd : 
But now unroof 'd their palace stands. 
Their sceptre's sway'd by foreign hands. 
The Stnarts' native race is gone ! 
A race outlandish flUs their throne— 
An Idiot race, to honour lost : 
Who know them best, despise them most. 

Boms, who was then a zealous Jacobite, being 
reproved by a friend for the above lines, 
replied, '* 1 shall reprove myself ; " and imme- 
diately wrote the following Unes on the same 
pane:— 

THE REPROOF. 
Rash mortal, and slanderous poet, thy name 
Shall no longer appear in the records of fame; 
Dost not know that old Mansfield, who writes 

like the Bible, 
Says that the more 'tis a truth, sir, the more 'tis 

a libel? 

REPLY TO A GENTLEMAN, 
WHO ASKED IF HE WOULD LIKE TO BE A 80LDIEB' 

I MuBDBB hate, by flood or field, ^ 
Though glory's name may screen ns ; 

In wars at hame I'll spend my blood, 
Life-giving wars of Venus. 

The dieties that I adore. 

Are social peace and plenty; 
I'm better pleased to make one more, 

Than be the death o' twenty 

REPLY TO A CLERGYMAN 

WHO WBOTE A POETICAL PHILIPPIC AGAINST THE 
FOBEGOINO LINES ON STIELING. 

LiatE JEsop's lion. Bums say», ** Sore I feel 
All others' scorn— but damn that ass's heel." 



THE BOOK WORMS. 
Thbouoh and through the inspired leav^, 

Ye maggots, make your windings ; 
But, oh! respect his lordship s taste, 

And spare nls golden bindings ! 

VERSES ADDRESSED TO J. RANKINE, 

ON HIS WBITING TO THE POET THAT A GIRL IN 
THAT PART OF THE COUNTRY WAS WITH CHIU> 
BT HIM. 

I AM a keeper of the law 

In some sma' points, although not a* ; 

Some people tell me gin I fa , 

Ae way or ither ; 
The breaking of a point, though sma', 
' IJreaKs a' tfteglther 
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I hM been in for't anee or twice. 
And yrUm fay O'er fttf for thrive, 
Tet oeV^ xmt with tbht iiirprtse 
^ ^^ Tfait broKe mr rest, 

3nt how a nimour*s Hke to rise, 

A wlraap'8 1* the nest. 



ON KOBERT RIDDEL, ESQ. 

To Riddel, much lamented man. 

This iyled cot was dear ; 
Reader, dost value matchless worth ? 

This iTled cot revere. 

ON A PERSON NICKNAMED MARQUIS, 

WHO DE8IBBI> BUBNS TO WBITE AN EPIIlArH FOB 

HIM. 

Herb lies a mock Marquis, whose titles were 

shamm*d; 
U ever he rise, it will be to be d— -d. 

ON SIR DAVID ^lAXWELJj, 

BLB88 the Redeemer, Cardoness, 
With ffratefal lilted eyes, " 

Who said that not the'sodi alone, 
But body too, most rise t 

Forbad he said, 'The eOnt alone 
From death I will deliver;' 

Alas, ala^, O Cardoness ! 
. Then then hadst slept for ever! 

ON A SUICIDE. 

Eastb*d np here Ilea an fisp o* hell, 

Flaated bj Satan's dibble- 
Poor tlUy wretch, he'sd— d hlmsel*. 

To save the liord the trouble. 

OH, SAW YE MY DEARIE? 

Tune—^' Eppie Macnab.** 

Oh, saw ye my dearie, my Eppie M*Nab? 
Oh, saw ye my 4^arie, my Epbie M'Nab ? 
8be^ 4own in theyard, she's Usshig the lalrd, 
She winna come name to her afh Jock Rab.' 
Oh, come thy ways to me,' my Bpple MrNab ! 
Oh, come thy ways to nro, my JEIppie M'Nab; 
Whate'er then hast done, be it late, be it aoen 
Thou's welcome again to thy ain lock ttU>. 

What says she, my dearie, my Eppie M*Kab? 
What says she, my dearie, my Eppie M'Nab ? 
She lets thee to wx>t, that she has thee fonrot. 
And for ever disowns thee, her own Jock Rab 
Oh, had I ne'er seen thee, my Eppie M'Nab ! 
Oh, had I ne'er seen thee, my Eppie M'Nab ! 
As light as the aTr, and fanse as tndnSi fair. 
Vhoirt broken ttie heart o* thy ain Joek Aao. 

MERRY PAE I BEEN TEETHIN' A 
HECKLE. ^ - '' * 
7Vm«— " Lord Breadalbane's March." 
Or, merry hae 1 tst€t teetMn' a heckle. 

And merry hae I been 8h{^lin' a spoon ; 
Oh, merry hae I been clontin' a Kettle, 

And kissin* my Katie when a* was done. 
Oh, a' the lang day I ca' at my hammer, 
And a' the lang day 1 whistle and sing, 
A' the Jang day 1 cuddle my kimmer. 
And a* the lang night am as happy's a king. 

Bitter in dool 1 Ucklt my winnins. 

O' marrying Bess, to gle her a Slave : 
Blest be the hour she cooVd in her linens. 

And blithe be the bird that sings on her grave. 
Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie, 

And come to my arms and kiss ne againl 
Drunken or sober, here's to thee Katie! 

And blest be the day I did It again. 



BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 

OUR THRI8SLES FLOURISH'D. 
2Vme— f* Awa', Whigs, awa*." 

CHORUd. 

AWA', Whigs, awa*! 

Awa', Whigs, awa'! 
Ye're but a pack of traitor lonns, 

Ye'll do no good at a'. 



Our thrissles floorish'd fresh and fair, 
Our bonnle bloom'd our roses ; 

But Whlffs came like a frost in Jnne, 
And wither d a' our posies. 

Onr ancient crown's fa'n in the dust— 
Dell blind them wi' the stonr o't. 

And write their name in his blaek beak, 
Wha gae the Whigs the poWer o't. 

Onr sad decay in Chnrch and State 

Surpasses my descriving; 
The Whigs came o'er us for a curse. 

And we hae done wi* thriving. 

Grim Vengeance long has taen a nap, 
But we may see hJm wauken ; 

Gnde help the day when royal heads 
Are hunted Ifte a mankin! 



OH, GUDE ALE COMES. 

Oh, gnde ale comes and gnde ale goes, 
Gnae ale gars me sell my hose. 
Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon, 
Gnde ale keeps my heart aboon 
I had sax owsen in a plough. 
They drew a' weel enengh ; 
I seU'd them a' just ane by ane, 
Gnde ale keeps my heart abo(m. 

Gude ale keeps me bare and busy. 
Gars me moopwl* the servant nhizie, 
Bland I' the stool wtien I hae done, 
Gnde ale keeps my heart aboon. 
Oh, gude ate comes and gude ale goes, 
Gnde ale gars me sell my hose. 
Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon, 
Gnde ale keeps my heart aboon. 

^AMIE, CO^E TRY ME. 
2Tw«e— " Jamie, cwne try me.'? 

chorus. 

jAinE, come try me, 
Jamie, come try me ; 
If thou wotild win my love, 
Jamie, come try me. 

If thon should ask my love. 

Could 1 deny thee f 
If thou would win my love, 

Jamie, come try me. 

If thou shonld kiss me, love 
- Wha could espy thee ? 
If thou wad be iny loVe, 
Jamie, comd try me.^ 



THERE'S NEWS, LASSS8, 2fEWB. 

Thbrr's news, lasses, nai#s, 

Gnid news I've to tell, 
There's a boalftf o' lads 

Come to onr town to selL 

The wean wants a cradle. 
And the cradle wants a cod : 

And I'll no gang to my bed 
Until I get a nod. 

Father, qno' she, mither, quo' she* 

J>o what ye can, 
I'll no gang to my bed, 

1^11 1 get a man. 



1 hae u tali a crelt lig 
A4 iBBOe o' ^Ird eud suina; 



4luD bltUT blMs.ilu IrtHt, 
And In the lulrt and drearj iritl 
■me hills and Blena ure lost. 

Tlut drifted Va tU hUl, 



& OALLAHT QAV. 



BnonDtbee, deariG, borond tiiee, dcarlo, 
And (ih. lu be lying bcjond Ihee ; 

I^U'i IsM In tba bed bejondlhee 1 

But the pride al Ibe spiUig la Ibe Cralgle^i 
Can jleld i^ ma nolblag boL soti»w. 

I am the ipreadlDi leiyu uut ag^e^^ 
1 hear the olid Slidi flOpZi;; 
WiUecaramj-liearllllvcitiging' 

I He tbce Bracein" ilHIght. and UI], 
Bat Ob. vha^'wlll mv tomiiiins )», 

UtbonrofaielhjJDbiinlel 
Td MS [bee In anllhar-t arma. 

uy, than lo'OB uaoa before^e; 
And a' mj daja o' life 1o c^me 
I'll gialefnlly adore thee. 

MI HEART WAS ANCE. 

M-r besrt wu anoe aa Mflbe and IrB* 

Bu gart nie cbange in; iang 



to watp a plaldlD' irab ; 



VhoSlVga' a .»K "' 



IhlmWempila'.'' 
The tailor 'lell thnnib ttie bed, tUmblei and a'. 



Thonah mpuntalns rls«, and daMft) iibwl, 
Tet dearer than mj daathleu aool, 



UT HAKItr WA8 A UALLAMT OAT. 



Fa' >tSii!T"tn>3a luan^tlMD 1 
Bnt now he'* banlih'd nr wniy, 

I Mrm'e*down"ml''Brcel mrob, 
And aja 1 wl»b him Mcfc again. 
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on, were some villains haligit high. 
And ilka body had their ain ! 

Then I might seethe joyfu' sight. 
My Highland Harry bacit again. 

THE GOWDEN LOCKS OB" ANNA. 
Tune— ''Batika of Banna/' 

Yestereen, I had a pint o' wine, 

A place where body saw na' ; 
Yestreen lay on this breast o' mine 

The gowden locks of Anna. 
The hungry Jew in wilderness. 

Rejoicing o'er his manna, 
Was naething to my hiuny bliss. 

Upon the lips of Anna. 

Ye monarchs, tak the east and west, 

Frae Indus to Savannah ; 
Gie me within my straining grasp 

The melting form of Annaf 
There I'll despise imperial charms. 

An Empress or Sultana, 
While dying raptures, !n her arms, 

I give and take with Anna ! 

Awa', thou flaunting god o' day ! 

Awa', thou pale Diana ! 
lik star gae hide thy twinkling ray 

When I'm to meet my Anna! 
Come, in thy raven plumage, Night, 

Snn, morn, and stars withdraw a' : 
And bring an angel pen to write 

My transports wi' my Anna I 

WEABY FA' YOU, DUNCAN GEAY. 

iPiwe— "Duncan Gray." 
Weart fa' yon, Duncan Gray— 

Ha, ha, the girdin' o't ! 
Wae gae by you, Duncan Gray— 

Ha, ha, the girdin' o't ! 
WTien a" the lave gae to their play. 

Then I maun sit the lee-lang day,. 
And Jog the cradle wi' my tae. 

And a' for the girdin' o'^t. 

Bonnie was the Lammas moon— 

Ha, ha, th6 girdin' o't ! 
Glowrln' a' the hills aboon— 

Ha, ha, the girdin' o't ! 
The girdin' hrak, the beast cam down, 

I tint ray cnrch, and baith my shoon; 
Ahl Duncan, ye're an unco loon— 

Wae on the bad girdin' o't ! 

BiU, Duncan, gin ve'U keep your aith- 

Ha, ha, the girdin' o't ! 
I'se bless you wi' my hindmost breath— 

Ha, ha, the cirdin^ o't I 
Duncan, ye'll keep your aith. 
The beast again can bear us baith. 
And auld Mess John will mend the skaith. 

And clout the bad girdin' o't 

MY HOGGIB. 
Tune—"^ What wiU I do gin my Hoggie die ?" 

What will 1 do gin my hoggie die ? 

My joy, my pride, my hoggie ? 
My only beast, I had nae mae. 

And vow, bnt I was voggie I 

The lee-lang night we watch'd the fanld, 
lie and my falthfu' doggie ; . 

We heard nought but the roaring linn, 
Amang the braes sae scroggie. 

^mL***2,^J?^_^L'^^*J^^ '?■*« the castle wa' 



fttJRNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



he IdiUfiKJi 
I tficT replied 



When day did daw, and cocks did craw. 
The morning it was foggy ; 
lAn unco ^yke lap o'er the dyke, 
^jorc And maist has killed my hoggie. 

AE FOND KISS.2M 
Tune—'' Rory DaU's Port.'' 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, and then for ever! 
Deep In heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans m wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him 
While the Star of Hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu' twinkle lights me : 
Dark despair around benights me. 

I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nancy ; 
' And to see her, was to love her ; 

Love hut her, and tove for ever. 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 
' We had ne'er been broken-Iiearted. 

Faro-thee-wcel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest t 
Thine be liica joy and treasure. 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 
Ae fareweel, alas ! for ever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 

HAD I THE WYTE! 
2Y«n«— "Had I the wyte !— she bode me.'* 
Had I the wyte, had I the wyte. 

Had I the wyte ?— she bade me : 
She watch'd me by the hie-gate side. 

And up the loan she shaVd me ; 
And when I wadna venture in, 

A coward loon she ca'd me : 
Had Kirk and State been in the gate, 

I'd lighted when she bade me 

Sae craftily she took me ben. 

And bade me make nae clatter; 
*^For ourramgunshoch glum gudeman 

Is out and owre the water :'^ 
Whae'er shall say I wanted grace 

When I did kiss and dwat her, 
Let him be planted in my place, 

Syne say 1 was the fanter. 

Could I for shame, could I for shune, 

Could I for shame refuse her? 
And wadna manhood been to blame, 

Had I unkindly used her ? 
He claw'd her wi' the riplin'-kame. 

And blue and bluldy bruised her ; 
When sic a husband was frae hame. 

What wife bnt had excused her? 

I dlghted aye her e'en sae blue. 

And bann'd the cruel randy ; 
And, weel I wat, her willing mott' 

Was e'en like sugar-candy. 
A gloamin'-shot it was I trow, 

I lighted on the Monday ; 
But I came through the Tysday's dew. 

To wanton Wiliie's brandy. 

THE BAIRNS GAT OUT. 

Tune—*' The Denks dang o'er my Daddle." 
The bairns gat out wi' an unco shout, 

The denks dang o'er my daddie, 0! 
The fien'-ma-care, quo' the felrie auld wife. 

He was but a paidlln' bodv, O ! 
He paldles out, and he paidles in, 

A.nd he paidles late and ear^, O ! 
This seven lang years I hae laien by his side. 

And he's but a f osionless carlie, O ! 



THE GtJIDWlFE OP 

Oh, hand yoar tongue, my feirle anld wife, 

Oh, hand yoar tongue now, Nansle, O: 
I've seen the day, and sae hae ye, 

Ye wadna been sae donsie, 1 
I've seen the day ye butter'd my brose, 

And cnddied me late and early, O ! 
But downa do's come o*er me now. 

And, oh ! I feel it sairly, O ! 

COCK UP YOUR BEAVER. 
7*ttne~*»Cock up your beaver.'* 

When first my brave Johnnie lad 

Came to this town. 
He had a blue bonnet 

That wanted the crown ; 
But now he has gotten 

A hat and a feather— 
Hey, brave Johnnie lad 

Cock up your beaver ! 

Cock up your beaver. 

And cock it fu' sprnsh. 
We'll over the border 

And i^e them a brush ; 
There's somebody there 

We'll teach better behaviour-- 
Hey brave Johnnie lad. 

Cock up your beaver. 



WHA 18 THAT AT MY BOWER DOOR? 
TVine— " Lass, an' I come near thee." 

Wha is that at my bower-door? 

Oh, wha is that but Findlay. 
Then gae your gate, ye'se no be here I 

Indeed, maun I, quo' Findlay. 
Wliat mak ye, sae like a thief ? 

O come and see, quo' Findlay ; 
Before the mom ye'll work mischief; 

Indeed, will I, quo' Findlay 

1 1 rise and let ye in? 

Let me in, quo' Findlay; 
Ye'll keep me waukln' wl' your din ; 

Indeed will I, quo Findlay. 
In my bower if you should stay ? 

Let me stay quo' Findlay; 
I fear ye'll bide till break o* day ; 

Indeed will I, quo' Findlay. 

Here this night if ye remain ; 

I'll remain, quo' Findlay : 
I dread ye'll learn the gate again; 

Indeed will I, quo' Findlay. 
What may pass within this bower.. 

Let It pass, quo' Findlay ; 
Ye maun conceal till your last hour ; 

Indeed will I, quo' Findlay! 



THE RANTIN' DOG THE DADDIE OT. 

2^«— "East Nook o' Fife." 

Oh, wha my baby clouts will buy? 
Oh, wha will tent me when I cry ? 
Wha will kiss me where I lie ; 
The raiitln' dog the daddle o't. 

Oh, wha will own he did the fau't ? 
Oh, wha will buy the groanln' maut ? 
Oh, wha will tell me how to ca't ? 
The rantln' dog the daddle o't. 

When I mount the creepie chair, 
Wha will sit besides me there? 
Gle me Kob, I'll seek nae malr— 
The rantln' dog the daddie o't. 

Wha will crack to me my lane ? 
Wha will mak me fidgln'^faln ? 
Wha will kiss me o'er again ? 
The rantln' dog the daddie o't. 



WAUCHOPE-HOUSE. Uf 

A FRAGMENT. 
2V«n<— " John Anderson, my Jo." 

One night as I did wander. 

When corn begins to shoot, 
I sat me down to ponder 

Upon an auld tree root : 
Auld Ayr ran by before me. 

And blcker'd to the seas; 
A cushat crooded o'er me. 

That echoed through the braes. 



OH, LEAVE NOVELS ! 
ri*ne— "Mauchline Belles." 

Oh, leave novels, ye Manchllno belles, 
Ye're safer at your splnnlng-wheel : 

Such witching books are baited hooks 
For rakish rooks, like Rob Mossgiel. 

Your fine Tom Jones and Grandlsons, 
They make your youthful fancies reel ; 

They heat your brains, and fire your veins, 
And then you're prey for Rob Mossgiel. 

Beware a tongue that's smoothly hung, 
A heart that warmly seems to feel; 

That feeling h^art but acts a part— 
'Tis rakish art In Rob Mossgiel. 

The frank address, the soft caress. 
Are worse than polson'd darts of steel; 

The frank address and politesso 
Are all finesse in Rob MossgieL 



THE GUIDWIFE OF WAUCHOPE- 
HOUSE,25« 

TO ROBERT BURNS. 

February^ 1778. 

Mt canty, witty, rhyming ploughman, 

I hafflins doubt it is na true, man, 

Tliat ye between the stilts were bred, 

Wr ploughmen school'd, wl' ploughmen fed ; 

I doubt It salr, ye've drawn your Knowledge 

Either frae grammar-school or college, 

Onld troth, your saul and body baith 

Ware better fed, I'd gle my afth. 

Than theirs, wha sup sour-milk and parritcb. 

And bummii through the Single Carritch. 

Wha ever heard the ploughman speak 

Could tell glf Homer was a Greek? 

He'd fiee as soon upon a cudgel, 

As get a single li(ie of Virgil. 

And then sae slee ye crack your jokes 

On Willie Pitt and Charlie Fox: 

Our great men a' sae weel descrlve. 

And how to gar the nation thrive, 

Ane malst wad swear ye dwelt amang them, 

And as ye saw them, sae ye sang them. 

But be ye ploughman, be ye peer. 

Ye are a funny blade, I swear: 

And though the cauld f 111 can bide. 

Yet twenty miles, and malr, I'd ride. 

O'er moss, and muir, and never grumble. 

Though my anld yad should gle a stumble. 

To crack a winter night wl' thee. 

And hear thy sangs and sonnets slo^. 

A iniid saut herring and a cake, 

Wl* sic a chlel, a feast wad make ; 

I'd rather scour your reaming yill. 

Or eat o' cheese and bread my fill, 

Than wl' dull lairds on turtle dine. 

And ferlle at their wit and wine. 

Oh, glf I kenn'd but where ye baide, 

I'd send to you a marled plald ; 

•Twad hand your shonthers warm and braw, 

And douse at kirk or market shaw; 

For south as weel as north, my lad, 

A' honest Scotsmen lo'o the maud. 

Right wae tliat we're sae far frae Ither; 

Yet proud I am to ca' ye brither. 

Your most obedient, E. S. 
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nie devil has got tho old wife on his bncic, 
(Hev, and the rne frrows honnte wi' thyme.) 

And, like a poor pedlar, he's carried his pack ; 
(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me is in 
prime.) 

He's carried her hame to his ain hallan-door; 

(Hey, and the rue grows bonnle wi' thjme,) 
Byne oade her gae in, for a b— h and a w— e ; 

(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me is in 
prime.) 

Then straight fte makss flfty, the pick o' his 
band, 
(Hey, and the me grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 
Tnm oat on her gnard in the clap of a hand-: 
(And the thyme it is wither'd, and rno is in 
prime.) 

The carlin gaed throngh them like ony wad 
Dear, 
(Hey, and the rne grows bonnio wi* thyme,) 
lYliae er she gat hands on came near her na 
mair, 
(And tho thyme It is wither'd and me is in 
prime.) 

A reelUt wee devil looks over the wa* ; 

(Hey, and the me grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 
**Oh, help, master, help, or she'll rain as a' ;" 

(And the thyme it is wittver'd, and me is in 
prime.) 

The devil he swore by tho edge o' his knife, 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 

He pitied the man that was tied to a wi^ ; 
(And the thyme it is witlier'd, and me lain 
prime.) 

The devil he swore by the kirk and the bell, 

(Hey; and the rue grows bonnie wi* thyme,) 
He was not in wedlock, thank heaven, bat in 
hell, 
(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me is In 
prime.) 

Then Satan has travelled again wl* his pack ; 

(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wl' thyme,) 
And to her aald husband he's carried her back; 

(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me is in 
prime.) • 

** I hae been a devil the feck o* my life ; 

(Hey and the me grows bonnie wl* thyme,) 
But ne'er was In hell, tin I met wl' a wiio ; '^ 



(And the thyme it 
prime.) 



is wither'd, and me is in 



WHEN ROSY MAY. 
TttM— " Tho gardener wi' his paldle." 
When rosy May comes In wl' flowers. 
To deck her gay green-spreading bowers— 
Ttien busy, busy are hhi honrs— 
Tho gardener wi' his paldle. 

The crystal waters gentiy fa' ; 
The merry birds are lovers a'; 
The Scented breezes round him blaw— 
The gardener wi* his paidle. 

When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare. 
Then thrbugh the dews he maun repair— 
The gardener wi' his paidle. 

When day, expiring in the west, 
Tho curtain draws of Nature s rest, 
Ue flies to her arms he lo'es best— 
The gardener wi' his paidle. 

H EE iTaLOUI 

Time— "The Highland Balon." 
Hbb balou ! my sweet wee Donald, 
Picture o' the great Clanronald; 
Brawllo kens our wanton chief 
Wha got my yoang Highland thief. 



Leeze me on thy bonnie eraigle. 
An thon live, thon'lt steal a nalgie : 
Travel the country through and throngh. 
And bring hame a Carlisle cow. 

Through the Lawlands, o'er tho border, 
Weel, my baby, may thou furder; 
Herry the lonns o' the laigh conntrle, 
Syne to the Highlands hame to me. 

BONNIE PEG. 

As I came in by our gate end. 

As day was waxin' weary; 
Oh, wha cam tripping down the street 

But bonnie Peg, my dearie ! 

Her air sae sweet, and shape complete, 

Wl' nae proportion wanting. 
The Queen o* Xove did never move 

Wi' motion mair enchanting. 

Wi' linked hands we took the sands 

A-down yon winding river ; 
And, oh! that hoar and hroomy bower, 

Can I forget it ever ! 

WEE WILLIE GRAY. 

Web WTUie Gray, and his leather wallet ; 

Peel a willow-wand to be him bouts and jackot ; 

The rose upon the brier will be to hfni tr«aso 

and doublet. 
The rose upon the brier will be to him trouso 

and doablet. 

Wee WlUie Gray, and his leather wallet; 
Twice a lily-flower will be him sark and cravat ; 
Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet. 
Feathers of a flee wad feather ap his bonnet. 

ON TAM THE CHAPMAN.M^ 
As Tam the Chapman, on a day, 
Wi' Death forgather'd by the way, 
Weel pleased, he greets a wight sae famous, 
And Death was nae less pleased wi' Thomas, 
Wha cheerfully lays down the pack. 
And there blaws op a hearty crack: 
His social friendly, honest heart, 
Bae tickled Death, they conkbna part: 
Hae after viewing knives and garters. 
Death takes him hame togl'e him qaarters. 

TOCLARINDA. 

Bbforb I saw Clarinda's face. 
My heart was biythe and oiay. 

Free as the wind, or feather d race 
That hop from spray to spray. 

But now dejected I appear, 

Clarinda proves unkind ; 
I, sighing, drops the silent tear. 

But no relief can find. 

In plainUve notes my tale rehearses 

When 1 the fair have found ; 
On every tree appear my verses 

That to her praise resound. 

Bat she, ungratefnl, shuns my sight, 

My faithful love disdains. 
My vows and tears her scorn excite. 

Another happy reigns. 

Ah, though my looks betray 

1 envy your success. 
Yet love to friendship shall give way— 

I cannot wish It less. 

BRAW LADS OF GALA WATER, 
7Vm<— " Gala Water." 

Braw, braw lads of Gala Water, 

O braw lads of Gala Water: 
I'll kilt my coats aboon my knee, 

And follow my love throngh the water. 
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TO THE GUIDWIFE O' WAUCHOPE-HOUSE. 

Gdidwifb, 
I MIND it weeU In early date. 
When I was beardless, young, and blate, 

And first could thresh the bai'n, 
Or baud a yokin' at the plengh, 
And thoagh forfoughten sau* eneugh, 

Yet nnco proud to learn ; 
When first amang the yellow corn, 

A man I reckoivd was. 
And wi' the lave ilk merry mom 
Coold rank my rig and lass, 
Still shearing, and clearing 

The tither stooked raw, 
Wr daivers and haivers, 
Wearing the day awa\ 

Even then a wish— I mind its power— 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast- 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake. 
Borne usefu plan, or beuk could make, 

Or sing a vang at least, 
The rough bur-ihistle, spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 
1 tum'd the weeder-clips aside. 
And spared the symbol dear : 
No nation, no station. 

My envy e'er could raise: 
A Scot stni, but blot still, 
I knew nae higher praise. 

But still the elements o' sang 

In formless jumble, right and wrang, 

Wild floated in my brain : 
TiU on that hairst I said before 
Mv partner in the merry core. 

She roused the forming strain ; 
I see her yet, the sonsie quean, 

That Ufliited up my jingle. 
Her wltcuiDg smile, her pauky e'ea. 
That rart my heart-strings tingle ; 
I fired. Inspired, 

At every kindling keek^ 
But bashing, and dashing, 
I feared aye to speak. 
Health to the sex I ilk gnid chiel says, 
wr merry dance in winter days. 

And we to shane in common: 
The gust of joy, the balm of woe. 
The saul o' life, the heaven below. 

Is rapture-giving woman. 
Te surly snmphs, who hate the name. 

Be mindf u' o' your mither ; 
She, honest woman, may think shame, 
That ye're connected with her. 
Ye're wae men, ye're nae men. 
That slight the lovoly dears ; 
To shame ye, disclaim ye. 
Ilk honest blrkie swears. 

For you, no bred to barn and byre, 
Wha sweetly tune the Scottish lyre, 

nianks to you for yonr line : 
The marled plaid ye kindly spare. 
By me should grntef nlly beware ; 

^Twad please rae to the nine ; 
I'd be mair vauntie o' my hap, 
Douse hingin' o'er my curple, 
Ulan ony ermine ever lap. 
Or proud Imperial purple. 
Farewell then, lang heal then, 

And plenty be your fa' : 
May losses, and crosses, 
Ke'er at your hallan ca' I 
March, 1787. 

LINES WRITTEN ON A COPY OF THOM- 
SON'S SONGS, 

FRESENTED TO MISS GRAHAM, OF FISTRT. 

Hkrb, where the Scottish Muse immortal lives, 
In iacred strains and timefnl numbers jobi'd, 

Acxiept the gift, though humble he who gives ; -j 
Bku to the tribute of the grateful mina. J 



So may no ruffian-feelin thy breast. 
Discordant jar thv bosom-chords among; 

But Peace attune thy .gentle soul to rest, 
Or Love ecstatic wake his seraph song: 

Or Pity's notes, in luxury of tears. 
As modest Want the tale of woe reveals. 

While conscious Virtue all the strain endears. 
And heaven-born Piety her sanction seals. 

HER DADDIE F.ORBADE. 

ra««— "Jumpin' John." 

Her daddie forbade, her minnie forbade ; 

Forbidden she wadna be4 
She wadna trow't the browst she brew'd 

Wad taste sae bitterile. 

CHORUS. 

The lang lad they ca' Jumpin' John 

Beguiled the bounle lassie ; 
The lang lad they ca' Jumpin' John 

Beguiled the bonnle lassie. 

A cow and a caaf. a yowe and a hauf. 
And thretty gnde sbillin's and threat 

A veragade tocher, a cottar-man s dochter, 
The lass wl' the bonnie black e'e. 

HERE'S HIS HEALTH IN WATER. 

jr««<— "The job of jonmey-^jrork." 

Although my back be at the wa\ 
And though he be the fauter ; 

Although my back be at the wa\ 
Yet here's hb health In water! 

Oh I wae gae by his 'wanion sides, 

So brawlle he could flatter; 
Till for his sake I'm slighted sair, 

And dree the kintra clatter. 

But thou my back be at the wa', 
And though he be the (auter ; 

But though my back be at the wa', 
Yet here's his health in water ! 

THE CARLE OF KELLYBURN BRAES. 

T'wHg— " Kellybum Braes." 

There lived a carle on Kelly burn braes, 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wl' thyme,) 

And he had a wife was the plague o' his days ; 
(And the thyme it is wlther'd, and rue is in 
prime.) 

Ae day as the, carle gaed up the lang glen, 

(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 
He met wl' the devil; says, **How do you 
fen'?" 
(And the thyme it is wlther'd, and rue is in 
prhne.) 

**rve got a bad wife, sir; that's a' my com- 
plaint; . 
(Hey, and the me grows bonnie wl' thyme,) 
For, saving your presence, to her ye're a 

(And the thyme it is wlther'd and rue is in 
paine. 

*•*■ It's neither your stot nor your staig I shall 
crave, 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wl' thyme,) 
But gte me your wife, man, for her I most 
nave ;" 
(And the fhyme it is wlther'd, and nie is in 
prime.) 

"Oh, welcome, most kindly," the blythe carle 
said, 
(Hey, and the nie grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 
" But if ye can match her, ye're waur nor ye'ro 
ca'd ;" 
(And the thyme it is wlther'd, and roe is in 
prime.) 
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The devil has got the old wife on his back, 
(Hey, and the rne grows bonnto wi' thyme.) 

And, fllce a poor pedlar, he's carried his pack; 
(And the thyme it is wither'd, and rue is in 
^me.) 

He*8 carried her hame to his ain liallan-door; 

(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi' thjme,) 
Bjne bade her gae in, for a b— h and a w— e ; 

(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me is in 
prime.) 

Then straight he makss flfty, the pick o' his 
band, 
(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 
Turn out on her guard in the clap of a hand-: 
(And the thyme it is wither'd, and nie is in 
prime.) 

The carlin gaed through them like ony wud 
Dear, 
(Hey, and the rne grows bonnio wi* thyme,) 
Whae'er she gat hands on came near her na 
mair, 
(And the thyme it is wither'd and me is in 
prime.) 

A reelUt wee devil looks over the wa* ; 

(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 
**Oh, help, master, help, or she'll rain us a' ;" 

(And the thyme it is wither'd, and rue is In 
prime.) 

The devil he swore by the edge o" his knife, 
(Hey, and the me grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 

He pitied the man that was tied to a wlto ; 
(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me is in 
prime.) 

The devil he swore by the kirk and the bell, 

(Hey; and the rue grows bonnie wi* thyme,) 
He was not in wedloclc, thank heaven, but in 
hell, 
(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me is in 
prime.) 

Then Sutan has travelled again wi' his pack ; 

(Hey, and the rue grows bonnie wi' thyme,) 
And to her auld husband he's carried her back; 

(And the thyme it is wither'd, and me Is in 
prime.) • 

" I hae been a devil the feck o' my life ; 

(Hey and the me grows bonnie wl* thyme,) 
But ne'er was in heH, tin I met wl" a wife; '^ 

(And the thyme it is wither'd, and rue is in 
prime.) 

WHEN ROSY JLVy. 
Tune—^^ The gardener wi' his paldle." 
When rosy May comes In wl* flowers. 
To deck her gay green-spreading bowers- 
Then busy, busy are his hours— 
The gardener wi' his paldle. 

The crystal waters gently fa* ; 
The tfierry birds are lovers a'; 
The scented breezes roimd him blaw— 
The gardener wi' his paldle. 

When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare. 
Then through the dews he maun repair— 
The gardener wl' his paidie. 

When day, expiring in the west, 
■ The curtain draws of Nature s rest, 
He flies to her arms he lo'es best— 
The gardener wl' his paidie. 

H EE iTaLOU! 

Tt/ne— "The Highland Balou." 
HSE balou ! my sweet wee Donald, 
flcture o' the great Clanronald ; 
BrawUe kens our wanton chief 
Wl|a got my young Highland thief. 



Leeze me on thy bonnie craigl«. 
An thou live, thon'lt steal a naigle ; 
Travel the country through and through. 
And bring hame a Carlisle cow. 

Through the Lawlands, o'er the border, 
Weel, my baby, may thou furder; 
Herry the lonns o' the laigh conntrie. 
Syne to the Highlands hame to me. 

BONNIE PEG. 

As I came in by our gate end. 

As day was waxin' weary; 
Oh, whs cam tripping down the street 

But bonnie Peg, my deaile ! 

Her air sae sweet, and shape complete, 

Wr nae proportion wanting. 
The Queen o' Love did never move 

Wi' motion mair enchanting. 

Wi* linked hands we took the sands 

A-down yon winding river; 
And, oh ! that hour and hroomy bower, 

Can I forget it ever I 

WEE WILLIE GRAY. 

Wbb T^llie Gray, and his leather wallet ; 

Peel a willow-wand to be him bouts and jackot ; 

The rose upon the brier wll! be to httu trouso 

and doublet. 
The rose upon the brier will be to him trouso 

and doublet. 

Wee Willie Gray, and his leather wallet; 
Twice a lily-flower will be him sark and eravat ; 
Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet. 
Feathers of a flee wad feather up his bonnet. 

ON TAM THE CHAPMAN."^ 
As Tam the Chapman, on a day, 
Wi* Death forgather'd by the way, 
Weel pleased, he greets a wight sae famous, 
And Death was nae less pleased wi' Thomas, 
Wha cheerfully lays down the paelc. 
And there blaws iqt a hearty crack: 
His social friendly, honest heart, 
Sae tickled Death, they conld-na part: 
Hae after viewing knives and garters. 
Death takes him hame togi'e him quarters. 

TO CLARINDA. 

Bbforb I saw Clarlnda's face. 
My heart was Wythe and ffAy^ 

Free as the wind, or feather'd race 
That hop from spray to spray. 

But now dejected I appear, 
Clarinda proves unkind ; 
I, sighing, drops the silent tear, 
• But no relief can flnd. 

InplainHve notes my tale rehearses 

When 1 the fair have found ; 
On every tree appear my verses 

That to her praise resound. 

But she, ungrateful, shuns my sight. 

My faithful love disdains. 
My vows and tears her scorn excite. 

Another happy reigns. 

Ah, though my looks betray 

I envy your success. 
Yet love to friendship shall give way— 

I cannot wish it less. 

BRAW LADS OF GALA WATER, 
7Vm«-" Gala Water.** 

Braw, braw lads of Gala Water, 

O braw lads of Gala Water : 
I'll kilt my coats aboon my luiee. 

And follow my love through the water. 
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Sae fair her hair, sae brent her brow, 
8ae bonnie blae her e'en, my dearie ; 

Sae white her teeth, sae white her moa\ 
The mair I kiss she's aye my dearie. 

O'er yon bank and o'er yon brae, 
O'er yon moss amang the heather; 

I'll kilt my coots aboon my knee. 
And follow my love through the water. 

Down amang the broom, the broom, 
Down amang the broom, my dearie. 

The lassie lost a silken snood. 
That cost her many a blirt and blearie. 

COME REDE ME, DAME. 

Cons rede me, dame, come tell me, damOt 
And mane can tell mair truly, 

What colour maun a man be of, 
To love a woman duly ? 

The carlln clew baith up and down. 
And leugh and answer'd ready, 

** I leam'd a sang in Annandale, 
A dark man for my lady. 

** But for a oonntir quean like thee. 
Young lass I tell thee, fairly. 

That wf the white I've made a shift. 
And brown will do fu' rarely. 

"There's melkle love In raven locks. 
The flaxen ne'er grows youden ; 

There's lUss and hause me in the broirn. 
And glory in the gom^den." 

THE DISCREET HINT. 

" Lass, when your mither is frae borne, 

May I but be sae bauld 
As come to your bower-window, 

And creep in frae the cauld ? 
As come to your bower-window. 

And when it's cauld an* wat. 
Warm me in thy fair bosom,— 

Sweet lass, may I do that '/" 

" Yoimg man, gin ye should be sae kind. 

When our guldwife's frae liame. 
As come to my bower-window, 

Whare I am laid mv lane. 
To warm thee in my bosom, 

Tak tent, I'll tell thee what. 
The way to me lies through the kirk :» 

Yoimg man, do ye hear that?" 



TO MR. JOHN KENNEDY. 

Now Kennedy, If foot or horse 

£'cr bring you in by Mauchline Corse, 

Lord, man, there's lasses there wad force 

A hermit's fancy ; 
And down the gate, in faith, they're worse. 

And mair unchancy. 

But, as I'm sayin', please step to Dow's, 
And taste sic gear as Johnnie brews, 
Till some bit cailant bring me news 

That yon are there ; 
And if we dinna haud a bouse 

I'se ne'er drink mair. 

It's no I like to sit and swallow. 
Then like a swine to puke and wallow ; 
But gie me Just a true good fallow, 

Wr right ingine. 
And spunkle ance to make us mellow, 

And then we'll shine. 

Now, If ye're ane o' warld's folk, 
Wha rate the wearer by tho cloak. 
And sident on poverty their Joke, 

Wi' bitter sneer, 
Wi' younofirtendship will I troke. 

Nor cheap nor dear. 



But if, as I'm informed weel. 
Ye hate, as ill's the verra dell, 
The flinty heart that canna feel. 

Come, sir, here's tae yonl 
Hae, there's my haun', I wiss yon weel. 

And gude be wi' you I 

LUCKLESS FORTUNE. 

Oh, raging fortune's withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low, O ! 

Oh, raging fortune's withering blast 
Has mid my leaf full low, Of 

My stem was fair, my bud was green. 
My blossom sweet did blow. Oh ! 

The dew fell fresh, the sun rose mild. 
And made my branches grow, O I 

But luckless fortune's northern storms 

Laid a' my blossoms low, O! 
But luckless fortune's northern storms 

Laid a' my blossoms low, ! 

TIBBIE DUNBAR. 
2Vme-" Johnny M'Glll.'* 

Oh, wilt thou go wi' me. 

Sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 
Oh, wilt thou go wi' me. 

Sweet Tibbie Dunbar? 
Wilt thou ride on a horse, 

Or be drawn in a car. 
Or walk by my side. 

Sweet Tibbie Dunbar ? 

I care na thy daddie. 

His lands and his money, 
I care na thy kin, 

Sae high and sae lordly: 
But say thou wilt hae me 

For better for waur— 
And come in thy coatle. 

Sweet Tibbie Dunbar! 



Oil, WHY THE DEUCE SHOULD I 
REPINE? 

Oh, why the deuce should I repine. 

And be an ill foreboder ? 
I'm twenty-three, and five feet nine— 

I'll go and be a sodger. 

I gat some gear wi meikle care, 

I held it weel thcgither; 
But now it's gane, and something mair— 

I'll go and be a sodger. 

TO THE OWL. 

Sad bird of night! what sorrows call thee forth. 

To vent thy plaints thus in the midnight hour? 
Is it some blast that mthers in the North, 

Thre&t'ning to nip the verdure of thy bower? 

Is it, sad owl ! that Antnmn strips the shade, 
And leaves thee here, nnshelter'd and foriom? 

Or fear that Winter will thy nest invade ? 
Or friendless melancholy bids thee mourn? 

Shut out, lone bird 1 from all the feather'd train. 
To tell thy sorrows to th' unheeding gloom ; 

No friend to pity when thou dost complain, 
Grief all thy tnonght, and solitude thy home. 

Sing on, sad mourner ! I will bless thy strain, 
And, pleased, in sorrow listen to thy song: 

Sing on, sad mourner ! to the night complain. 
While the lone echo wafts thy notes along. 

Is beauty less, when down the glowing cheek, 
Sad, piteous tears in native sorrows fall ? 

Less kind the heart when anguish bids it break? 
Less hapj)y he who lists to pity's call? 
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Ah no. sad owl I nor is thy voice less sweet. 
That sadness tunes it, and that grief is there : 

That string's gay notes, unsltill'd, thou can'st 
repeat; 
That sorrow bids thee to the gloom repair. 

Nor that the treble songsters of the day 
Are quite estranged, sad bird of night ! from 

Nor that the thrush deserts the evening spray, 
When darkness calls tliee from thy reverie. 

From some old tower, thy melancholy dome. 
While the gray walls, and desert solitudes, 

Beturn each note, responsive to the gloom 
Of ivied coverts and surrounding woods ; 

niere hooting, 1 will list more pleased to thee 
Than ever lover to the nightingale : 

Or drooping wretch, oppress' 1 with misery, 
Lending Lis ear to some condoling tale. 



TO MRS. C , 

ON BBCBiyma a work of hamnah uore's. 

Thou flattering mark of friendship kind, 
HtiU may thy pages call to mind 

The dear, the t>eanteous donor : 
Though sweetly female every part. 
Yet such a head, and more the heart. 

Does both the sexes honour. 
She show'd her taste refined and Just 

When she selected thee. 
Yet deviating, own I must, 
For so approving me ; 
But kind still, I mind still. 

The giver in the gift, 
I'll bless her, and wiss her 
A friend above the Lift "s 



WHEN FIRST I CAME TO STEWART KYLE- 
7^7i«— " 1 had a horse, I had nae mair." 

Whbn first I came to Stewart Kyle, 

My mind it was nae steady; 
Where'er I gaed, where'er Trade, 

A mistress still I had aye : 
But when I came roun' by Mauchline town, 

Not dreading any body. 
My heart was caught before I thonght, 

And by a Manchunc lady. 

THE BANKS O DOON. 
FIRST VERSION. 

Tune—** Catherine Ogle." 

Yb flowery banks o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fair ! 
How can yo chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae f u' o' care I 

Tbou'll break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 

That sluffs upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o' the happy days 

When my fause luve was true. 

Thou'U break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 

That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang. 

And wist no' o' my fate. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine, 
• And ilka bird sang o' its luve. 
And sae did I o mine. 

Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Frae a*f Its thorny tree. 
And my fause luver staw the rose. 

But left the thorn wi' me. 



YE HAE LIEN A' WRANG, LASSIE. 

CHORUS. 

Ye hae lien a' wrang, lassie, 

Ye've lien a' wrang ; 
Ye've lien in an unco bed, 

And wi' a fremit man. 

Your rosy cheeks are tum'd sae wan, 
Ye're greener than the grass, lassie ; 

Your coatie's shorter by a span. 
Yet ne'er an inch the less, lassie. 

O lassie, ye hae play'd the fool. 
And ye will feel the scorn, lassie ; 

For aye the brose ye sup at e'en. 
Ye Dock them o'er the morn, lassie. 

Oh, ance ye danced upon the knowes. 

And through the wood ye sang, lassie, 
But in the hurrying o' a bee byke, 
I fear ye've got a stang, lassie. 
Ye nae lien a' wrang, lassie, 

Ye've lien a' wrang, 
Ye've lien in an unco l>ed, 
And wi' a fremit man. 

ON AN EVENING VIEW OF THE RUINS 
OF LINCLUDEN ABBEY. 

Ye holy walls that, still sublime. 
Resist the crumbling touch of time. 
How strongly still your form displays 
The piety of ancient days ; 
As through your ruins, hoar and gray- 
Ruins yet beauteous in decay— 
The silvery moonbeams trembling fly : 
The forms of ages long gone by 
Crowd thick on fancy s wandTing eye. 
And wake the soul to musings high. 
E'en now, as lost in thought profound 
1 view the solemn scene around. 
And, pensive, gaze with wistful eyes. 
The past returns, the present flies ; 
Again the dome, in pristine pride, 
Lifts high its roof, and arches wide. 
That, knit with curious tracery. 
Each Gothic ornament display ; 
The high arch'd windows, painted fair. 
Show many a saint and martyr there. 
As on their slender forms I'd gaze, 
Methinks they brighten to a blaze ! 
With noiseless step and taper bright. 
What are yon forms that meet my sight ? 
Slowly they move, while every eye 
Is heavenward raised in ecstacy. 
Us the fair, spotless, vestal train. 
That seek in prayer the midnight fano. 
And, hark! what more than mortal sound 
Of music breathes the pile around ? 
'TIS the soft chanted choral song, 
Whose tones the echoing aisles prolong; 
Till, thence retum'd, they softly stray 
O'er Clnden's wave, with fond delay ; 
Now on the rising gale swell high. 
And now In fainting murmurs die; 
The boatmen on Nith's gentle stream. 
That glistens in the pale moonbeam. 
Suspend their dashing oars to hear 
The holy anthem, loud and clear ; 
Each worldly thought awhile forbear. 
And mutter forth a half-form'd prayer. 
But, as I gaze, the vision fails, 
Like frost-work touch'd by southern gales; 
The altar sinks, the tapers fade. 
And all the splendid scene's decay'd; 
In window fair the painted pane 
No longer glows with holy stain. 
But through the broken glass the gale 
Blows chilly from the misty vale ; 
The bird of eve flits sullen by. 
Her home, these aisles and arches high ; 
The choral hymn, that erst so clear 
Broke softly sweet on fancy's ear, 
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Is drown'd amid the ihonrnfnl scream, 
That breaks the magic of my dream ! 
Rinsed by the sound, I start and see 
The rain'd sad reality J 

AH, CHLORIS! 
Tune^*' Major Graham." 

Ah. Chioris ! since it may na be 
That thou of love wilt hear j 

If from the lover thon maun flee, 
Yet let the friend be dear. 

Although 1 love my Chioris mair. 
Than ever ton ffue could teH ; 

Mv passion I will ne'er declare, 
I'll say, I wish thee vrtil. 

Though a' my daily care thou art. 

And a' my nightly dream, 
I'll hide the struggle in my heart. 

And sa^ it Is esteem 

DAMON AND SYLVIA. 
i^Mne— "The tither mom, as I, forlorn." 

Yon wandering rill, that marks the hill, 
And glances o'er the brae, sir. 

Slides by a bower, -w^here mony a flower. 
Sheds fragran(^e on the day, sir. 

There Damon lay, with Sylvia gay. 
To love they thought nae crime, sir ; 

The wild blrtls sang, the echoes rang. 
While Damon's heart beat time, felr. 

AS DOWN THE BURN. 

As down the burn they took their way, 
And through the flowery dale ; 

His cheek to hers he aft did lay. 
And love was aye the tale. 

With " Mary, when shall wo rctuni. 

Sic pleasure to renew ?" 
Quoth Mary, " Love, I like the burn, 

And aye shall follow you."' 

EPITAPH ON MR. BURTON. 
Herb cnrsing, swearing Burton lies, 
A buck, a beau, or '• l)em my eyes !" 
Who, in his life, did Uttle good. 
And whose last words were " Dem my blood J' 

OH, LEEZE ME 6n"mY WEE THING. 
Oh, leezc me on my wee thing, 
My bonnie WIthsome wee thing; 
Sae lang's I hn« my wee thing, 
ru think my lot divine. 

Though warld's care we share o't. 
And may see meikle mair o't : 
Wr her "I'll blithely bear it. 
And ne'er a word repine. 

WHEN I THINK ON THE HAPPY DAYS 

When I think on the happy days ' 

I spent wi yon, my dearie ; 
And now what lands between us lie. 

How can I but be eerie? 

How slow ye move, ye heavy hoars, 

As ye were wae and wteary 1 
It wasna sae ye glinted by 

When I was wi' my dearie. 

SHELAir"o'NEIL. 

When first I began for to sigh and to woo her. 

Of many fine things I did say a great deal. 
But, above all the rest, that which pleased her 
the best. 
Was, "Oh, will you marry me, Shelah 
O'NeUV" 



My point 1 soon carried, for straight we were 
married, 
Then the weight of my burden I soon gail' to 
feel— 
For she scolded, she flsted, oh then I enlisted. 
Left Ireland, and whisky, and Shelah 0'N$il! 

Then tired and dull-hearted, oh then I deserted. 
And fled unto regions far distant from home. 

To Frederick*s army, where none e'er cotild 
harm me. 
Save Shel^ herself in the shape of a bomb. 

I fought every battle, where cannons did rattle. 
Felt sharp shot, ems ! and the sharp pointed 
steel ; 
But, In all my wars round, thank my stars, I 
ne'er found 
Ought so sharp as the tongue of cursed Shelah 
O'Neil. 

BONNIE LESLEY. 
SAW ye bonnie Lesley, 

As she gaed o'er the Border? 
She's gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her Is to love her. 

And love but her for ever ; 
For Nature made her what she Is, 

And never made anlther! 

Thon art a queen, fair Lesley, 
Thy subjects we, before thee: 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 
The hearts o' men adore thee. 

The Dell he could na scalth theo. 
Or ought that wad behmg thee : 

He'd look Into thy bonnie race," 
And say, "I canna wrang thee '." 

The Powers aboon will tent thee. 
Misfortune sha' na steer thee; 

Thou'rt like themselves Bae lovely. 
That ill they'll ne'er let near fhee. 

Return again, fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie! 
That we may brag, we hae a lass 

There's nane again sae bonnie. 



SONG. 

ywng— " Liggeram Cosh." 

BUTHE hae I been on yon hill, 

As the lambs before me; 
Careless ilka thought and free, 

As the breeze flew e'er me ; 
Kow lae langcr sport and play. 

Mirth or 5ang can please me^; 
Lesley is sae fair and coy. 

Care and anguish seize me. 

Heavy, heavy is the task. 

Hopeless love declaring: 
Trembling, I dow nocht but glower, 

filling, dnmb, despairlngl 
If she winna ease the thrawt 

In my bosom swelling; ' 
Undei-neath the grastt-green sod. 

Soon maun be my dwelling. 



LOGAN WATER. 

Tune—*' Logan Water " 

Oh, Logan, sweetly didst thou glide 
That day I was ray Willie's bride ! 
And years sinsyne has o'er ns run. 
Like Logan to the simmer sun. 
But now thv flowery banks'appear 
Like Drumlie winter, dark and drear. 
While my dear lad maun face his faes, 
Far, far frae me and Logan braeei 
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Alain the mfirry month o* May 

Has made our liills and valicya gay ; 

The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 

The bees hum round the breathing flowers: 

Blithe Morning lifts his rosy eye, 

And Evening's tears are tears of Joy 

My soul, delightless, a' surveys, 

While Willieit far frae Logan braes. 

Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the tlirush ; 
Her falthfn* mate will share her toll, 
Or wi' his song her cares beguile : 
But I wi' my sweet nurslings here, 
l^ae mate to help, nao mate to cheer. 
Pass widow'd bights, and Joyless days 
While Willie's far frae Logan braes. 

O wad upon you, men o' state. 
That brethren rouse to deadly hate ! 
As ye mak mony, a fond heart luouru 
8ae may it on your heads return ! 
How can your flinty hearts enjoy 
The widow's tears, the orphao-'s cry? 
But soon may peace bring happy days, 
And Willie hame to Logan braes I 

PUILLIS THE FAIR. 

Tune—^ Robin Adair." 

Whil^ larks with little wing, 
• Fann'd the pure air. 
Tasting the breathing spring. 

Forth 1 did fare. 
Oay the sun's golden eye, 
Peep'd o'er tlie mountains high ; 
Such thy morn I did 1 cry, 

PhluTs the fair! 

In each bird's careless song. 

Glad did 1 share ; 
While yon. wild flowers among, 

Chance led me therei . 
Sweet to the opening day. 
Rosebuds bent the dewy spray • 
Such thy bloom ! did I say, 

PhilUs the fair! 

Down In a shady walk. 

Doves cooing were : 
1 mark'd the cruel hawk 

Caught in a snare ; 
So kind may fortune be, 
Such twike }iis destiny. 
He who would injure thee, 

PhUlis the fair! 

HAD I A CAVE. 

Had I a cave on some wild, distant shorel 
Where the winds howl to the waves' dashing 
roar; 
There would I weep my woes. 
There seek my lost repose. 
Till grief my eyes should close, 
Ne'er to wake more! 

Falsest of womankind ! canst thon declare. 
All thy fond-plighted vows— fleeting as aU: ? 

To thy new lover hie. 

Laugh o'er thy perjury. 

Then in thy bosom try 
What peace is there ! 

SONQ 

^ne— "Allan Water." 

Bt Allan-stream I chanced to rove. 

While Phoebus sank beyond Beuledl ;2» 
The winds were whispering through the grove, 

Tho yellow corn was waving ready : 
I listen'd to a lover's sang, 

And thought on youthf u' pleasures many ; 
And aye the wild wood echoes rang— 

Oh dearly do I loye thee, Annie I 



Oh happy be the woodbine bowef, 

Nae nightly bogle make It eerie; 
Kor ever sorrow stain the hour. 

The place and time I met my dearie ! 
Her head upon my throbbing breast, 

She, sinking, said, •• I'm thine for ever I'* 
While mony a kiss the seal impress'd. 

The sacred vow, we ne'er should sever. 

The haunt o' spring 's the primrose brae, 

The simmer loys the flocks to follow ; 
How cheerie through the shortening day 

Is autumn in her weeds o' yellow I 
But can they melt the glowing heart. 

Or chain the soul in speechless pleasure. 
Or through each nerve the raptare dart. 

Like meeting her, our bosom's treasure ? 

ADOWN tV^INDINO NITH I DID WANDER. 

Tune—'' The Muckln' o' Geordic's Byre." 

Adown winding Kith t did wander. 
To mark the sweet flowers as they spring; 

Adown winding Nith I did wander. 
Of Phillis to muse and to sing. 

CHORUS. 

Awa* wi' your belles and and your beauties. 
They never wi' her can compare : 

Whaever has met wi' my PhilUs, 
Has met wi' the queen o' the fair. 

The daisy amused my fond fancy. 

So artless, so simple, so wild ; 
Thou emblem, I said, o' my PhUlis! 

For she is simpUcity's child. 

The rose-bud 's the blush o' my charmer. 
Her sweet balmy lip when 'tis press'd : 

How fair and how pure is the lily. 
But fairer and purer her breast. 

Yon knot of gay flowers in the arbour. 

They ne'er wr my PhilUs can vie : 
Her breath Is the breath o' the woodbine. 

Its dew-drop o' diamond her eye. 

Her voice is the song of the morning, 
That wakes througli the green-spreading grort, 

When Phoebus peeps over the mountams. 
On music, and pleasure, and love. 

But beauty how frail and how fleeting— 
The bloom of a flne, wmm^r's day I 

While worth in the mina o' my PhilUs 
WiU flourish without a decay. 

SONG. 
Air-'' Cauld Rail." 

Comb, let me take thee to my breast. 

And pledge we ne'er shaU sunder; 
And I shaU spurn as vUest dust 

The warld's w6alth and grandeur ; 
And do I here my Jessie pwu 

That equal transports move her? 
I ask for dearest life alone 

That 1 may live to love her. 

Thus In my arms, wi' a' thy charms, 

1 clasp my countless treasure : 
I'll seek nae malr o' heaven to share.. 

Than sic a moment's pleasure: 
And by thy e'en, sae bonnie blue, 

I swear I'm thine for ever! 
And on thy lips t seal my vow. 

And break it shaU I never. 

BEHOLD THE HOUR. 

Tune—" Oran-gaoiL" 

Behold the liour, the boat arrive: 
Thou go'st, thou darling of my heart! 

Sever'd from thee, can 1 survive? 
But fate has will'd, and we must part. 
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Hi often greet this snrging swell, 
Yon distant isle will often hall : 

" E'en here 1 took the last farewell. 
There latest mark'd her vanlsh'd saiL*' 

Along the solitary shore, 

While flitting sea-foni round me cry. 
Across the rolling, dashing roar, 

I'll westward turn my wistful eye : 
Happy, thou Indian grove, I'll say, 

Where now my Nancy's path may be ! 
While through thy sweets she love to stray, 

Oh tell me, does she muse on me ? 

SONG. 
TVww— •'The collier's bonnie lassie." 
Deluded swain, the pleasure 

The fickle fair can give thee. 
Is but a fairy treasure— 
Thy hopes will soon deceive thee. 

The billows on the ocean. 
The breezes idly roaming. 

The clouds' uncertain motion— 
They are but types of woman. 

Oh ! art thou not ashamed. 

To doat upon a feature 'i 
If man thou would'st be named. 

Despise the siUy creature. 

Go, find an honest fellow ; 

Good claret set before thee : 
Hold on till thou art mellow. 

And then to bed in glory. 

MY SPOUSE, NANCY. 

Tune—'' My Jo, Janet." 

" Hdsbamd, husband, cease your strife. 

Nor longer idly rave, sir ; 
Though I am your wedded wife, 

Yet I am not your slave, sir." 

"One of two must still obey, 

Nancy, Nancy ; 
Is it man, or woman, say. 

My spouse, Nancy ?" 

" If 'tis still the lordly word. 

Service and obedience ; 
I'll desert my sovereign lord, 

And so good-Dye allegiance !'* 

" Sad wUl I be, so bereft, 

Nancy, Nancy ; 
•♦ Yet I'll try to make a shift. 

My spouse, Nancy." 

"My poor heart then break It must, 

My last hour I'm near it : 
When you lay me in the dust, 

Think, think, how you will bear it." 

** I will hope, and trust in Heaven, 

Nancy, Nancy : 
Strength to bear it will be given, 

My spouse, Nancy." 

*' Well, sir, from the silent dead. 

Still I'U try to daunt yon: 
Ever round yonr midnight bed 

Horrid sprites shall haunt you." 

" I'll wed another like my dear 

Nancy, Nancy; 
Then all hell will fly for fear. 

My spouae, Nancy." 

NANCY. 
Tune—^' Quaker's Wife." 

Ththb am I, my faithful fair, 

niine, my lovely Nancy ; 
Every pulse along my veins. 

Every roving fancy. 



To thy bosom lay my heaft, 
There to throb and languish ! 

Though despair had wrung Its core. 
That would heal its anguish. 

Take away these rosy lips. 

Rich with balmy treasure : 
Turn away thine eyes of love, 

Lest I die with pleasure 

What is life when wanting love ? 

Night without a morning : 
Love's the cloudless summer sun. 

Nature gay adorning. 

THE BANKS OP CREE. 

Tune— ''The Banks of Cree." 

Hbbb is the glen, and here the bower, 
All underneath the birchen shade ; 

Tlie village-bell has told the hour. 
Oh, what can stay my lovely maid ? 

*Tls not Maria's whispering call; 

'TIS but the balmy-breathing giEiIc, 
Mix'd MTlth some warbler's dying fall, 

The dewy star of eve to haU. 

It is Maria's voice I hear !— 
So calls the woodlark in the grove. 

His little faithful mate to cheer. 
At once 'tis music— and 'tis love. 

And art thou come— and art thou true ? 

O welcome dear to love and me ! 
And let us all our vows renew. 

Along the flowery banks of Cree. 

ON ANDREW TURNER. 4 

Ih se'enteen hundred forty-nine, 
Satan took stuff to make a swine 

And cuist it in a comer : 
But wilily he changed his plan. 
And shaped it something like a man. 

And ca'd it Andrew Turner. 

ADDRESS. 

[Spoken by Miss Fontenelle, on her benefit nigliif, 
Dec 4, 1795, at the Theatre, Dumfries.] 

Still anxious to secure your partial favour. 
And not less anxious, sure this night, than ever, 
A Prologue, Epilogue, or some such matter, 
'Twould vamp my bill, said I, if nothing better; 
So, sought a Poet, roosted near the skies ; 
Told him I came to feast my curious eyes ; 
Said, nothing like his works was ever printed; 
And last my Prologue-business slily hinted. 
'Ma'am, let me tell you,' quote my man of 

rhjrnes, 
I know your bent— these are no laughing times: 
'Can you— but Miss, I own I have my fears,— 
Dissolve In pause— and sentimental tears. 
With laden sighs, and solemn-rounded sentence, 
Rouse from his sluggish slumbers fell Repen- 
tance; 
Paint Vengeance as he takes his horrid stand. 
Waving on high the desolating brand. 
Calling the storms to bear him o'er a guilty 
land?' 



I could no more— askance the creature ejeiag. 
D'ye think, said I, this face was made for crylngV 
I'll laugh, that's poz— nay more, the world sluUi 



know it ; 
And so, your servant ! gloomy Master Poet ! 

Firm as my creed, sirs, 'tis my flx'd belief. 
That Misery 's another word for Griefs 
I also think— so may 1 l>e a bride ! 
That so much laughter, so much life enjoy'd, 

Tliou man of crazy care and ceaseless sigb 
Still under bleak Misfortune's blasting eye* 
Doora'd to that sorest task of man alive— 
To make three guineas do the work of fire: 
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liangh ill lilsfortnne^s face— the beldam witch I 
Say, yoa'll be merry, tho' you can't be rich. 

Thou other man of care, the wretch In love. 
Who long with Jlltish arts and airs hast strove ; 
Who, as the boughs all temptingly project, 
Jfeasur'st in desperate thought— a rope— thy 

neck— 
Or, where the beetling cllfl o'erhangs the deep, 
Peerest to meditate the heaUng leap. 
Wouid'st thou be cur'd, thou silly, moping elf, 
Laugh at her follies— laugh e'en at thyself; 
Learn to despise those frowns now so terrific. 
And love a kinder— that's your grand specific. 

To sum up all, be merry, 1 advise ; 
And as we re merry may we still be wise. 

THE RIGHTS OP WOMAN. 

[An Occasional Address spoken by Miss Fonte- 
nelle on her Benefit Night.j 

While Europe's eyes is flx'd on mighty things, 
The fate of empires and the fall of kings : 
While quacks of state must each produce his 

plan, 
And even children Usp tfie Rights of Man t 
Amid this mighty fust. Just let mo mention. 
The Rights of woman merit some attention. 
First, in the sexes' intermix'd connexion. 
One sacred Right of Woman is protection. — 
Tlio tender flower that lifts its head elate. 
Helpless, must fall before the blasts of fate, 
Sunk on the earth, defac'd its lovely form. 
Unless your shelter ward th' impending storm. 
Our second Right— but needless here is caution, 
To keep that right inviolate 's the fashion. 
Each man of sense has it so full before him. 
He'd die before he'd wrong it— 'tis decorum.— 
There was, indeed, in far less polish'd days, 
A time, when rough rude man had naughty 

ways ; 
Would swagger, swear, get drunk, kick up a 

riot; 
Kay, even thus invade a lady's quiet- 
Now, thank our stars ! these Gotliic times are 

fled; 
Now, well-bred men— and yon are all well-bred- 
Most justly think (and we are much the gainers) 
Such conduct neither spirit, wit, nor manners. 
For Right the third, our last, our best, our 

dearest,— 
That'iTight to fluttering female hearts the nearest, 
Which even the Rights of Kings in low pros- 
tration 
Most humbly own— 'tis dear, Hear admiration/ 
In that blest sphere alone we live and move ; 
There taste that life of life— immortal love.— 
Smiles, glances, sighs, tears, fits, flirtations, airs, 
'Gainst such an host what flinty savage dares— 
When awful Beauty Joins with all her charms, 
Who is «o rash as rise in rebel arms ? 
But truce with kings, and trnoe with constlta- 

tionuL 
With bloody armaments and revolutions; 
Let Majesty your first attention summon, 
Ah/ sa iraJ the Majesty of Woman t 

PROLOGUE, 

[Spoken at the Theatre, Dumfries, onNew-Tear- 
day Evening.] 



Ko song nor dance I bring from yon great city 
That queens it o'er our taste—the more's ti 



gty, 



he 



Tho\ by the bye, abroad why will yon roam ? 
iiooa sense and taste are natives here at home: 
But not for panegyric I appear, 
I come to wish you all a good new year I 
Old Father time deputes me here before ye. 
Not for to preach, but tell his simple story: 
The sage grave ancient cough'd, and bade me 

say, 
* You're one year older this important day,* 



If wiser too—he hinted some suggestion. 
But 'twould be rude, you know, to ask the ques- 
tion; 
And with a would be-roguish leer and wink, 
Ue bade me on you press this one word— 
*thlnk!- 
Ye spriglitiy youths, quite flush with hope and 
spirit. 
Who think to storm the world by dint of merit, 
To you the dotard has a deal to say. 
In his sly, dry, sententious, proverb way 1 
He bids you mind, amid your thoughtless rattle. 
That the flrst blow is ever half the battle; 
'Iliat tho' some by the skirt may try to snatch 

him. 
Yet by the forelock is the hold to catch him ; 
That whether doing, suffering, or forbearing, 
You mav do miracles by persevering. 

Last, tho not least In love, ye youthful fair. 
Angelic forms, high Heaven's peculiar care ! 
To you old Bald-pate smoothes his wrinkled 

brow. 
And humbly begs you'll mind th' important— 

now! 
To crown your happiness he asks your leave, 
And offers, bliss to give and to receive. 

For our sincere, tho' haply weak endeavours. 
With grateful pride, we own your many fa- 
vours; 
And howso'er our tongues may ill reveal it, 
Believe our glowing bosoms truly feel it. 

IXEGY ON MISS BURNET, OF MON- 
BODDO. 

LiTR ne'er exulted in so rich a prize, 
As Burnet, lovely, from her native skies ; 
Nor envious Death so triumph'd In a blow. 
As that which laid th' accompllsh'd Burnet low. 

Thy form and mind, sweet maid, can I forget? 
In richest ore tho brightest Jewel set! 
In thee, high Heaven above was truest shown. 
As by his noblest work the Godhead best is 
Known. 

In vain ye flaunt in summer's pride, ve groves ; 

Thou crystal streamlet with thy flowery 
shore. 
Ye woodland choir that chant your Idle loves, 

Ye cease to charm— Eliza Is no more ! 

Ye heathy wastes, immix'd with reedy fens ; 

Ye mossy streams with sedge and rushes 
stor'd : 
Ye rugged cliffs, o'erhanging dreary glens, 

To yon I fly, ye with my soul accord. 

Princes, whose cnmb'rous pride was all their 
worth. 

Shall venal lays their pompous exit hall? 
And thou, sweet excellence ! forsake our earth. 

And not a Muse in honest grief bewail ? 

We saw thee shine In youth and beauty *s^ pride. 
And virtue's light, that beams beyond the 
spheres ; 

But like the sun ecllps'd at morning tide, 
Thou left'st us darkling In a world of tears. 

The parent's heart that nestled fond in thee. 
That heart now sunk, a prey to giief and care 

So deck'd the woodbine sweet yon aged tree. 
So from it ravlsh'd, leaves it oleak and bare. 



TO ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ., OF FINTRY. 
When Nature her great master-piece design'd, 
And fram'd her last, best work, the human 

mind, 
Her eye intent on all tho mazy plan. 
She forra'd of various parts the various man. 
Then flrst she calls the useful many forth ; 
Plain, plodding industry, and sober worth : 
Thence peasants, fanners, native sons of eartli. 



.ODclise* whote nenlmlA 



.' POETICAL WOUKS. 



be lud will bnoj an iMedlnl U iM ii«i : 
laka m mittrliil for man kDl(hu andsqulrei, 
lia imitMl j^HMiilKinB U Itmffu to eow. 
liekiM«dafhelainplib,|ihUd>aphlc dougli. 
ben iiiuki In' iui;Mldtii( mui nlih gruie de- 



• Um nn enaili 
Jl. ilHlrr'a ooecu 

Such ■■ t£a aUctaleU brenUi ot sir migbt 
WHti ucb-alacrltr $ai conacioai glu 
Minn in» bnye ber whim » weTl u wa. 






Frteni o( mi lllo, trnc liatron of my rhTmet I 

KmiwaKl, atiBsll'd 10 aak tliy irlcndly sld ? ' 
I cran ttiy Moddthl^at til]' Urd'canvBaiid j 



Era my poor soul tucll dtep damnlllao Btnltt, 
Mv Domjf flai tusuuu llie pUiugU again ; 



I Imst, meantlma, my boon 1> in lite «fl; 
Thai pUoed br thee upon Ihe wUh'd-fcir heli 
When, Mull and Naluns lalrer in her sl^l, 
H7 Mnaa may imp her wing lor aaiiie HihU 

TO DB. DLACKLOCE. 






ABd holy atudj !, 

I'm inm'd a gaafar—peace be harel 
Furnaatlau qneeDs. Item. I tear, 

Tt'lliioii-ilbdalBme, 
And LhcQ my Ally poutidt a year 

Te glaikft. BluBome. daletr damlei. . 
Wna by Casulla'9 wlnpUD' itreamlei, . 

I bac a wife and iwa irae taddlei^ 

Thoy inann hae broteuid hnts o' duddie 

■•'"■' ■"""SS »j& 

romo, Unn Resolve, lake ihou tho lan, 
Wha does the nimuBi iliat he c'ln. 



I HAE A WIFE O' MY AIN. 
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My eompUmeiits to sister Yeckie ; 
And ^ke the same to honest Laclde, 
I wat she is a dainty cbnckie 

As e'er tread clay! 
Aa' gratefully, ray guid anid cockle, 

I'm yours for ay. 

KOBERT Burns. 

THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER, JAMIE. 

I enclose yoa the music of *Fee bim Father/ 
-with two verses, which I composed at the time 
in which Patie Allan's ndther died, that was 
about the back o' midnight, and by the lee 
side of a bowl of punch, which had overset 
evei^ mortal in company except the tiaotbois 
and the raasic^Bums to Thomson. 

Tune— ** Fee him Father." 

Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 

Thou hast left m.e ever, 
Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 

Thou hast left me ever. 
Aften hast thou vow'd that death 

Only should tts sever, 
Now thou'st left thy lass for ay— 

I maun see thee never, Jamie, 
rn see thee never. 

Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken, 

Thou hast me forsaken, Jamie, 
Thou hast me forsaken. 

Thou canst love anither Jo, 
While my heart is breaking, 

Soon my weary een I'll close- 
Never mair to waken, Jamie, 
Never mair to waken. 

BY YON CAS^E WA', Ac. 

[Written in imitation of an old Jacobite song, of 

which the following are two lines—] 

My lord's lost ills land, and my lady her name, 
There'll never be right till Jamie comes hame. 

Bt yon castle wa\ at the close o' the day, 

I heard a man sing, though his head it was 

grey: 
And as he was singing, the tears fast down 

came— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

mie church is in ruins, the state is in Jars, 
DelnsJons, 0|>pre8sions, and murderous wars ; 
we dare na weel say*t, but we ken" wha's to 

blame— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

Hy seven l>raw sons for Jamie drew sword. 
And now I greet round their green beds in the 

yird. 
It brak the sweet heart o' my faithu' anld 

dame— 
Hiere'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

Now Ufe it a burden tliat sair bows me down. 
Sin* I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown ; 
But till my last moment my words are the 

same— 
There'll never be peace tni Jamie comes liame. 

THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 
•When Prince Charles Stuart saw that utter 
niin hiMl fallen on ail those who loved Mm and 
fought for him— that the axe and the cord 
were busy with their persons, and that their 
wives and children were driven desolate, he is 
supposed, by Burns, to have given utterance to 
his feelings in this Lament.— il//ai» Cunmng- 
hcun, 

7^n«— "Captain O' Kalne." 

Thb small birds rejoice in the green leaves re- 
tDrninj? ; 
The muniniring streamlet winds clear thro' 
the vale { 



The hawthorn trees blow in the dews of ^e 
morning. 
And wild scatter'd cowslips bedeck the green 
dal$; 

But what can give pleasure, or what can seem 
fair. 
While the lingering moments are nnmber'd by 
care? 
No flowers gaily springing, nor birds sweetly 
singing. 
Can smooth the sad bosom of joyless despair. 

The deed that I dar'd coidd It merit their 
malice, 
A Icing and a father to place on his throne ? 
His right are these hlUs, and his riglit are these 
valleys. 
Where the wHd beasts find shelter, but I can 
find none. 

But 'tis not my sufferings, thus wretched, for- 
lorn. 
My brave gallant friends, 'tis your min I 
mourn. 
Your deeds prov'd so loyal in not bloody trial, 
Alas! can I make you no sweeter return*/ 



BONNIE MARY 

In the notes to Johnson's Museum, Bams claims 
all this song as his composition, except the first 
four lines. It is written to the Old melody, 
• The silver tassie.'— The air is Oswald's. 

Go fetch to me a pint o' wine,- . 

And fill it in a silver tassie ; 
Tliat I may drink before I go, 

A service to my tKmnio lassie. 
The lioat rocks at the pier of Leitb; 

Fu' loud the wind blaws frae the ferry; 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law— 

And 1 maun leave my bonnle Mary. 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly. 

The glistering spears are ranked reiidy ; 
The shouts o' war are heard afar. 

The battle closes thick and bloody : 
But it's not the roar o' sea or shore 

Wad make me langer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shout o' war that's heard afar, 

It's leaving thee, my bonnie Mary. 



I HAE A WIFE O' MY AIN. 



The Poet was accustomed to say that the most 
happy period of his life was the first winter he 
spent at EUlesland— for the first time under a 
roof of his own,— with his wife and children 
about hhn. It is known that he welcomed his 
wife to her roof-tree at EUlesland in this song. 
^Lockhairt. * 



I HAS a wife o' my ain, 
I'll partake wl* naebody ; 

I'll tak cuckold frae nane, 
I'll gie cuckold to naebody. 

I'll hae a penny to spend, 
There— thanks to naebody ; 

I hae naething to lend, 
I'll borrow frae naebody. 

I am naebody's lord, 
I'll be slave to naebody ; 

I hae a guid broad sword, 
I'll tak dunts frae naebody.. 

I'll be merry and free, 
I'll be sad for naebody; 

If naebody care for rae, 
I'll care for naebody. 
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BURNS' POETICAL W0RK8. 



LOVELY DAVIE8. 
Tttne— "MlssMulr." 



HOW shall I, unskilfu', try 
The poet's occupation. 

The tunefu* powers, in happv hoars, 

That whispers inspiration? 
Even they mann dare an effort mair. 

Than aught they ever gave ns, 
Or they renearse, in equal verse, 

The charms o' lovely Davies. 
Each eye it cheers, wnen she appears, 

Like Phoebus in the morning. 
When past the shower, and evTy flower 

The garden is adorning. 
As the wretch looks o'er Siberia's shore. 

When winter-boimd the wave is ; 
Sae drops our heart when we mann part 

Frae charming lovely Davies. 

Her smile's a gift, frae 'boon the lift. 

That maks as more than princes ; 
A scepter'd hand, a king's command, 

Is in her darting glances : 
The man in arms, 'gainst female charms, 

Even he her willing slave is ; 
He hugs his chain, and owns the reign 

Of conquering, lovely Davies. 
My muse to dream of such a thing, 
' Her feeble powers surrender: 
The eagle's gaze alone surveys 

The sun's meridian splendour : 

1 wad in vain essav the strain. 
The deed too daring bravo is ; 

I'll drap the lyre, and mate admire 
The cnarms o' lovely Davies. 



THE COOPER O' CUDDIE. 

Tttne—Ba.b at the bowster. 

The cooper o' Cuddle cam' here awa, 
And ca'd the girrs ont owre as a'— 
And our gade-wife has gotten a ca' 

That anger'd the silly gade-man, O. 
We'll hide the cooper behind the door. 
Behind the door, behind the door ; 
We'll hide the cooper behind the door. 

And cover him nnder a mawn, O. 

He sought them ont, he sought them In, 
Wi', deil hae her! and, deil hae him! 
But the body was sae doited and blin'. 
Ho wist na where he was gaun, O. 

They cooper'd at e'en, they cooper'd at mom, 
*Till our gade-man has gotten the scorn ; 
On ilka brow she's planted a horn. 

And swears that ttiey shall stan', O. 
We'll hide thA cooper behind the door. 
Behind the duor, behind the door : 
We'll hide the cooper behind the door. 

And cover him under a mawn, O. 



SKETCH. 

IKBCBIBED TO THE RIGHT HOH. C. J. FOX. 

How Wisdon and Folly meet, mix, and unite ; 

How Virtue and Vice blend their black and their 
white; 

How Oenius, th' illustrious father of fiction. 

Confounds rule and law, reconciles contradic- 
tion — 

I sing; If these mortals, the Critics, should 
bustle, 

I care not, not I— let the Critics go whistle ! 

But now for a Patron, whose name and whose 

glory 
At once may illustrate and honour my story. 

Thou, first of our orators, first of our wits; 
Yet whose parts and acquirements seem Just 
lucky hits; 



With knowledge so vast, and with Judpneat 

strong. 
No man, with the half of 'em, e'er went fir 

wrong ; 
With passions eo potent, and fancies so bright. 
No man with the half of 'em e'er went qalte 

right; 
A sorry, poor, misbegot son of the Muses, 
For using thy name offers fifty excuses. 
€k>od Lord, what is man ! for as simple he looks, 
Do but try to develop his hooks and his crooks. 
With his depths and his shallows, his good and 

his evil. 
All in all, he's problem must puzzle the devil. 
On his one ruling Passion Sir Pope hugely 

labours, 
That, like th' old Hebrew walking-switch, oats 

up its neighbours : 
.Mankind are his show-box^-a friend, would you 

know him ? 
Pull the string, Rallng Passion, the picture will 

show him. 
What pity, in rearing so beauteous a system. 
One triflhig particular. Truth, should have 

mlss'd him ! 
For, spite of his fine theoretic positions. 
Mankind is a science defies definition. 

Some sort all our qualities each to its tribe. 
And think Human-nature they truly describe : 
Hnve you found this, or t'other? there's more 

in the wind, 
/.J by one drunken fellow his comrades you'll 

find. 
But such is the flaw, or the depth of the pla 
In the make of the wonderful creature caU'd 

Man, 
No two virtues, whatever relation they dahn. 
Nor even two different shades of the same, 
Though like as was ever twin-brother to brother. 
Possessing the one shall imply you've the other. 

But truce with abstraction, and truce with a 

muse. 
Whose rhymes you'll perhaps. Sir, ne'er deign 

to peruse : 
Will you leave your Justlngs, your Jars, and 

your quarsels. 
Contending with Billy for proud-nodding 

laurels ! 
My much-hononr'd Patron, believe your poor 

Poet, 
Your courage much more than yoor prudence 

you show it. 
In vain with Squire Billy for laurels you 

struggle. 
He'll have them by fair trade, if not, he will 

smuggle ; 
Not cabinets even of kings would conceal 'em. 
He'd up the back-stairs, and by G— he would 

steal 'em. 
Then feats like Squire Billy's yon ne'er can at- 

chleve 'em. 
It is not, outdo him— the task is, out-thieve him. 

BONO OF DEATH. 
A 6ASU0 AUt. 

iiCKism.— A Jleldo/ battle. Time cf the day^Evtn- 
ing. The wounded and djfing of the vMoriotu 
army are supposed to join %n the song. 

Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth, and 

Now gay with the bright setting sun ! 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear, tender 
ties. 
Our race of existence is run ! 

Thou grim King of Terrors, thoa life's gloomy 
foe. 
Go, frighten the coward and slave ! 
Go, teach them to tremble, fell Tyrant! bat 
know 
No terrors hast thoa for the brave ! 



VERSES. 

Dioa strik'stthe dull peasant— h6 sinks in the 
dark, 

Nor saves e'en the wreck of a name : 
JThon strik'st the yoang hero— a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of his fame ! 



In the field of proud hononr— onr swords in oar 
hands, 

Onr King and our Country to save— 
While victory shines on lifers last ebbing sands, 

O! who would not rest with the brave I 

FRAGMENT. 

Now health forsakes that angefface, 

^ae mair my Dearie smiles ; 
Pale sickness withers ilka grace. 

Aad a' my hopes beguiles. 

The cruel powers reject the prayer 

I hourly mak* for thee ; 
Ye heavens, how great is my despair 

How can I see mm dee ! 



WOMEN'S MINDS. 
rM»«— "Fora'that." 
Tho' women's minds like winter winds 

May shift and turn, and a' that, 
The noblest bceast adores them maist, 
A consequence I draw that. 

For a' that, and a' that, 
And twice as meikle's a' tliat, 

The t>onie lass that I loe best 
She'll be my ain for a' that 

Great love I bear to all the fair. 
Their humble slave, and a' that : 

But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 
For a' that, Ac. 

But there Is ane aboon the lave. 
Has wit, and sense, and a' that ; 

A bonie lass, I like her best. 
And wha a crime dare ca* that 'f 
For a' that, <fcc. 

In rapture sweet this hour we meet. 

Wi' mutual love and a' that; 
But for how lang the file may staug, 

Let inclination law that. 
For a' that, <fcc. 

Their tricks and craft hae put me daft, 
Thev've ta'en me in, and a' that ; 

But clear your decks, and here's 'The SexT 
I like the jades for a' that. 
For a' that, &c. 



ON A LAP-DOG NAMED ECHO. 

In wood and wild, ye warblhig throng. 

Your heavy loss deplore ; 
Now half extinct your powers of song. 

Sweet Echo is no more. 

Ye Jarring, screeching things around. 
Scream your discordant Joys; 

Now half your din of tuneless sound 
With Echo silent lies. 

ON A WAG IN MAUCHLINE. 

Lament him Mauchline husbands a*. 

He af ten did assist ye ; 
For had ye staid whole weeks awa'. 

Your wives they ne'er had miss'd yo. 

Ye Mauchline balms, as on ye pass 
To school in bands theglther, 

O tread you lightly on his grass, 
Perhaps he was your father! 



TO DR. MAXWELL. 

ON MISS JKSSY STAIG'8 RECOVERT. 

Maxwell, If merit here you crave. 

That merit 1 deny— 
You save fair Jessy from the grave 1 

An angel could noe die. 
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INSCRIPTION TO THE MEMORY OP 
FERGUSSON. 

HERE LIES ROBERT FERGUSSON, POET. 

Bom September 5th, 1760.— Died 16th October, 

1774. 

No sculptur'd marble here, nor pompous lay, 
*No storied um nor animated bust' 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia s way 
To pour her sorrows o'er her Poet's dost. 

SONG. 
3V<««— " Maggy Lauder." 

When first I saw fair Jeanie's face, 

I couldna tell what ailed me, 
Mv heart went fluttering plt-a-pat, 

My een they almost failed me. 
She's aye sae neat, sae trim, sae tight, 

All grace does round her hover, 
Ae look deprived me o' my heart. 

And I became a lover. 

She's aye, aye sae blithe, sae gay, 
She'd aye so blithe and cheerie ; 

She's aye sae bonle, blithe, and gay, 
O gin I were her dearie 1 

Had I Dundas's whole estate, 

Or Hopetoun's wealth to shine in ; 
Did warlike laurels crown my brow. 

Or humbler bays entwining— 
I'd lay them a' at Jeanie's feet. 

Could I but hope to move her. 
And prouder than a belted luilght, 

I'd be my Jeanie's lover. 
She's aye, aye sae blithe, sae gay, Ac. 

But sair I fear some happier swain 

Has gained sweet Jeanie's favour: 
If 80, may every bliss be hers. 

Though I maun never have her: 
But gang she east, or gang she west, 

'Twixt Forth and Tweedf all over. 
While men have eyes, or ears, or taste, 

She'll always find a lover. 
She's aye, aye sae blithe, sae gay, Ac. 



EPIGRAM. 

When——, deceased, to tho devil went down, 
•Twas nothing would serve him but Satan's own" 

'Thy fool's 'head,' quoth Satan, 'that crown 

shall wear never, 
I grant thou'rt as wicked, but not quite so 

clever.' 

VERSES. 

INTINDED TO BR WKl'lTEN BBLOW A NOBLE BARL*9 

PICTURE. 

Whose Is that noble, dauntless brow ? 

And whose that eye of fire ? 
And whose that generous princely mien, 

Even rooted foes admire ? 

Stranger, to Justly show that brow, 

And mark that eye of Are, 
Would take His hand, whose vernal tints 

His other works admire. 

Bright as a cloudless summer sun. 

With stately port he moves ; 
His guardian seraph eyes with awe 

The noble ward he loves. 
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Among the lllustrioiis Scottish sons 

That chief thou may'st discern ; 
Marie Scotia's fond returning eye, 

It dweils upon Glencairn. 

THE BRAW BRroAL. 
The last braw bridal that I was at, 

'Twas on a Hallowmass day, 
And there was ronth o' drink and fun, 

And raiclcle mirth and play. 
The bells they rang, and the carlins sang. 

And the dames danced in the ha*^; 
The bride went to bed wi' the silly bridegroom, 

In the midst o' her kimmers a*. 

LINES WRITTEN AT LOUDON MANSE. 

The night was still, and o'er the hill 
The moon shone on the castle wa ; 

The maris sang, while dew-drops hang 
Around her, on the castle wa 

Sae merrily they danced the ring, 
Frae eenin' tiu the cock did craw ; 

And aye the o'erword o' the spring, 
Was Irvine's bairns are borne a'. 

KATHARINE JAFFRAY. 
There liv'd a lass in yonder dale. 

And down in yonder glen, O ; 
And Katharine J affray was her name, 

Weel known to many men, O. 

Ont came the Lord of Lauderdale 
Out frae the south cQuntrle, (X 

All for to court this pretty maid, 
Her bridegroom for to be, O. 

He's tell'd her father and mother baith, 

As I hear slndry say, O; 
But he has na tell'd the lasS hersel' 

Till on her wedding day, O. 

Then came the Laird o' Lochinton 

Out frae the English border. 
All for to court this pretty maid, 

All mounted in good order. 



BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



THERE'S 



NAETHIN LIKE 
NAPPY 



THE HONEST 



There's naethln Mke the honest nappy I 
Whaur'll ye e'er see men sae happy, 
Or women sonsle, saft an' sappy, 

'Tween mom an mom. 
AS them wha like to taste the drappio 

In glass or horn. 

I've seen me daez't upon a time ; 
I scarce could wink or see a styme; 
Just ae hauf ranchkln does me prime, 

Ought less is Uttle, 
Then back I rattle on the rhyme 

As gleg's a whittle ! . 

MY MINNIE. 
O WAT ye what my mUinie did, 

My minnie did, my minnio did, 
O wat ye what my minnie did. 

On T^sday 'teen to me, jO ? 
She laid me in a saft bed, 

A saft bed, a saft bed. 
She laid me in a saft bed, 

And bade gudeen to me, jo. 

An' wat ye what the parson did. 

The parson did, the parson did. 
An' wat ye what the parson did, 

A' for a penny fee, jo? 
He loosed on me a lang man, 

A miokle man, a strange man. 
He loosed on me a lang man, 

That might hao worried me, jo. 



An' I was but a young thlnff. 

A young thing, a young thing. 
An* I was but a young thing, 

Wi' nane- to pity me, io. 
I wat the kirk was In the.wyte, 

In the wyte. In the wyte, 
To pit a young thing in ii fright. 

An' loose a man on me, jo. 



THE EPITAPH. 

ST0P,pas8^hgerl my story's brief, 
Anotfuth 1 shau relate^an; 

I tell nae common talc o' grief,— 
For Matthew was a great man. 

If thou nncommon merit hast. 
Yet spum'd at fortune's door, man; 

A look of pity hither cast,-^ 
For Matthew was a poor man. 

If thou a noble sodger art. 
That passest by this grave, map, ^ 

There moulders here a gallant heart,— 
For Matthew was a brave man. 

If thou on.meiu their works and ways. 
Canst throw uncommon light; man; 

Here lies wha weel had won thy praise,- 
For Matthew was a bright man. 

If thou at friendship's sacred ca' 

Wad life itself resign, man x 
Thy sympathetic tear maun fa',— 

For Matthew was a kind man. 

If thou art staunch without a stain. 
Like the unchanging blue, man* 

This was a kinsman o' thy aln,— 
For Matthew was a true man. 

If thou hast wit, and fun, and fire. 
And ne'er glide wine did fear, man 

This was thy billie, dam, and. sire,— 
For Matthew was a queer man. 

If ony whiggish whingln sot; 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man ; 
May dool and sorrow be bis lot,— 

For Matthew was a rare man. 



GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 

O Lord, rri en hunger pinches sore. 

Do thou stand us in need, 
And send us from thy bounteous store, 

A tup or wether head ! Amen. 



MY BOTTLE. 

M¥ bottle Is my holy pool. 
That heals the wounds o' care an' dool. 
And pleasure Is a wanton trout^ 
An' ye drink It, ye'U find him out. 



THE BONNIE LASS OF ALBANY. 
Tune—'-'' Mary's Dream,** 

Mr heart is wae, and unco wae. 
To think upon the raging sea. 

That roars between her gardens green 
And the bonnie Lass of Albany. 

Tills lovely maid's of royal blood 
That ruled Albion's kingdoms throe. 

But oh. alas, for her bonie face. 
They hae wrank'd the Lass of Albany. 



Inthe rolling tide of spreading Clyde 
There sits an isle of hlgli degr 



IMPROMPTU. 
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sgree. 



And a town of fame whose princeiy name 
Should grace the Lass of Albany. 

But there's a youth, a witless youth, 
That Alls the place where she should be i 

We'll send him o*er to his native shore, 
And bring our ain sweet Albany. 

Alas the day, and wo the day, 

A false usurper was the gree, 
Who now commands the towers and lands— 

The royal right of Albany. 

We'U dallT pray, we'll nightly pray. 
On bended knees most ferventlie. 

The time may come, with pipe and dram 
We'll welcome hame fair Albany. 

TO MISS FERRIEB, 
ENCLOSINO THS BURGT OlT SIB J. H. BL^IB. 

Nau heathen name shall I prefix 

Frae Pindns or Parnassus ; 
Anld Reekie dings them a' to sticks, 

For rhyme-Inspiring lasses. 

Jove's tunefu' dochters, three times three 
Made Homer deep their debtoi:; 

But. gien the body naif an ee. 
Nine Ferriefs wad done better I 

Last day my mind was in a bog, 
Down George's Street I stoited ; 

A creeping cauld prosaic fog 
My very senises doited. 

Do what I dought to set her free, 

My saui lay in the mire ; 
Ye tamed a nenk— I wiwyour ee— 

8he took the Vring like fire ! 

The monrnfu' sang I here enclose, 

In gratitude I send you ; 
And wish and pray In rhyme sincere, 

A' gude things may attend yon t 

THE TORBOLTON LASSIES. 
If yo gae up to yon hill-tap, 

Ye'll there see bonie Peggy; 
She kens her father is a li&dj 

And she forsooths a leddy. 

There Sophy tight, a lassie bright. 
Besides a handsome fortunes 

Wha canna win her In a night,- 
Has little art in courting. 

If she be shy, her sister try, 
Ye'll maybe fancy Jenny, 

If ye'll dispense wi*^ want o' sense- 
She kens hersel' she's bonie. 

As ye gae up by yon hill-side, 

Speer In for bonie Bessy ; 
She'll gl'e ye a beck, and bid ye light. 

And handsomely address ye. 

EXTEMPORE. 

PINNED TO A LADY'S COACH. 

If you rattle along like your mistress's tongue. 
Your speed will out-rival the dart ; 

But, a fly for your load, you'll break down on the 
road. 
If your stuff be as rotten's her heart. 

»IN VAIN WOULD PRUDENCE.' 
In vain would Prudence, with decorous sneer. 
Point out a cens'ring world, and bid me fear; 
Above that world on wings of love I rise, 
I know its worst— and can that worst despise. 



J 



•Wrong'd, Injur'd, shunn'd ; nnpitled, nnredrest. 
The mock'd quotation of the acocner's Jest.' 
Let Prudence direst bodements on me fall, 
Clarinda, rlcji reward t o'eiTiays thes aUT 



THE SLAVE'S LAMENT. 

It was in sweet Senegal that my foes did me 
enthral. 
For the land of Virginia, O ; 
Tom from that lovely shore, and must never see 
it more. 
And alas I am weary, weary, O! 

All on that charming coast is no bitter snow or 
frost. 
Like the lands of Virginia, O: 
There streams for ever flow, and there flowers 
for ever blow, 
And alas I am weary, weary, ! 

The burden I must bear, while the crael scourge 

In the lands of Virginia, O; 
And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, 
bitter tear, 
And alas I am weary, weary, ! 



GUDEEN TO YOU, KIMMER. 

GuDEEN to you, Kimmer, 

And how dove do ? 
Hiccup, quo' Kimmer, 
The better that I'm fou. 
We're a' noddin, nid nid noddin, 
We re a' noddin at our house attianke. 
Kate sits i' the neuk, 
- Suppin' hen broo : 
Deil tak Kate 
An' she be noddin too ! 
We're a noddin, Ac. 

How's a' wi' you, Kimmer, 

And how do ye fare ? 
A pint o' the best o't. 

And twa pints malr. 
We're a noddin, <fcc. 

How's a' wi' you, Kimmer, 

And how do ye thrive ; 
How mony balms hae ye ? 

Quo' Kimmer, I hae five, 
We're a uoddhi, Ac. 

Are they a' Johny's ? 

Eh ! atweel no ; 
Twa o' them were gotten 

When Johny was awa. 
We're a' noddin, «fcc. 

Cats like mUk, 

And dogs like broo ; 
Lads like lasses weel. 

And lasses lads too. 
We're a" noddin, &c. 

IMPROMPTU. 

How daur ye' ca' me howlet-faced. 

Ye ugly, glowering spectre ? 
My face was but the keekin' glass. 

An there ye saw your picture 

IMPROMPTU. 

At Brownhlll we always get dainty good cheer. 

And plentv of bacon each day in the year ; 

We ve all things that's nice, and mostly in 

season, "^ 

But why always ^con — come, give me a 

reason? 
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A FAREWELL.' 

may crnid lack hit yoa, 



Farbwbll, dpar Friend ! 

Abd, mang ner favourites adinit yon ! 

If e'er Detraction stiore to smit yon, 

May nane believe him I 
And ony De'il that thinks to get yon, 

Good Lord deceive mm. 



'I BURN, I BURN.* 

* I BUBN, I bom, as when thro* ripen'd com 

By driving winds the crackling flames are 

Now maddening, wild, I corse that fatal night; 
Now bless the hoar which charmed my guilty 

sight. 
In vain the laws their feeble force oppose : 
Chained at his feet they groan, Love's vanquished 

foes: 
In vain religion meets my sinking eye ; 
I dare not combat— bnt 1 turn and fly ; 
Conscience in vain upbraids the unhallow'd fire : 
Love grasps his scorpions— stifled they expire 1 
Reason drops headlong from his sacred throne, 
Your dear idea reigns, and reigns alone : 
Each thought intoxicated homage yields, 
And riots wanton in forbidden fields ! 

By ail on high adoring mortals know I 
By all the conscious villain fears below 1 
By your doar self !— the last great oath I swear ; 
Nor life nor soul were half so dear! 



O THAT I HAD NE'ER BEEN MARRIED. 

[Written for the Musical Museum— the chorus is 

old.] 

O THAT I had ne'er been married, 

I wad never have sic care- 
Now I've gotten wife an' bairns, 

An' they croodie, ever mair. 

Ance croodie, twice croodie. 

Three times croodie in a day; 
Gin ye croodie ony mair, 

YeMl croodie a' my meal away. 

Wnefu' want an' hunger fley mc^ ' 

Glowrln' by the hallan en — 
Sair I fecht them at the door, 

But ay I'm eerie they come ben. 
Auce croodie, Ac. 



O WERE MY- LOVE YON LILAC FAIK. 

[The two last stanzas of this song arc old. Bums 
prefixed the two first.] 

TVwK— *' Hughie Graham." 

O WXRB my love yon lilac fair, 
Wi' purple blossom to the spring; 

And I a bird to shelter there. 
When wearied on my little wing : 

How I wad mourn when it was torn, 
By autumn wild and winter rude ; 

But I wad sing, on wanton wing. 
When youthfu' May its bloom renew'd. 

O gin my love were yon red nose 

That grows upon the castle wa*. 
And I mysel a drap o' dew. 

Into her bonnie breast to fa*: 

O there beyond expression blest, 

I'd feast on beauty a' the night ; 
Seal'd on her silk-saft faulds to rest. 

Till fley'd awa by Phoebus* light. 

EXTEMPORE, 

[In answer to an invitation to spend an hoar at a 

tavern.] 

Thb King's most humble servant, I 
Can scarcely spare a minute ; 

But I'll be wiWou by and bye; 
Or else the Dell's be in it. 



THE TOAD-EATER. 



[Spoken to reply to one who was talking largely 
of his noble friends.] 

What of earls with whom you have supt, 
' And of dukes that you dined with yestreen ? 
Lord ! a louse. Sir, is still but a louse, 
Though it crawl on the curl of a queen. 

THE WINTER IT IS PAST, &c 

[A Fragment.] 

The winter it is past, and the summer comes at 
last, 

And the small birds sing on every tree ; 
Now every thing Is glad, while I am very sad. 

Since my true love is parted from me. 

The rose upon the brier by the waters running 
clear. 
May have charms for the linnet or the bee ; 
Their little loves are blest, and their little hearts 
at rest. 
Bat my true love is parted from me. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF BURNS. 



KO. I. 

TO MISS ELLISON BEOBIE. 

Lochlea^lTSS. 
I TKRiLT believe, my dear £., that the pore 
genuine feelings of love are as rare in the world 
as the pure genaine principles of virtue and 
piety. This, I hope, will account for the nncom- 
mon style of all my letters to you. By uncom- 
mon, I mean, their being written in such a 
serious manner, which, to tell you the truth, 
has made me often afraid lest you should take 
me for a zealous bigot, who conversed with his 
mistress as he would converse with his minister. 
I don't know how it is. my dear; for though ex- 
cept yonr company, there is nothing on earth 
that gives me so much plea^^ure as writing to 
you, yet It never Klves me those giddy raptures 
so much talked of among lovers. I have often 
thought, that if a well-grounded affection be not 
really a part of virtue, ^tis something extremely 
akin to it. Whenever the thought of my £. 
warms my heart, every feeling of humanity, 
every principle of generosity, kindles in my 
breast It extinguishes every dirty spark of 
raallce and envy, which are but too apt to Infest 
me. I grasp every creature in the arms of 
universal benevolence, and equally participate 
in the pleasures of the happy, and sympathize 
with the miseries of the unfortunate. I as- 
sure you, my dear, I often look up to the divine 
Disposer of events, with an eye of gratitude for 
the blessing which I hope he Intends to bestow 
on me. In bestowing yon. I sincerely wish that 
he may bless my endeavours to make yonr life 
as comfortable and happy as possible, both in 
sweetening the rougher parts of my natural 
temper, and bettenng the unkindly circum- 
stances of my fortune. Iliis, my dear. Is a passion, 
at least in my view, worthy of a man, and I will 
add, worthy of a Christian. The sordid earth- 
worm may profess love to a woman's person, 
whilst. In reality, his affection is centred in her 

f>ockct: and the slavish drudge may go a-woo- 
ng as he goes to the horse-market, to choose 
one who Is stout and firm, and, as we may say 
of an old horse, one who will be a good drudge 
and draw kindly. I disdain their dirty, puny 
ideas. I would be heartily out of humour with 
myself. If I thought I were capable of having so 
poor a notion of the sex, which were designed to 
crown the pleasures of society. Poor devils I I 
don't envy them their happiness who have such 
notions. For my part, I propose quite other 
pleasures with my dear partner. 

NO. II. 

TO THE SAME. 

My Dear E.,— 

I do not remember, in *the course of your ac- 
quaintance and mine, ever to have heard your 
opinion on the ordinary way of falling in love, 
amongst people of our station of life : I do not 
mean the persons who proceed In the way of 
bargain, but those whose affection Is really 
placed on the person. 

Though I be, as you know very well, bat a 



very awkward lover mvself. yet as I have some 
opportunities of observing the conduct of others 
who are much better skilled In the affair of 
courtship than I am, I often think It Is owing to 
lucky chance more than to good management, 
that there are not more unhappy marriages 
than usually are. 

It Is natural for a young fellow to Uke the 
acquaintance of the females, and customary for 
him to keep them company when occasion 
serves; some one of them is more agreeable to 
him than the rest : there is something, he knows 
not what, pleases him, he knows not how, in her 
company. This I take to be what is called lovo 
wlththe greatest part of us; and I must own, 
my dear E., it is a bard game such a one as you 
have to play when you meet with such a lover. 
Yon cannot I'efuse but he is sincere, and yet 
though you use him ever so favourably, perhaps 
In a few months, or at farthest in a year or two, 
the same unaccountable fancy may make him 
as distractedly fond of another, whilst yon are 
quite forgot. I am aware that perhaps the next 
time I have the pleasure of seeing you, you may 
bid me take my own lesson home, and tell me 
that the passion 1 have professed for you Is per- 
haps one of those transient flashes I have been 
describing; but I hope my dear E. you will do 
me the Justice to believe me, when I assure you, 
that the love I have for you is founded on the 
sacred principles of virtue and honour; and by 
consequence, so long as you continue possessed 
of these amiable qualities which first inspired 
my passion for you, so long must I continue to 
love you. Believe me, my dear. It is love like 
this alone which can render the married state 
happy. People may talk of flames and raptures 
as long as they please ; and a warm fancy, with a 
flow of youthful spirits, may make them feel 
something like what they describe; but sure I 
am, the nobler faculties of the mind, with 
the kindred feelings of the heart, can only be 
the foundation of friendship, and it lias always 
been my opinion, that the married life was only 
friendship in a more exalted degree. 

If you will be so good as to grant my wishes, 
and It should please providence to spare us to 
the latest periods of life, and I can look forward 
and see, that even then, though t>ent down with 
wrinkled age; even then, when all other 
worldly circumstances will be indifferent to me, 
I will regard mv E. with the tenderest affection, 
and for this plain reason, because she Is still 
possessed of those noble qualities, Improved to a 
much higher degree, whicli first inspired my 
affection for her. 

' O ! happy state, when souls each other draw 
When love Is liberty, and nature law.' 

I know, were I to speak In such a style to many 
a girl who thinks herself possessed of no small 
share of sense, she would think It ridiculous— 
but the language of the heart is. my dear E., the 
only courtship 1 shall ever use to you. 

When 1 loolc over what I have written, I am 
sensible it s vastly different from the ordinary 
style of courtship— but I shall make no apology 
—I know your good nature will excuse what 
yonr good sense may seem amiss. 
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Ka m. 
TO THE SAME. 



MtDearE.,- 

I have often thought it apecQliarljonlii^j^ dr- 
coinstance in love, that thongiL, in every other 
situation in life, tellinf? the truth is not only the 
safest, but actually by far the easiest, way of 
proceeding, a lover is never under greater 
difficulty in acting, or more puzzled for ex- 
pressioo, than when his pa^ion is sincere, and 
nis intentions are honourable. I do not think 
that it is very difficult for a person of ordinary 
capacity to tallc of love and fondness, which are 
not felt, and to malce vows of constancy and 
fidelity which are never int^ided to be per- 
fonacd, if be be villain enoai^ to practise attdti 
detestaMe conduct ; but to a man whose heart 
glows with the principles of integrity and tmth, 
and who sincerely loves a woman of amiable 
person, unconmtoo refinement of sentiment, and 
purity of manners— to such a one, in sttch cir- 
camstances. I can assure yon, my dear, from my 
own feelings at this present moment, courtship 
Is a tasic indeed. There is such a number of 
foreboding fears and distrustful anxieties crowd 
into my mind when 1 am in your company, or 
when I sit down to write to you, that wluU to 
speak, or what to write I am altogetlier at a 
loss. 

There is one rule which I have hitherto prac- 
tised, and which I shaU invariably keep with 
yon, and that Is, honestly to tell you the plain 
truui. There is something so mean and «n- 
roanly in the hearts of dissimnlatimi and false- 
hood, that I am surprised they can be used by 
any one in so not^, so generous, a passion tts 
Tirtaoas love. Ho, my dear £., I shall never eit- 
dearonr to gain your favour by such detestatde 
practices. If you will be so good and generons 
as to admit me for voar partner, your ohb- 
panion. your bosom-mend thnmgn life, there 
U nothing on this side of eternity shall give me 
greater transport; but I shall never think of 
purchasing your hand byanvarts unworthy of 
man,and, 1 wtlladd. ofaChrtstian. Tha«lsone 
thing, my dear, which 1 earnestly request of 
yon, and it is this: that you would soon, either 
put an end to my hopes by a peremptory refusal, 
or cure me of my fears by a generons consent. 

It would oblige me much If yon would send 
me a line or two wlien convenient 1 shall only 
add further, that if a behavionr regulated 
(though pertiaps but very imperfectlv) by the 
rules of honour and virtite>-lf a heart devoted to 
love and esteem yon, and an earnest desire to 

f promote your happiness ; and if these are quali- 
les you wonld wish in a friend. In a husband, I 
hope vou shall ever find them in your real friend 
and smcerc lover. 



KO. nr. 

TO THE SAME. 

I ODQHT in good manners to have acknowledged 
the receipt of your letter before this time, but 
my heart was so shocked with the contents of it, 
that I can scarcely yet collect my thoughts so as 
to write to you on the subject. I will not at> 
tempt to describe what I telt on receiving yoor 
letter. I read it over and over, again and again, 
and though it was in the politest language ot re- 
fusal, stlfl It was pereraptory ; "yon were sorrv 
you could not make me a return, but you wish 
me" what, without yon I never can obtain, 
*• you wish me all kind of happiness." It would 
be weak and unmanly to say. that vrlthout yon I 
never can be hapny ; but sure I am, that sharing 
Hfe with yon woald have given It a relish, that, 
wanting yon, I never can taste. 

Your uncommon personal advantages, and 
your superior good sense, do not so much strike 



me; these, possibly. In a few instances, maybe 
met with in others ; bnt tliat amiable goodness— 
that tender feminine softness— that endearing 
sweetness of disposition, with all the charming 
offspring of a warm feeling heart.— these I 
never again expect to meet with in snch a 
degree in this world. All these charming 
qualities, heightened by an education much 
beyond anyttring I have ever met with in any 
wmnan I ever dared to approach, have made an 
impression on my heart that I do not think the 
world can ever efface. My imagination has 
fondly flattered itself with a wish, I dare not say 
it ever reached a hope, that possibly I might one 
day can you mine. I had formed the most 
deughtful images, and my fancy fondly brooded 
over them ; bnt now I am wretched for the loss 
of what I reidly had no right to expect. I must 
now think no more of you as a mistress, still I 
IH^Bume to ask to bo admitted as a friend. Aa 
such. 1 wish to be allowed to wait on ^on; and M 
I expect to remove in a few days a \UU9 farthflC — 
off-«na yoa, 1 suppose, will perhaps soon leav^ 
this place^ I wish to see you, or hear fnun yoi|, 
soon; and if an expression should perhaps es- 
cape me rather too warm for friendship, I hope 

yoa will pardcm it in, mv dear Miss ^ (i»ardei| 

me the dear expression u>r once.) . 



KO. V. 

TO MR. JOHN MURDOCH. 

eCHOOLMASIEK, 

8IAFLES nor BinLi>niGa, lokdov. 

LodUee^ isth Jcmtuay^ 178S. 
DBAS Sib,— 

As 1 have an opportimlty of sendingyon a letter 
without putting you to tliat expense which ai^ 
production of mine would bnt 111 repay, I embraoe 
it with pleasui^, to tell yon that I have not for- 
gotten, nor ever will forget, the many obliga- 
tions I lie imder to your kindness and friend- 
ship. 

1 do not doubt, star, bnt yon win wish to know 
what has been the result of an the pains of an 
Indulgent father, and a masterly teacher ; and I 
wi^h 1 could gratify vonr curiosity with such a 
recital as you wonld be pleased with ; bnt that is 
what I am afraid wlU not be the case. I hav^ 
Indeed, kept pretty clear of vicious habits ; and 
In this respect, I hope, my conduct wiU not dis- 
grace the education 1 have gotten ; bnt as a man 
of the world, I am most miserably deficient.— 
One would have thought, that, bred as I have 
been, under a father who has figured pretty well 
as tm homme des offatrts. I might have been 
what the world calw a pushing, active fellow; 
bnt, to teH you the truth, sir, there is hardly 
anything more my reverse. I seem to be one 
sent into the world to see, and observe ; and I 
very easUy compound with the knave wlio 
tricks me of money. If there be any original about 
him which shows me tinman nature in a diffe- 
rent light from anything I have seen before. In 
short, the joy of my heart is to ** study men, 
their manners, and their ways;" and for this 
darling subject, I cheerfuUysacriiSce every other 
consideration. I am quite indolent about those 
great concerns that set the bustling bnsy sons of 
care agog: and if I have to answer for the pre- 
sent hour, I am very easy with regard to any- 
thing further. Even the last, worst shift,* of 
the unfortunate and the wretched, does not 
much terrify me: I know that even then iny 
talent for what country folks caU *'a sendMo 
crack,** when once it it sanctified by a hoary 
head, wonld procure me so much esteem, that 
even then— I would learn to be happy. How- 

* The last shift aUuded to here, mnst be t|M 
condition of an itinerant beggar. 
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ft'V«r, 1 am nnder no apprehension about that : 
for, though indolent, yet, so far as an extremely 
delicate constitution permits, 1 am not lazy: and 
la many things, especially in tavern matters, i 
am a strict economist ; not indeed for the sake 
of the moneys but one of the principal parts in 
way composttion is a kind of pride of stomacli, 
and 1 scorn to fear the face of any man living; 
above everything, I abhor, as heU, the idea, of 
SDeaking in a corner to avoid a duar-possibly 
•ome pitiful, ^rdid wretch, who in my heart I 
despise ana detest. 'Tis this, and this alone, 
that endears economy. In the matter of books, 
fisdeed, 1 am very profuse. My favourite aothors 
^' are of the sentimental kind— such as '*Shen- 
•tone," partlcnlarly his.'^Elegies ;" "Thomson;" 
*'Man of Feelingr-'-a book I prize next to the 
Bible; "Man of the World;" "Sterne," espe- 
cially hfs "Sentimental Journey;" "Macpher- 
iM>n/' "Osslan," Ac. These are the glorious 
nlodels after which I endeavour to form my cou- 
«mct ; and 'tis incongruone, 'tis absurd, to sup- 
pose that the man whose mind glows with 
sentiments lightened up at their sacred flame-i- 
the man whose heart distends with benevolence 
to all the human race—he " who can soar above 
ibis little iscene of things,"— can he descend to 
inind the paltry concerns about which the terras- 
filial race fret, and fume, and vex themselves? 
O liovf the glorious triumph swells my heart ! I 
forget that I am a poor insignificant dcviU un- 
i^oticed and onknowiv stalking up and down 
fairs ahd markets, when I happen to be in them, 
reading a page or two of mankind, and ** catch' 
Ing the manners living as they rise," whilst the 
men <^ business Jostle me on every side as an 
Idle encumbrance in their way.— But I dare say 
I' have by this time tired your patience ; so 1 
sftall conclude with begging you to give Mrs. 
llnrdoch, not mv comt>liments, fcv that is a 
mere common-place story, but my warmest, 
kindest wishes (or her welfare ; and accept of 
tbe same for yourself, from. 

Dear sir, 

Yours, &c 



NO. VI. 

[The following is taken from the IMiS. prose pre- 
sented oy our Bard to Mr. Kiddel.] 

Om rummaging over some old papers' I Uchtisd 
on a MS. ofray early years, in which I had deter- 
mined to write myseu out, as I was placed by 
fortune among a class of men to whom my ideas 
would have been nonsense. I had meant that 
the book should have lain by nje, in the fond 
hope tliat, some time or other, even after I was 
no more, my thoughts would fall into the hands 
of somebodv capable of appreciating thier value. 
It sets off thus : 

C^ervattons, Htnts^Sovgs^ Scraps c^f Poetry, Jtc, 
by R. B.—a. man who had little art in making 
money, and still less In keeping it; but was, 
however, a man of some sense, and a great deal 
of honesty, and miboundcd good-will to every 
creature, rational and irrational. As he was but 
little indebted to scholastic education, and bred 
at a nlough-tail, his performances must be 
strongly tinctured with his unpolished rustic 
way of life : but as I believe they are really his 
own, it may be some entertainment to a curious 
observer of human nature, to see how a plough- 
man thinks and feels, under the pressure of love, 
ambition, anxiety, grief, with the like cares and 
passions, whioh» however diversified by the 
modes and manners of life, operate pretty much 
alike, 1 believe, on all the species. 

"There are numbers In the woi'id who do not 
want sense to make a figure, so much as an 
opinion of their own abilities, to put them upon 
recording their own observations, and aliowmg 



them the same importance wtitch they do to 
those which appear in print."— Shenstone. 

" Pieasiug, wbei; youth is long expired, to trace 
the forms our pencil, or our pen designed ! 

Such was our youthful air, and shape, and face, 
Such the soft image of our youthful mhid." 

—Ibid. 

Apnl, 179S. 
KotwitJbtstauding all that has been said against 
love, respecting the folly and weakness it leads 
a young inexperienced mind into, still I think it 
in a great measure derives the highest enco- 
miunoMs that have been passed on it. if anything 
on earth deserves thfl name of rapture or transr 
portt^itis theieellngs of green eighteen, in the 
company of the mistress of his heart, when shtf 
repays him with an equal return of affection. 

August. 
Thei'e Is certainly some connecilon between 
love, and music, and poetry; and. therefore, I 
have always thought a fine touch of nature that 
passage in a modem love composition : 

♦♦As tow'rd her cot he jogg'd along, 
Her name was frequent in his song.^* 

For jny own part I never had the least thought 
or i^iclination of turning poet till 1 once got 
heartily In love; and then riiymeand song were, 
in a manner, the spontaneous language of my 
heart. 

September. 

I entirely agree with that judicious phlloso- 

Kher, Mr. Smith, in his excellent ♦♦Theory of 
loral Sentiments," that remorse is the most 
Batufnl sentiment tliat can embitter the human 
osom. Any ordinary pitch of fortitude may 
bear up tolerably well, nnder these calamities, 

tn the procurement of which we ourselves have 
lad no hand; but when our follies or crimes 
have made us miserable and wretched, to bear 

Sp with manly firmness, and at the same time 
ave a proper penitential sense of our miscon- 
duct, is a glorious effort of self-command. 

Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace. 
That press the soul or wring the mind with an- 
guish. 
Beyond comparison the worst are those 
That to our foUy or, our guilt we owe. 
In every other circnmstance the mind 
Has this to say— ♦♦ It was no deed of mine ;" 
But when to all the evil of misfortune 
This sting is added— ♦♦ Blame thy foolish self !" 
Or worser far, the pangs of keen remorse ; 
The torturing, gnawing, consciousness of guilt— 
Of guilt pertmps, where we've involved others ; 
The young, the Innocent, who fondly loved ns. 
Nay, more, that very love their cause of ruin ! 
burning hell ! In all thy store of torments. 
There's not a keener lash I 
Lives there a man so fli-m, who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime. 
Can reason down its agonising throbs ; 
And, after proper purpose of amendment. 
Can firmly force his Jarring thoughts to peace ! 
O, happy! happy! enviable man! 
O glorious magnanimity of soul. 

March, 1784. 
I have often observed, in the course of my ex- 
perience of human life, that every man, even the 
worst, has something good about him : though 
very often nothing else than a happy tempera- 
ment of constitution Inclining him to this or that 
virtue. For this reason, no man can say in what 
degree any other person, besides himself, can be. 
with strict Justice, called wicked. Let any of 
the strictest cliaracter for regularity of conduct 
among us, examine impartially how many vices 
he has ever been guilty of, not from any care or 
vigilance, but for want of opportunity, or some 
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nccldental circumstance interrenlng; how many 
of the weaknesses of mankind he nas escaped, 
becanse he was ont of the line of sach tempta- 
tion; and wliat often, if not always, weighs more 
than all the rest, how much he is indebted to 
the world's good opinion, becanse the world does 
not luiow all: 1 s&v, any man who can thns 
thinlu wilt scan the failings, nay, the fanlts and 
crimes, of manlUnd aroond him with a brother's 
eye. 

1 have often courted the acquaintance of that 
part of mankind commonly known by the ordi- 
nary phrase of blackgnards, sometimes further 
tlian was consistent with the safety of my cha- 
racter; those who, by thoughtless prodigality 
or headstrong passions, have been driven to 
ruin. Though disgraced by follies, nay, some- 
times** stained with guilt, . . . ." 
1 have yet found among them, in not a few In- 
stances, some of the noblest virtues, magnani- 
mity, generosity, disinterested friendship, and 
even modesty. 

• ••••• 

April 

As I am what the men of the world, if they 
know snch a man, would call a whimsical mortal, 
I have various sources of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment, which are, in a manner, peculiar to my- 
self, or some here and there such other out-of- 
the-way person. Snch is the peculiar pleasure 
I take in the season of the winter, more than the 
rest of the year. This, I believe, may be partly 
owing to my misfortunes giving my mind a 
melancholy cast; but there Is sometliing in 
the 

*' Mighty tempest, and the hoary waste 
Abrupt and deep, stretch'd o*er the boried 
earth,"— 

which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, 
favourable to everything great and noble. There 
is scarcely any earthly object gives me more— I 
do not know if I should call it pleasure— but 
something which exalts me, something which 
enraptures roe— than to walk in the sheltered 
side of the wood, or high plantation, in a cloudy 
winter-day, and hear the stormy wind howling 
among the trees, and raving over the plain. It 
is my best season for devotion; my mind is 
wrapped up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him, 
who, in the pompous language of the Hebrew 
bard, ** walks on the wings of the wind." In one 
of these seasons, jnstafter atrain of misfortunes, 
I comi>osed the following :— 

The wintry west extends Ills blast, &c 

See Songs. 

Hhenstone finally observes, that love-verses, 
writ without any real passion, are the most 
nnuseous of all conceits; and I liave often 
thought that no man can be a proper critic of 
iove-coraposition, except Ifo himself, in one or 
more instances, have been a warm votary of 
this passion. As I had been all along a miserable 
dupe to love, and have been led into a thousand 
weaknesses and follies by it, for that reason I 

8ut the more confidence in my critical skill, in 
Istlngruishlng foppery, and conceit, from real 
passion and nature. Whether the following 
song will stand the test, I will not pretend to 
say, because It is my own ; only I can say it was, 
at the time, genuine from the heart. 

Behind yon hills, Ac 

See Songs. 

I think the whole species of young men may 
be naturally enough divided into two grand 
classes, which I shall call the grave and the 
merry : though, by-the-bye, these terms do not 
with propriety enough express ray ideas. The 
grave 1 shall cast into the usual division of those 



who are goaded on by the love of monetr, and 
whose darling wish is to make a figure in the 
world. The merry are, the men of pleasure of 
all denominations; the jovial lads, who have too 
much fire and spirit to have any settled rule ct 
action : but, without much deliberation, f<41ow 
the strong impulses of nature ; the thoiujitless, 
the careless, the indolent— in particular, fie wlio, 
with a happy sweetness of natural temper, and 
a cheerful vacancy of thought, steals tbroo^ 
life— generally, indeed, in poverty and obecarity; 
but poverty and obscurity are only evils to him 
who can sit down and make a repining compari- 
son between his own situation and that of 
others ; and lastly, to grace the quorum, sucb 
are, generally, those whose heads are capable <^ 
all the towe rings of genius, and whose hearts are 
warmed with all the delicacy of feeling. 

• • • • • 

As the grand end of human life is to cultivate 
an intercourse with that Being to whom we owe 
life, with every enjoyment that can render life 
delightful; and to maintain an integritive con- 
duct towards our fellow-creatures, that so, by 
forming piety and virtue into liabit, we may be 
fit members for the society of the pious and the 
good, which reason and revelation teach ns to 
expect l)eyond the grave : I do not see tliat the 
turn of the mind, and pursuits of any son of 
poverty and obscurity, are in the least more 
Inimical to the sacred interests of piety and vir- 
tue, tlian the even lawful, bustUng and straining 
after the world's riches and honours; and I do 
not see, but that he may gain Heaven as weU 
(whicti, by-the-bye, is no mean consideratioB) 
who steals through the vale of life anmsing him- 
self with every little flower that fortune throws 
in his way; as he who, coming straightforward, 
and perliaps bespattering aU about him, gains 
some of life's little eminences; where, after all, 
he can only see and be seen a little more con- 
spiciously than what, in the pride of his heart, 
he is apt to term the poor, indolent, devil he has 
left behind him. 



There is a noble sublimity, a heart-rending 
tenderness, in some of our ancient ballads, which 
shows them to be the work of a masterly hand; 
and it has often given me many a heart-ache to 
reflect, that such glorious old bards— bards who 
very probably owed all their talent to native 
genins, yet have described the exploits of heroes 
the pangs of disappointment, and the meltings of 
love, with such fine strokes of nature— Uiat 
their very names (O how mortifying to a bard's 
vanity) are now ** buried among the wreck of 
things which were." 

O ye illnstrlous names unknown 1 who could 
feel so strongly aud describe so well; the last, 
the meanest of the muses* train— one who, 
though far inferior to your flights, yet ey^ your 
path, and with a trembling wing would some- 
times soar after yon— a poor rustic bard un- 
known, pays this sympathetic pang to your 
memory! Some of you tell us, with all the 
charms of verse, that yon have been unfortunate 
in the world— unfortunate in love : he too has 
felt the loss of his little fortune, the loss of 
friends, and. worse than all, the loss of the 
woman he adored. Like you, all his consolatioa 
was his muse. She taught him In rustic measures 
to complain.— Happy could he have done it with 
your strength of imagination and flow of verse. 
May the turf lie lightly on your bones ! and mav 
you now enjoy that solace and rest which tMs 
world seldom gives to the heart, tuned to all the 
feelings of poesy and love ! 



This is an worth quoting In my MSS., and 
more than aU. R b. 
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TO MR. AIKEN. 

rrhc Gentleman to whom tho Cotter's Satub- 
DAY Night Is addressed.] 

Ayrshire, 1786. 

SlB,- 

I was with Wilson, my printer, t'other day, and 
settled all onr bygone matters between us. 
After I hail paid Mm all demands, I made him 
an offer of the second edition, on the hazard of 
being paid out of theftrtt and readiest, which he 
declfiies. By his account tlie paper of a thousand 
coi)ies would -cost about twenty -seven pounds, 
and the printing about fifteen or sixteen: he 
offers to agree to this for the printing, if I will 
advance for the paper; but this, you know, is 
out of my power ; so farewell hopes of a second 
edition till I grow richer!— an epocha which, I 
think, will arrive at the payment of the British 
national debt. 

There is scarcely anything hurts me so mnch 
hi being disappointed of my second edition, as 
not having it in my power to show my gratitude 
to Mr. Ballantyne, by publishing my poem of 
'* The Brigs of Ayr." I wojild detest myself as a 
wretch if I thought I were capable, in a very 
long life, of forgetting the honest, warm, and 
tender delicacy with which he enters into my 
interests. I am sometimes pleased with myself 
in my grateful sensations : but believe, on the 
whole,. I have very little merit In it, as my 
gratitude is not a virtue, the consequence of 
reflection, but shceriy the instinctive emotion of 
a heart too inattentive to allow worldly ma.\ims 
and views to settle into selfish habits. 

I have been feeling all the various rotations 
and movements within, respecting tho excise. 
Thero are many things plead strongly against 
it ; tlie uncertainty of gettingsoon into business, 
the consequences of my follies, which may per- 
haps make it impracticable f#r me to stay at 
home • and besides, I have for some time been 
pining under secret wretchedness, from causes 
which you pretty well know— the pang of disap- 
pointment, the sting of pride, with some wan- 
dering stabs of remorse, which never fail to 
settle on my vitals like vultures, when attention 
is not called away by the calls of society or the 
vagaries of the muse. Even In the hour of 
social mirth, my gaiety is tho madness of an 
intoxicated criminal under the hands of the 
executioner. All these reasons urge me to go 
abroad ; and to all these reasons I have only one 
answer— tho feelings of a father. This, in the 
present mood 1 am in, overbalances everything 
that can be laid in the scale against It. 

• ••••• 

You may perhaps think it an extravagant 
fancy, but it is a sentiment which strikes home 
to my very soul: though sceptical, in some 
pointif, of our current belief, yet, 1 think, I have 
every evidence for the reality of a life beyond 
the stinted bourne of our present existence; if 
so, then how should I, in the presence of that 
tremendous Being, the Author or existence, how 
should I meet the reproaches of those who stand 
to mo in the dear relation of children, whom I 
•deserted in the smiling innocency of helpless 
infancy? O, thou great unknown Power! thou 
Almighty God! who has lighted up reason In my 
breast, and blessed me with immortality! I 
have frequently wandered from that order and 
regularity necessary for the perfection of Thy 
works, yet Thou hast never left me nor forsaken 
me ! 

• ••••• 

Since 1 wrote tho foregoing sheet, I have seen 
something of the storm of mischief thickening 
over my folly-devoted head. Should you, my 
friends, my benefactors, bo successful in yo:ir 
l^>plicatlou8 fQr mc, perhaps It ninv nut W jn my 

n 



f>ower in that way to reap the fmit of your 
riendly efforts, what I liave written in tho 
preceding pages Is the settled tcnour of my 
resolution; but should Inimical circumstances 
forbid me closing with your kind offer, or, en- 
Joying It, only threaten to entail farther 
misery-- 

To ^eli the truth, 1 have little reason for this 
last complaint, as the world In general has been 
kind to me, fully up to my deserts. I was, for 
some time 'past, fast getting into the pining, dis- 
trustful snarl of the misanthrope. I saw my- 
self alone, unfit for the struggle of life, shrink- 
ing at every rising cloud in the chance-directed 
atmosphere of fortune, while, all defenceless, I 
look about in vain for a cover. It never oc- 
curred to mo, at least never with the force it 
deserved, that this world is a busy scene, and 
man a creature destined for progressive strug- 
gle ; and that, however I might possess a warm 
heart and inoffensive manners (which last^ by 
ihe bye, was rather more than I could weU 
boast) still more than these passive qualities, 
tlieie was something to be done. When all my 
sclioolfeiiows and youthful compeers (those 
misguided few excepted, who joined, to use a 
Gentoo phrase, the hattachores of the human 
race) were striking off with eager hope and 
earnest intent on some one or other of the many 
paths of busy life, I was '^standingldle in the 
market-place," or left the chase of the butterfly 
from flower to flower to hunt fancy from whim 
to whim. 

• ••••• 

You see, «ir, that to kw)w one's errors were a 
probability of mending them, I stand a fair 
chance ; but according to the reverend West- 
minster divines, though conviction must pre- 
cede conversion, it is very far from always im- 
plying it. 



NO. VIII. 

TO MRS. DUNLOP, OF DUNLOP. 

Ayrshire, 1786. 
Madam,— 
I am truly sorry I was not at home yesterday 
when I was so much honoured with your order fof 
my copies, and Incomparably more by the hand- 
some compliments you are pleased to pay my 
poetic abilities. I am fully persuaded that tliero 
is not any class of mankind so feelingly alive to 
the titilations of applause as the sons of Par- 
nassus ; nor is it easy to conceive how tho heart 
of the poor, bard dances with rapture when 
those whose character in life gives them a right 
to be polite judges honour him with their 
approbation. Had you been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with me, Mndam, you could not have 
touched my darling iieart-cliord more sweetly 
than noticing my attempts to celebrate your 
illustrious ancestor the Savtour of his country. 

*' Great patriot hero'! ill requited chief!" 

The first book I met with in my early years, 
which I perused with pleasure, was "TTie Life 
of Hannibal:" the next was "The Hlstorj* of Sir 
William Wallace:" for several of my earlier 
years 1 had few other authors ; and many a soli- 
tary hour have I stole out, after the laborious 
vocations of the day, to shed a tear over their 

Slorious but unfortunate stories. In these boyish 
ays, I remember in particular being struck with 
that part of Wallace's story where these lines 
occur:— 

' Syne to the Leglen wood, when It was late, 
To make a silent and a safe retreat.' 

1 chose a fine summer Sunday, the only day 
my lino of life .illowed, and walked half a 
duzcii lujlus \o pay my rospectg t<^ the Lofflen 
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wocfl, with a« mucli devoitt cnthuslrism as ever 
pHgrim did to Loretto ; and, as 1 exploited every 
den and dell where I could suppose nrjv heroic 
countryman to have lodged, I recollect (for even 
the4i 1 was a rhymer) that my heart glowed 
with a wish to be able to make it song on nlm m 
some measure equal to his merits. 

no. IX 
TO MRS. STEWART, OP STAIR. 
Madam,- , . 1786. 

The hurry of my preparations f»r going abr<»d 
hat hindered me from performing my promise 
go soon as I intended. 1 have here sent you a 
parcel of songs, Ac., whieh|iiever made their ap- 
pearance, except to a friend or two at most. 
Perhaps some of them may be no great enter- 
tainment to you : bat of that I am far from being 
an adequate Jndf«e. The song to the tune of 
Ettrtck Banks, yon will easily see the Impropriety 
of exposing much even hi manuscript. I think, 
myself, it has some merit, both as a tolerable 
'description of one of Nature's sweetest scenes, 
a July cvenlngi and one of the finest piwes of 
Katnre's workmanship, the finest Indeed we 
teK>w anything of, an amiable, beautiful young 
woman ; but 1 have no common friend to procure 
me that permission, without which I would not 
4«re to spread the copy. 

I am Quite aware, madam, what task the world 
would assign me In this letter. Tlie obscure 
bard, when any of the great condescend to take 
notice of hhn, should heap the altar with the 
incense of flattery. Their high ancestry, their 
own great and godlike qualities and actions, 
should be recounted with the most exaggerated 
description. This, madam, is a task for which I 
am altogether unfit. Besides a certain dis- 
qualifying pride of heart, I know nothing of your 
connections in life, and have no access to whore 
your real character is to be found— the company 
of your compeers : and more. I am afraid that 
even the most refined adulation is by no means 
the road to your good opinion. 

One feature of your charactef 1 shall ever 
with grateful pleasure remember— the reception 
I got, when I had the honour of waltini? on you 
at Stair. I am Httle acquainted with politeness ; 
but I know a good d«al of benevolence of temper 
and goodness of heart. Surely, did those in 
exalted stations kno^ how happy they could 
make some classes of their inferiors by con- 
descension and affability, they would never 
stand so high, measuring out with every look 
the height of their elevation, but condescend as 
sweetly as did Mrs, Stewart of Stair. 



*ro. X. 

TO MR. CHALMERS. 

Edinburgh, 27th Dee. 1786. 

:ii' DEAR FniEN^D,— 
I confess I have sinned the slit for which there 
Is hardly any forgiveness— ingratitude to friend- 
ship—In not writing you sooner ; but of all men 
living, 1 }i u\ hitended to send yoti an entertain- 
ing letter; and by all the plodding, stupid 
powers, that in nodding conceited majesty pre- 
side over the dull routine of business— a heavily 
solemn oath this!— I am, and have been ever 
since I came to Edinburgh, as unfit to write a 
letter of humour as to write a eommentary on 
the " Revelations." 



To make yon some amends for what^ before 
you reach, this paragraph, yon will have 
suffered, I inclose you two poems I have carded 
and spun since I past GlcuDuck. One blank to . 

the address to Edinburgh, " Fair B ," Is the | 

heavenly Miss Burnett, daughter to Lord Mon-I 



boddo, at w1m).so house I have had thdiOBonr to 
be more than onoo. Tliere has not been any- 
thing nearly like her, in all the combinations of 
beauty, grace, and goodness, the great Creator 
lias formed, since Milton's Eve on the first day 
of her existence. , ^,„ 

I have sent you a parcel of suscription-biUs, 
and harre written to Mr. Ballttntine and Mr. 
Aiken, to call on yon for some of them, if they 
want them. My direction Is— Care of Andrew 
Brace, merchant, Bridge Street. 

NO. XI. 

TO THE EARL Of EGLIXTON. 

Edinburgh, January^ 1787. 

My Lokd,— . . ,.„ w_ 

As I have but slender pretensions to philosophy, 
I cannot rise to the exalted idea of a cltizoo of 
the world: but have all those national prejo- 
dices which, I believe, glow peenliarly strong in 
the breast of a Scotchman. There is scarcely 
anything to which I am so feelingly nUvc, as 
the honour and welfare of ray cowttry ; and, us 
a poet, 1 have no higher enjarmeirt: than smg- 
ing her sons and daughters. Fate had catst my 
station tn;the veriest shades of life ; bnt never 
did a heart pant more ardently thanmmc, to be 
distinguished: though, tUl very lately, I looked 
In vain on every side for a ray of light. Itfe 
easy, then, to guess how much I was gratttlw 
with the countenance and approbation of onert 
my country's most Illustrious sons, when Mr. 
Wauchope called on me yesterday, on the part 
of your lordship. Your munificence, my lord, 
certainly deserves my very grateful acknow- 
ledgments; but your patrmiage i« « boumy 
pecullaryl suited to ray feelings. 1 am n« 
master enough ol the etiquette of IHe to know 
whether 1*ere be not softre Impropriety. In 
troubling your lordship with my thanks; b«t 
my heart whispered me to do It. /roni the 
emotions of mv inmost sonl I do It. Selfish ifi- 
gratltude, I hope, I am incapable of ; and mer- 
cenary servility, I trust, I shall ever have so 
much honest pride as to detest. 

HO. xn. 

TO MRS. 1)UNL0P. 

Edinburgh, ISth January, 1787. 

Mada'Wi, — , . . » xi_.. 

Yours of the Wh current, which I am this 
moment honoured with. Is a deep reproach to 
me for ungrateful neglect. I will tell yon the 
real truth, for I am miserably awkward at a flb; 
1 wished to have written to Dr. Moore before I 
wrote to yon; bnt though, everj^^'^y. /luce I 
received yours of December 30th, the Idea, the 
wish to write him, has constantly pressed on 
my thoughts, yet I could not for my soul set 
about it. I know his fame and character, and I 
am one of "the sons of little men." To write 
him a mere matter-of-fact affair, like a mer- 
chant's order, would be disgracing the Httte 
character I have; and to write the anthor of 
"The View of Society and Manners a letter of 
sentiraent-I tteelare every artery runs cold at 
the thought. I shall try, however, to write Wa 
to-morrow or next day. Mis kind interposltloft 
in my behalf I have already experienced, As a 
gentleman waited on mo the other day, on the 
part of Lord Egllnton, with ten guineas by it^, 
of subscription tor two copies of my next edi- 
tion. . , . 

The word you object to in the mention I have 
made of tny glorions countryman and youf Im- 
mortal ancestor. Is indeed borrowed frota 
Thompson; but it does not strike me asAn™: 
proper epithet. I distrusted ray own Judg«»«m 
:n your finding fault with it, and applied w* tftf 



4tilon II to i)c iii-uiier. TIic taut fou uk I cuii- 
nal caiapuu'd anjtbing on llu unsat WaUise. 
Sueepl what roufiuveKcii In print, and Uueo- 

0*100- Wbin 1 composed mv ^VIsloDj"' lonjr 
too. 1 luul BCtempEcd ■ dcicrfpUon ol Krle. ol 
^cb ILe urUUioaal atanivs uu » iiart, bb U 
i»<|hially itood. Ifr luwn trawji wlHi a nlsta 

Li??J'™liau'ai'i^aitTltlSii ""'"'^ """" "' 



ronlzlnf mo. and InteFeatJnejDvnaU 

I a paltrr BU»Mri(>ll(il1 b<1l anT 
I bean dI a bard, compared wltb 






SlR.- 
Mr.q. DHiiloii baiUen (0 Ufid u to BHid ms «i- 

iiiD Hiid Ills Horks. TlioM Hlui heie (elt the 
anileiics and leU^ttflti ft •lUlwnbir. «n oiil; 
koDir wtwt plHiDre it (ivu u lie nolind In 

iwccant paju^e or tiro, ibai I ncaJd urialul/ 
hava altered, wflra sonuloprast 
The hops ID be admired lor «(rei, li In l>f far 

pan, my ^tst amMllon ma, and allll mr atroni- 

InmatoB of'tbe hainlet, Hhlle ever clian^ng 
lanenages and manners shall allow me to be 

admit Uiat I taave some poetical ■bllUles; and 
Bs few. If anj wrilerv. eltber moral or poetical. 









;cK OF niriiNS. i» 

OTlglnaUty o[^I^UBb^SIuV'^kn«l.'«^J wi'll 

greatest Bbare In the learned and polite notice 

Pujia and CbnrchlU Va»o raited the Ungb, ard 

Tbomson and Bealtta bare painted tbo kind- 
scape, and Ljttleton and Collins described tbe 

tlugulBbod poetic tame. 



iN^atloii ol ber g 



slderSJU ™i 
gcnonU, II I i__ ,.^- 
Billon IRHD hia worfci** 

ret ascribed toUut race o 
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resemble In easo and ettrievtfitieifii of expres- 
sion. Indeed, iba poellcat lieanneB, bowCTCr 
original uid brllHaiif. and lanlihlf'aeaiiered.ar* 
native country, fiiift teelbif aenalbllltT to alHbe 
objects of bnmaiHy, isd Sa Indulndent spirit 
wfiicli brealhea Uimuflh the wbue. 0|to me a 
most fnvonmbta Impnwlan at tlio poet, and 



10 me oRen remt that I did not >ee Ihe 



ceWc BtEdlDborgh.m* I mink ™ pecn- 



yonreceWc et Edlnborgh. »n* I mink job pecn- 
lisrl; fortunate Jn the patronage of lit. nialr. 

Bclure 1 recelTed yoor leller. I sent oiKlosed 
xeiu Howitaln-DalB}' : perbaps It may not dia- 

l'bJv'™«en|lr)'inB to add lo'tHe niuulier of 
•■Mcrlberi, but feai auaj ol mf acgiulutance 



,h. fita IheUonelr torn 



Hor ever knew ibe abelier of Ihe vale, 
tbiiiatdre vltblmpaaaMa'd look lie ffaxed; 
Tben throofb tbe cloud of adrorse iortHAe 

Indignant, and In Ijehl nnborrow'd blazed. 
Ills beaven-iuigtit numMc) Fame lieruu'vlll 
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are already amoiiff them. I lia^'C only to add, 
that with every scnthucnt of esteem and most 
cordial good wishes, 

I am, 
Yonr obedient humble servant, 

J. MOOSB. 



I NO. XV. 

TO DR. MOORE. 
Edinburgh, 15/4, February, 1787. 

Reverend Sir.— 

Pardon my seeming neglect in delaying so long 
to acknowledge the hononr you have done me. 
In your kind notice of me, January 23rd. Not 
many months ago I knew no other employment 
than following the plough, nor could boast any- 
thing higher than a distant acquaintance with a 
country clergyman. Mere greatness never em- 
barrasses me : I have nothing to ask from the 
great, and 1 do not fear their judgment ; but 
genius, polished by learning, and at its proper 
point of elevation in the eye of the world, this of 
late I frequently me»t with, and tremble at its ap- 
proach. 1 scorn the affection of seeming modesty 
to cover self-conceit. That I have some merit, 1 
do not deny ; but I see, with frequent wringings 
of heart, that the novelty of my character, and 
th« honest national prejudice of ray countrymen, 
have borne me to a height altogether untenable 
to my abilities. 

For the hononr Miss W. has done me, please, 
sir, return her in my name my most grateful 
thanks. I have more than once thought of pay- 
ing her in kind, but have hitherto quitted the 
idea in hopeless despondency. 1 had never be- 
fore heard of her ; but the other day I got her 
Eiems, which, for several reasons, some belong- 
g to the head, and others the oiisprlng of the 
heart, give me a great deal of pleasure. I have 
little pretensions to critic lore : there are, I 
think, two characteristic features in her poetry 
—the unfettered wild flight of native genius, and 
the queruloust sombre tenderness of time-settled 
sorrow. 

I only know what pleases me, often without 
being able to tell why. 



NO. XVI. 

FROM DR. MOORE. 

Clifford Street, 28th February, 1787. 

Dear Sir,— 
Your letter of the 15th gave rac a great deal of 

{>leasure. It is not surprising that you impro'ge 
n correctness and taste, considering where you 
have been for some time past. And I dare swear 
there is no danger of your admitting any polish 
which might weaken the vigour of your native 
powers. 

I am glad that you disdain the nauseous affect- 
tation of decrying your own merit as a poet— an 
affectation which is displayed with most osten- 
tation by those who have the greatest share of 
self conceit, and which only adds undeceiving 
falsehood to disgusting vanity. For yon to deny 
the merit of your poems would be arraigning the 
fixed opinion of the public. 

As the new edition of my " View of Society"' 
is not vet ready, 1 have sent you the former 
cditloni which 1 wk you will accepf as a mark of 
my esteem. It is sent l)y sea, to the care of Mr. 
Creech ; and along with these fonr volumes 
for yourself. I have also sent my "Medical 
Sketches," in one volnme, for my friend Mrs. 
Dnnlop of Dunlop : this you will bo so obliging 
as to transmit, or if you chance to pass soon by 
Dunlop, to give her. 

I am happy to hear that your snbscription is 
80 ample, and shall rejoice at every piece of for- 
tune that befalls you- for you arc a very great 



favourite In my family; and this in a higher 
compliment than perhaps you arc aware of. It 
Includes almost all the professions, and of course 
Is a proof that your writings are adapted to 
various tastes and situations. My youngest son 
who is at Winchester school, writes to me that 
he is translating some stanzas of your ^' Hallow- 
een" into Latin verse, for the benefit of his 
comrades. This union of taste partly proceeds, 
no doubt, from the cement of Scottish partiality, 
with which they are all somewhat tinctured. 
Even pour translator, who left Scotland too early 
in life for recollection, is not without it. 

• • • • • • 

I remain, with great sincerity. 
Your obedient servant, 

J.Moore. 



NO. xvii. 

TO THE EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 

My Lord,— Edinburgh, 1787. 

I wanted to purchase a profile of yonr lordship, 
which I was told was to be got in town ; but I 
am truly sorry to see that a blundering painter 
has spoiled a '* human face divine." The en- 
closed stanzas I intended to have written below 
a picture or profile of your lordship, could I have 
been so happy as to procure one with anything 
of a likeness. 

As I will soon return to my shades, I wanted 
to have something like a material object for my 
gratitude; I wanted to have It In my power to 
say to a friend, " There is my noble patron, my 
generous benefactor." Allow me, my lord, to 

Bnbllsh these verses. I conjure your lordship, 
y the honest throe of gratitude, by the gene- 
rous wish of benevolence, by all the throes and 
feelings which compose the magnanimous mind, 
do not deny me this petition.* I owe to your 
lordship; and what has not in some instances 
always been the case with me, the weight of tlie 
obligation is a pleasing load. I trust, I have a 
heart as Independent as yonr lordship's, than 
which I can say nothing more; and I woiiid'^iiot 
be beholden to favours that would crucify my 
feelings. Your dignified character in life, and 
manner of supporting that character, are flatter- 
ing to my pride ; and I would be jealous of the 
purity of my grateful attachment, where I was 
under the patronage of one of the much favoured 
sons of fortune. 

Almost every poet has celebrated his patrons, 
particularly when they were names dear to 
fame, avd illustrious in their country; allow 
me, then, my lord, if you think the verses have 
intrinsic merit, to tell the world how much I 
have the honour to be 

Y'onr lordship's highly indebted. 

And over grateful hnmble servant. 



NO. XXVIII. 

TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

Mr Lord,— 
The honour your lordship has done me, by your 
notice and advice In yours of the ist instant, I 
shall ever gratefully remember : 

* Praise from thy lips 'tis mine with joy to boast, 
Tliey best can give it who deserve it most.' 

Your lordship touches the darling chord of ray 
heart when you advise me to fire my muse at 
Scottish story and Scottish scenes. I wish for 
nothing more than to make a leisurely pilgri- 
mage through my native country; to* sit and 
muse on those once hard-contended fields, where 

* It does not appear that the earl granted this 
request, nor have the verses aiinded to ovar 
been found among the M8S. 
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I come abroad in prinfc for certain on Wod- 
nesUay. Yonr orders 1 shall pnactimlly attend 
to: only, by the wav, 1 must teil you Ihat I was 
paid before for Dr. Moore's and Miss W.'s copies, 
thi'ough tiie medintn of Commissioner Cucliraue 
In this place ; but that we can settle when I 
have the honour of waiting on you. 

Dr. Smith* was Just gone to London the 
momlug before I received your letter to him. 



NO. XXII. 

TO DR. MOORE. 

Edinburgh. 2Srd April, 1787. 
I BBCEIVED the books, and sent the one you 
mentioned to Mrs. Dunlop. I am iii-skillcd in 
beating the coverts of imagination for meta- 

Shors of gratitude. I thanlc you, sir, for the 
ouour you have done rae; and to my latest 
hour will warmly remember it. To be highly 
pleased with your bo(^, is what I have in com- 
mon with toe world; but to regard these 
volumes as a mark: of the author's friendly 
esteem is a still more supreme gratification. 

I leave Edinburgh in the coarse of ten days or 
a fortnight; and after a few pilgrimages over 
some of the dassic ground of Caledonia— 
Cowden-Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, Tweed, «fcc., 
—I shall return to my rural shades, in all like- 
lihood never more to quit tliem. X have formed 
many intimacies and friendships here, but I am 
afraid they are of too tender a construction to 
bear carriage a hundred aoid fifty miles. To the 
rich, the great, the fashionable, the polite, I 
have no equivalent to offer; and 1 am afraid 
my meteor appearance will by no means entitle 
rae to a settled correspondence with any of you, 
who are the permanent lights of genius and 
litera^are. 

My most respectful compliments to Miss W. 
If once this tangent flight of mine were over, 
and I were returned to my wonted leisurely 
motion in my old circle, 1 may probably en- 
deavour to return lier poetic compliment in 
kind. 



NO. XXIII. 
EXTEACT OF LETTER. 

Edinburgh, 80ih April, 1787. 
YoTTR eritlcisms, madam, I understand 
very well, and could have wished to have 
pleased you better. You are rigiit in your gness 
that 1 am not very amenable to counsel. Poets, 
much my superiors^ have so flattered those who 
possessed the adventitious qualities of wealth 
and power, that I am determined to flatter no 
created being either in prose or verse. 

I set as little by , lords, clergy, critics, Ac, 

as all these respective gentry do by my hardship. 
I know what I may expect from the world by 
and by— illiberal abuse, and perhaps contemp- 
tuous neglect. 

I om happy, madam, that some of our favourite 
pieces are distinguished by your particular ap- 
probation. For ray Dream, which has unfortu- 
nately Incurred your loyal displeasure, I hope in 
a few weeks, or less, to have the honour of ap- 
pearing at Dunlop, in its defence, in person. 

NO. XXIV. 

TO THE REV. DR. HUGH BLAIR. 

Lawn-Market, Edinburgh, Srd May, 1787. 

Rev. and much respected Sir,— 

I leave Edinburgh to-morrow morning, but 

could not go without troubling you with half a 

line, sincerely to thank vou for your kindness, 

patronage, and friendship you have shown me. 

♦Adam Smith. 



I often felt the embarrassment of my singnli^ 
situation ; drawn forth from the veriest shao^ 
of life tu the glare of remark; and houourea by 
the notice of tliose illustrious names of my coaa- 
try, whose works, while they are applauded to 
tlie end of time, will ever Instruct and ao^^M 
the heart. However the meteor-like novelty m 
my appearance in the world might attract njmcj^ 
and lionour me with the acquaintance of the per- 
manent lights of genius and literature, those 
who are truly benefactors of the immortal nature 
of man; I knew very well, that my utmost 
merit was far unequal to the task of preserving 
that character when once the novelty was over. 
I have made up mv mind, that abuse, or almo-st 
even neglect, will not surprise mo in my 
quarters. 

I have sent you a proof impression of Beugo's 
work for me, done on Indian pnpcr, as a trifling 
but sincere testimony with what heart-warm 
gratitude I am, <fec. 



NO. XXV. 

FROM DR. BLAIR. 

Argyle Square, ilh May, 1787. 

Dear Sir,— 

I was favoured this forenoon with your obliging 
letter, together with an impression of your por- 
trait, for which 1 return you my best thMiks. 
The success you liave met with I do not thioic 
was beyond year merits ; and if I have Iiod AJi^y 
small hand in contributing to it. It gives me great 
pleasure. I know no way in whidi literary p^- 
sons, who are advanced In rears, con do mow 
service to the world, than in forwordiag t4i» 
efforts of rising genius or bringing forth uiir 
known merit from obscurity. I was the first 
person who brought out to the noti^ q| y^ 
world the poems of Ossian ; first by the '* tt%sf 
monts of Ancient Poetry," wliicli 1 pubUabed* 
and afterwards, by my setting on foot tj^ 
undertaking for collecting and pnbli»iing tj^ 
'* Works of Ossian;" and I have always con- 
si lered this as a meritorious action of my Itfe. 

Your situation, as you say, was iiideed very 
singular ; and, in being brous^t out all at once 
from the shades of deepest privacy, to so great a 
share of public notice and observation, you had 
to stand a severe triaL I am happy that yoa 
have stood it so well ; and, as iar as I have 
known or heard, though in the midst of many 
temptations, without reproach to your character 
and behaviour. 

You are now, I presume, to retire to a more 
private walk of life, and, I trust, will conduct 
yourself there with industry, prudence, and 
honour. You have laid the foundation for just 
public esteem. In the midst of those employ- 
ments, which yonr situation will render proper, 
you will not, I liope, neglect to promc^e that 
esteem, bv cultivating your genius, and attend- 
ing to sncVi productions of it as may raise your 
character still higher. At the same time, be not 
in too great a liastc to come forward. Take time 
and leisure to improve and mature yom* talents; 
for on any second production you give the world, 
your fate, as a poet, will very much depend. 
There is, no doubt, a gloss of novelty wbidh 
time wears off. As you very properly liioi 
yourself, your are not to be surprised if, in your 
rural retreat, you do not flnd yourself surrotuided 
with that glare of notice and applause which 
here shone upon you. No man can be a good 
poet without being somewhat of a philosopher. 
He must lay his account, that any one, who ox- 
poses himself to public observation, will occSr 
sionally meet with the attacks of illiberal ci^tr 
sure, which It is always best to overlook mb4 
despise. He will be obliged sometimes to covet 
retreat, and to disappear from public view. E« 
will not affect to shine always, that he may a| 
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tfiDpei' sdasoAiA come forth with more advantage 
ktid energy, lie will not think himself neglected 
If ho bo not always praised. I have taken the 
liberty, you see, of an old man, to give advice and 
make reflections which your own good sense 
tvill, 1 dare say, render unnecessary. 

As yon mention your being jnst about to leave 
town, yoti are going, I should suppose, to Dum- 
frles-snire, to look at some of Mr. Miller's farms. 
I heartily wish the offers to l>e made you there 
iHay answer; as I am persuaded you will not 
easily And a more generous and better-hearted 
proprietor to llvb under than Mr. Miller When 
you return, if you come this way, I will be happy 
to see you. and to know concerning your faturc 
plans of life. You will find me, by the 22nd of 
this month, not in my house in Argylc Square, 
but at a country-house at Restalrig, about a 
mile east from Edinburgh, near Musselburgh 
Road. Wishing you all success and prosperity, 
I am, with real regard and esteem. 

Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Hdou Blair. 



NO. XXVI. 

FROM DR. MOORE. 

Gifford Street, May 23, 1787. 
Deab Sib,— 

I had the pleasure of your letter by Mr. Crdech, 
and soon after he sent me the new edition of 
your poems. You seem to think it incumbent on 
yon to send to each subscriber a number of 
copies proportionate to his subscription money ; 
but you may depend upon it, few subscribers ex- 
pect more than one copy, whatever they sub- 
scribed. I must inform you, however, that I 
took twelve copies for those subscribers for 
whose money you were so accurate as to send 
me a receipt ; and Lord Egtinton told me he had 
sent for six copies for himself, as ho wished to 
give five of them In presents. 

Some of the poems you have added in this last 
edition are beautiful, particularly the " Winter 
Night," the "Address to Edinburgh," "(Jreen 
grow the Rashes," and the two songn immedi- 
ately following; the latter of which was ex- 
quisite. By the way, I imsgine you have a 
peculiar talent for sucn compositions, which j'ou 
ought to indulge. No kind of poetry demands 
more delicacy or higher polish ng. Horace Is 
more admired on account of h s Odes than all 
his other writings. But nothing now added la 
equal to your " vision" and "Cotter's Saturday 
Night." In these are united flue Imagery, 
natural and pathetic description, with sublimity 
of hinguage and thought. It 13 evident that yon 
already possess a great variety of expression 
and command of the English language; you 
ought, therefore, to be more sparingly for the 
future in the provincial dialect:— why should 
you, by using Ma^ limit the number of your 
admirers to those who understand the Scottish, 
when you can extend it to all persons of taste 
who understand the English language? In my 
opinion, Tou should plan some larger work tlian 
any you have as yet attempted. I mean, reflect 
upon some proper subject, and arrange the plan 
In your mind, without beginning to cxecnte any 
part of It till you have studied most of the best 
English poets, and read a little more of history. 
The Greek and Roman stories you can read in 
some abriigiTient, and soon become master of 
the most brilliant facts, which must highly de- 
light a poetical mind. You should also, and very 
soon majf^ become master of the heathen my- 
thology, to which there are everlasting allusions 
In all tne poets, and which in itself is charmingly 
fanciful. What will requU-e to bo studied wTtn 
more attention, is modern history; that is the 
lilstory of France and (ireat Britain, from the 
l)e^ning of Henry the Seventh's reign, i knotv 



very well you have a mind capable of attaining 
knowledge by a shorter process than Is commonly 
used, and I am certain you are capable of making 
a better itse of it, when attained, than is gene- 
rally done. 

I beg you will not give yourself the trouble of 
writing to me when it is inconvenient, and make 
no apology, when you do write, for having post- 
poned It; be assured of this, however, that I 
shall always bo happy to hear from you. I think 
my friend Mr. told me that you had some 

Eoems in manoscript by you of a satirical and 
umorous nature (in which, by the way, I think 
you very strong,) which yotlr prudent friends 
prevailed on you to omit, particularly one called 
"Somebody's Confession;*' if you. will entrust 
me with a sight of any of these, I Irin pawn my 
word to give no copies, and will be obliged to yon 
for a perusal of them. 

I understand you Intend to take a farm, and 
make the useful and respectable business of 
husbandry your chief occupation; this, I hope, 
win not prevcni your making occasional ad- 
dresses to the nine ladies who have shown you 
such favour, one of whom visited you in the auld 
clay biggin. Virgil, before you, proved to the 
world that there is nothing in the business of 
liusbandry inimical to poetry; and I sincerely 
hope that you may afford an example of a good 
poet being a successful farmer. I fear It will 
not be in my power to visit Scotland this season ; 
when 1 do. Til endeavour to find yofl out, for I 
heartily wish to sec and converse with you. If 
ever vour occasions call you to this place, I make 
no do'ubt of your paying me a visit, and you may 
depend on a very cordial welcome from this 
family. 

I am, dear sir. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

J. MOOKB. 



NO. XXVII. 

FROM MR. JOHN HUTCHINSON. 

Jamaica^ St. Ann's, 14th Jrnie. 1787. 
8nt, — 
I received yours, dated Edinburgh, 2nd Janu- 
ary, 1787, wherein you acquaint me you wore 
engaged with Mr. Douglas of Port Antonio, for 
thi^e years, at thirty pounds sterling a-vear; 
and am happy some unexpected accidents inter- 
vened that presented your sailing with the 
vessel, as X have great reason to think Mr. 
Douglas's employ would by no means have an- 
swered your expectations. I received a copy of 
yonr publications, forwhicli I return you thanks, 
and it is my own opinion, as we 11 as that of such 
of my friends as have seen them, they are nK)st 
excellent In their kind; although some could 
have wished tliey had been in the English style, 
as they allege the (Scottish dialect Is now be- 
coming obsolete, and thereby the elegance and 
beauties of yonr poems are in a great measure 
lost to far the greater part of the community. 
Nevertheless there Is no doubt you had sufficient 
reasons for yonr conduct— perhaps the wishes of 
some of the Scottish nobility and gentry, your 
patrops, who will always relish their own old 
country style; and your own inclinations for the 
same. It is evident from several passages In 
your works, you are as capable of writing In the 
English as In the Scottish dialect, and I am in 
great hopes your genius for poetry, from the 
specimen yon have already given, will turn out 
both for profit and honour to yourself and 
country. I can by no means advise you now to 
thfnk of coming to the West Indies^ as I assure 
yon, there is no encouragement for a man of 
learning and genius here ; and am very confi- 
dent you can do far better in Great Britain 
than In JamafcH. I am glad to hear my friends 
aro well, 4nd shall always bo happy to hear 
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Luzard inx preicniloni 10 be a cdUc of an/ kind, 
wlxn I MY tim 1 iMali Ylrnlkln lauglMtaiict 
a Mtvll^Mplerol UfflBW, UJJni^wS^^ 



Virgil kai erldsnUjr coplsd. and br no mtau 
improTid Hamar. Sor can I iMnk (hen Ituir- 
thrng of ibit owiiv la Ibe (nnilMan ; tor.noia 
STetflhlig I luiT< KCD •>! Btyita, I EUnk tUl, 
In Ken] at and Hnenef oflannage. Popa'i nuulW- 
1 have not peTnica*'lki»**«neii|^tofonn an 

feci, as ihcrc I have ever felt aud loiuealcdmy 
want of Icarahis most 

TO Tlli: SAME. 



Old I regret. Ill tlu fleeting lioora of my lala wld- 

tlnidng atyi" and.'imt lor the eouolailun ot ■ 



nuennil dlilribntlon ot the good Ihlugiol thla 
lite iliBt gives me moi-e vexation II iiwiii, la 

OH the cuntnicled Ecale of a eDitaga. La3 
two at Hgobd woinaii'al!lruide.wlien IlMBlanlM 
that eompoied (he floor were decorated wlih 
a splendid oarpat, and the gay taUa emiklcd 
with silver and eUiia. Tie Mnr abmt tanbiay, 
and there hai bean a ravalatlan amonr Oma 
creatnrea. wlMLthoagb In appegraun pamkan, 
and equally noblt partaken, ot the aana mnr* 



-I.e.. trom WbltiDaday to MartiTunan. dw. 
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stnpUlity and rascalitj, did some of the poor 
devils tho honour to commend them. Bat light 
IDC the turf upon his breast, who taught "Rever- 
ence thyself. • We look do-vrn on the unpolished 
wretches, their impertinent wives and clouterly 
brats, as the lordly bnll does on the little dirty 
Ant-hltf, whose puny Inhabitants he crushes in 
the carelessness of his ramble, or tosses iu the 
iAt in tti« wantonntss of his pride. 



KO. XL. 

TO THE SAME. 

AT MR. DUNLOP'S, HADDINGTON. 

Etlisland, \Zth June, 1788. , 

"Where'er I roam, whatever reahns I see, 
My heart, nntravell'd, fondly turns to thee : 
titill to my friend it turns with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a leiigthen'd chain.'' 

—Goldsmith. 

Thlsis the second day, ray honoured friend, that 
I have been on my farm. A solitary inmate of 
an old. smoky spence ; far from every object 1 
love, or by wliom I am loved : nor any ac^iiam- 
tancc older than yesterday.e xcept Jenny Geddcs, 
tho old marc 1 ride on: while uncouth cares, 
mid novel plans, hourly Insult my awkward 
iprnorance and bashful Inexperience. There Is a 
foggy atmostphere native to my soul In the hour 
of care, consequently the dreary objects seem 
larger than the life. Extreme sensibility, h'li- 
tated and prejudiced oti the gloomy side by a 
series of misfortunes and disappointments,' at 
that period of my existence when the soul is 
laying In her cargo of ideas for the voyage of life, 
is,' I believe, the principal cause of this unhappy 
frame of mind. 

"The valiant, in him, what can ho suffer? 
Or what need he regard ills single woesV" <fcc. 

Your surmise, madam, is just; I am indeed a 
husband. 

• •••«• 

1 found a once ranch-loved, and still raiich- 
lovcd, female, literally and truly cast out to the 
mercy of the naked elements, bnt as 1 enabled 
licr to vvrchau a shelter; and there is no sport- 
ing with a fellow-creatHre's happiness or misery. 

The most placid good nature and sweetness of 
disposition; ft warm heart, gratefully devoted 
with all its powers to love rac; vispross health 
and sprightly cheerfnlness, set off to the best 
advantage, by a more than cortmion handsome 
figure ;— these, 1 think. In a woman, may make a 
good wife, though slie should never have read a 
jiagc, but the Scriptures of tho Old and New 
Tustament. nor have danced in a brighter as- 
sembly than a penny pay-wedding. 



KO. XLI. 

TO MR. P. HILL. 
My DEAn Hill,— . 

I shall say nothing at all to yonr mad F'rescnt 
—you have so long and often been of Important 
service to me, ami I suppose yon mean to go on 
conferring obligations niitil I shall not be able to 
lift up rayfactt before yon. In tho meantime, 
lis Sir Roger do Coverley, because it happened 
to be a cold day In which he made his will, or- 
dered his sorvants great-coats for mourning ; so, 
beeaose I have been this week plagued with an 
indigestkm, I have sent yon by the carrier a line 
old ewe-milk cheeso. 

Indigestion is the devil : nay, 'tis the devil 
and all. It besets a man in every one of his 
tenses. Hose my appetite at tho sight of suc- 



cessful knavery ; and sicken to loathing at the 
noise and nonsense of self-important folly. 
When the hollow-hearted wretch takes me by 
the hand, the feeling spoils my dinner; the 
proud man's wine so offends ray palate, that It 
chokes me in the gullet; and the pulvtlis'd, 
feathered, pert coxcomb, is so disgustiul in my 
nostril, that my stomach turns. 

If ever yon have any of these disagreeable 
sensations, let me prescribe for your patience 
and a bit of my cheese. I know that you are no 
nfiggard to yonr good things amongyour friends, 
and some of them are In much need of a slice. 
There, In my eye, is our friend Smellie, a man 
positively of the first abilities and greatest 
strength of mind, as well as one of the best 
hearts and keenest wits that 1 have ever met 
with : when y9ti see hfm, as, alas ! he too is 
smarting at the pinch of distressful circum- 
stances, aggravated by the sneer of contume- 
lious greatness— a bit of my cheese alone will 
not cure him, but if yon add a tankard of brown 
stout, and superadd a magnum of right Oporto, 
you will see his sorrows vanish like the morn- 
ing mist before the summer sun. 

C h, the earliest friend, except my only 

'brother, that I have on earth, and one of the 
worthiest fellows that ever any man called by 
the name of friend, If a luncheon of my cheese 
won 111 help to rid him of some of his superabun- 
dant modcstv, yon would do well to give it him. 

David.* wfth his Cournnt, comufi, too, across 
my recollection : and I beg you will help hira 
largely from the said ewe-mllk cheese, to enable 

lilin to digest those bedaubing paragraphs 

with which he is eternally larding the lean cha- 
racters of certain great men in a certain great 
town. 1 grant yon the periods are very well 
turned: so. a fresh egg Is a very good thing; 
but when thrown at a man in a pillory It does 
not at all Improve his figure, not to mention the 
Irreparable loss of the egg. 

My facetious friend. D ^r, I would wish also 

to be a partaker; not to digest his spleen, for 
that he laughs off, but to digest his last night's 
wine at the last fleld-day of the Crochallan 
corps, t 

Among our common friends, I must not forget 
one of the dearest of them, Cunningham. The 
brutality, insolence, and selfishness of a world 
nnworthy of Imvlng silch a fellow as lie Is in It, 
1 know sticks in his stomach, and if yon can help 
him to anything that win make him a little 
easier on that score, it will b« very obliging. 

As to honest J — S c, he is such a con- 
tented happy man that I know not what can 
annoy hlra, except perhaps he may not have got 
the better of a parcel of modest anecdotes which 
a certain poet gave him one night at supper, the 
last time the said poet was in town. 

Though I have mentioned so many men of law, 
I shall liavo nothing to do with them profes- 
sedly—the Faculty are beyond my prescription. 
As to their c/i>«/«, that Is another thing; God 
knows they have much to digest! 

Tho clergy I pass by ; their profundity of eni- 
dltlon, and their liberality of sentiment; their 
total want of pride, and their detestation of hy- 
pocrisy, are so proverbially notorious as to place 
them far, far above either my praise or cen- 
sure. 

1 was going to mention a man of worth, whom 
I have the honour to call friend, tho Laird of 
lord Cralgdarroch ; but 1 have spoken totheland- 
of tho " King's Arms Inn" here to have, at the 
next country-meeting, a large ewe-rallk cheese 
oh the table, for the benefit of tho Dnrafiles- 
shlre Whigs, t<» enable tliem to digest the Duke 
of Qneensberry's late i>olitical condnct. 



* Printer of the Edinburgh Evening Courant. 
t A club of choice spirits. 
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I have Jtist this moment an opportnnity of a 
private hand to Edinburgh, as perlmps jon 
would not digest double |)ostago. 



NO. XLII. 

TO MRS. DUNLOP. 

ifauchUne^ 2nd August^ 1788. 
Honoured Madam,— 

Your Iclnd letter welcomed me yesterniglit to 
Ayrshire. I am indeed seriously angry with 
you at tlic quantum of your iuckpenny; but 
vexed and hurt as I was, I could not nelp laugh- 
ing very heartily at the noble lord's apology lor 
the missed napliiu. 

I would write you from Nithsdale, and give 
you my direction there, but I have scarce an 
opportunity of calling at a post-office once in a 
fortnight. I am six miles from Dumfries, am 
scarcely ever in it myself, and. as yet, have 
little acquaintance in the neighbourhood. Be- 
sides, I am now very busy on my farm, building 
a dwelling-house ; as at present I am almost an 
evangelical man in Nithsdale, for 1 have scarce 
" where to lay my head." 

There are some imssages in your last that 
brought tears in my eyes. " The heart Itnowetii 
its own sorrows, and a stranger intermcddleth 
not therewith." The repository of these " sor- 
rows of tiie heart," is a liind of sanctum sanc- 
torum; and 'tis only a chosen friend, and that 
too at particular, sacred times, who dares cuter 
into them. 

" Heaven oft tears the bosom-chords 
That nature finest strung." 

Yon will excuse this quotation for the sake of 
the author. 



NO. XLIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Mauchline, lOth August^ 1788. 
Mx Much Honoured Friend,— 

Yours of the 24th June is before me. 1 found it, 
as well as another valued friend— ray wife, wait- 
ing to welcome me to Ayrshire : I met both with 
the Hinccrest pleasure. 

When I write you, madam, 1 do nol sit down 
to answer every paragraph of yours, by echoing 
every sentiment, Mice the faithful Commons of 
Great Britain in parliament assembled, answer- 
ing a speech from the best of kings! I express 
myseifin the fulness of my heart, and may per- 
littps be guilty of neglecting some of your kind 
hiquiries; but not from your vcrv odd reason 
that I do not read your letters. All" your epistles 
for several months have cost me nothing, except 
a swelling throb of gratitude, or a deep-felt sen- 
timent of veneration. 

Mrs. Burns, madam, is the identical woman « 
. . . Whcnsheflrst found herself '* as women 
wish to be who love their lords;" as I loved her 
nearly to distraction, we took steps for a private 
marriage. Her parents got the hint ; and not 
only forbade me her company and their house, 
but on ray ruraoured West-Indian voyage, got a 
wanant to put me in gaol, till I should find 
security in my about-to-bc paternal relation. 
You know my lucky reverse of fortune. On my 
eclatant return to Manchliue, I was made very 
welcome to visit my gb-L The usual conse- 
quences began to betray her ; and as I was at 
that time laid up a cripple in Edinburgh, she 
was turned, literally turned, out of doors, and I 
wrote to a friend to shelter her, till my return, 
when our marriage was declared. Her happiness 
or misery was in my hands; and who could trifle 
with such a deposit? 

• • . . . , 

I can easily /anry a more agreeable companion 



for my journey of life; but, upon my honoar, I 
have never seen the individual instance. 

Circumstanced as I am, 1 could never have 
got a female partner for life who could have 
entered into my favourite studies, relished mj 
favourite authors, «fcc., without probably entailing 
on me, at the same time, expensive living, fan- 
tastic caprice, perhaps apish affectation, with all 
the other blessed boarding school acquirements, 
which (pardonncz mot^ madame) are sometimes 
to be found among females of the upper ranks, 
but almost universally pervade the misses of the 
would-be gentry 

• • • . 

I like your way, in your church-yard lucubra- 
tions. Thoughts that arc the spontaneous re- 
sult of accidental situations, either respecthig 
health, place, or company, have often a strength, 
and always an originality, that would in vain lie 
looked for In fancied circumstances and studied 

{)aragraphs. For me, I have often tiioiight of 
Leeping a letter. In progression, by me. to send 
when the sheet was written out. Now I talk of 
sheets, 1 must tell jou. ray reason for writing to 
you on paper of this kind, is my pruriency of 
writing to you at large. A page of post is on 
such a dissocial, narrow-minded scale, that t 
cannot abide it ; and double letters— at least, in 
my miscellaneous, reverie manner— are a uoou^ 
strous tax in a close correspondence. 



NO. XLIV. 

TO THE S.IME. 

Elhsland, Wtfi August^ 1788. 

I AM in a fine disposition, my honoured friend, 
to send you an elegiac cnistlc ; and want'only 
genius to make it quite Shcnstonian. 

"Why droops my heart with fancied woes for- 
lorn? 
Why sinks my soul beneath each wintry sky ?" 

My Increasing cares in this, as j'et, strange 
country-gloomy conjectures in the dark vista 
of futurity— consciousness of my own inability 
for the struggle of the world -my broadened 
mark to misfortune In a wife and children:— I 
could indulge these reflections till my humour 
should ferment into the most acrid chagrin, that 
would corrode the very thread of life. * 

To counterwork these baneful feelings, I have 
sat down to write to yon : ns 1 declare upon ray 
soul, I always find that the most sovereign balm 
for my wounded spirit. 

1 was yesterday at Mr. ^"s to dinner, for the 

first time. My reception was quite to ray mind ; 
from the lady of the house quite flattering. She 
.sometimes hits on a couplet or two, impromptu. 
She repeated one or two, to the admiration of ail 
present. My suffrage as a professional man was 
expected : 1 for once went agonizing over the 
belly of my conscience. Pardon me, ye, my 
adored household gods. Independence of Spirit, 
and Integrity of Soul ! In tlie course of conver- 
sation *' Johnson's Musical Museum," a collcctiou 
of Scottish songs, with the music, was talked of. 
Wo got a song on the harpsichord, beginning— 



It 



Raving winds arotmd her blowing." 



The air was ranch admired: the lady of the 
house asked me whose -were the words—*' Mine, 
madam— they are indeed ray very best verses:" 
she took not the smallest notice of them ! The 
old Scottish proverb says, well "king's caff is 
better than ither folks' com." I was going to 
make a New-Testament quotation about "* cast- 
ing pearls ;" but that would be too virulent, for 
the lady is actually a wommi of good taste. 

After all that has been said on the other side 
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Of the question, man is by no moans a happy 
creature. I do not speak of the selected few, 
favoured by partial heaven, whose souls are 
f tined to gladness amid riches and lionours, and 
prudence and wisdom,— I speak of the neglected 
inaiiy, whose nerves, whose sinews, whose days, 
are sold to the minion of fortune. 

If 1 thought yon had nevor seen it, I wonld 
transcribe for yon a stanza of an old Scottish 
ballad, called ''The Life and Age of Man,", be- 
ginning thus— 

"^ *Twas in the sixteenth hnnder year 

Of God and fifty three, 
Frae Christ was bom, that bought ns dear, 

As writings tc stifle." 

I had an old grand-uncle, with whom my 
mother lived a while in her girUsh years; the 
good old man, for such he was. was long blind 
ere he died, during which time his highest en- 
joyment was to sit down and cry, while ray 
mother would sing the simple old song of "The 
Life and Age of Man." 

It is this way of thinking— it is those melan- 
choly truths, that make religion so precious to 
the poor, miserable children of men— If it Is a 
mere phantom, existing only in the heated ima- 
gination of enthusiasm, 

" What truth on earth so precious as the Ue !*' 

My idle reasonings sometimes make me a little 
sceptical, but the necessities of my heart always 
give the cold philosophlzings the lie. Who looks 
for the heart weaned from eartli ; the soul af- 
fianced to her God ; the correspondence fixed 
with heaven ; the pious supplication and devout 
thanksgiving, constant as the vicissitudes of 
even and mom ; who thinks to meet with these 
in the court, the palace, in the glare of public 
lifcV No: to find them in their precious import- 
ance and divine efficacy, we must search among 
the obscure recesses of disappointment, affiic- 
tlon, poverty, and distress. 

1 am sure, dear madam, you are now 7nore 
than pleased with the length of my letters. 1 
return to Ayrshire, middle of next week: and it 
quickens ray pace to think that therelwiU bo a 
letter frora yon waiting me there. I must be 
here again very soon for my harvest. 



NO. XLV. 

O. It. GRAHAM, OF FINTRY, ESQ. 

SlK,- 

When 1 had the honour of being introduced to 
you at Athole House, 1 did not think so soon of 
asking a favonr of yon. When Lear, in Shak- 
spere, asks old Kent why he wished to be In 
his service, he answers, " Because you have in 
your face which I could like to call master." 
For some suoh reason, sir, do 1 now solicit your 
patronage. You know, 1 dare say, of an applica- 
tion 1 lately made to your Board to be admitted 
an officer of excise. 1 have, according to form, 
been examined by a supervisor, and to-ilay I 
give in his certificate, witli a request for an 
order for instructions. In this aflfair, if 1 
succeed. I am afraid 1 shall but too much need a 
])atronlzing friend. Propriety of conduct as a 
man, and fidelity and attention as an officer, I 
dare engage for; but with anything like busi- 
ness, except manual labour, I am totally un- 
acquainted. 

« • • • • • 

1 had intended to have closed my late appear- 
ance on the stage of life, in the charnctcr of a 
country farmer; but after discharging some 
filial and fraternal claims, I find I could only 
fight for existence in that miserable manner, 
wliich I have Hvcd to see throw a venerable 
parent iiito tlie Jaws of gaol ; ^hei\ce death, tho 



poor man's last and often best friend, rescued 
him. 

1 know, sir, that to need your goodness is to 
have a claim on it ; may I therefore beg your 
patronage to forward me in this affair, till I bo 
appointed to a division, where, by the help of 
rigid economy, 1 will try to support that Inde- 
pendence so dear to my soul, but which has been 
too often so distant from my situation. 



NO. XLVI. 

TO MR. P. HILL. 

MauMine^ 1st October, 1788. 

1 HAVE been here in this country about three 
days, and all that time my chief reading has 
been tlie "Address to Loch Lomond " you were 
so obliging as to send to me. Were I Impan- 
nelled one of the author's jury, to determine his 
criminality respecting the sin of poesy, my ver- 
dict should be " Guilty ! A poet of Nature s 
making!" It is an excellent method for improve- 
ment, and what 1 believe every poet does, to 
place soiuo favourite classic author, in his own 
walks of study anl composition, before him, as a 
model. Though your author had not mentioned 
the name, 1 could have, at half a glance, guessed 
his model to be Thomson. Will my brother 
poet forgive me, if I venture to hint, that his 
imitation of that immortal bard is, in two or 
three places, rather more servile than such a 
genius as his required.— e.g.. 

To soothe the madding passions all to peace, 

ADDKESS. 

To soothe the throbbing passions Into peace, 

Thomson. 

1 think the "Address " is, in simplicity, har- 
mony, and elegance of versification, fully equal 
to the " Seasons." Like Thomson, too, he has 
looked into nature for himself; you meet with 
no copied description. One particular criticism 
1 raade at first reading: in no one instance has 
he said too much. He never fiogs In his pro- 
gress, but, like a true poet of Nature's making, 
kindles in his course. His beginning is simple, 
and modest, as if distrustful of the strength of 
his pinion ; only, I do not altogether like 

" Tmth, 
The soul of every song that's nobly great." 

Fiction is the soul of many a song that is nobly 
great. Perhaps I am wrong: this moy be but a 
prose criticism. Is not the phrase, in line 7. p, 
6, "Great lake," too much vulgjirized by every- 
day laugimge for so sublime a poem? 

"Great mass of waters, thence for nobler song," 

is perhaps no emendation. His enumeration of 
a comparison with other lakes is at once har- 
monious and poetic. Every reader's ideas must 
sweep the , 

" Winding margin of an hundred miles.'* 

The perspective that follows mountains blue— 
the imprisoned billows beating in vain— the 
wooded isles— the digression on the yew-tree— 
"Ben Lomond's lofty cloud-enveloped head," 
<Sec., are beautiful. A thunderstorm is a subject 
which has been often tried ; yet our poet. In his 
grand picture, has interjected a circumstance, 
so faf as I know, entirely original : 

'The gloom 
Deep senm'd with frequent streaks of moving 
fire.' 

In his preface to the storm. '*thc glens how 
dark between." is noble highland landscape! 
The " rain plowing the red mould," too, is l>eauti- 
full^ fancjed. Ben lyOmQUcl's "l^fty, pathless 
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Tjsloii bclgbt." to eoMTEUn tier " pirlli] I 
iiig EHr.-^l. a prollj llMght. Dut, t 

iTOUi, n Locb LomoDd's "liHpllaUt a 

tbelr wbullnc. lonnd. ibeb "t*"""?, mixing, 
dlTincdR., niHlIlu (loiiau teaatpOim of the 
■ponsmui. TIUslHtlimuilMuifUiliuliiilit 
"Smrhb." Dulduol "uiallotlbwtriuadli- 
tini wtm, tir fUgterlulo tin mum, DnraklnK 
hi>c»ailMlioMI|BdtoluTstham,lia itoMe 
nijof iioetloffailaa> **Tbftliowllnswliidi,"thQ 
'- Hldeoni rear" of " lln whits cucidM," HreJiU 

I lurnt, that while I hid thai hoMltiE 

"Tlio gleaming liAo," At Idare'not no Inlo 
I mnsl btg jonr putiJon (or thli Isngll 



onportiiiiiiT, Tho BLblo yon leiil m« Is truly 
okgnnti J 001; wish ft Imd boon ia two 



TO MIW. DUNLOP, AT MOREHAII MAIS, 



pionil,"l>aaldiotiowrluen by a gwiHemaiiiiow 
one.o1tbeina3teraor tbB Higb SctioDi itBdln- 
liil'iIo't/°ol the Plirta^apglillslicil in the Iltc o( 
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ipltheliwillt 

of our philoaophara uid BlooiBf 

»vv,>« iv .....-C brnnilca our nKtnrt— f he piidclpn 

wh((ihlnbniSuilt;tat]wdlnr««<i,orliuiileiKB 
to the faUen, are htM by ell nHmklnd, umihi 
that Itaey an no* DMlTu o( tM hUMU beirt.— 

" — '■- ^^mv"" " — """ "*" ■■ 



tin etlmev^who bat (ympUblaa wltj Jba 
nlMrlesorililiniliMdimlllnMbniekglt Wa 
loreet the inlnTM, and (eel tor the mnk 

I went t»i Wednuday ta idt Htjib chanh, 
most coMlnIlyto Join hi eniHml oelinowteils- 



_...r...y?.T.?.1 .1, ^leiit royal family, 11 



rsse^b',; 

'e'r"le'^,'SI 



I ths I^iH of Htaui and Aleh t am 
I loo much ilw InninHa o< th« day. I 

MolM nllldBiiUr In our dellnmn 
•ttla. wUhOBl cnwUr mkliig ap tin 

' luMoTtaiH itwaa, peclHM 

JnDo, Co be Utc flvtlion oc ' 
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out. tt Uu sue 
™erlcM M>C4 



.jeblondjancl tyrannlosl IkiBM of Htnarf ' 
mnr bo sttlO, wllb proptWly and Jnitlco, wbeii 
coifinarEd with the prOMBt Toyal iHmHy, aad 
*hA -•DilmenCt of onr dayii: bat !■ there no 
ince to b* nuido for tin nMonen o' Ihs 
I Woro (ho royal eontemporarlea of the 
r< more atlantlVe to tbalrsnbjecti. rlf^iu? 
htaotthoepKheteot Uood; and tyrannlaU 
tb nt leaat eonal inaUco Applted to tlH 
I o< Tudor, olVri or any St their pre- 
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JuuHvkJ<^> in^t Jii ijs luJftncT, eiuerirLjif from 

»^1| jtoy liilow tljtlf preaecuisuri ciiioteil, 

tta( 'Uwpiiiea* ol a unirgD, niul Uie rigbit at lab- 
fo tijii uuiett beLvecn prlnco and people. Die 
Utelf 4KWSid over Europa, tlu uutnarcb ol 
itruBKlIng UljefllS; 'oi lili people: with us, 



(lie people, 



ilelliuDtDlGe loonrrlgliti an 
itherlt wu owliiBlo Iho wlKloi 

ly (or at. tlio Uoglf power wi 



The Slurta hire been eondemneduid linAed 
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ranse to me; and the vel'Ses I do myself the 
honour to send you are a memento exactly of 
the same kind that he indulsed in. 

It may be more owing to the fastidiousness of 
mj* caprice, than the delicacy of my taste, that 
I am 80 often tired, disgusted, and hart with tlio 
insipidity, affectation, and pride of manlcind, 
that wlfen 1 meet witli a person "after my 
own heart," I positively feel what an orthodox 
Protestant would call a species of idolatry which 
acts on my fancy like inspiration, and 1 can no 
more desist from rhyming on the impulse, than 
an iEk>lian harp can refuse its tones to the 
streaming air. A distich or two would be the 
consequence though the object which hit my 
faney were grey-bearded age; but where my 
theme Is youth and beauty— a young lady whose 
personal charms, wit, and sentiment are 
equally striking and unaflfected,— by heavens ! 
though 1 had lived threescore years a married 
man, and threescore years before I was a mar- 
ried man, my imagination would hallow the 
very Idea ; and 1 am truly sorry that the en- 
closed stanzas have done such poor justice to a 
subjeoC. 



NO. LI. 

TO SIB JOHN WHITEFORD. 

December, 1788. 
Sir,— 
Mr. M'Kenzle, in Manchline, my very warm 
and worthv friend, has informed me how much 
you are pleased to interest yourself in my fate 
as a man, and (what to me is incomparably 
dearer) my fame as a poet. I have, sir, in one 
or two instances, been patronised by those of 

?'onr character in life, when 1 was introduced to 
heir notice by friends to them, and ho- 

nononred acquaintance tome; bnt you are the 
first gentleman in the country whose benevo- 
lence and goodness of heart has interested him 
for me, unsolicited and nnknown. 1 am not 
master enough of the etiquette of these matters 
to know, nor did I stav to inquire, whether 
formal duty bade, or cold propriety disallowed, 
my thanking yon in this manner, as I am con- 
vinced, from the light in which you kindly view 
me, that you will do me the justice to believe 
this letter is not the manoeuvre of a needy, 
sharping author, fastening on those in upper 
life, who honour him with a little notice of nim 
or his works. Indeed, the situation of poets is 
generally such, to a proverb, as may, in some 
measure, palliate that prostitution of heart and 
talents they have been guilty of. 1 do not think 
prodigality is by any means a necessary con- 
comitant of poetic turn, but believe a careless, 
indolent, inattention to economy, is almost in- 
separable from it; and there must be in the 
heart of every bard of Nature's making a cer- 
tain modest sensibility, mixed with a kind of 
pride, that will ever keep him out of the way of 
those windfalls of fortune tliat frequently light 
on hardy Impudence and foot-lickhig servility. 
It is not easy to imagine a more helpless state 
than his whose poetic Jancy unfits lilm for the 
world, and whose character as a scholar gives 
him some pretensions to the politesse of life— yet 
is as poor as I am. 

For my part, I thank heaven, my star has 
been kinder ; learning never elevated my ideas 
above the peasant's shed, and 1 have an inde- 
pendent fortune at the plough-tail. 

1 was surprised to hear that any one, who 
pretended in the least to the manners of the 
gentleman, should be so foolish, or worse, as to 
stoop to traduce the morals of such a one as I 
am, and so inhumanly cruel, too, as to meddle 
with that late most unfortunate, unhappy part 
of my story. With a tear of gratitude, 1 thank 
you, sir, for the warmth with which you inter- 



{)oscd in behalf of my conduct I am, 1 acknoif- 
edge, too frequently the sport of whim, capiioe^ 
and passion ; but reverence to Ood, and In- 
tegrity to my fellow-creatures, I hope I shall 
ever preserve. I have no return, sir, to make you 
for your goodness but one— a return which, I am 
persuaded, will not be unacceptable- the honest, 
warm wishes of a grateful heart for your hapa^ 
ness, and every one of that lovely flock, wW 
stand to you in a filial relation. If ever calnronj 
aim the poisoned siiaft at them, may friendsh^ 
be by to guard the blow! 



NO. LH. 

FR05I MR. O. BURNS. 

Mossgiel^ ist January ^ 1789. 
Dear Brother,— 

I have Just finished my New-year's-day break- 
fast in the usual form, which naturally makes 
me call to mind the days of former years, and 
the society in which we used to begin them; 
and when I look at our family vicisiBltudes, 
"through the dark postern of tlmelongelapsed," 
1 cannot help remarking to yon, my dear 
brother, how good the God of Seasons is to us ; 
and that however some clouds may seem to 
lower over the portion of time before us, we 
have great reason to hope that all will turn out 
well. 

Your mother and sisters, with Robert the 
second, join me in the compliments of tlie sea- 
son to you and Mrs. Burns, and beg you will 
remember us in the same manner to wllUam, 
the first time you see him. 

I am, dear brother, yours, 

Gilbert Burns. 



NO. LIII. 

TO MRS. DUNLOP. 

Ellislandy New-Year-Day Mominffy 1789. 
This, dear madam, is a morning of wisbes ; and 
would to God that I came under the anostle 
James's description I— the prayer qf a rtffhteoits 
man availeth much. In that case, m&dam, yon 
should welcome in a year full of blessings; 
everything that obstructs or dlstarbs tran- 
quillity and self-enjoyment should be removed, 
and every pleasure that frail humanity can 
taste should be yours. I own myself so little a 
Presbyterian, that 1 approve of set times and 
seasons of more than ordinary acts of devotion, 
for breaking In on that habituated routine of life 
and thought which Is so apt to reduce our eX' 
Istence to a kind of instinct, or even sometimes, 
and with some minds, to a state very little su- 
perior to mere machinery. 

This day— the first Sunday of May,— a breezy, 
blue-skyed noon some time about the beginning, 
and a hoary morning and calm sunny dav about 
the end, of autumn;— these, time out of mind, 
have been with me a liind of holiday. 

I believe I owe this to that glorious paper in 
the "Spectator," "The Vision of Mlrza"— a piece 
that struck my fancy before I was capable of 
fixing an idea to a word of three syllables : " On 
the 5th of the moon, which, according to the 
custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 
after having washed myself, and offered up my 
morning devotions, I ascended the high hill of 
Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day lo 
meditation and prayer." 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
substance or structure of our souls, so cannot 
account for those seeming caprices, in them, 
that one should be particularly pleased with 
this thing, or struck with that, which, on minds 
of a different cast, makes no extraordinary im- 
pression. I have some favourite flowers Ui 
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ftprhifiri amon^r which are the moantafn daisy, 
toe hare-l}eli, the fox-glove, -wild-brier rose, the 
bodding birch, and the hoary jiawthorn, that I 
▼lew and hang over with pecaliar delight. I 
never heard the loud, solitary whistle of the 
curlew, in a summer noon, or the wild mixing 
cadMice of a troop of grey plovers, in an autum- 
nal morning, without feeling an elevation of 
sonl like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. 
Tell me, my dear friend, to what can this be 
owing? Are we a piece of machinery, which, 
like the .A!k>llan harp, passive, takes the impres- 
sion of the passing accident ? Or do these work- 
ings argue something within us above the trod- 
den clod? 1 own myself partial to such proofs 
of those awful and important realities—a Goo 
that made all things— man's immaterial and 
immortal nature— and a world of weal and woe 
beyond death and the grave. 



SiR,- 



NO. LIV. 

TO 1>R. MOORE. 
EUisland, near Dumfries^ Ath Jan. 1789. 



As often as I think of writing to yon, which lias 
been three or four times every week, these six 
months, it gives me something so like the idea 
of an ordinary statue offering at a conversation 
with the Rhodian Colossus, that my mind mis- 
gives me, and the affair always miscarries 
somewhere between purpose and resolve. I 
have, at last, got some business with you, and 
bnsiness-letters are written by the style-book — 
I say my business is with you, sir. for yon have 
never had any with me, except the business 
that benevolence has in the manner of poverty. 

The character and employment of a poet were 
formerly my pleasure, but are now ray pride. 1 
know that a very great deal of my late eclat was 
owing to the singularity of my situation, and 
the honest prejudice of Scotsmen; but still, as 
1 said in the preface to my first edition, 1 do 
look apou myself as having some pretensions 
from Nature to the poetic character. 1 have not 
a doubt but the knack, the aptitude, to learn the 
muses* trade, is a gift bestowed by Him ''who 
forms the secret bias of the soul;"— but as I 
firmlv believe, that excellence In the profession is 
the fmit of industry, labour, attention, and 

gains. At least I am resolved to try my doctrine 
y the test of experience. Another appearance 
from the press 1 put off to a very distant day, 
a day that may never arrive; but poesy I am 
determined to prosecute with all my vigour. 
Katare has given very few, if any, of the pro- 
fession the talents of shining in every species 
of composition. I shall try (for until trial it is 
impossible to know) whether she has qualified 
me to shine in any one. The worst of it Is, by 
the time one has finished a piece, it has been so 
often viewed and reviewed before the mental 
eyCf that one loses, in a good measure, the 

eowers of critical discrimination. Here tlie 
est criterion 1 know is a friend— not only of 
abilities to Judge, but with good nature enough 
like a prudent teacher with a young learner, to 

{>rai8e perhaps a little more than exactly just, 
est the thin-skinned animal fall into that most 
deplorable of all poetic diseases — heart-breaking 
despondency of himself. Dare 1, sir, already 
inanoenseiv indebted to your goodness, ask the 
additional obligation of your being that friend 
to me? 1 enclose you an essay of mine, in a 
walk of poesy to me entirely new ; 1 mean the 
epistle addressed to R. G., Esq. or, Robert Gra- 
ham, of Fintry, £sa., a gentleman of uncommon 
worth, to whom 1 lie under verv great obliga- 
tions. Tlie story of the poem, like most of my 
poems, is connected with my own storv, and, to 
iHve jou the one, I must give you something of the 
other. 1 cannot boast of — 



I believe I shall, in whole, jCioO copy-right in- 
cluded, clear about £4()0 some little odds ; and 
even part of this depends upon what the gentle- 
man has yet to settle with me. I give you this 
information, because vou did me tne honour to 
interest yoiu'self much In my welfare. 

• • • • • • 

To give the rest of my story in brief, I have 
married " my Jean," and taken a farm; with the 
first step, I have every day more and more rea- 
son to be satisfied ; with the last, it is rather the 
reverse — I have a younger brother, who sup- 

Korts my aged mother; another still younger 
rother and three sisters in a farm. On my last 
return from Edinburgh, it cost me about £I8() 
to save them from ruin. Not that I have lost 
so much— I only interposed between my brother 
and his impending fate by the loan of so much. 
I give myself no airs on this, for it was mere 
selfishness on my part ; I was conscious that the 
wrong scale of the bain nee was pretty heavily 
charged ; and I thought that throwing a little 
filial piety and fraternal affection into the scale 
in my favour, might help to smooth matters at 
the grantl reckontng. There is still one thiuff 
would make my circnmstances quite easy; I 
have an excise officer's commission, and 1 live 
in the midst of a country division. My request 
to Mr. Graham, who is one of the commissioners 
of excise, was, if m his power, to procnre me 
that division. If I were very sanguine, I might 
hope that some of my great patrons might pro- 
cure me a treasury warrant for supervisor, sur- 
veyor-general, Ac 

Thus secure of a livelihood, "to thee, sweet 
poetry, delightful maid,'' I would consecrate my 
future days. 

NO. LV. 

TO BISHOP GEDDE8. 

EUitland, near Dumfnes, Srd February^ 1789. 

Vbnerablb Father,— 

As I am conscious that wherever I am you do 
me the honour to interest yourself In ray wel' 
fare, it gives me pleasure to Inform you that I 
am here at last, stationary in the serious busi- 
ness of life, and have now not only the retired 
leisure, but the hearty inclination, to attend to 
those great and important questions— what I 
am? where I am? and for what 1 am destined? 

In that first concern, the conduct of the man, 
there was ever but one side on which I was 
habitually blameable, and there I have secured 
myself in the way pointed out by Nature and 
Nature's God. I was sensible that to so help- 
less a creature as a poor poet, a wife and family 
were incumbrances, which a species of prudence 
would bid him shun; bnt when the alterna- 
tive was, being at eternal warfare with myself, 
on account of habitual follies, to give them no 
worse name, which no general example, no 
licentious wit, no sophistiofTl infidelity would, 
to me, ever justify, 1 must have been a fool to 
have hesitated, and a madman to have made 
another choice 

In the affair of a livelihood, I think myself 
tolerably secure ; 1 have good hopes of my farm; 
but should they fail, I have an excise commis- 
sion, which, on my simple petition, will, at any 
time, procure me bread. There is a certain 
stigma affixed to the character of an excise 
officer, but I do not intend to borrow honour 
from any profession : and though the salary be 
comparatively small, it is great to anything 
that the first twenty -five years of my life taught 
me to expect. 

Thus, with a rational aim' and method In llfe» 
I you may easily guess, my reverend and much- 
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ceremony, f pernsed it. sir, with dellcioas satis- 
faction.— In snort, it l«t siicii a letter, tliat not 
you nor your friend, but tlie legislature, by ex- 
press proviso in their postage laws, should frank. 
A letter informed with the soul of friendship is 
such an honour to human nature, that tney 
should order it free ingress and egress to and 
from their bags, and mails, as an encouragement 
p.nd mark of distinction to supereminent virtue. 
I have just put the last hand to a little poem, 
which I think will be something to your taste.* 
One morning lately, as I was out pretty early in 
the fields sowing some grass seeds, I heard the 
burst of a shot from a neighbouring plantation, 
and presently a poor little wounded hare came 
crippling by me. Yon will guess ray Indignation 
at the inhuman fellow who could shoot a liare at 
this season, when they all of them have young 
ones. Indeed, there is something in that busi- 
ness of destroying, for our sport, individuals in 
the animal creation, that do not injure us 
materially, which 1 could never reconcile to my 
ideas of virtue. 

• • • • • • 

Let me know how you like my poem. I am 
doubtful whether it would not be an improve- 
ment to keep out the last stanza but one alto- 
gether. 

C is a glorious production of the author of 

man. You, he, ana the nol4e Colonel of the 
C F are, to me, 

" Dear as the ruddy drops which warm my 
breast." 

I have a good mind to make verses on you all, to 
the tune of '^Three good fellows ayout the glen." 



NO. LXI. 

TO MR. M'AULEY. 

OF DUMBARTON. 

4th June, 1789. 
Deae Sir,— 

Though 1 am not without my fears respecting 
my fate at that grand, universal inquest of right 
and wrong, commonly called " The Last Day," 
yet I trust there is one sin which that arch- 
vagal)ond. Satan, who, I understand, is to be 
king's evidence, cannot throw in ray teeth— I 
raean ingratitude. There is a certain pretty 
large quantnra of kindness for which I reraain, 
and, from inability, I fear, must remain, your 
debtor; but though unable to repay the debt, I 
assure you, sir, I shall ever warmly remember 
the obligation. It gives me the sincerest plea- 
sure to hear by my old acquaintance, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, that yon are, in immortal Allan's language, 
" Hale and weel, and living;" and that your 
charming family are well, and promising to be 
ah amiable aud respectable addition to the com- 
pany of performers, whom the Great Manager 
of the Drama of Man is bringing into action for 
the succeeding age 

With respect to mj*wclfare. a subject in which 
you once warmly and effectively interested 
yourself, I am here in my old way, holding my 

E lough, marking the growth of my corn, or the 
ealth of ray dairv: aud at times sauntering by 
the delightful windings of the Nith, on the mar- 
gin of which I have built my humble domicile, 
f graying for seasonable weather, or holding an 
ntrlgue with the Muses ; the only gipsys with 
whom I have now any intercourse. As I am 
entered into the holy state of matrimony, I trust 
my face is turned completely Zion-ward ; and as 
it is a rule with all honest fellows to repeat no 
giievunccs, I hope that the little poetic licences 
of former days will of course fall under the ob- 

* See Poem " On Seeing a Fellow Wound a 
Hare." 



livious influence of some good-natured statue of 
celestial proscription. In my family devoCfon, 
which, like a good presbyterian, I occasionaUy 
give to my household folks, I am extremelj titm 
of the psalm, "Let not the errors of my youth," 
&C. ; and that other, " Lo, children are God's 
heritage," Ac. ; in which last, Mrs. Burns, who, 
by the bye, has a glorious " wood-note wild " at 
either old song or psalmody, joins me with the 
pathos of Handel's Messiah. 



NO. LXII. 

TO MRS, DUN LOP. 

EUisland, 2lst June, 1789. 
Dear Madam,— 
Will you take the effusions, the mtsemble 
effusions, of low spirits, just as they flow from 
their bitter spring? I know not of any particular 
cause for this worst of all my foes besetting rae, 
but for some time my soul has been beclouded 
with a thickening atmosphere of evil imagina- 
tions and gloomy presages. 

• ••••• 

Monday Evening. 

I have Just Iieard give a sermon. 

He is a man famous for his benevolence, and I 
revere him ; but from such ideas of my Creator, 
good Lord deliver me 1 Religion, my honoured 
friend, is surely a simple business, as it equally 
concerns the Ignorant and the learned, the poor 
and the rich. That there is a great incompre- 
hensible Being, to whom 1 owe my existence, 
and that he must be intimately acquainted with 
the operations and progress of the internal 
machinery, and consequent outward dep^rt- 
ment, of this creature which he has made,— thejie 
are, I think, self-evident propositions. TBat 
there is a real and eternal distinction betw^n 
virtue and vice, and consequently that lam an 
accountable creature ; that from the seeming 
nature of the human mind, as well as from the 
evident imperfection, nay, positive injustice, in 
the admbiistration of affairs, both in the natoral 
and moral worlds, there must be a retributive 
scene of existence beyond the grave; must, I 
think, be allowed by every one who wiU pive 
himself a moment's reflection. I will go farther, 
and affirm, that from the sublimity, excellence, 
and purity of his doctrine and precepts, un- 

{)arailcled by all the aggregated wisdom aud 
earning of many preceding ages, though, to 
appearance, he himself was the obscurest and 
most illlterato of our species; therefore Je.^^us 
Christ was from God. 

Whatever mitigates the woes, or increases 
the happiness, of others, this is my criterion uf 
goodness: and whatever injures society at 
Targe or any individual in it, this is my measure 
of iniquity. 

What think you, madam, of my creed ? I trust 
that I Iiav6 said nothing that will lessen me in 
the eye of one whose good opinion I valae 
almost next to the approbation of my own 
mind. 



KO. LXIII. 

FROM MR. — 



London 5th, A uguM, 1789. 
Mt Dear Sir,— 
Excuse me when I say, that the uncommon 
abilities which yon possess must render your 
correspondence very acceptable to any one. I 
can assure yon, I am particuhirly proud of your 
partiality, and shall endeavour, by every method 
in ray power, to merit a continuance of yonf 
politeness. 
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When you can spare a few moments. I should 
be proud of a letter from you, directed for me, 
Gerrard Street, Soho. 

I cannot express my happiness sufldciently at 
the instance of your attaclimeut to my late in- 
estimable friend. Bob Fergusson, who was par- 
ticularly inttimatc wltli myself and relations.* 
While 1 recoilectwith pleasure his extraordinary 
talents, and many amiable qualities, it affords 
the greatest consolation that I am honoured 
witli the correspondence of his successor in 
national simplicity and genius. That Mr. Bums 
has refined, in the art of poetry, must be readily 
admitted; but notwithstanding many favour- 
able representations, 1 am yet to learn that he 
Inherits his convivial powers. 

There was such a richness of conversation, 
such a plenitude of fancy and attraction in him, 
that when I call the happy period of our inter- 
conrse to my memory, I feel myself In a state of 
delirium. I was then younger than him by 
eight or ten years ; but his manner was so feli- 
citous that he enraptured every person around 
him, and infused into the young and the old the 
spirit and animation which operated on his own 
mind. 

1 am, dear sir, yours, Ac. 



NO. LXIV 

TO MR. 



in answer to the foregoing. 

My Dear Sir,— 

The hurry of a farmer In this particular season, 
and the indolence of a poet at all times and 
seasons, will, I hope, plead my excuse for neg- 
lecting so long to answer your obliging letter of 
the fifth of August. 

That you have done well in quitting your 

laborious concern In I do not doubt; 

the weighty reasons you mention were, I hope, 
verj', and deservedly indeed, weighty ones, 
and yonr health is a matter of the last Import- 
tance: but whether the remaining proprietors 
of the paper iiavc also done well. Is what I much 

doubt. The so far as I was a reader, 

exhibited such a brilliancy of point, such a 
degree of elegance of paragraph, and such a 
variety of Intelligence, that I can hardly con- 
ceive it possible to continue a dally paper in the 
same degree of excellence : but If there were a 
man equal to the task, that man's assistance tlic 
proprietors have lost. ' 

• ••AS* 

When I received your letter, r was transcribing 
for . . . my letter to the magistrates of the 
Cannongate, Edinburgh, begging their per- 
mission to place a tombstone over poor Fer- 
gusson, and their edict in consequence of my 
{•etitlon , but new I shall send them to ... . 
*oor Fergusson ! If there be a life beyond the 
grave, which 1 trust there is, and if there be a 
good God presiding over all nature, which I am 
sure there Is : thou art now enjoyiiig existence 
in a glorious world, where worth of the heart 
alone is the distinction in the man; where 
riches, deprived of all their pleasure-seeking 
powers, return to their sordid matter : where 
titles jind honours are the disregarded reveries 
of an idle dream; and where that heavy virtue, 
which is tlie negative consequence of steady 
dnlness, and thoughtless, though often de- 
stmctive, follies, which are the unavoidable 
aberrations of frail human nature, will bo 
thrown Into equal oblivion as if they had never 
been! 
Adieu, my dear sir ! so soon as your present 

* The erection of a monument to him. 



views and schemes are concentrated in an aim, 
1 shall be glad to liear from you, as your welfare 
and happiness Is by no means a subject in- 
different to Yours, &c 



NO. LXV. 

TO MRS. DUN LOP. 

Ellisland, 6th September, 1789. 

Dear Madam,— 

I have mentioned in ray last my appointment 
to the excise, and the birth of little Frank : who, 
by the bye, I trust will be no disgrace to the 
honourable name of Wallace, as he has a fine 
manly countenance, and a figure that might do 
credit to a little fellow two months older ; and 
likewise an excellent good temper, though when 
he pleases he has a pipe, only not quite so loud 
as the horn which his immortal namesake blew 
as a signal to take out the pin of Stirling 
bridge. 

I had some time ago an epistle, part poetic, 
aiffl part prosaic, from your poetess. Mrs. J. 
L— : a very ingenious, but modest com- 
position. 1 slionld have written her as she 
requested, but for the hurry of this new busi- 
ness. I have heard of her and her compositions 
In this country: and I am happy to add, always 
to the honour of her character. The fact Is, I 
know not well how to write to her ; I should sit 
down to a sheet of paper that I knew not how te 
stain. I am no daub at tine-drawn letter- 
writing; and except when prompted by friend- 
ship or gratitude, or. which happens extremely 
rarely, inspired by the Muse (i know not her 
name) that presides over epistolary writing. I 
sit down, when necessitated to writo, as I would 
sit down to beat hemp. 

Some parts of your letter of the 20th August 
struck me with melancholy concern for the 
state of your mind at present. 

• • ■ • • • 

Would I could write you a letter of comfort, I 
would sit down to it with as much pleasure as I 
would to write an epic poem of my own compo- 
sition that should equal the "Iliad." Religion, 
my dear friend, is the true comfort I A strong 
persuasion in a future state of existence ; a pro- 
position so obviously probable, that, setting 
revelation aside, every nation and people, so far 
as investigation has reached, for at least near 
four thousand years, have in some mode or 
other firmly believed it. In vain would wo 
reason and pretend to doubt. I have myself 
done so to a very daring pitch ; but when I re- 
flected that 1 was opposing the most ardent 
wishes, and the most darling hopes of good men, 
and flying in the face of all human belief, in all 
ages. I was shocked at my own conduct. 

I know whether I have ever sent you the 
following lines, or if you have ever seen them; 
but it Is one of my favourite quotations, which 
I keep constantly by me in my progress through 
life, in the language of the book of Job, 

'Against the day of battle and of war.'— 

spoken of religion. 

''Tls this, my friend, that streaks our morning 

bright, 
'TIS this that gilds the horror of our night. 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are 

few: 
When friends are faithless, or when foes pur- 
sue * 
'Tls this' that wards the blow, or stills the 

smart. 
Disarms affliction or repels his dart: 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise. 
Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless 
skies.' 

I havQ beea very httsy vith "Zeluco." The 
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Doctor is 80 obliging as to request my opinion of 
It : and 1 Iiave been revolving in ray mind some 
kind of criticisms on novel writing, but it is a 
depth beyond my research. 1 shall however 
digest my thoughts on the subject as well as I 
can. " Zeluco is a most sterUng performance. 
Farewell I A DUu^ le bon Duu^ jt votu coih 
mende! 



NO. LXVI. 

TO B. GRAHAM, ESQ. OF FINtRY. 

9th Dtcember, 1789. 

Sir.— 

I have a good while had a wish to trouble you 
with a letter, and had certainly done it long ere 
now, but for a humiliating something that 
throws cold water on the resolution, as If one 
should say, " You have found Mr, Graham a 
v«ry kind and powerful friend indeed, and that 
interest he is so kindly taking in your concerns, 
yon ought by everything In your power to keep 
alive and cherish. Now though, since God as 
thought proper to make one powerful and 
another helpless, the connexion of obliger and 
obliged Is all fair; and though my being under 
your patronage is to me highly honourable, yet, 
sir, allow me to flatter myself that, as a poet 
and an honest man, you first interested yourself 
In my welfare, and principally as such still, you 
permit me to approach you. 

I have found the excise business go on a great 
deal smoother with me than I expected ; owing 
A good deal to the generous friendship of Mr. 
Mitchell, my collector, and the kind assistance of 
Mr. Findlater, my supervisor. I dare to be 
honest, and I fear no labour. l?or do I find my 
hurried life greatly inimical to ray correspon- 
dence with the Muses. Their visits to me, In- 
deed, and I believe to most of their acquaint- 
ance, like the visits of good angels, are short 
and far between; but I meet them now and then 
as 1 Jog through the hills of Nlthsdale, just as I 
used to do on the banks of Ayr. l take the 
liberty to enclose you a few bagatelles, all of 
them the productions of my leisure thongbts hi 
my excise rides. 

If yon know or have ever seen Captain Grose, 
the antiquarian, you will enter Into any humour 
that is In the verses on him. Perh.aps you have 
seen them before, as I sent them to a London 
newspaper. Tliongh I dare say you have none 
of the solemn-league-and-covenant Are which 
shone so conspicuous in Lord George Gordon and 
the Kilmarnock weavers, yet I think you must 
have heard of Dr. M'Glll, one of the clergymen of 
Ayr, and his heretical book. God help him, poor 
man ! Though he is one of the worthiest, as well 
asoneof the ablest, of the whole priesthood of the 
Kirk of Scotland, in every sense of that ambiguous 
term, yet the poor Doctor and his numerous 
family are in Imminent danger of being thrown 
out to the mercy of the wiiiter-winds. Tlie en- 
closed ballad on that business Is, I confess, too 
local : but 1 iainghed myself at some conceits in 
it, though I am convinced, in my conscience, 
that there are a good many heavy stanzas in it 
too. 

The election ballad, as you will see, alludes to 
the present canvass in our string of boroughs. I 
do not believe there will be such a. hard-run 
match in the whole general election. 

I am too little a man to have any political 
Attachments; I am deeply indebted to, and have 
the warmest veneration for, individuals of both 
parties; but a man who has It in his power to l>e 
the father of » country, and who is a cha- 
racter that one cannot speak of with patience. 

Sir J. J. does "what can man do," but yet I 
doubt his fate. 



NO. LXVII. 



TO MRS. DUNLOP 

EllUland, 1S<A ofDtctvnker. 

Many thanks, dear madam, for your shecstful of 
rhymes. Though at present 1 am below the 
veriest prose, yet from you everything pIeflM$. 
I am groaning under the miseries bf a deceased 
nervous system; a system, the state of whieli is 
most conducive to our happiness— or the tftost 
productive of our misery. For now near thtcc 
weeks I have been so 111 with a nervous head- 
ache, that 1 have been obliged to give up, 'fi'L* 
time, my excise-books, being scarce ab!o to Iltt 
my head, much less to ride once a-wcek tfttr 
fen muir parishes. What is Man I To-day, in the 
luxuriance of health, exulting In the enjoymcift 
of existence; in a few days, perhaps in a few 
hours, loaded with conscious, painful bfcthg— 
counting the tardy pace of the lingering mo- 
ments by the repercussions of anguish, and re- 
fusing or denied a comforter. Day follows 
night, and night comes after day, only to curse 
him with life which gives him no pleasure ; and 
yet the awful, dark termination of that life is a 
sometliing at which he recoils. 

•Tell us, ye dead : will none of you in pity 

Disclose the secret 

What 'tis you arc, and we must shortly be ! 

'tis no matter ; 

A little time will make us leam'd as you are.' 

Can it be possible, that when I resign this 
frail feverish being, I shall still find myself in 
conscious existence! When the last gftsp of 
agony has announced that I am no mere to 
those that knew me, and the few that loved me : 
when the cold, sticrened, unconscious, ghastly 
corse is resigned into the earth, to be the prey 
of unsightly reptiles, and to become in time a 
trodden clod, shall 1 yet be warm In life, seeing 
and seen, enjoying and enjoyed? Ye venerable 
sages, and holy flamens, is there probability in 
your conjectures, truth In your stories of another 
world beyond death : or are they all alike, base- 
less visions, and fabricated fables? If there is 
another lite. It must be only for the just, the 
benevolent, the amiable, and the humane ; what 
a flattering idea, then. Is the world to come? 
Would to God 1 as flrmly believed it, as I 
ardently wish It ! There I should meet an aged 
parent, now at rest from the many buflfetloga of 
an evil world, against which he so long and so 
bravely struggled. There should I meet tlie 
friend, the disinterested friend of my early life ; 
the man who rejoiced to see me, because he 

loved mo and could serve me. ^Muir! thy 

weaknesses were the aberrations of luimaa 
nature, but thy heart glowed with everything 
generous, manly and noble ; and if ever emana- 
tion from the All-good Being animated a human 
form, it was;thIneT— There should I, with speech- 
less agony of rapture, again recognise my lojt, 
my ever dear Mary! whose bosom was fraught 
with truth, honour, constancy, aiid love. 

My Mary, dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of heavenly rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

Jesus Christ, thou amiablest of characters, I 
trust thou art no impostor, and that thy rcvda- 
tion of blissful scenes of existence bevond death 
and the grave is one of the many imposittDns 
which time after time hat'e been palmed on cre- 
dulous mankind. I trust that in thee, " Shdl all 
the families of the earth be blessed,'* \j being 
yet connected together in a better world, wlicre 
every tie that bound heart to heart, in this state 
of existence, shall be, far beyond out* present 
conception, more endearing. 

I am a good deal ioclioed to ttUnk wHli tliOM 
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a poor rnlned female, lamenting her fate. She 
concludes with this pathetic wish : — 

** O that my father had ne'er on me smiled ; 

that my mother had ne'er to me sang ! 
O that my cradle had never been roclt'd ; 

Bnt that 1 had died when I was young! 

O that the grave it were my bed ; 

My blankets were my winding-sheet; 
The clocks and the worms my tiedfeliows a' ; 

And O sae sound as I should sleep !" 

1 do not remember in all my reading to have 
met with anything more truly the language of 
misery, than the exclamation in the last line. 
Misery is like love ; to speak its.language truly, 
the author must have felt it. 

1 am every day expecting the doctor to give 
your little godson the small-pox. They are n/e 
in the country, and 1 tremble for his fate. By 
the way, I cannot help congratulating you on 
his looks and spirit £very person who sees 
him acknowledges him to be the finest, hand- 
somest child he nas ever seen. 1 am myself de- 
lighted with the manly swell of his little chest, 
and a certain miniature dignity in the carriage 
of his head, and glance of his fine black eye, 
which promise the undaunted gallantry of an 
independent mind. 

I thought to have sent you some rhymes, but 
time forbids. 1 promise you poetry until yon 
are tired of it, next time I have the honour of 
assuring you now truly I am, Ac. 

KO LXX. 

FROM MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

28^/1 January, 1790. 
In some instances. It is reckoned unpardonable 
to quote any one's owji words ; but the value I 
have for your friendship, nothing can more 
truly or more elegantly express, than 

"Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their cnanncls deeper wear." 

Having written to you twice without having 
heard from you, I am apt to think my letters 
have miscarried. My conjecture is only framed 
upon the chapter of accidents turning up against 
me, as it toa often does, in the trivial, and X 
may with tmth add, the more important affairs 
of life ; but I shall continue occasionaU|t to in- 
form you what is going on among the circle of 
your friends in these parts. In these days of 
merriment, I have frequently heard your name 
proclaimed at the jovial board— nnder the roof 
of onr hospitable friend at Stcnhouse 31iUs, 
there were no 

" Lingering moments numbered with care." 

1 saw your " Address to the New Year" in the 
Jhim/ries Journal. Of your productions. I shall 
say nothing; but my acquaintances auexe mat 
when your name is mentioned, which every man 
of celebrity must know often happens, I am the 
champion— the Mcndoza— against all snarling 
critics and narrow-minded reptiles, of whom u 
few on this planet do cratci. 

With best compliments to your wife, and her 
mack-^yed sister, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 



KO LXXI. 

TO MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

ElKslandy \Wi February. I72o. 
I BEG your pardon, my dear and much valued, 
for writing to yon on this very unfashionable, 
unsightly sheet— 

"My poverty, but not my will, consents." 

Bnt to make amends, since of modish post I 
have none, except cme poor widowed half sheet 



of gilt, which lies in ray drawer among my ple< 
beian foolscap pages, like the widow of a man oi 
fashion, whom that unpolite scoundrel. Neces- 
sity, has driven from Burgundy and Pine* 
apple,^ to a disii of Bohca, witli the scandal* 
bearing helpmate of a village priest ; or a glass 
of whisky-toddy, with the ruby-nosed yoke- 
fellow of a foot-padding exciseman— I make • 
vow to enclose this sheet full of epistolary fraf^ 
meuts in that my only scrap of gilt-paper. ' 
1 am indeed your unworthy debtor for thrae 
friendly letters. I ought to have written to jm 
long ere now ; but it is a literal fact, I hare 
scarcely a spare moment. It is not that I ta!< 
not write to you : Miss Burnet is not more deat 
to her guardian angel, nor his Grace the DaU 
of to the powers of—-, than my friend Cun- 
ningham to rae. It is not that I cannot write t4 
you; should yon doubt It, take the following 
fragment, which was intended for you some 
time ago, and be convinced that I can antUhe- 
me sentiment, and eircumvolute periods, as wed 
as any coiner of phrase in the regions of phi- 
lology. 

• • « • 

December, 1789. 
My Drar Cunningham,— 

Where are you? And what are yon doing] 
Can you be thai son of levity, who takes up i 
friendship as he takes up a fashion'/ Or an 
you, like some other of the worthiest fellows ii 
the world, the victim of indolence, laden with 
fetters of ever-increasing weight ? 

What strange beingc we are ! Since we have 
a portion of conscious existence, equally capably 
of enjoying pleasure, Iiappiness, and rapture, < 
of suffering pain, wretchedness, and miserv, 
is surely worthy of an inquiry, whether tner 
be not such a thing as a science of life ; whetlie 
method, economy, and fertility of expedients " 
not applicable to enjoyment; and whether ther 
be not a want of dexterity in pleasure, whld 
renders our little scantling of happiness stit 
less ; and a profuseness, an intoxication In blls 
which .leads to satiety,'^disgust, and self-abiior 
rence. There Is not a doubt bnt that health 
talents, character, decent competency, respect 
able friends, are real substantial blessings : aiM 
yet do we not daily see those who enjoy man] 
or all of these good things, contrive, notwith 
standing, to be as unhappy as otkers to whos4 
iot few of them have fallen. I believe one great 
source of this mistake or misconduct is owinj 
to a certain stimulus, with us called ambition 
which goads us up the hill of life, not as we a» 
cend other eminences, for the laudable curio 
sity of viewing an extended landscape, bat 
rather for the dishonest pride of looking dowi 
on others of our fellow-creatures, seemlnglj 
diminutive, in humble stations, Ac, Ac 

• f • • • • 

Sunday, Uth February, 179a 
God help mo ! I am now obliged to join 

' Night to day, and Sunday to the week. 

If there be any truth in the orthodox faith d 

these churches, 1 am ^past redemption, ai 

what is worse, to all eternity, I am dee] 

read in Boston^s '* Fourfold State,'* Marshall 
"Sanctiflcatlon"Guthrie"s" Trial of a SavJ 
Interest," «kc. ; but "There is no balm in Gilei 
there Is no physician there," for me; so I s: 
e'en turn Arminian, and trust to **SlnceR^ 
though imperfect, obedience." 

Tuesday, 16th. 
Luckily for me I was prevented from the (tt 
cnssion of the knotty point at which I *had m 
made a fnll stop. Ail my fears and cares arc ff 
this world : if tnere is another, an honest vaa 
has nothing to fear from it. I hate a roan thu 
wishes to be a Deist ; but I fear every fah', oi>- 
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rejiidiccd inquirer must in some degree be a 
oeptic It is not that there are any very stag- 
konnsr arginncnts against the immortality of 
mai : but like electricity, phlogiston, Ac. the 
ti^ect is so invoived in darkness, that we want 
^ttiUt to go upon. One thing frightens me mnch; 
9t«tt >ve are to live for ever, seems too good news 

be true. That we are to enter into a new 
jceno of existence, where, exempt from want 
md pain, we shali enjoy ourselves and our 
Irieiias without satiety or separation— how much 
dionld I be indebted to any one who could fully 
issurc me that this was certain! 

• •••*• 

My tl'me is once more expired. I will write to 
\jo Mr. Clcghorn soon. God bless him and all 
his concerns ! And may all the powers that pre- 
side over conviviality and friendship be present, 
with all their kindest influence, when the bearer 
jf tUis, Mr. Syme, and you meet ! I wish I could 
also make one.— 1 think we should be. . . . 

Finally, brethren, farewell! Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are gentle, 
whatsoever things are charitable, whatsoever 
thluKs arc kind, think on tlicse thhigs, and 
ihink on 

Robert Burns. 

NO. LXXII. 
TO MR. HILL. 

EllislandL, 2nd March, 1790. 

meeting of the Monkland Friendly 
was resolved to augment their 
ibrary by the following books, whicli you are to 
tend ns as soon as iwsslble :— " The Mirror;*' 
*The Lounger;" "Man of Feeling," "Man of 
!he World (these for my own sake I wish to 

£vc by the first carrier);" " Knox's History of 
c Reformation ;" " Rae's History of the Re- 
>cllion in 1715:" any good " History of the Re- 
bellion in 1745;" "A Display of the Session Act 
md Testimony," byMrOibb; "HerveysMedi- 
aitions;" "Beveridge's Thoughts;" and another 
fopy of "Watson's Body of Divinity." 
: 1 wrote to Mr. A. Masterton three or four 
^ontlis ago, to pay some money lie owed me 
tato your hands, and lately I wrote to you to 
hit same purpose, but I have heard from neither 
^ne nor other of you. 

' In addition to the books I commissioned in my 

ast, 1 want very much. •' .\n Index to the Ex- 

:^lse I^ws. or an abridgement of all the Statutes 

low ill force, relative to the E.Kcise," by Jellin- 

?cr Symons: I want three copies of this book; 

f it is now to be had, cheap or dear, get it for 

DC. An honest country neighbour of mine 

wants, too, "A Family Bible,'^ the larger the 

>ctter, but second-handed, for he does not choose 

Mi give above ten shillings for the book. I want 

Ikcwisc for myself, as you can pick them up, 

econd-handed or cheap, copies of " Ottvvay's 

dramatic Works ' Ben Jonson's," "Dryden's," 

^ Congreve's," " Wycherley's," '* Vanbrugh's, ' 

* Cibber's," or any " Dramatic Works ' of the 

Bore modem— "Macklln," "Garrick," "Foote," 

'^JColman." or " Sheridan." A good copy too of 

J^qliftre, in French, I much want. Any other 

dramatic authors in that language I want 

10 : but comic authors, chiefly, though I should 

Ish to have "Racine," " Cornellle," and " Vol- 

Ire, too. I am in no hurry for all, or any of 

5sc : but if you accidentally meet with them 

^ry cheap, get them for me. 

And now, to quit the dry walk of business, how 

r'ou do, ray dear, friend? and how is Mrs. 

I trust if now and then not so elegantly 

s ikndsomc, at least as amiable, and sings as 

;»rinely as ever. Mv good wife too Iihs acharm- 

f^ •' wood-note wild ;" now could we four 

1 lamoiit of all pationcc with this vile world, 



,» And 



for one thing. Mankind are by nature benevo- 
lent creatures ; except in a few scoundrelly In- 
stances, I do not think that avarice of the good 
t^hlngs we chance to have is born with us ; but 
we are placed here amid so much nakedness, 
and hunger, and poverty, and want, that we arc 
und«r a cursed necessity of studying selfishness, 
in order that we may exist! Still there are, in 
every age, a few souls, that all the wants and 
woes of life cannot debase to selfishness, or even 
to the necessary alloy of caution and prudence. 
If ever I am in danger of vanity, It is wlien I 
contemplate myself on this side of my disposi- 
tion and character. God knows, I am no saint ; 
I liave a whole host of follies and sins to answer 
for; but if I could, and I believe I do it as far as 
I can, I would wipe away all tears from all eyes. 
Adieu' 

NO. LXXIII. • 

rO MRS. DUN LOP. 

EUisland, 10th April, 1790. 
T HAVE just now, my ever-honoured friend, en- 
joyed a very high luxury, in reading a paper of 
the "Lounger." You know my national pre- 
judices. 1 had often read and admired the 
"Spectator," "Adventurer." "Rambler," and 
"World;" but still with a certain regret that 
they were so thoroughly and entirely Engllsli. 
Alas! have I often said to myself, what are 
ail the boasted advantages whicli iny country 
reaps from tlie Union that can countert^aiance 
the annihilation of her independence, and even 
her very name ! X often repeat that couplet of 
my favourite poet. Goldsmith— 



" States of native liberty possest. 

Though very poor, may yet bevcry blest.' 

Nothing can reconcile me to the common 
terms, "English ambassador, English court," 
&c. And I am out of all patience to see that 
equivocal character, Hastings, impeached br 
"the Commons of England." Tell me, my 
friend, is this weak prejudice ? 1 believe in my 
conscience such ideas, as my "country; her In- 
dependence : her honour; the illustrious names 
that mark the history of my native land," <tec. 
—I believe these, among your men of the world- 
men who in fact guide for the most part and 
govern our world, are looked on as so many 
modifications of wrongheadedness. They know 
the use t)t bawling out such terms, to rouse or 
lead THE RABBLE ; but for their own private use, 
with almost all the able statesmen that ever ex- 
isted, or now exist, when they talk of right or 
wrong, they only mean proper or improper ; and 
their measure of conduct is, not what they ought, 
but what they dare. For the truth of this I shall 
not ransack the history of nations, Ijut appeal to 
one of the ablest judges of men, and himself one 
of the ablest men that ever lived— the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield. In fact, a roan who could 
thoroughly control his vices whenever they in- 
terfered with his interest, and who could com- 
pletely put on an appearance of every virtue as 
often as it suited his purpose, is on the Stanho- 
pian plan, the perfect man— a man to lead na- 
tions. But are great abilities, complete without 
a flaw, and polished without a blemish, the stan- 
dard of human excellence ? This is certainly the 
staunch opinion of man of the world; but I call 
on honour, virtue, and worth to give the Stygian 
doctrine a loud negative ! However, this must 
be allowed, that if you abstract from man the 
Idea of an existence beyond the grave, then the 
true measure of human conduct is proper and 
improper. .Virtue and vice, as dispositions oi 
the heart, hre In that case of scarcely the im- 
port and value to the world at large as har- 
mony and discord In the modifications of sound; 
jmd a dcllcntc sense of honour, like a nice ear 
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for mitsiOi though It may sometimes give the 
possessor an ecstacy unknown to the coarsor 
organs of the herd, yet, considering the harsh 
gratings, and inharmonic jars in this Ill-tuned 
state of being, It is odds but the individual 
would be as happy, and certainly would be as 
much respected by the true judges of society, as 
It would then stand, without either a good ear or 
a good heart. 

You must know I have lust met with the 
"Mirror" and "Lounger" for the first time. 
and I am quite in raptures with them : I should 
be glad to have your opinion of some of the 
papers. The one I have just read, '* Lounger," 
Ko. 61, has cost me more honest tears than any- 
thing I have read of a long time. Mr. M'Kenzie 
has been called the Addison of the Scots : and, in 
my opinion, Addison would not be liurt at the 
comparison, if he has not Addison's exquisite 
humour, he certainly outdoes him In the tender 
and pathetic. His "Man of Feeling" (but I am 
not counsel learned in the laws of criticism) I 
estimate as the first performance in its kind I 
over saw. From what books, moral or even 

I>lons, will the susceptible young mind receive 
mpressions more congenial to humanity and 
kindness, generosity and benevolence ; in short, 
more of all that ennobles the soul to herself, or 
endears her to others, than from the simple 
and affecting tale of poor Harley. 

Htill, with all my admiration of M'Kenzie's 
writings, 1 do not know if they are the fittest 
reading for a young man who is about to set otit, 
AS the phrase Is, to make his way into life. l>o 
ftot you think, madam, that among the few fa- 
voured of Heaven in the structure of their minds 
(for such there certainly arc) there may be a 
purity, a tenderness, a dignity, an elegance of 
soul, which are of no use— nay. In some degree, 
absolutely disqualifying— for the truly important 
business of making a man's way in life, if I am 
not much mistaken, my gallant young friend 
A is very much under these disqualifica- 
tions; and for the voung females of a family I 
could mention, well may they excite parental 
solicitude— for I, a common acquaintance, or as 
my vanity will hare it, an humble friend, have 
often trembled for a turn of mind which may 
render them eminently happy — or peculiarly 
miserable ! 

I have been manufacturing some verses lately : 
but as I have got the most hurried season of 
excise business over, I hope to have more leisure 
to transcribe anythingthat may show how much 
1 Jtare the honour to be, madam, yours, diic 

KO. LXXIV. 
TO DR. MOORE. 

Dumfries, Excise Ofke^ lAth Julp, 1790. 

Silt,— 
Coming Into town this morning, to attend my 
duty in this office, it being collection-day. I met 
with a gentleman who tells me he Is on nis way 
to London : so I take the opportunity of writing 
to you, as franking is at present under a tem- 

{»orary death. I shall have some snatches of 
cisnre through the day, amid our horrid busi- 
ness and bustle, and 1 shall Improve them as 
well as I can; but let ray letter he as stupid as 

as miscellaneous as a newspaper, 

as a hungry grace-before-meat, or as long as a 
law-paper in the Douglas' cause ; as ill-spelt as 
country John's billet-doux, or as unsightly a 
scrawl as Betty Byremncker's answer to it, I 
hope, eonsidering circumstances, you will for- 
give It; and as It will pnt yon to no expense of 
postage, I shall have the less reflection about it. 
I am sadly ungrateful in not returnlngyou ray 
thanks for your most valuable present, "Zeluco.*^' 
In fact, yon are in some degree blaraable for my 
neglect. "You were pleased to express a wish 



for my opinion of the work, which so flatisreA 
me, that nothing less would serve nay oti^ 
weening fancy than a formal critieism aa flte 



book. In fact, I have gravely planned a 

garativc view of you. Fielding, Klchardsoii, An4 
mollett, in your different qualities and merits 
as novel-writers. This, I own, betrays my ridi- 
culous vanity, and I may probably never brtng 
the business to bear : but 1 am fond of the spint 
young Elihu shows in the lx)ok of Job— "And I 
said, I will also declare my opinion.** I have 
quite disfigured my copv of the book witb my 
annotation. I never take it up without at the 
same time taking my pencil, and marking with 
asterisks, parenthesis. Ac, wherever I lueet 
with an original thought, a nervotu remark oa 
life and manners, a remarkably weH-tnmed 
period, or a character sketched with nuconimon 
precision. 

Though 1 hardly think of fairly wrthig otrt my 
" Comparative View," I shall certainly tronble 

J'on with ray remarks, such as they are. I have 
ust received from my gentleman that horrid 
summons In the book of Revelations— ** That 
time shall be no more !" 

The little collection of sonnets have some 
charming poetry in them. If, indeed, I am In- 
debted to the fair author for the t)ook, and not, 
as 1 rather suspect, to a celebrated author of 
tlio other sex, 1 should certahily have written 
to the lady, with my grateful acknowledgments, 
and my own ideas of the comparative excellence 
of her pieces. I would do this last, not from any 
vanity of thinking that my remarks conld'oe of 
much consequence to Mrs. Smlfli, but mefelj! 
from ray own feelings as an author, doin^ as I 
would bo done by. 

NO. Lxxr. 

TO MRS. DUNLOP. 

Sth of Augutty 17W. 
DEAtt Madam,— 

After a long day's toll, plague, and care, I sft 
down to write to you. Ask me not why I have de- 
layed It so long? It was owing to hurry, indolence, 
and fifty other things; in short, to fmythlng; 
but forgetfulness of la plus amtablt de son text. 
By the bye, you are indebted your best cotirtesy 
to me for this last compliment ; as I pay It from 
sincere conviction of its truth— a qualify rather 
rare in compliments of these grinuhig, bowing, 
scraping times. 

Well, I hope writing to you will ease a Uttlc 
my troubled soul. Sorely has It been bruised to- 
day ! A ci-devant friend ot mine, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of yours, has given my feel- 
ings a wound that I perceive will gangrene 
dangerously ere It cure. Ho has wocraded my 
pride I 



NO. LXXVI. 

TO MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

EBisland, Sth Augtuty t1^ 
FoROiVB me at once dear, and ever-deatfrtend, 
my seeming negligence. Yon cannot sit down, 
and fancy the busy life I lead. 

I laid down my goose-feather to beat my brains 
for an apt simile, and had some thoughts of a 
country grannam at a family chtlstenlng: a 
bride on the market-day before her marriage; 

a tavern-keeper at an electlon-dhmer, Ac, Ac— 
but the resemblance that hits my fancy belt Is, 
that blackguard miscreant, Satan, who ramns 
about like a roaring lion, seeking, seardrtag 
whom he may devour. However, tossed aboMt 
as I am, if I choose (and who would not cbooae) 
to bind down With the crampets of att^otiiw tJw 



CORRESPOSBENCE OF BO BUS. 
" Thj spirit, liUlepi 



ecerj dlputy ol mu, at Hit opiinach of a 

lanU/plHaai MU-wiucqiuiKe, who, amid nil 

tInialglltMr. nHl itBUI; Itutanr, li bat a 

ir=..j .. -nd MrtiBi,, not 

I tu(D Uh world 



tInialglltMr. nHl itBUI; Ituta 
amre fonnoa Mb thoa art— and ; 



FnlB hua lODB ovwd wo n latter at eaaA ntvi 
rroiD-i^i. Ill ratnni for tiM mniijr tldinin ol 
n>rn>rr IliavarocBlTed. Id tnit I^Unce luiott 
cnrdtollr obey tbe ■portla-" Rcjoks with them 
IhEt do ralolce "—for m« to una for toy Is no 
iicwthlnsi bnt to jinac& (or Joi-. ns I have done 

liimplshly keep his sent on Iho roccipc 5 the 
but ncwi from his lieit [ilond. I uUcd jut 
(ik-headed Van(e« rod, im Inilramcnt JndlC- 
penutilr nenuanr, In my laft hlnri, In the 
owment trf Insrtmfton and raptars i and nrlde, 
strtde-qnktafandiiiilekor-oiit aUpt laiiHinji 
the broom; banki olMlth, lo Dime nrer mv Jof 
brretBlL ■ftlecn wKUii Iwrndaoli.rosewai 
ImposBlblo. tin. Utile'i l> a maro oleitint- <tU 
iio| u Tn'.reiliicere, comiillmene to the swrel IltcS 

"OnUuiBlnlioIafoatlionioMC'hIld." " 

I am mTOhjkaMtl wlthnnir'aiiiirobalJMi of 
my "Tauio'dhanlor,-' which j-oo eimwa in 
your fonnor Inter, thoueh. to Iba bn, tod load 
■OB In ttwt uld klter #ltbuoitu^> heaTr 
and manj! lo (iB ol which ralead net gaOlfl 
Yoiir hook li. I bgar. on Ihe roof to r«adi m. «> 
lo printing of PMIrr, whsn jounrepare lt(m 
the prow, yoqliavo onir to spelflt rirtt.and 
place Hie capital letlers prmwrlr: as to the 
piinctuBtlon, the pHnten will do that thein- 

'd to*th "a" "' "''^" o'Shonlir" ready lo 

I he^ of Mr. Corbet latelj-. Ho, In consc- 

' ThG^grecedrnB lellcr explainn Ihg tecllngi 
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J do not remember if ever I mentioned to yon 
my having an idea of composing an elegy on the 
late Miss Burnet, of Monboddo. I had the honour 
of bemg prettv well acquainted >vilh her, and 
have seldom felt so much at the loss of an ac- 
quaintance as when I heard that so amiable and 
accomplished a piece of God's worlis was no 
more. I have, as yet, gone no farther than the 
following fragments, of which please let mo have 
your opinion. You know that elegy is a subject 
so much exhausted, that any new idea on the 
business Is not to be expected : 'tis well if wc can 
place an old idea in a new light. 

Your kind letter, with your kind remembrance 
of your godson, came safe. This last, madam, is 
scarcely what my pride can bear. As to the 
little fellow, he is, partiality apart, the finest boy 
I have of long time seen. He is now seventeen 
months old, has the small-pox and measles over, 
has cut several teeth, and yet never had a grain 
ol doctors" drugs in his bowels. 

I am trnly happy to hear that the little 
"floweret" is blooming so fresh and fair, and 
that the " mother plant " is rather recovering 
her drooping head. Soon and well may her *' cruel 
wounds' be healed ! I have written thus far with 
a good deal of difficulty. When I get a little abler, 
you shall hear farther from. 

Madam, yours, Ac 



NO. LXXX. 

TO LADY W. M. CONSTABLE. 

acknowledging a present op a valuable 
snuff-box, with a fine picture of mart, 
queen of scots, on the lid. 

My Lady,— 
Nothing less than the unlucky accident of hav- 
ing lately broken my right arm could have 
1>reventeu me, the moment 1 received your 
adyship's elegant present by Mrs. Miller, from 
returning you my warmest and most grateful 
acknowledgments. I assure your ladvship, I 
shall set it apart ; the symbols of religion shall 
only be more sacred. In the moment of poetic 
composition, the box shall be my inspiring genius. 
When I would breathe the comprehensive wish of 
benevolence for the happiness of otliers, I shall 
recollect your ladyship ; when 1 would interest 
my fancy in the distresses incident to himianity, 
I shall remember the anfortnnatc Mary. 



NO. LXXXI. 

TO MRS. GRAHAM, OF FINTRY. 

Madam,— 
Whether it Is that the story of our Mary, 
Queen of Scots, has a peculiar effect on the feel- 
ings of a poet, or whether I have, in the Inclosed 
ballad, sncceeded beyond my usual poetic suc- 
cess, I know not ; bnt it has pleased me beyond 
any effort of my muse for a good while past ; on 
that account I inclose It particularly to you. It 
Is true the purity of my motives may be sus- 
pected, I am already deeply Indebted to Mr. 

Ij 's goodness ; and, what, f« the usual 

way of men. is of infinitely greater Importance, 
Mr. <J. can do me service of the ntroost Impor- 
tance in time to come. I was bom a poor dog; 
and however 1 mav occasionally pick a better 
bone than i nsed *to do, I know I must live 
and die poor; but I will Indulge the flattering 
faith that my poetry will considerably outlleve 
my poverty; and without any fustian affection 
of spirit, 1 can promise and afflrm that it must 
be no ordinary craving of the latter shall ever 
make me do anything^ injurious to the honest 
fame of the former. Whatever may be my fall- 
ings—for failings are a part of human nature,— 
may they ever bo those of a generous heart and 



an Independent mind. It Is no fault of mine tiUt 
I was born to de|)endence : nor is it, Mr. O— — *s 
chiefcst praise that lie can command iuflu^Dce: 
but It Is his merit to bestow, not only with the 
kindness of a brother, but with the iM>tIteness of 
a gentleman : and I trust it shall bo niiiic to rv- 
ceive thankfulness, and remcmtier with undlml- 
nished grMitudc. 

NO. LXXXIL 

TO MR. MOORE. 

ElUsiand, 2&lh Februat-y, 1791. 

I DO not know, sir. whether you are a sub- 
scriber to " Grose's Antiquities of .Scotland."' If 
yon are, the enclosed poem will not be altogether 
hew to vou. Captain Grose did rac the favour 
to send nie a dozen copies of tlio proof-sheet, of 
which this is one. Should you have reatl the 
piece before, still this will answer the principal 
end I have in view; it will give me another 
opportunity of thanking you for all your gooil- 
ness to the rustic bard ; and also of showing y<ni 
that the abilities you have been pleased to com- 
mend and patronize are still employed In the 
way you wish. 

The "Elegy on Captain Henderson," Is a tri- 
bute to the memory of a man I loved much. 
Poets have In i\\U the .same advantage as the 
Roman Catholics; thcj' can be of service to their 
friends after they have past that bourne where 
all other kindness ceases to be of any avail. 
Whether, after all, either the one or the othor 
be of any real service to the dead. Is, I fear, v(s'v 
problematical; but I am sure they are liigliiv 
gratifying to the living: and as a very ortliodoV 
text, I forget where in Scripture, says, •' what- 
soever Is not of faith, is sin ;" so say I, whatso- 
ever Is not detrimental to society, and is of 
positive enjoyment, Is of God, the giver of all 

f:ood things, and ought to be received and en- 
oyed by his creatures with thankfnl delight. 
As almost all my religious tenets originate from 
my heart, I am wonderfully pleased with the 
Idea, that I can still keep up a tender lntereonrs£ 
with the dearly-beloved friend, or still more 
dearly-beloved mistress, who is gone to the 
world of spirits. 

The ballad on Queen Mary was begun whjlc I 
was busy with "Percy's Reliques of English 
Poetry." By the way, how much Is everv 
honest heart, which has a tincture of Cale- 
donian prejudice, obliged to you for your gloriou* 
story Ol Buchanan and Targe. "Twas an un- 
equivocal proof of your loyal gallantry of stjul. 
giving Targe the victory. 1 should have been 
mortined to the ground if you had not. 

• • • • • • 

I have Just read over, once more of manr 
times, your " Zeluco." I marked with my pencil, 
as I went along, every |»assage that pleased mc 
particularly above the rest ; and one, or two. I 
think, which, with humble «loference, I am dus- 

fosed to think unequal to the merits of the book, 
have somethnes thought to transcribe these 
marked passages, or at least so much of them as 
to point where they are, and send them to yon. 
Original strokes, that strongly depict the hnmaii 
heart, Is your and Fielding's province, beyond 
any other novelist I have ever perused. lUchanl- 
son indeed might perhaps be excepted ; bat, un- 
happily, his dramatis persona are beings of some 
other world; and, however they may cajHlvate 
the unexperienced, romantic fancy ol a boy or « 
girl, they will ever, in proportion as we have 
made human nature our study, dissatisfy our 
riper minds. 

As to my private concerns, I am Roinff on « 
mighty tax-gatherer before the Lord, and have 
lately had the interest to get myself ranked on 
the list of excise as a supervisor. 1 am not yet 
emi)loycd as such, but In a few years 1 shall nil 
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Into the flle of snpervlsorship by seniority. I 
have had an Immense loss in ttie death of the 
Earl of Glencaim ; the patron from whom all my 
fatne and good fortune took its rise. Independent 
of my grateful attachment to him, wiiich was 
indeed so strong that It pervaded my very sonl, 
ana was entwined with the thread of my exist- 
ence ; so soon as the Prince's friends had got in 
(and every dog, you know, has his day), my get- 
ting forward in the excise would have been an 
easier business than otherwise it will be. Though 
this was acomsnmmation devoutly to be wished, 
yet, thank heaven, I can live and rhyme as I 
am ; and as to my boys, poor little fellows ! if I 
cannot place them on as high an elevation in life 
as 1 conld wish, I shall, if I am favoured so much 
of the Disposer dT events as to see that period, 
fix them on as broad and independent a basis as 
possible. Among the many wise adages which 
have been treasured up by our Scottish an- 
cestors, this Is one of the best: "Better be the 
head of the commonalty, as the tail o' the 
gentry." 

But I am got on a subject, which, however 
interesting to rae. Is of no manner of consequence 
to you; so I shall give you a short poem on the 
other page, and close this, with assuring yon how 
sincerely I have the honour to be, yours, «fcc. 

Written on the blank leaf of a book, which I 
presented to a very young lady, whom I had 
formerly characterized under the denomination 
of "The Ked Rose." 

NO. LXXXIII. 

TO THE REV. ARCH. ALISON. 

EHUland, near Dun\/Hes, lith Feb., 1791. 
Sir,— 

Ton must, by this time, have set me down as 
ono of the most -jngrateful of men. Yon did me 
the honour to present me with a book which 
does honour to science and the Intellectual 
powers of man, and I have not even so much as 
acknowledged the receipt of it. Flattered as I 
was by your telling me that you wished to have 
my opinion of the work, the old spiritual enemy 
of mankind, who knows well that vanity is one 
of the sins that most easily beset me, put it into 
my hejid to ponder over the performance with 
the look-out of a critic, and to draw up forsooth 
a deep-learned digest of strictures on a composi- 
tion, of which, in fact, until I read the book, I 
did not even know the first principles. I own, 
sir, tliat at first glance, several of yourproposi- 
tions startled me as paradoxical. That the 
martial clangour of a trumpet had somethingln it 
vastly more grand, heroic, and sublime than 
tlie twingle-twangle of a Jews' harp ; that the 
Ueiicatc flexure of a rose-twig, when the half- 
blown floWer is heavy with the tears of the 
iliiwn, was infinitely more beautiful and elegant 
than tlic upright stub of a burdock; and that 
from something innate and Independent of all 
association of ideas:— these I set down as irre- 
fragable, orthodox truths, until perusing your 

book shook my faith In short, sir, except 

" Euclid's Elements of Geometry," which I made 
a sliift to unravel by my father's fire-side, in the 
winter evenhig of the first season I held the 
plough, 1 never read a book which gave me such 
a quantum of information, and added so much to 
my stock of ideas as your " Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of Taste." One thing, sir. you must for- 
give my mentioning as an uncommon merit in 
the work— I mean, the language. To clothe 
abstract philosophy in elegance of style sounds 
something like a contradiction In terms; but 
you luivc convinced me that they are quite com- 
patible. 

I enclose yon some poetic bagatelles of my late 
composition. The one in print is my first cssav 
in the way of telling a tale. I am, sir, *c. " 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER 

TO MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

12th March, 1791. 

If the foregoing piece be worth your strictures, 
let me have them. For my own part, a thing 
that I have lust composed always appears 
through a double portion of that partial medium 
in which an author will ever view his own works. 
I believe, in general, novelty has something in 
it tiiat inebriates the fancy, and not unfrequently 
dissipates and fumes away like other intoxica- 
tion, and leaves the poor patient, as usual, with 
an aching heart. A striking instance of this 
might be adduced in the revolution of many a 
hymeneal honeymoon. But lest I sink into 
stupid prose, and so sacrilegiously intrude on 
the ofilce of my parish priest, I shall fill up the 
page in my own way, and give you another song 
of my late composition, which will appear, per- 
haps, in Johnson's work as well as the former. 

You must know a beautiful Jacobite air, 
"There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame." 
When political combustion ceases to be the ob- 

iect of princes and patriots, it then, you know. 
»ecomes the lawful prey of historians and 
poets. 

• ••••• 

" By yon castle wa' at the close of the day," &c. 

• • • • • • 

If you like the air, and if the stanzas hit your 
fancy, you cannot imagine, my dear friend, how 
much you would oblige me, if, by the charms of 
your delightful voice, you would give my honest 
effusion to "the memory of joys that are past," 
to the few friends whom you indulge In that 
pleasure. But I have subscribed on 'till I hear 
the clock has intimated the near approach of 

" That hour o' night's black arch the key- 
stane." 

So good-night to you ! Sound be your sleep, and 
delectable your dreams ! Apropos, how do you 
like this thought in a ballad 1 have Just now on 
the tapu T 

1 look to the west, when I gac to rest. 
That happy my dreams and my slumbers may 
be: 

For far in the west is he I lo'e best— 
The lad that is dear to my bab^ and me ! 

• ••••• 

Good-night, once more, and God bless yon ! 



NO. LXXXV. 

TO MRS. BUNLOP. 

Ellisland, Wth April, 1791. 
I AM once more able, ray honoured friend, to 
return you, with my own hand, thanks for the 
many instances of your friendship, and particu- 
larly for your kind anxiety In this last disaster 
that my evil genius had in store for me. How- 
ever, life Is cheouered— joy and sorrow— for on 
Saturday last, Mrs, Burns made me a present of 
a fine boy; rather stouter, but not so handsome 
as your godson was at his time of life. Indeed. 
I look on your little namesake to be my chef 
(Toeuvre h\ that species of manufacture, as I look 
on "Tam o' Shanter" to be my standard per- 
formance in the poetical line. 'Tistrue, both the 
one and the other discover a spice of roguish 
waggery, that might, perhaps, be as well spared ; 
but then, they also show, in my opinion, a force 
of genius, and a finishing polish, that I despair 
of ever excelling. Mrs. Burns is getting stout 
again, and laid as lustily about her to-day at 
breakfast as a r-^aper from a com-rldge. That 
is the peculiar privilege and blessing of our hale. 
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iDg commauds. Indeed, I had one apology— the 
bagatelle was not worth presenting. Besides, 

so strongly am 1 interested in Miss I) 's fate 

and welfare in the serions business of life, amid 
its chances and changes, that, to malee her the 
subject of a silly ballad, is downright mockery 
of these ardent feelings ; 'tis like an impertinent 
Jest to a dying friend. 

Gracious Heaven ! why this disparity between 
our wishes and our powers ? why is the most 
generous wish to make others blest Impotent 
and ineffectnal— as the idle breeze that crosses 
the pathless desert ? In my walks of life, I have 
met with a few people to whom how gladly 
would I have said—" Go, be happv ! I know that 
your hearts have been wounded by the scorn of 
the proud, whom accident has placed above you 
—or worse still, in whose hand are, perhaps, 
placed many of the comforts of your lue. Bat 
there! ascend th^t rock. Independence, and look 
justly down on their littleness ot soul. Make the 
wortnless tremble under your indignation, and 
the foolish sink before your contempt; and 
largely impart that happiness to others, which, 
I am certain, will give yourselves so mnch plea- 
sure to bestow!" 

Why. dear madam, mnst I wake from this de- 
lightful reverie, and find it all a dream ? Why, 
amid my generous enthusiasm, must I find my- 
self poor and powerless, incapable of wiping one 
tear from fhe eye of pity, or of adding one com- 
fort to the friend I love!— Out upon the world! say 
I, that its affairs arc administered so ill ? They 
talk of reform;- good Heaven! what a reform 
would I make among the sons, and even the 
daughters of men !— Down, immediately, should 
go fools from the high places where misbegotten 
chance has perked them up, and through life 
should they skulk, ever haimted by their native 
insignificance, as the body marches accompa- 
nied by its shadow.— As for a mnch more for- 
midable class, the knaves, I am at a loss what 
to do with them : Had I a world, there should 
not be a knave in It. 

• • * » • • ■ 

But the hand that conld give, I would liberally 
fill ; and I wonld pour delight on the heart that 
conld kindly forgive, and generously love. 

Still the inequalities of his life are, among men, 
comparatively tolerable— but there is a delicacy, 
in tenderness, accompanying every view in 
which we can place lovely woman, that are 
grated and shocked at the rude, capricious dis- 
tinctions of fortune. Women are the blood-royal 
of life: let there be slight degrees of precedency 
among them— but let them be all sacred. 
W^hether this last sentiment be right or wrong, I 
am not accountable ; it is an original component 
feature of my mind. 



NO. XCIII. 

TO MRS. DUNLOP. 

6th January, 1792. 
You see my hurried life, madam; I can only 
command starts of time ; however, I am glad of 
one thing; since I finished the other sheet, the 
political blast that threatened my welfare is 
overblown. I have corresponded with Com- 
missioner Graham, for the Board had made me 
the subject of their animadversions ; and now I 
have the pleasure of informing you, that all is 
set to rights in that qnarter. Now, as to these 

informers, may the devil be let loose to but 

hold ! I was praying most fervently in my last 
sheet, and I must not so soon fall a swearing in 
this. 

Alas! how little do the wantonly or Idly 
officions think whnt mischief they do by their 
malicions Insiniintions, indirect impertinence, or 
thoughtless blabbings. What a difference there 



is in intrinsic worih, candour, benevolieQce, 
generosity, kindness, in all the charities aiUt ail 
the virtues, between one class of human b^gs 
and another. For instance, the amiable circle I 
so lately mixed with in the hospitable hall of 

D , their generous hearts— their uncontami- 

nated, dignified minds— their informed atad po- 
lished understandings,- what a contrast, when 
compared— if such comparing were not down- 
right sacrilege— v/ith the soul of the miscreant 
who can deliberately plot the destruction <^ an 
honest man that never offended him, and with 
a grin of satisfaction see the nnfortunate being, 
his faithftil wife, and prattling innocents, tuni^ 
over to beggary and ruin ! 

Your cup, my dear madam, arrived safe. I had 
two worthy fellows dining with me the other 
day, when I, with great formality, produced my 
whigmeleerie cup, and told them that It had 
been a famUr-piece among the descendants of 
Sir William Wallace. This ronsed such an en- 
thusiasm, that they Insisted on bumpering the 
punch round in it ; and by and by, never did 
your great ancestor lay a Southron more eom- 
pletely to rest than for a time did your cup mv 
two friends. Apropos, this is the season of wislT- 
ing. May God bless you, my dear friend, and 
bless me, the humblest and sincerest <tf your 
friends, by granting yon yet many retnms of the 
season! May all good things attend you and 
yours wherever they are scattered over the 
earth! 



NO. xciv. 

TO ME. WILLIAM SMELLIE, PRINTER. 

Dumfries, 22nd January, 1792. 
I SIT down, my dear sir, to Introduce a young 
ladv to yon, and a lady in the first ranks of 
fashion, too. What a task! to you— who care 
no more for the herd of animals called young 
ladies, than you do for the herd of animals called 
young gentlemen. To you who despise and detest 
the groupings and combinations of fashion as 
an idiot painter that seems Industrions to place 
staring fools and unprincipled knaves in the 
foregoing of his picture, while men of sense and 
honesty are too often thrown in the dimmest 
shades. Mrs. Riddel, who will take this letter to 
town with her and send It to you. Is a character 
that, even In your own way, as a naturalist and 
a philosopher, wonld be an acquisition to your 
acquaintance. The lady, too, is a votary of the 
muses : and, as I think myself somewhat of a 
judge in my own trade, I assure you that her 
verses, always correct, and often elegant, are 
mnch beyond the common run of the lady- 
poetesses of the day. She is a great admirer of 
your book; and hearing me say that I was ac- 
quainted with yon, she begged to be known to 
you, as she is just going to pay her first visit to 
our Caledonian capital. I told, her that her best 
way was to desire her near relation, and your in- 
timate friend, Cralgdarroch, to have yon at his 
house while she was there; and lest yon might 
think of a lively West Indian girl of eighteen, as 
girls of eighteen too often deserve to be thought 
of, I should take care to remove that prejadice. 
To be impartial, however, in approcwting the 
lady's merits, she has one nnlucky faUing, ail- 
ing which you will easily discover, as she seotu 
rather pleased with indulging in It : and a t 
that you will easily pardon, as it is a s^ 

very much besets yoiu*self:— where she 

or despises, she is apt to make no more a eecret 
of it, than where she esteems and respect*. 

I will not present you with the nnni <fflTil»g 
compliments of (he season, but I will senci you 
my warmest wishes and most ardent prayers 
that fortune may never throw yonrsuBsiST^CE 
to the mercy of a knave, or set your chxraciek 
on the judgment of a fool, but that, upright and 
erect, yott may wal^ to au honest grave whera 
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idea. The world looks indifferently on, makes 
the passing remark, and proceeds to the next 
novel occurrence. 

Alas, madam! who would wish for many 
years? What is it bat to drag on existence 
nntil oar joys gradually expire and leave us in 
a night of misery ; like the gloom which biots 
out the stars one by one, from the face of !nlght, 
and leaves us, without a ray of comfort in the 
howling waste ! 

I am interrnpted, and must leave off. Toa 
shall hear from me again. 



NO. CI. 
TO MRS. DUN LOP. 

Dun\friesy Wi December^ 1792. 

1 SHALL be in Ayrshire, I think, next week; and, 
if at all possible, 1 shall certainly, my much- 
esteemed friend, have the pleasure of visiting 
at Dunlop House. 

Alas, madam ! how seldom do we meet in this 
world, that we have reason lo congratalate our- 
selves on accessions of happiness! I have not 
gassed half the ordinary term of an old man's 
fe, and yet I scarcely look over the obituary of 
a newspaper, that I do not see some names that 
I have known, and which I, and other acquain- 
tances, tittle thonght to meet with there so soon. 
Every other instance of the mortality of our 
kind makes as cast an anxious look Into the 
dreadfnl abyss of uncertainty, and shudder with 
apprehensions for our own fate. But of how dif- 
ferent an Importance are the lives of different 
Individuals? Nay, of what importance is one 
period of the same life, more than another ? A 
few years ago, I could have lain down in the 
dust, "careless of the voice of the morning;" 
and now not a few, and these most helpless in- 
dividuals, wonld, on losing me and mv exertions, 
lose both my "staff and shield." By the way, 
these helpless ones have lately got an addition, 
Mrs. B. having given me a fine girl since I wrote 
yon. niere is a charming passage in Thomson^s 
" Edward and Eleanora." 

"The valiant. In himself, what can he suffer— 
Or what need he regard nls single woes!" <kc. 

As I am got in the way of quotations, I shall 
give you another from the same piece, peculiarly, 
alas ! too peculiarly apposite, my dear madam, 
to yonr present frame of mind : 

" Who so unworthy but may proudly deck him, 
With his fair-weather virtue, that exults 
Olad o'er the summer main? the tempest comes. 
The rough winds rage aloud ; when from the 

helm 
This virtue shrinks, and in a corner lies. 
Lamenting— Heavens! if privileged from trial, 
Ho'.v cheap a thing were virtue !" 

I do not remember to have heard you mention 
Tliorason's dramas. X pick up favourite quota- 
tions, and store them in my mind as ready 
armour, offensive, or defensive, amid the 
struggle of this turbulent existence. Of these is 
one, a very favourite one, from his " Alfred." 

"Attach thee firmly to the virtuous deeds 

And offices of life ; to life itself, 

With all its vain and transient joys, sit loose." 

Probably they have quoted some of these to 
you formerly, as indeed when I write from the 
heart, I am apt to bo guilty of sach repetitions. 
The compass of the heart, m the musical style of 
expression. Is much more bounded than that of 
the imagination ; so the notes of the former are 
extremely apt to run into one another ; but in 
return for tne paucity of its compass, its few 
notes are much more sweet. 1 rau.st still give 
you another quotjitiou, -which I nm almost sure 



I have given yon before, but I cannot resist tb0 
temptation. The subject is religion— spealdng 
of its importance to mankind, the author sajrs, 

" 'Tls this, my friend, that streaks our momiiM; 
bright,*^' Ac. 

I see yon are in for double postage, so I shall 
e'en scribble out t'other sheet We in this 
country here have many alarms of the i-efonn- 
ing, or rather the republican spirit of your part 
of the kingdom. Indeed, we are a good deal in 
commotion ourselves. For me, I am ^placeman, 
you know ; a very hnmble one indeed. Heaven 
knows, but still so mnch so as to gag me. What 
my private sentiments are, you will find out 
withoat an Interpreter. 

I have taken up the subject in another view : 
and the other day, for a pretty actress's beneflt- 
night, I wrote an address, called " The Rights of 
Woman," to be spoken by Miss Fontenelle on 
her benefit-night. 

I shall have the honour of receiving your criti- 
cisms in person at Dunlop. 



KO. CII. 
TO MISS BENSON, OF YORK. 

Madam,— 2l3t ifarch^ 1793. 

Among many things for which 1 envy tliose 
hale, long-lived old fellows before the flood. Is 
this in particular, that when they met with any- 
body after their own heart, they had a charming 
long pjospcct of many, many happy meetings 
with them in after-life. 

Now, in this short, stormy winter day of our 
fleeting existence, when you now and then, in 
the Chapter of Accidents, meet an indlviduid 
•whose acquaintance is a real acquisition, there 
are all the probabilities against yon, that yoa 
shall never meet with that valued charactw 
more. On the other hand, brief as the miserable 
being is, it is none of the least of the miseries be- 
longing to it, that if there is any miscreant 
whom yon hate, or creature whom yon despise, 
the 111 run of the chances shall be so against yon, 
that in the overtakings, turnings, and jostlincs 
of life, pop, at some unlucky comer, eternally 
comes the wretch npon you, and will not allow 
your indiniation or contempt a moment's re- 
pose. As I am a sturdy believer in tlie powers 
of darkness, I take those to be the doings of that 
old aathor of mischief, the devil. It is well 
known that he has some kind of short-hand way 
of taking down our thoughts, and I make no 
doubt that he is perfectly acquainted with my 

sentiments respecting MlssB ; how much I 

admired her abilities and valued her worth, and 
how very fortunate I thought myself in her 
acquaintance. For this last reason, mj dear 
madam, I must entertain no hopes of the very 
great pleasure of meeting with yon again. 

Miss H tells me that she Is sending a 

packet to yon, and I beg leave to send you the 
enclosed sonnet, though to tell you the real truth, 
the sonnet is a mere pretence, that I may have 
the opportunity of declarhig with how much 
resoectf nl esteem I have the honour to l>e, &c 



NO. cm. 
TO MISS CRAIK. 

Madam. August^ 179ft. 

Some rather nnlooked-for accidents hare ]»» 
vented me doing myself the honour of a second 
visit to Arblegland, as I was so hospitabljlB- 
vlted, and so positively meant to have done- 
Howe re r, I shall hope to have that pleasure 
before the busy niontlis of harvest begin. 

I enclose you two of my late pieces, as soro* 
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kind return for the pleasnre I have received in 
perusing a certain MS. volnmo of poems in the 
possession of Captain Riddel. To repay one 
-with an old song, is a proverb, wliose force vou, 
madam, I know will not allow. What is said of 
lllastrious descent is, I believe, equally true of a 
talent for poetry: none ever despised it who 
had pretensions or it. 

The fates and characters of the rhyming tribe 
often employ my thoughts when 1 am disposed 
to be melancholy. There is not, among all the 
martyrologies that ever were penned, so rueful a 
narrative as the lives of the poets.— In the com- 
parative view of wretches, the criterion is not 
what they are doomed to suffer, but how they 
arc formed to bear. Take a being of our kind, 
give him a stronger imagination and a more 
delicate sensibility, which between them will 
ever engender a more ungovernable set of pas- 
sions than are the usual lot of man ; implant in 
him an irresistible impulse to some idle vagary, 
such as, arranging with flowers in fantastical 
nosegays, tracing the grasshopper to hfs haunt 
by liTs chirping song, watching the frisks of the 
little minnows in the sunny pool, or hunting 
after the intrigues of butterflies— in short, send 
him adrift after some pursuit which shall 
eternally mislead him from the path of Incre, 
and yet curse him with a keener relish than any 
man living, for the pleasures that lucre can pur- 
chase ; lastly. All up the measure of his woes by 
bestowing on him a spuming sense of his own 
dignity, and you have created a wight nearly as 
mnerable as a poet. To you. madam, I need not 
recount the fairy pleasnres the muse bestows to 
counterbalance this catalogue of evils. Bewitch- 
ing poetry is like bewitching woman ; she has in 
all ages been accused of misleading mankind 
from the counsels of wisdom and the paths of 
piTtdence, involving them in difficulties, baiting 
them with poverty, branding them with infamy, 
and plunging them in the whirling vortex of 
min ; yet where is the man but must own that 
all happiness on earth is not worthy the name- 
that even the holy hermit's solitary prospect of 
paradisaical bliss is but the glitter of a northern 
sun, rising over a frozen region, compared with 
the many pleasures, the nameless raptures that 
we owe to the lovely Queen of the heart of 
Man! 

NO. CIV. 

TO JOHN M'MURDO, ESQ. 

Sir,— December ,1793. 

It is said that we take the greatest liberties 
with our greatest friends, and I pay myself a 
very high compliment in the manner in which I 
am going to apply the remark. 1 have owed you 
money longer than ever I owed It to any man.— 
Here is Ker's account, and here are six guineas ; 
and now, I don't owe a shilling to man— or 
woman cither. But for these damned, dirty, 
dog's-car'd-IIke pages,* I had done myself the 
honour to have waited on you long ago. Inde- 
pendent of the obligations your hospitality has 
laid mc nnder, the consciousness of your 
superiority in the rank of man and gentleman, 
of Itself was fully as much as I could ever make 
head against ; but to owe you money, too, was 
more than 1 could face. 

I think I once mentioned something of a col- 
lection of Scotch songs I havr>. for some years 
been making: I send you a perusal of what 1 
have got together. I could not conveniently 
spare them above Ave or six days, and five or 
six glances of them will probably- more than 
snfnce you. A very few of them are my own. 
When you arc tirod of them, please leave them 
with Mr. Clint, of the " King^s Arras." There is 

<^^— — — .^— — ' — 

♦ Scottish bnuk-uotc8. 



not another copy of the collection in the world ; 
and I shall be sorry that any unfortunate negli- 
gence should deprive me of what has cost me a 
good deal of pains. 



NO. cv. 
TO MRS. RIDDEL. 

WHO WAS TO BESPEAK A PLAT ONE EVENING AT 
THE DUMFRIES THEATRE. 

I AM thinking to send my address to some perio- 
dical publication, but it has not got your sanction, 
so pray look over it. 

As to the Tuesday's play, let me beg of you, 
my dear madam, let mo beg of you to give us. 
"The Wonder, a Woman keeps a Secret;" to 
which please add, " The Spoiled Child"— you will 
highly oblige me by so doing 

Ah, what an enviable creature you are! there 
now, this cursed gloomy blue-devil day, you are 
going to a party of choice spirits— 

"To play the shapes 
Of f rolllc fancy, and incessant form 
Those rapid pictures, that assembled train 
Of fleet ideas, never join'd before, 
Where lively wit excites to gay surprise ; 
Or folly, painting humour, grave hiuxself, 
Calls laughter forth, deep-shaking every nerve. 

But as you rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
do also remember to weep with them that weep, 
and pify your melancholy friend. 



NO. cvi. 
TO A LADY. 
in favour of a plater's benefit. 

Madam,— 

You were so very good as to promise to honour 
my friend with your presence on his bcneflt' 
night. That night is fixed for Frldav first : the 
play a most instructing one ! " The Way to Keep 
Him." I have the pleasure to know Mr. G. well. 
His merit as an actor is generally acknowleged. 
He has a genius and worth wnich would do 
honour to patronage : he is a poor and modest 
man; claims which, from their very silence^ 
have the more forcible power on the generous 
heart. Alas ! for pity ! that, from the indolence 
of those who have the good things of this life in 
gift, too often does brazen-fronted importunity 
snatch that boon, the rightful due of retiring, 
humble want ! Of all the qualities we assign to the 
author and director of Nature, by far the most 
enviable is — ^to be able " To wipe away all tears 
from all eyes." O what Insignificant, sordid 
wretches are they, however chance may have 
loaded them with wealth, who go to their graves, 
to their magnificent mausoleums, with hardly 
the consciousness of having made one poor ' 
honest heart happy ! 

But I crave your pardon, madam; I came to 
beg, not to preacli. 



NO. CVII. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 



TO MR. 



1794. 
I AM extremely obliged to you for your kind 
mention of ray interests, in a letter which Mr. 

S showed rae. At present, my situation in 

life must be in a great measure stationary, at 
least for two or three years. Tl»e statement is 
this— 1 am on the supervisor's list: and as wo 
come on there by precedency, in two or three 
years I shall be at the head of that list, and be 
appointed of course— then a Friend might be of 
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service to me in getting me into a place of the 
Idngdom which I like. A supervisors Income 
varies from about one hundred and twenty to two 
hundred a-year ; but the business is an incessant 
drudgery, and would be nearly a complete bar- 
to every species of literary pursuit. The moment 
I am appointed supervisor In the common routine. 
I may be nominated on the collector's list: and 
this is always a business purely of poUUcal 

eatronage. A collectorship varies muco, from 
etter than two hundred a-year to near a thou- 
sand. They also come forward by precedency on 
the list, and have, besides a handsome Income, a 
life of complete leisure. A life of literary leisure, 
with a decent competence, is the summit of my 
wishes. It would be the prudish affectation of 
8iUy pride in me. to say that I do not need, or 
would not be indebted to a political friend ; at 
the same time, sir, I by no means lay my affairs 
before you thus, to hook my dependent situa- 
tion on your benevolence. It, In my progress of 
life, an opening should occur where the good 
ofhces of a gentleman of yonr public character 
and political Jonsequenoe might bring me for- 
ward, I will petition your goodness with the 
same frankness and sincerity as I now do myself 
the honour to subscribe myself, &c. 



NO. CVIII. 

TO MRS. RIDDEL. 

Deas Madam,— ^ , , . . x 

I meant to have called on vou yesternight, but 
as I edged up to your box-door, the first object 
which greeted ray view was one of those lobster- 
coated puppies, sitting like another dragon 
guarding the Hesperian fruit. On the conditions 
and capitulations yon so obligingly offer, I shall 
certainly make my weather-beaten rustic phiz 
part of your box-fnrnlture on Tuesday, when we 
may arrange the business of the visit. 

Among the profusion of idle compliments which 
insidious craft, or unmeaning folly, Incessantly 
offers at your shrhie— a shrine, how far exalted 
above such adoration— permit mc, were It but 
for rarity's sake, to nay yon the honest tribute 
of my heart, and an Independent mind; and to 
assure you, that t am, thou most amiable, and 
most accomplished of thy sox, with the most re- 
spectful esteem, and regard, thine, &c 

KO. cix. 

TO THB SAME. 
I WILL wait on you, my ever-valued fi-lend; but 
whether in the morning, 1 am not sure. Sunday 
closes a period of our curst revenue business, 
and may probably keep mc employed with m^ 
pen until noon. Fine employment for a poet s 
pen ! there is a species of the human genius that 
I call the gin-horse class; what enviable dogs 
' they are. Hound, and round, and roimd thev 
go,— Mundell's ox that drives his cotton-mill Is 
their exact prototype— without an Idea beyond 
their circle: fat, sleek, stupid, patient, quiet, 
and contented ; while here 1 sit altogether No- 

vemberish, a d meKinge of fretfulness and 

melancholy ; not enough Of the one to rouse me 
to passion, nor of the other to repose me in 
torpor; my soul flouncing and fluttering round 
her tenement, like a wild flnch. caught amid the 
horrors of winter, and newly thrust into a cage. 
Well, I am persuaded that It was of me the 
Hebrew sago prophesied, when he foretold— 
"And behold, on whatsoever this man doth set 
his heart, It shall not prosper." If my resent- 
ment is awakened, it is sure to be where it dare 
not sqtieak; and if— 

Pray that wisdom and bliss be more froqnent 
visitors of R. Bt 



wo. ex. 



TO THE SAME. 
I HAVE this moment got the song from 8- — ^ an^ 
I am sorry to see that he has spoilt it a good 
deal. It sball be a lesson to me how 1 lend him 

"Yhi?f *!ntV "Werter," traly h^py to 
have any the smallest opportunity of obliging 

^^-Tls true, madam, 1 saw you once sinoe I wjw 

at W ; and that onoe froze tUe very life-Woe^ 

of my lieart. Your recepUon of me ^as,«o^ 
that a wretch meeting the eye of his jndge, 
about to pronounce sentence of death on nim, 
could only have envied my feelings and situa- 
tion. But I hate the theme, and never more 
shall write or speak on it. ^. * , „.„ ^^ 

One thing I shaU proudly say, that I pan pay 
Mis, a higher Iribnte of esteem, and appre- 
ciate her amUible wortii more truly, than any 
man whom I have seen approach her. 



KO. CXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

1 HATE often told yo«, t«y dear friend, «»»* J^O" 
had a spice of caprice In your compoMtnm, 
andyouhAvcas often dlsavo^^d iVpvcn^- 
naps while your opinions were, at the motnem, 
h-refragably proving It. Could ttMtniru( cstt«ii|ee 
me from a friend such as yon ?— No ! Tb-momm 
1 shall have the honour of watting itpon y<m. 

Farewell, thou first of friends, and wos* ^c^ 
corapllshcd of women ; even with all tny Hltie 
caprices ! 

NO. CXII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam,— , ,. ,_ t »— *-. 

I return your commonHptace book, i ii«t« 
perused it with ranch pleasure, and tronld have 
continued my criticisms, but as It seems the 
critic has forfeited year estfeem, liis strtctures 
must lose their value. 
. If it is true tiiat '• offences come only from the 

I heart," before you I am guiltless. To admire. 

' esteem, and prize yon, as the most accomplished 
of women, and the first of friends— if these are 
crimes, I am the most offending thing alive. 

In a kce where I used to meet the khid com- 
placency of friendly confidence, now to find cold 
neglect and contemptuous scorn— is a wrench 
that my heart can 111 bear. It Is, however, some 
kind of miserable good Ittck ; that while aWraw- 
en-bas rigour may depress an unoffending wrwon 
to the ground, it has a tendency to ronse A stub- 
born something In his bosom. Which, though It 
cannot heal the wounds of his soul. Is at least an 
opiate to blunt their poignancy. w.m**^ 

With the profoundest respect for your ablntHg; 
the most sincere esteem, and ardent regard tot 
your gentle heart and amiable manners; tm 
the most fervent wish and prayer for yonr trel- 
farc, peace, and bliss, 1 have the honottr to be, 
madam, your most devoted humble servant. 



NO. CXIII. 

TO JOHN SYME, ESQ. 

You know that among other high dignities, yon 
linve the honour to be my supreme court w 
critical judicature, from which there is no ap- 
peal. I enclose you a song which 1 compowd 
since 1 saw you, and I am going to give yom nie 
history of it. Do you know that among muca 
that I admire in the characters and manners of 
those great folks whom I have now the honour 
to call my acquaintances, the — — f«mUy. tliere 
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a ploagUic azlnlur >uclf-«vU*nt unliMa <■■■»- 
■Itlona, Diiil tPEgDlDiK nprlghc nilniL anil that lu- 
tanned loo. maiili bigronil tbe nnulrDii ol nniil 

at all. In despair of gsjiiiff anytlilDtf odHoata : 
in nir laaa, I biiv< enduivDnnid to Ho jmlltt lo 
wlial mnld l» his (CdlMs on MtliuL In tta« 
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As t Hia a toad deal picaad irtth nu' pei*onn' 
nice, lln m;fl»l [Drronr UtontbtiriKBdliiEU 



SfflMt^r 






TO MlaS . 

IfADtV,- 

KotiilBE iiwrt o( a kind al aMolute nccculiy 

BiBep* niT atOani aiul Just ei— ur 

In my br«a«c, ai 1 put' pen la p Is 

paJntnL The acenaal haY«past nd 

Gvcr BODe fiWD me, iiQTer raorfi to ha 

waiiderluci af a inair wofldi and ii0 

rFflactlon al all, that 1 liad bubI on 17. 

ihoneii BWit andaMrradly, lait Ihi ce 

ol tbHt sanl of wartb, arelt took lit >m«>» . 

ThEsa, uadam, ore •enulbuna of 110 ordhiorj' 
angnlsh.— Hovevar, ymt, alau, may ba olTcndeil 
wUhaoiuQtffljiHlAlLmprapricUeiotmliia; sounl- 

towafa- ^la powen oJ pMlIh'a vice I can In 
MHnHf dflgree calcnJuta. and against direct mala- 

eellutate thelatnltyef giddy caprlaa, or ward off 
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tajpoelioudria, which polwns mj exiitcnce, ( 
lata, a nnmli^r of dooiaatlc TosatlanB, and soni 
pecuniary share In theniluaC tbeHa— — time* 
loeies, nrhlch, llioncti trllllnfi, Kara fei nhat 
— .1 III 1 K— -„ 'rrliaied ma. Ihat m 



AK 70a deep lu the laagnaee of a 



kept Its nallrelncorrliribllltT. 

dun there are two ipoal plllan that bear 01 
mi, amJd the wreck ot mistortnna and misery. 
The OKB Is comiHHed af the dWarent modlftca- 

faaiingi and lanllracuts, whioh, however, the 






,«• mnali to X.""Mot' wonld'^ 
,, kt man for his Irrallgion. any mar* 

..™__^ •*■' *" mualmt otit from wtiw, 
RT^Trai to otiian. irara mch aiiparlatlvB 

and 10rthlireBian,thatIwU1 deeply Imbne the 
nlnd al wan ould or mine with rellilon. It 
P>7 Bm fboala hupen to be a man arfeallng. 
nnllmtm, und tune, 1 thnll Ihni add hufoly tu 
tail aniinnenla Let bm flttiar lUfaaK that thl> 
awMt llttlatelUnr, who la now mnnlng abou mjr 
dUk, will bca man ol a mdtln^ardnt^glowlBg 

Cler, and raptwllta tba poeL Let ma Birnre 
wnnderlhEiHit Inn BWeateranlnK, to Inhale 
tha Mloiy jBUaa. Mid enjoying the gnmiuit 
luiDriaace of ilia spring; hhoSFll the ivhile In 
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untlcalfon. coulnclad at joat tna lioipltaUa 
manaton : but <hl lay arrlTal hen I wu falriT 
tried and Hitancea to endora Lbe pargatOTlju 
iDttntat of tlil< Infamak condno fortheaHcaof 
uLna>jN4ilne jraan. tltTtii montluh and twenti- 
nliiD dara; and all on acoowu at UHbnproiiilety 
ol or oundnat jaitanililit radar war nnl. 
U«re>inI,)BidcinabM[o(|iUllaHliim, Tllh 
my achlnB liMd rcglhdni on ■ pininrDtaier- 
plerdns thon, irblla an Intenial tomitntar. 
wrinkUdand <dd,and anidrMinuna,llblnk. 
It JbeeflMlM. vlih airUnoliaDr|dona>lorbld3 
■HBca or TOM to MEivuli Ba, and kaan asEiilsh 
etenaHrawalM B4IU,midim,llleaaUlnan; 
mMian ba ralBitaMd In Um aood opnlon ol ttio 
fair dr^ wbam nj-aondml laal nlflit ■« mncii 
Injnraa, I lUnk It wmld be an allavaikra lo mV 

miikc no ajologj.— Tonr hulband. who Inalslad 

odtruedherbarond jiUroriLFeiuH.«To4LL th4 
otharladlaa, phnue pruaat nr hnnbleit coa- 
t riilon lor toy iwndiKi, aad ai; patltlaii for thair 
iradaai pardon. O all ja powara of dacenc; 

IhoDoti fnat. werelnT0lDntaT7— that an Intoxl- 



TO MRS. DUNLOP. 

Bixini/, nulleii. >lu|iid, at oven llw deity tt 
uLni;^! herHli could Willi. 1 sliall dot dnwl 
a|lolugH^|h^ my IMo Bllenca^^ Cmly oua^ib^ 
^"tbm lonr'moiitfctVSHeM UttS^L^my 

nlcaanrci annexed to tlis itatei el linBbBml and 
tntlier, lur God knows, lliey iarc many pecDllar 

peopte o( Cortune.'-A latlier on hit dewlilKd, 



" O Ihal 1 bad ne'er been married. 



We hnTs had a bmilanl lliealce bere title 
Se!niMhoni'"firi*S'Hie°'oimtt-° '^t^of^ 
tenriia on h€"b^'neflt-nlghl, DecV'jBS.'al °Le 



rartnlng for a book, unlaia I 
bloc It with my cMIkiUina. 



papere, which from time (o time I had pnrccUod 
by, aa traob that were acare worth preaervlnr- 
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skfetcljes, and have written, and am writing 
them out. In a bound MS. for my friend's library. 
As 1 wrote always to you the rhapsody of the 
moment, I cannot find a single scroll to you, ex- 
cept one, aboat the commencement of oar ac- 
<inaintancc. If there were any possible convey- 
ance, I would send you a perusal of my book. 



NO. CXVIII. 
TO MRS. DUNLOP, IN LONDON. 

Dumfries, 20th Dectmber, 1795. 

I HAVB been prodigiously disappointed in this 
London journey of yours. In the first place, 
when your last to me reached Dumfries, 1 was 
in the country, and did not return until too late 
to answer your letter; in the next place, I 
thought you would certainly talic this route; 
and now! know not what is become of you, or 
whether this may reach you at all. God grant 
that it may find you and yours in prospering 
health and good spirits. Do let me hear from 
you the soohest possible. 

As I hope to get a frank from my friend Cap- 
tain MiUer, I shall, every leisure hour, take up 
the pen, and gossip away whatever comes first, 
prose or poesy, sermon or song. In this last 
article, I liavc abounded of late. I liave often 
mentioned to you a superb publication of Scot- 
tish songs which is making its appearance in 
yonr gi*eat metropolis, and where I have the 
honour to preside over the Scottish verse, as no 
less a personage than Peter Pindar docs over 
tlie English. 1 wrote the following for a favourite 
air. 

• *•••« 

Since I began this letter I have been appointed 
to act in capacity as supervisor here ; and I 
assureyou, what with the load of business, and 
what witli that business being new to me, 1 
could scarcely have commanded ten minutes to 
have spoken to you, had you been in town, much 
less to have written you an epistle. This ap- 
pointment is only temporary, and during the ill- 
ness of the present Incumbent ; but I look f 3r- 
ward to an early period when I shall be ap- 
pointed in full form : a consnmmatim devoutly 
to be wished ! My political sins seem to bo for- 
given me. 

« • • • • • 

This is the season (New year's-day is now my 
date) of wishing; and mine are most fervently 
offered up for yon ! May life to you be a positive 
blessing while it lasts, for your own salce, and 
for the sake of the rest of your friends ! What a 
transient business Is life ! Very lately I was a 
boy ; but t'other day I was a young man ; and I 
already begin to feel the rigid fibre and stlflfen- 
hiff joints of old age coming fast o'er ray frame. 
With all ray follies of youth, and, I fear, a few 
vices of manhood, still 1 congratulate myself on 
having had, in early days, religion strongly im- 
pressed on my mind. I have nothing to say to 
any one as to which sect he belongs to, or what 
creed he believes ; but I look on the man who is 
firmly persuaded of Infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, superintending and directing every cir- 
cumstance that can happen In his lot— I felicitate 
such a man as having a solid foundation for his 
mental enjoyment : a firm prop and sure stay, 
in the hour of difflculty, trouble, and distress ; 
and a never-failing anchor of hope, when he 
looks beyond the grave. 

• ••••• 

January 12th. 
Yon will have seen our worthy and ingenious 
friend, the doctor, long ere this, I hope he is 
well, and beg to be remembered to him. I have 
iftst been reading over again, I dare say for the 



hundred and fiftieth time, his «' View of Society 
and Manners," and still read it with delight. His 
humour is perfectly original— It is neitnef the 
humour of Addison, nor Swift, nor Sterne, nor 
of anybody but Dr. Moore, By-the-bye, you 
have deprived me of *'Zeluco;" remember that, 
when you are disposed to rake up the sins of my 
neglect from among the ashes of laziness. 

He has paid me a pretty compliment, by 
quoting me In his last publication.* 



NO. cxix. 

TO MRS. DUNLOP. 

Slst January, 179(5. 
These many months you have been two packets 
In my debt— what sin of ignorance 1 have com- 
mitted against so highly valued a friend I am 
utterly at a loss to guess. Alas ! madam, ill can 
I afford at this time to be deprived of any of 
the small remnant of my pleasures. I have 
lately drunk deep of the cap of affliction.— Tlio 
autumn robbed me of my only daughter and 
darling child, and that at a distance, too, and so 
rapidly, as to put it out of my power to pay the 
last duties to ner. 1 had scarcely begun to re- 
cover from the shock, when I became myself the 
victim of a most Revere rheumatic fever, and 
long the die spun doubtful, until after many 
weeks of a sick bed, It seems to have turned up 
life, and I am beginning to crawl across my 
room, and once indeed hayc been before my own 
door in the street. 

When pleasure fascinates the mental sight. 

Affliction purifies the visual ray. 
Religion hails the drear, the untried night. 

That shuts, for ever shuts ! life's d«nbtful day. 



NO. cxx. 

TO MRS. RIDDEL. 

WHO HAD DESIRED Hm TO GO TO THE BIRTH- 
DAY ASSEMBLY ON THAT DAY TO SHOW HIS 
LOYALTY. 

4th June, 1796. 
I AM in such miserable health as to be utterly 
incapable of showing my loyalty in any way. 
Racked as I am with rheumatisms, I meet every 
face with a greeting, like that of Balak to Balaam 
—"Come curse me, Jacob, and defy me, Israel !" 
So say I— come curse me that east wind ; and 
come defy me the north ! would you have me, 
in such circumstances, to copy yOu out a love- 
song? 

I may perhaps see you on Saturday, but I will 
not be at the ball.— Why should I'f "man de- 
lights me not, nor woman cither." Can you 
supply me with the song "let us all be unhappy 
together?'*— do if you ean, and oblige lepauvre 
miserable. K. B. 



NO. cxxi. 
TO MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

Broto, Sea- Bathing Quarters, 7th July, 1796. 

My Dear Mb. Cunningham,- 
I received yours here this moment, and am 
highly flattered with the approbation of the 
literary circle you mention : a literary circle In- 
ferior to none in the two kingdoms. Ahis! my 
friend, I fear the voice of the bard will soon be 
heard among you no more V for these eight or 
ten months I liavc been ailing, sometimes bed' 
fast and sometimes not; but those last three 

* EdwarO. 
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months 1 have been tortured with an excru- 
ciating rheumatism, wlilch has reduced me to 
neaijy the last stage. You actually would not 
know me If you saw me. Pale, emaciated, and 
so feeble, as occasionally to need help from my 
chair— my spirits fled! fled!— but 1 can no more 
on the subject— only ray medical folks tell me 
that my last and only chance . Is bathing and 
countiy quarters, and riding. The deuce of the 
matter is this : when an excise man is ofif duty 
his salary Is reduced to £85 intead of £50.— What 
way, In tlie name of thrift, shall 1 maintain my- 
self and keep a horse in country quarters— with 
a wife and flfe children at home, on £35 ? 1 men- 
tion this, because I had Intended to beg your ut- 
most Interest, and that of all tlie friends you can 
muster, to move our Commissioners of Excise to 
grant me the full salary. 1 dare say yoU know 
them all personally. If they do not grant It me, 
1 must lay my account with an exit truly enpoete 
—if 1 die not of disease, I must perish with 
hunger. 

I have sent yon one of the songs ; tlie other 
my memory does not serve me with, and I have 
no copy here ; but I shall be at home soon, when 
1 will send it you. Apropos to being at home, 
Mrs. Bums threatens in a week or two to add 
one more to my paternal charge, which, if of the 
right gender, l hitend shall be introduced to the 
respectable designation of Alexander Cunning- 
ham Burns; my last was James Glcncairn: so 
you can have no objection to the company of 
nobility. Farewell. 



NO. CXXII. 

TO MRS. BURNS. 

Brow, Thitrsday. 

My Dearest Lovk,— 

I delayed writing until I could tell you what 

effect sea-bathing was likely to produce. It would 

be Injustice to deny that It has eased my pains, 

and I think has strengthened me ; but ray appe- 



tite is still extremely bad. No flesh nor fish can 
1 swallow ; porridge and milk are the only things 
I can taste. I am very happy to hear, by Miss 
Jessie Lewars, that you are well. My very best 
and kindest compliments to her and all the 
children. I will see you on Sunday. Your affec- 
tionate hasband, R. B. 



NO. CXXIII. 
TO MRS. DUNLOP. 

MADAir,- 12th July, 1796. 

I have written to you so often, without receiv 
ing any answer, that I would not trouble yoa 
again, but for the circumstances In wMcn I am. 
An Illness which has long hung abont me, in all 
probability will speedily send me beyond that 
Son me whence no ti-aveller returns. Yoor 
friendship, with which you honoured me, was a 
friendship dearest to my soul. Your conTersa- 
tlon, and especially yonr correspondence, were 
once highly entertaining and instructive. With 
what pleasure did I use to break up the seal! 
The remembrance yet adds one pulse more to my 
palpitating heart. Farewell I ! ! 

R. B. 

The above is supposed to be the last prodnctlon 
of Robert Burns, who died on the 21st of the 
month, nine days afterwards. He had, however, 
the pleasure of receiving a satisfactory explana- 
tion of his friend's silence, and an assurance of 
the continuance of her friendship to his widow 
and children ; an assurance that has been amply 
fulfilled. 

It is probable that the greater part of her 
letters to him were destroyed by onr bard about 
the time that this last letter was written.— He aid 
not foresee that his own letters to her were to 
appear in print, nor conceive the disappointment 
that will bo felt, that a few of this excellent 
ladv's have not served to enrich and adorn the 
collection. 
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VQ, I. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, Sept., 1792. 
Sib,— 

For some years past, I have, with a friend or 
two, employed many leisure hours in selecting 
and collating the most favourite of our nationju 
melodies for publication. We have engaged 
IMeyel, the most agreeable composer living, to 
pnt accompaniments to these, and also to com- 
pose an instmmeutal prelude and conclusion to 
each air, the better to fit them for concerts, both 
pnblic and pnvate. To render this work per- 
fect, we arc desirous to Iiave the poetry im- 
proved, wherever it seems unworthy of the 
music; and that it is so in many instances, is 
allowed by every one that is conversant with 
oar ransical collections. The editors of these 
seem in general to have depended on the music 
proving an excuse for the verses; and hence 
some charming melodies are united to mere 
nonsense and doggrel, while others are accommo- 
dated with rhymes so loose and indelicate as 
ctumot be sang in decent company. To remove 
tbis repi'oach. wonid be an easy task to the 
anthor of ''The Cotter's Saturday Night;" and, 
for the honour oi Caledonia, f would fain hope 
he may be induced to take up the pen. If so, wo 
shall be enabled to present the pnblic with a 
collection infinitely more interesting than any 
that has yet appeared, and acceptable to all per- 
sons of tasfe, whether they wish tor correct 
melodies, delicate accomiwuiments, or charac- 
teristic verses.— We wiU esteem your poetical 
assistance a particular favour, besides paying 
any reasonable price yon shall please to demand 
for it. Profit is quite a secondary consideration 
\rith us, and wo are resolved to spare neither 
pains nor expense on the publication. Tell mo 
frankly then whether you will devote your 
leisure to writing twenty or twenty-flve songs, 
suited to the particular melodies, which 1 am 
prepared to send yon. A few songs, exception- 
able only in some of their verses, 1 will likewise 
submit to your consideration; leaving it to yon, 
either to mend these or make new songs in tneir 
stead. It is snperflnous to assure you that I 
have no intention to displace any of the sterling 
old songs; those only will bo removed that ap- 
dear quite silly, or absolutely indecent. Even 
these shall nil be examined by Mr. Bums, and if 
he is of opinion tliat any of tnem are deserving 
of the music in such cases, no divorce shall take 
place. 

Relying on the letter accompanying this, to be 
forgiven for the liberty I Imve taKen in address- 
ing you, I am, with great esteem, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, U. Thomson. 

NO. II. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

Dunifriea^ mh September, 1792. 
Sir,— 
I have just this moment got your letter. As 
the request yon make to me will positively add 
to my enjoyments In ccnnplying with it, 1 shall 



enter into your nndertaldng with all the small 
portion of abHities I have, strained to their ut- 
most exertion by tlie impulse of enthusiasm. 
Only, don't hurry mo; '*DeW tak the hind- 
most " is by no means the cri de guerre of my 
muse. Will yon, as 1 am inferior to none of you 
in enthusiastic attachment to the poetry and 
music ot old Caledonia, and since you request it, 
have cheerfully promised my mite of assistance 
—will you let me have a list of your ali*s, with 
the flrst line of the printed verses yon hitend for 
them, that I may have an opportunity of sug- 
gesting nnf alteration that may occur to mc. 
Yon know 'tis in the way of my trade ; still leav- 
ing you, gentlemen, the un tonbted right of pub- 
lishers, to approve, or reject, at your pleasure, 
for your own publication. Apropos, if j'on are 
for English verses, there is, on my part, an end 
of the matter. Whether in the simplicity of the 
ballad, or the pathos of the song, 1 can only hope 
to please myself in being allowed at least a 
sprinkling of our native tongue. English verses, 
particularly the works of Scotsmen, that have 
merit, are certainly very eligible. "Tweed- 
side; Ah! the poor Shepherd's mournful fate; 
Ah! Chlorls, could 1 now but sit," &c., you 
cannot mend; but such insipid stuff as ''To 
Fanny fair, could I Impart." dec, usually set to 
" The Mill Mill O," is a disgrace to the collection 
in which it has already appeared, and would 
doubly disgrace a collection tliat will have the 
superior merit of yours. But more of this in the 
farther prosecution of the biuineas, if 1 am 
called on for my strictures and amendments— I 
say, amendments ; for 1 will not alter except 
where I myself, at least, think that I amend. 

As to any remuneration, you may think my 
songs either above or below price; for they 
shall absolutely bo the one or the other. In the 
honest enthusiasm witli which 1 embark in your 
undertaking, to a Ik of money, wages, fee, hire, 
&c., wonld be downright prosUution of soul! A 
proof of each of the songs that I compose or 
amend, I shall receive as a favour. In the rustic 
phrase of the season, "Quid speed the wark I" 
I am, sir, your very humble servant, 

R. Burns. 

V S — T have some particular reason for wish- 
ing ray interference (o be known as little as pos- 
sible. 



NO. iir. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, 13/A October, 1792. 
Dear Sir,— 

I received, with much satisfaction, yonr plea- 
sant and ol)liging letter, and I return my 
warmest acknowledgments for the enthusiasm 
with which you have entered Into our undertak- 
ing. We have now no doubt of being able to 
produce a coltectlon highly deserving of public 
attention, in all respects. 

I agree with you in thinking English verses, 
that have merit, very eligible, wherever new 
verses are necessary: because the English be- 
comes every year, more and more, tlie language 
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the immediate neighbonrliood, until I got it 
taken down from a country girl's singing. It is 
called ** Cragiebnrn Wood ;" and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Clarke. Is one of our sweetest Scot- 
tish songs. He is quite an enthusiast about 
it ; and 1 would take his taste in Scottish music 
against the taste of most connoisseurs. 

Yon are quite right in inserting the last five in 
your list, though they are certainly Irish. 
"Shephetds 1 have lost my love." is to me a 
heavenly air— what would you think of a set of 
Scottish verses to it ? I have made one to it a 

frood while ago, which I think but 
n its original state is not quite a lady's song I 
enclose an altered, not amended, copy for you, 
if you choose to set the tune to it, and let the 
Irish verses follow.* 

Mr. Erskine's songs are all pretty, but his 
" Lone Vale " is divine. 

Yours, &c 
Let me know just how yon like these random 
hits. 



KO. XII. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh^ Aprils 1793. 
I BEJOiCE to And, my dear sir, that ballad- 
making continues to be your hooby-horse. (Ircat 
pity 'twould be were it otherwise. I hope rou 
will amble it away for many a year and '* witch 
the world with your horsemanship." 

I know there are a good many lively songs of 
merit that I have not put down in the list sent 
you ; but I have them all in my eye. ** My 
Patie is a lover gay," though a little unequal, is 
a very natural ana pleasing song, and I humbly 
think we ought not to displace or alter it, except 
the last stanza. 



MO. XIII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

Aprils 17»3. 
I HAVK yours, my dear sir, this moment. I shall 
answer It and your former letter, in ray desul- 
tory way of saying whatever comes uppermost. 
The business of many of our tunes wanting, at 
the beginning, what fiddlers call a starting-note, 
is often a rub to us poor rhymers. 

" There's braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
That wander through the blooming heather, 

You may alter to 

*♦ Braw, braw lads on Yarrow braes. 
Ye wander," «fcc. 

My song, " Here awa, there awa," as mended 
by Mr. Erskine, I entirely approve of, and re- 
turn you. 

Give me leave to criticise your taste in the 
only thing in which it is in iny opinion repre- 
hensible. You know I ought to know some- 
thing of my own trade. Of pathos, sentiment, 
and point, you are a complete Judge: but there 
is a quality more necessary than either, in a 
song, and which is the very essence of a ballad, 
I mean simplicity; now, if I mistake not, this 
last feature you are apt to sacrifice to the fore- 
going. 

Ramsay, as every other poet, has not been 
always equally happy in his pieces; still I 
cannot approve of taldng snch liberties with 
an author as Mr. W. proposes doing with " The 
lust time I came o'er the Moor." Let a poet, if 
he chooses, take up the idea of another, and 
work it into a piece of his own ; but to mangle 
the works of the poor bard, whose tuneful 

* Mr. Thomson, it appears, did not approve of 
this sonj?, cvej) in its altered stjjtc ' 



tongue is now mute for ever, in the dark and 
narrow house— by Heaven 'twould be sacrilegtt; 
I grant that Mr. W.'s version is an improvement; 
but I know Mr. W. w^ell, and esteem him much ; 
let him amend the song, as the Highlander 
mended his gun:— he gave it a new stock, and a 
new lock, and a new barrel. 

I do not, by this, object to leaving out Improper 
stanzas, where that can be done without spofl- 
ing the whole. One stanza In " The Lass o' 
Patle's mill " must be left out : the song will be 
nothing worse for it. I am not sure if we can 
take the same liberty with ''Com rifs are 
bonnie." Perhaps it might want the last stanza, 
and be the better for It. " Cauld Kail in Aber- 
deen," you must leave with me vet awhile. 1 
have vowed to have a song to that air on the 
lady whom I attempted to celebrate in the 
verses " Poortith cauld and restless Love." At 
any rate, my other song, "Green grow the 
Rashes," will never suit. That song is current 
in Scotland under the old title, and to the merry 
old tune of that name, which of course woolJl 
mar the progress of your song to celebrity. Your 
book will be the Standard of Scotch songs lor 
the future : let this idea ever keep your judg- 
ment on the alarm. 

I send a song, on a celebrated toast In this 
cotmtryto suit "Bonnie Dundee." I send you 
also a ballad to the " Mill, mill O." 

'* The last time 1 came o'er the Moor," I would 
fain attempt to make a Scots song for, and let 
Ramsay's be the English set. You shall hear 
from me soon. When you go to London on this 
business, can you come by Dumfries? 1 hav« 
still several MSS. Scots airs by me which I 
have picked up, mostly from the singing of 
country lasses. They please me vastly ; but 
your learned lug» would perhaps be displeased 
with the very feature for which I like them. I 
call them simple ; you would pronounce them 
silly. Do you know a fine air called "Jackie 
Hume's Lament ?" I have a song of consider* 
able merit to that air. I'll enclose vou both the 
song and tunc, as I had them ready to send to 
Johnson's Museum. I send you likewise, to me, 
a beautiful little ahr, which I had taken down 
from viva voce. 

Adieu! 



NO. XIY. 
MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, i6th, April, 1798 

I HEAETiLT thank you, my dear sir, for your 
last two letters, and the song which accompiuiled 
them. I am always both instructed and enter- 
tained by your observations ; and the frankness 
with which you speak your mind is to me highly 
agreeable. It is very possible I may not have 
the true idea of simplicity In composition. I 
confess there are several songs of Allan Ram- 
say s, for example, that I think silly enough, 
which another person more conversant than I 
have been with country people would perhap!< 
call simpie and natural. But the lowest scenes 
of simple nature will not please generally. If 
copied precisely as they are. The poet, like the 
painter, must select what will form an agreeable 
as well as a natural picture. On this subject it 
were easy to enlarge ; but at present suffice it 
to say, that I consider simplicity, rightly under- 
stood, as a most essential quality in composition, 
and the ground-work of beauty in all the arts. 
I will gladly appropriate your most interesting 
new ballad, " When wild War's deadly blast,'* 
Ac., to the "Mill, mill O," as well as the other 
two songs to theh- respective ahrs ; but the thfrd 
and fourth line of the first verses most undergo 
some little alteration in order to suit the' music 
Plcycl does not alter a single note of the songs. 
. Ihat would bft absurd indce4! With the airj 
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which he introduces Into the sonatas, 1 allow 
him to take such liberties as he pleases, bat that 
has nothing to do with the songs. 

P.S.— i wish yon would do as you proposed 
with your " Rigs o' Barley." If the loose senti- 
ments were threshed out of it, I will find an air 
for it ; bnt as to this there is no hurry. 



NO. XV. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

JuTiA, 1793. 
When I tell yon, my deiir sir, that a friend of 
mine, in whom I am mnch interested, has fallen a 
sacrifice to these accursed times, you will easily 
allow that it might unhinge me for doing any 
good among ballads. My own loss, as to pecu- 
niary matters, is trifling ; bnt the total ruin of a 
mucn-Ioved friend is a loss Indeed. Pardon 
my seeming inattention to your last commands. 
I cannot alter the disputed lines in the "Mill, 
mill O." Wliat you think a defect I esteem as a 

r»sitive beauty : so you see how doctors differ, 
shall now, with as much alacrity as I can 
master, go on with your commands. 

You know I'raser, the liautboy player in Edln- 
borgh— he Is here instructing a band of music 
for a fencible corps quartered In this country. 
Among many of the airs that please mo, there is 
one well known as a reel by the name of ** The 
Quaker's Wife ;" and which I remember a grand 
aimt of mine used to sing, by the name of '^ Lig- 
genun cosh, my bonny wee lass." Mr. Fraser 
plays it slow, and with an expression that quite 
eharms me. I became such an enthusiast about 
It, that I made a song for it, which I here sab- 
Join; and enclose Fraser's set of the tune. If 
they hit your fancy, they are at your service ; if 
not, return me the tune, and I will put it in 
Johnson's Museum. 1 ttiink the song is not In 
my worst manner. 

NO. XVI. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

January^ 5, 1793. 
Have you ever, my dear sir. felt your bosom 
ready to burst with indignation on reading of 
those mighty villains who divide kingdom 
against kingdom, desolate provinces, and lay 
nations waste out of the wantonness of am- 
bition, or often from still more ignoble passions? 
In a mood of this kind to-day, I recollected the 
air of "Logan Water ;" and it occurred to mo 
that its querulous melody probably had its 
origin from the plaintive indignation of some 
swelling, suffering heart, fired at the tyrannic 
strides of some public destroyer; and over- 
wlielmed with private distress, the consequence 
of tt country's ruin. If 1 have done anything at 
all like justice to my feelings, the following 
song, composed in three quartet's of an honr'9 
meditation in my elbow-chair« ought- to have 
some merit. 

" O, Logan sweetly didst thou glide," &c 

Do yon know the following beautiful little 
iragment, in Witherspoon's Collection of Scots 
Songs ^ 

" O gin my love were yon red rose, 
♦* That grows upon the castle wa' 

"And I myscr a drap o' dew, 
** Into her bonnie breast to fa* ! 

" Oh ! there beyond expression blest, 
*' I'd feast on beauty a* the night ; 

" Seal'd on her silk-saft faolds to rest, 
"TIU flcy'd away by PhcBbus' light." 

Thlsthongfat is Inexpressively heaatlfnl; and 



quite, so far as 1 know, original. It !s too short 
for a song, else 1 would forswear you altogether, 
unless you gave it a place. I have often fried to 
eke out a stanza to it, but in vain, after balanc- 
ing myself for a musing five minutes, on the 
hind legs of my elbow-chair, I produced the 
following. 

The verses are far inferior to the foregoing I 
frankly confess ; but if worthy of insertion at all, 
they might be first in place ; as every poet who 
knows anything of Ills trade will husband his 
best thoughts for a concluding stroke. 

•' were my love yon lilac fair," &c. 

NO. XVII. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Monday, Ut July, 1793. 
I AM extremely, sorry, my good sir, that any- 
thing should happen to unhinge you. The times 
are terribly out of tune, and when harmony will 
be restored, heaven knows. 

The first book of songs, Just published, will be 
despatched to you along with this. Let me be 
favoured with your opinion of it frankly and 
freely. 

I shall certainly give a place to the song yoa 
have written for the •' Quaker's Wife ;" It is quite 
enchanting. Pray, will you return the list of 
songs, with such airs added to it as you think 
ought to t)0 Included. Hie business now rests 
entirely on myself, the gentleman who origi- 
nally agreed to Join in the speculation having 
requested to be off. No matter; a loser I cannot 
be. The superior excellence of the work will 
create a general demand for it, as soon as it is 
properly known. And were the sale even slower 
than wnat it promises to be, I should be some- 
what compensated for my labour, by the plea- 
sure I should receive from the music. I cannot 
express how much I am obliged to you for the 
exquisite new songs you arc sending nib; but 
thanks, my friend, are a poor return for what 
you have done: as I shall be benefited by the pub- 
ucation, you must suffer me to enclose a small 
mark of my gratitude, and to repeat it after- 
wards when I find it convenient. Do not return 
it, for by heaven, if you do, our correspondence 
is at an end; and thongh this would l>e no loss 
to you, it would mar the publication, which, 
under your auspices, cannot fail to be respectable 
and interesting. 

• ••••• 

Wednesday morning. 
I thank yon for your delicate additional verses 
to the old fragment, and for your excellent song 
of Logan water: Thomson's truly elegant one 
will follow for the English singer. Your apos- 
trophe to statesmen is admirable, but 1 am not 
sure if it is quite suitable to the supposed 
gentle character of the fair mourner who speaks 

NO. XVIII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

July2, 1793. 
Mr Deab Sib,— 
I have Just finished the following ballad, and 
as I do think it in my l>est stylo, I send it yon. 
Mr. Clarke, who wrote down the air from Mrs. 
Bums "' wood-note wild," is very fond of it; and 
has given it a celebrity by teaching it to some 
young ladies of the first fashion here. If you do 
not like the air enough to give it a place in your 
coIlectioiL please return it^ The song you may 
keep, as I remember it. 

" There was a lass, and she was fair," &c. 

I have some thoughts of inserting in your In- 
dex, or in my potes, the names of the fair ones, 
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I ho (hemef of my songs. I rto not mean the 
name at (nil . hnt dashei or asterisms, «o as in- 
genntfy may find them ont. 

The heroine of the foregotag is Miss M > 

danghter to Mr. M o( D , one of your sub- 
scribers. I have not painted her in the ranli: 
which she holds in life, but in the dresa and 
character of a cottager. 

KO. xix. 
MR. BURNS TO MB. THOMSON. 

July. 1793. 
I ASSURE you, my dear sir, that you truly hurt 
rac with your pecuniary parcel. It degrades me 
In my own eyes. However, to return it would 
savour of affectation ; but as to any more traffic 
of that debtor and creditor kind, I swear by that 
HONOUK which crowns the upright statue of 
KoBEBT Buitxs' Integrity— on the least motion 
of it, I will indignantly spurn the by-past trans- 
action, and from that moment commence entire 
stranger to you? Buium' character for gene- 
rosity of sentiment and independence of mind 
will, I trust, long outlive any of his wants, which 
the cold unfeeling ore can supply; at least, I 
will take care that such a character he shall de- 
serve. 

Thank tou for my copv of your publication. 
Never did, ray eyes behonf, in any musical work, 
such elegance and correctness. Your preface, 
too, is admirably written ; only, your partialitv 
to me has made you say too much; however, it 
will bind me down to double every effort in the 
future progress of the work. The following are 
a few remarks on the songs in the Ust you sent 
me. I never copy what I write to you, so I 
may be often tautological, or, perhaps, contradic- 
tory. 

*'The Flowers of the Forest" is cliarming a* a 
poem ; and should be, and must be, set to the 
notes ; but, though out of your rule, the three 
stanzai, beginning, 

" I hae seen the smiling o* fortune beguiling," 

are worthy of a place, were it but to immorta- 
llzo the author of thera, who is an old lady of my 
acquaintance, and at this md^nent living in 
Edinburgh. She is a Mrs. Cockbnm ; I forget 
of what place ; but from Koxbnrghs^Ire. What 
a charming apostrophe is 

*' O fickle fortune, why this cruel sporting, 
"Why, why torment us— poor sons of a day !" 

The old ballad, " I wish I were where Helen 
lies," is silly, to contemptibility. My alteration 
of It, in Johnson's, is not mucli better. Mr. 
Pinkerton, in his, what he calls, Ancient Ballads 
(many of them notorious, though beautifni 
enough forgeries), has the best set. It Is full of 
his own interpolations— but no matter. 

In my next I will suggest to your considera- 
tion a few songs which may have escaped your 
hurried notice. In the meantime, allow me to 
congratulate you now, as a brother of the quill. 
You have committed yonr character and fame ; 
which will now be tried, for ages to come, by 
the illustrious Jury of the Sons and Daughters 
of Tastb— all whom poesy can please, or music 
charm. 

Beluga bard of nature, I have some preten- 
sions to second sight ; and I am warranted by 
the spirit to foretell and affirm, that your great 
grandchild will hold up yonr volumes, and say, 
with honest pride, " This so much admired se- 
lection was the work of my ancestor." 

NO. XX. 

MR. THOMSON TO ME. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, August, 179S. 
Dear Sir,- 
I had the pleasure of receiving your last two 
letters, and am happy to &it<l you are quit© 




pleased with the appearance of the first IxkA. 
When you come to hear the songs snug ao^ 
accompanied, you will bo much charmed wfth 
them. 

*' The Bonnie Brucket Lassie ** certainly de- 
serves better verses, and 1 hope you will 
her. "Cauld Kail in Aberdeen," "Let 
this ae Night," and several of the llveliei' 
wait the muse's leisure; these are pecuH^urt^ 
worthy of her choicest gifts; besides, you'll 
notice, that in the airs of this sort, the smger 
can always do greater Justice to the poet than 
in the Slower airs of "The Bash abooii Trar 
quair," " Lord Gregory," and the like ; for in the 
manner the latter are frequently sung, vou most 
be contented with the sound, withotti the seflil. 
Indeed, both the airs and words are (flsgttfriM 
by the veryslow, languid, psalm-singlhgsfyft In 
which they are too often performed: they lo» 
animation and expression altogether, and In- 
stead of speaking to the mind, or touching the 
heart, they cloy upon the eai", and set us a 

yawning! 

Your ballftd, "There was a lass anfl she was 
fair." Is simple and beautiful, and shall un- 
doubtedly grace my collection. 



KO. XXI. 

MR. THOMSON TO MK. BURNS. 

Augmst, 179S. 
Mr Good Sir,— 

I consider it one of the most agreeable cir- 
cumstances attending this publication of mtas, 
tliat it has procured me so many of your mndi- 
valned epistles. Pray make my acknowledge 
ments to St. Stephen for the tunes ; tell hte I 
admit the Justness of his complaint on my tthip- 
case, conveyed in his laconic postscript to ymtf 
Jen cTesprit ; which I perused more than om^ 
without discovering exactly whether your dli- 
cnssion was music, astronomy, or poHtles; 
though a sagacious friend, acquainted with the 
convivial habits of the poet and the musician, 
offered me a bet of two to one you were Just 
drowning care together; that an empty bowl 
was the only thing that would deeply affect you, 
and the only matter you could then study how 
to remedy ! 

I shall be glad to ace you give " Kobin Adair" 
a Scottish dress. Peter is furnishing him wttli 
an English suit for a change, and Ton are weH 
matched together. Robin's nir Is excelleirt, 
though he certainly has on out-of-the-way 
measure as ever poor Parnassian wight was 
plagued with. I wish you would Invoke the 
muse for a single elegant stanza to be substi- 
tuted for the concluding objectionable verses of 
"Down the burn, Davie," so that this most ex- 
quisite song may no longer be excluded from 
good company. 

Mr. Allan has made an Inimitable drawing 
from your " John Anderson, my Jo," which I am 
to have engraved, as a frontispiece to the 
humorous class of songs; you will be quite 
charmed with It, I promise you. The old couple 
are seated by the fireside. Mrs Anderson, in 
great good humour. Is clapping John's shoulders, 
while he nmllcs and looks at hcK with such glee 
as to show that he fully recollects the pleasant 
days and nights when they were Jtrst ac^tunt 
The drawing would do honour to the pencil of 
Tenlers. 

KO. XXII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

Auaust, 1796. 
That crinkum-crankum tune, "RoBin Adair," 
has run so In my head, and I snceeeded so ill in 
my last attempt, that I have ventured. In this 
morning's walk, one essay more. You, my dear 
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publication, so get a verse from blm now and 
then : though I have no objection, as well as 1 
can, to bear the burden of the business. 

You Icuow that iny pretensions to musical 
taste are merely a few of nature's instincts, un- 
taught and untutored by art. For this reason, 
many musical compositions, particularly where 
much of the merit lies in counterpoint, however 
they may transport and ravish the ears of the 
connoisseurs, aiiect my simple lug no otherwise 
than merely as melodious din. On the other 
hand, by way of amends, I am delighted with 
mnny little melodies, which the learned musi- 
cian despises as silly or insipid. 1 do not know 
whether the old air, *' Hey tuttie taittie " may 
ranlc among this number ; but well I know that, 
withTraser's hautboy, it has often HUed my. 
eyes with tears. There is a tradition, which I 
have met with in many places in Scotland, that 
it was Robert Bruce's march at the battle of 
Bannockbum.— This thought, in my solitary 
wanderings, warned me to a pitch of enthusiasm 
on the theme of Liberty and Independence, 
which I threw into a kind of Scottish ode, fitted 
to the air that one might suppose to be the 
Royal Scot's address to his heroic followers on 
that eventful morning. 

"Scots, wha hae wl' Wallace bled," Ac. 

• •■••• 

So may €k)d ever defend the cause of Truth 
and Liberty, as he did that day !— Amen. 

P.S.— I snowed the air to Urbani, who was 
highly pleased with it, and begged me to make 
soft verses for it ; but I had no idea of giving 
myself any trouble on the subject, till the acci- 
dental recollection of that glorious struggle for 
freedom, associated with the glowing ideas of 
some other struggles of the same nature, not 

2uite so ancient, roused my rhyming mania. 
Clarke's set of the tune, with his bass, yon will 
find in the Museum ; though I am afraid that the 
air is not what will entitle it to a place in your 
elegant selection. 



NO. xxvin. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

September, 179S. 
I DARB say, my dear sir, that you will begin to 
think mv correspondence is persecution. No 
matter, I can't help it, a ballad is mv hobby- 
horse ; which, though otherwise a simple sort of 
harmless, idlotical beast enough, has yet this 
blessed headstrong property, that when once it 
has fairly made off with a hapless wight, it gets 
so enamoured with the tinkle-gingie, tlnkle- 
gihgle of its own bells, that it is sure to run 
poor pil-garllck. the bedlam jockey, quite be- 
yond any useful point or post in the common 
race of man. 

The following song I have composed for 
" Oran-gaoU," the Highland air that you tell me, 
in your last, you have resolved to give a place 
to In your book. I have this moment finished 
the song ; so yon have it glowing from the mint. 
If it suit you, well ! if not, 'tis also well ! 
*' Behold the houi*, the boat arrive," Ac. 



KO. XXIX. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, 5th Sept., 1798. 
I BEUEVE it is generally allowed that t he greatest 
modesty Is the sure attendant of the greatest 
merit. While you are sending me verses that 
even Shakspere might be proud to own, you 
speak of them as if they were ordinary produc- 
tions ! Your heroic ode is to me the noblest 
composition of the kind In the Scottish language. 
I happened to dine yesterday with a party of 
your friends to whom I read It. They were all 



charmed with it. entreated me to find ont a 
suitable air for it, and reprobated the idea of 
giving it a tune so totally devoid of interest or 
grandeur as "Hey tnttle taittie." Assuredlv 
your partiality for this tunc must arise from the 
ideas associated in your mind bv the traditioa 
concerning it, for I never heard any p^sotL— 
and I have conversed agiin and agun with the 
greatest enthusiasts for Scottish airs,—! say I 
never heard any one speak of it as worthy of 
notice. 

I have been running over the wh<4e handnd 
airs, of which I lately sent yon the list ; and I 
think '■' Lewie Gordon " is most happily adafited 
to your ode; at least with a very short Tarbi- 
tion of the fourth line, which I snali presently 
submit to you. There is la "Lewie Gtordon 
more of the grand than the plaintive, particu- 
larly when it is sung with a degree of spirit 
which your words would oblige the singer to 
give it. I would have no scruple aboat substi- 
tuting your ode In the room of "Lewie Gordon," 
which has neither the interest, the grandeur, 
nor the poetry that characterize your verses. 
Now the variation I have to suggest on the last 
line oLeach verse, the only line too short for the 
air, is as follows : 

Verse 1st, Or to glorious vlctorie. 

2nd, CAatff«— chains and slarerie. 
3rd, Let him, let him turn and file. 
4th, Let him 6ravefy follow me. 
5th, But theu shall, they shall be free. 
6th, Letns,le<iMdo, ordie! 

If you connect each line with its own verse. I 
do not think yon will find that either the senti- 
ment or the expression loses any of its energy. 
The only line which I dislike in the whole of the 
song is, " Welcome to your gory ,bed." Would 
not another word be preferable to toeleomet In 
the next, I expect to be Informed whether veo 
agree to what I have proposed. These lutle 
alterations I submit with the greatest defer- 
ence. 

The beantT of the verses yon have made for 
" Oran-gaoll " will ensure celebrity to the air. 



NO. XXX. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON, 

September.lin. 
"Who will decide when doctors disagree ?" My 
ode pleases me so much that I cannot alter it. 
Tour proposed alterations wonld, in my opinion, 
make It tame. I am exceedingly obliged to yon 
for pnttlngme on reconsidering ft ; I think I have 
much improved it. Instead of" sodger! heroT 
I wiU have "Caledonia ! on wi' me I" 

I have scrutinized it over and over ; and to 
the world some way or other it shall go as it is. 
At the same time it will not In the least hurt aoe, 
should you leave it ont altogether and adhere to 
your first intention of adopting Logan's verses 

I have finished my song to " Saw ye tomy 
father;" and in English, as you will see. Inst 
there is a syllable too much for the expresskm 
of the air, it is true ; but allow me to say, that 
the mere dividing of a dotted crotchet into a 
crotchet and a quaver is not a great matter: 
however, in that, I have no pretension to cope 
In judgment with you. Of the poetry I speak , 
with confidence : but the music is a busmess 
where I hint my Ideas with modest difBdenoe. 

The old verses have merit, thon^ nneqnal, 
and are popular; my advice is to set the ftfr t» 
the old words, and let mine follow as En^wi 
verses. 

" Where are the joys I hae met in the nMn- 
ing," Ac. 

Adieu, my dear sir ! The post goes, so I shall 
defer some other remarks nntil more leisore 
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KO. XXXI. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

October, 1793. 
Your last letter, my dear Thomson, was Indeed 
Udcn with heavy news. Alas, poor Ersklne! 
The rccolhiction that he was a coadjutor In your 
unUication has, till now, scared me f rom wrlt- 
lUK to yoa, or turning my thoughts on compos- 
ing for yoa. 

I am pleased that von are reconciled to the air 
ot the " Quaker's Wife," though, by the bye, an 
old Highland gentleman, and a deep antiquarian, 
tells me it is a Gaelic air, and known by the 
nAme of '*Leigher 'm choss." The following 
Terses I hope will please you, as an English song 
to tlie air. 

" Thin« ami, my faithful fair," &c. 



NO. XXXII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

May, 1794. 
Mt Dear Sir,— 

I return you the plates, with which 1 am 
highly pleased ; I would humbly propose, instead 
of the yonnker kaitting stockings, to put a stock I 
aiid horn into his hands. A friend of mine, who 
is positively the ablest judge on the subject I 
have ever met with, and though an unknown ' 
is yet a superior artist with the "Burin," Is 
qnite charmed with Allan's manner: I got him a , 
peep of the *' Oentle Shepherd," and he pro- i 
nonnces Allan a most original artist of great 
excellence. 

For my part, 1 look on Mr. Allan's choosing 
my favourite poem for his subject to be one of 
the highest compliments 1 have ever received. 

I am quite vexed at Plcyel's being cooped up 
in France, as it will put an entire stop to our 
work. Now, and for six or seven months, " I 
shall be qnite in song," as you shall see by and 
by. I got an air,pretty enough, composed by 
Lady Elizabeth Heron, of Heron, which she 
calls " The Banks of Cree." Cree is a beautiful 
romantic stream ; and as her ladyship is a par- 
ticnlar friend of mine, I have written the follow- 
ing song to it. 

" Here is the glen, and here the boner." Ac. 



NO. XXXIII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

July, 1794. 
Is there no news yet of Pleyel ? Or is your work 
to be at a dead stop until the allies set our 
modem Oroheus at liberty from the savage 
thraldom of democratic discords. Alas, the day ! 
And woe's me ! That auspicious period, pregnant 

with the happiness of millions 

I have presented a copy of our songs to the 
daughter of a much- valued and much-honoured 
friend of mine, Mr. Graham of Fintry. I wrote, 
on the blank side of a title-page the following 
address to the young lady. 

**Here, where the Scottish muse immortal 
lives," Ac. 



NO. XXXIV. 
MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

30^A August, 1794. 
THBtlast evening, as I was straying out and 
thinking of "O'er the hills and far awa ;" I spun 
the following stanza for it ; but whether my 
spinning will deserve to be laid up In store like 
the precious thread of the silk-worm, or brushed 
to the devil like the vile manufactures of the 
1 pider, I leave, my dear sir. to your usual candid 



criticism. I was pleased with several lines in it 
at tlrst ; but 1 own, that now. It appears rather 
a flimsy business. 

This is j ust a hasty sketch, until I see whctlier 
it l>e worth a critique. We have many sailor 
songs : but, so far as I at present recollect, they 
are mostly the eflfusions oi the jovial sailor, not 
the waillngs of his lovelorn mistress. 1 must 
here make one sweet exception—" Sweet Annie 
frae the sea-beach came." Now for the song. 

'• How can my poor heart be glad," <fec. 

I give you leave to abuse this song, but do it in 
the spirit of Christian meekness. 

NO. XXXV. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, Idtfi Sept., 1794. 
My Dear Sir,— 

You have anticipated my opinion of *'0n the 
seas and far away ;" I do not think it one of your 
very happv productions, though it certainly con- 
tains stanzas that are worthy of all acceptation. 

The second is the least to my liking, parti- 
cularly, " Bullets, spare ray only joy.'*^ Con- 
found the bullets. It might perhaps be objected 
to the third verse, ''At the starless midnight 
hour," that it has too much grandeur of imagery, 
and that greater simplicity of thought would 
have better suited the character of a sailor's 
sweetheart. The tune, it must be remembered, 
is of the brisk, cheerful kind. Upon the whole, 
therefore, in my humble opinion, the song would 
be better adapted to the tune, if it consisted only 
of the first and last verses, with the choruses. 

NO. xxxvi. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

September, 1794. 
I SHALL withdraw my " On the seas and far 
away" altogether; It is unequal, and unworthy 
of the work. Making a poem is like begetting a 
son ; yon cannot know whether you have a wise 
man or a fool, until yon produce him to the 
world and try him. 

For that reason I send you the offspring of my 
hr&ln, abortions tind A\l; and as such, pray look 
over them and forgive them, and bum them. I 
am flattered at your adopting " Ca' the yowes to 
the knowes," as It was owing to me that It ever 
saw the light. About seven years ago 1 was 
well acquainted with a worthy little fellow of a 
clergyman, a Mr. Clunzle, who sung It charm- 
ingly ; and, at my request, Mr. Clarke took It 
down from his singing. When I gave it to John- 
son, I added some stanzas to the song, and 
mended others, but still It will not do for you. 
In a solitary stroll which I took to-day, I tried 
my hand on a few pastoral lines, following up 
the idea of the chorus, which 1 would preserve. 
Here it is, with all Its crudities and Imperfec- 
tions on its head. 

"Ca, the yuwes to the knowes," Ac. 

I shall give you my opinion of your other 
newly adopted songs, my first scribbling fit. 



NO. XXXVIL 

MR. BURNS TO MB. THOMSON. 

Sevtettiber 1794 
Do you know a blackguard Irish song' called 
" Onagh's Waterfall ?" The air is charming, and 
I have often regretted the want of decent verses 
to it. It Is too much, at least for my humble 
rustic muse, to expect that every effort of hers 
shall have merit; still I think It Is better to have 
mediocre verses to a favourite air, than none at 
alL On this principle I have all along proceeded 
in the Scots Musical Museum, and as that pub. 
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licatlon Is at its last volume, * intend tlie follow- 
ing song, to tlie air above mentioned, for that 
work. 
If it docs not snit you as an editor, you may be 

E leased to liave verses to It tliat you can sing 
efore ladies. 

" Sac flaxen were her ringlets," «Ibc 
Dot to compare small things with great, ray 
taste in music U lilie tlie mighty Frederick of 
Prussia's taste in painting: wo are told that he 
frequently admired what the connoisseurs de- 
cried, and always without any hypocrisy con- 
fessed his admiration. I am sensible that ray 
taste in music must be inelegant and vulgar, be- 
cause people of undisputed and cultivated taste 
can find no merit in my favourite tunes. Stll'l 
because 1 am cheaply pleased, is that any reason 
why I should deny myself that pleasure ? Many 
of our strathspeys, ancient and modern, give me 
the most exquisite enjoyment, where you and 
other judges would probably be showing disgust 
For Instance, 1 am iust now making verses for 
" Rothlcmurche's Rant," an air which put me in 
raptures; and in fact, unless I be pleased with 
the tunc, I never can make verses to it. Here I 
have Clarke on my side, who is a judge that I will 
pit against any of you. "Kotblemurche." he 
says, " is in the air both original and beautiful ;" 
and on his recommendation 1 have taken the 
first part of the tune for a chorus, and the fourth 
or last part for the song. I am but two stanzas 
deep in the work, and possibly vou may think, 
and jjLstly, that the poetry is as little worth your 
attention as the music* 

I have beguii, anew, '* Let me in thisae night." 
Do yon tliink that we ought to retain the old 
chorus? I think wo must retain both tiie old 
chorus and the first stanza of the old song. I do 
not altogether like the third line of the first 
stanza, but cannot alter it to please myself. I 
am just three stanzas deep in It. Would you 
have the denouement to be successful or 
otherwise;— should slio " let him in " or not. 

Did you not once propose " The Bow's tail to 
(leordie," aa an air for your work; I am quite 
delighted with it ; but 1 acknowledge that h no 
mark of its real excellence. I once set about 
verses for it, which I meant to be in the alter- 
nate way of a lover and his mistress chanting 
together. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mrs. Tliomsons christian name, and yours, I am 
afraid, is rather burlesque for sentiment, else I 
had meant to have made you the hero and 
heroine of the little piece. 

How do you like the following epigram, which 
I wrote the other day on a lovely young girl's 
recovery from a fever ? Dr. Maxwell was the 
physician who seemingly saved her from the 
grave, and to him 1 address the following:— 
"Maxwell, if merit here yon crave," &c. 

God grant you patience with this stupid 
epistle ! 

NO. XXX VIII. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

I PERCEIVE the sprightly muse is now attendant 
upon licr favourite poet, whose "wood.-notes 
wild '' are beCome as enchanting as ever. " She 
says she lo'os me best of a'," is one of the plea- 
santest table-songs I have seen ; and henceforth 
sliall be mine when the song Is going round. I'll 
give Cnnnlngliam a copy, he can more powerfully 
proclaim your merit. I am far from undervahi- 
ing your taste for the strathspey music ; on the 
contrary, 1 think it highly animating and agree- 

■ ■- ■ ■ -I I - ■ ■ I I ■ ■ _ -I. 

* In the original follow here two stanzJas of a 
song, beginning, *' Lassie wi' the llnt-whlte 
locks ;*^ which will be foiUMl at faU length after- 
wards. 



able, and that some of the strathspeys, when 
graced with such verses as yours, will make 
very pleasing songs. In the same way tijat rough 
Christians are tempered and softened by lovely 
woman, without whom, you know, they had 
been brutes. 

I am clear for having the " Sow tail," partieo- 
larly as your proposed verses to It are so ex- 
tremely promising. Geordle, as you observe, is 
a name only fit for burlesque composition. Mrs. 
Thomson's name (Katharine) is not at all poeti- 
cal. Retain Jeanie, therefore, and make the 
other Jamie, or any other that sounds ai^ee- 
ably. 

Your " Ca' the yewes" is a precious little iiior- 
cean. Indeed, I am perfectly astonished and 
charmed with the endless variety of your fancy. 
Here let me ask you. whether yo* never seri- 
ously turned your thoughts upon dramatic writ- 
ing. That Is a field worthy of your genius, in 
which it might shine forth lo all its splendour. 
One or two successful pieces upon the London 
stage would make your fortune. TTie rage at 
present is for musical dramas : few or none of 
those which have appeared since the " Daesiia" 
possesses mncli poetical merit ; there is little in 
the conduct of the fable, or in the dialogue, to 
Interest the audience. They are chiefly veliides 
for music and jmgeautry. I think you migbt pro- 
duce a comic opera, in three acts, which would 
live by the poetry, at the same time that it 
would be proper to take every assiatanoe from 
her tuneful sister. Part of the songs, of course, 
would be to our favourite Scottish turs; the rest 
might be left with the London composer— Storaco 
for Drurv Lane, or Shield for Covent Garden ; 
both of thom very able and popular masicteBs. 
I believe that interest and Buuioanvrmg ai9 
often necessary to have a drama hronght on; m 
it may be with the namby-pamby tribe of flowery 
scribblers: but were you to address Mr. Sheri- 
dan himself by letter, and send bhu a dramatio 
piece, I am persuaded he would, for the honoiff 
of genius, give it a fair and candid trial. Ex- 
cuse me fur obtruding these hints upon yoor 
consideration. 



KO. xxxix. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, Uth October, 1794. 
The last eight days have l>een devoted to the 
rc-examinatlon of the Scottish collections. 1 
have read, and sung, and fiddled, and considered, 
till I am half blind and wholly stupid. The few 
•airs I imve added are enclosed. 

Peter Pindar has at length sent mo all the 
songs I expected from hhn, which ai'e in gene- 
ral elegant and beautiful. Have you heard of a 
London collection of Scottish airs and songs, 
just published by ]VIr. Ritson, an Englisbnuin. I 
shall send you a copy. His introductory essay 
on the subject is curloua, and evinces great 
reading and research, but it does not decide tlie 
question as to the origin of our melodies: though 
he shows clearly that Mr. Ty tier, in his ingenk>|U 
dissertation, has adduced no sort of proof of the 
iivpothcsls he wished to establish ; and that his 
cfassiflcatlon of the airs?, according to the eras 
wlien they were composed, is mere fancy and 
conjecture. On John Pinkerton, Esq., he has 
no mercy ; but consigns him to damnation I He 
snarls at my publication, on the score of Pindar 
being engaged to write songs for it; uncandidly 
and unjustly leaving it to be inferred, that the 
songs of Scottish writers had been sent a-piusUnf 
to make room for Peter's! Of you he spealia 
with some respect, but gives you a i)asaiiig hit 
or two, for daring to dress up a little soioe old 
foolish songs for the MnseunL His oets ot tbe 
Scottish airs are taken, he says, from the (4d«|K 
collections and best authorities: many of thei^ 
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MB. BURH3 TO MR. 
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tiis meat T wish I Knew the adorable she. whose 
bright eyes and wMching smiles have so often 
enraptored the Scottish bardf that I might 
drink her sweet health when the toast is going 
Fonnd. *' Craigle-barn wood ' mnst certainly be 
adopted into my familj. since $he is the object of 
the song: but in the name of decen<7, 1 mnst 
beg a new chorns verse from jon. ** O to be 
lying l)eyond thee, dearie," is perhaps a con- 
sommation to be wished, but will not do for sing- 
ing in the company of ladies. The song in your 
last will do yoQ lasting credit, and suit the 
respective airscharmlngly. I am perfectly of your 
opinion with respect to the additional aurs. The 
idea of sending them into the world naked as 
they were bom was angenerons. They mnst all 
be clothed and made decent by onr friend Clarke. 

I And I am anticipated by the friendly Cunning- 
ham in sending yon Ritson's Scottish collection. 
Permit me, therefore, to present yon with his 
English collection, which yon will receive by the 
coach. I do not find his historical essay on 
Scottish song interesting. Your anecdotes and 
miscellaneons remarks will, I am sure, be mnch 
more so. Allan has jast sketched a charming 
design from Maggie Lander. She is dancing with 
sach spirit as to electrify the piper, who seems 
almost dancing too, while he is playing with the 
most exquisite glee. 

I am much inclined to get a small copy, and to 
have it engraved in the style of Ritson s prints. 

F.S.— Prav what do your anecdotes say con- 
cerning " Afaggie Lauder ?" was she a real per- 
sonage, and of what rank ? You would surely 
"spier for her if you ca'd at Anstruther town." 



NO. XUT. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

November, 1794. 
Many thanks to you, my dear sir, for your pre- 
sent : it is a book of the utmost importance to 
me. I have yesterday begun my anecdotes, Ac, 
for your work. I intend drawing it up in the 
form of a letter to you, which will save me from 
the tedious dull business of systematic arrange- 
ment. Indeed, as all I have to say consists of 
unconnected remarks, anecdotes, scraps, old 
songs, Ac, it would be impossible to give the 
work a t>eginning, a middle, and an end : which 
tlie critics insist to be absolutely necessary in a 
work. In my last, I told you my objections to the 
song you had selected for my lodging is on the 
cold ground. On my visit the other day to my 
fair Chloris (that is the name of the lovely 
goddess of my inspiration), she suggested an idea, 
■which I, in my return from the visit, wrought 
Into the following song— 

"My Chloris, mark how green the groves," «fcc. 

How do you like the simplicity and tenderness 
of this pastoral ? I think it pretty well, 

I like you for entering so candidly and so kindly 
into the story of ma chere amie. 1 assure you, I 
was never more earnest in my life, than in the 
account of that affair which i sent you In my 
last— Conjugal love is a passion which I deeply 
feel and highly venerate; but somehow, it does 
not make such a figure in poesy as that other 
species of the passion, 

Where love is liberty and nature law. 
Musically speaking, the first is an instrument of 
which the gamut is scanty and confined, but the 
tones inexpressibly sweet; while the last has 
power equal to all the intellectual modulations 
of the human soul. Still, I am a very poet In 
ray enthusiasm of the passion. The welfare and 
happiness of the beloved object is the first and 
inviolate sentiment that pervades my soul; and 
whatever pleasures I might wish for, or what- 
ever might be the raptures they would give 
me, yet, if they Interfere with the first principle, 



I it is having these pleasures at a dishonest prfeef 
and Justice forbids, and generosity disdanSfi* 
purchase! 

Despairing of my own powers to give yott 
variety enough in English songs, I hare Men 
turning over old collections to pi(de out songtM 
which the measure is something similar to what 
I want: and, with a little alteration, m> as-to 
suit the rhyme of the air exactly, to givei yon 
them for your work. Where the songs iMVe 
hitherto been but little noticed, nor bavc crter 
been set to music, I think the shift a fair ona. A 
song, which, under the same first verse, yon vlH 
find in Ramsay's ''Tea-table Miscellany/* I haT« 
cut down for an English dress to your '* Dainty 
Davie," as follows— 

"It was the charming month of May," Ac 

Yon may think meanly of this, but take a look 
at the bombast original, and yon will be sur- 
prised that I have made so much of it. I have 
finished my song to "Rothiemurchie's rant:" 
and you have Clarke to consult as to the set of 
the air for singing. 

"Lassie wi' the Ihit-white locks," Ac. 

This piece has at least the merit of being a 
regular pastoral : the vernal morn, the summer 
noon, the autumnal evening, and the winter 
night, are regularly rounded. If you like it. -reii; 
if not, I will insert it in the Museum. 

I am out of temper that you should set so 
sweet, so tender an air, as, " Deii tak the wars," 
to the foolish old verses. You talk of the sillhiess 
of " Saw ye my Father;" by heavens, the odds arc 
gold to brass! Besides, the old song, though now 
pretty well modernized into the ScotUsh lan- 
guage, is, originally, and in the early editions, a 
bungling low imitation of the Scottish manner, 
bv that genius, Tom D'Urfey ; so has no preten- 
sions to be a Scottish production. ITiere is a 
pretty English song, by Sheridan, in the 
•' Duenna," to this air, which is out of sight 
superior to D'Urfey 's. It begins 

"When sable night each drooping plant re- 
storing." 

The air, if I understand the expression of it pro- 
perly, is the very native language of simplicity, 
tenderness and love. I have again gone over my 
song to the tune as follows. 

Now^ for my English song to "Nancy's to the 
Greenwood, Ac 

There is an air, "The Caledonian Hunt's 
delight " to which I wrote, a song that yon wlU 
find In Johnson. " Ye banks and braes o bouDie 
Doon ;" this, sir, I think, might find a place 
among your hundred-, as Lear says of nifdits. 
Do yon know the histoi"y of the air? It is curious 
enough. A good many years ago, Mr. James 
Miller, writer in your town, a gentleman whom 
possibly you know, was in company with our 
onr friend Clarke ; and talkingof Scottish music 
Miller expressed an ardent ambition to be able to 
compose a Scots air. Mr. Clarke, partly byway 
of joke, told him to keep to the black keys of the 
harpischord, and preserve some kind of rhythm; 
and he would infallibly compose a Scots air. Cer- 
tain it is, that in a few days, Mr. Miller produced 
the rudiments of an air, which Mr. Clarke, wfth 
some touches and corrections, fashioned into the 
tune in question. Ritson, you know, has the 
same story of the " black keys ;" but tills ac- 
count, which I have Just given you, Mr. Clarke 
informed me of several years ago. Now, to 
to show you how difficult it is to trace the ortgbi 
or onr airs, I have heard it repeatedly asserwl 
that this was an Irish air; nay, I met with an 
Irish gentleman who affirmed that he had hevd 
it in Ireland among the old women; while, «n 
the other hand, a conntcss informed mc that the 
first person who introduced the air into this 
country was a baronet's lady of her acquain- 
tance- who took down the notes frpm &j^ itinerant 
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Apropos to Bacchanalian songs in Scottish, I 
coniposed one yesterday for un air I liked much 
— " Lumps o' pudding." 

" Contented with little, and cantle wi' mair," &c. 

If von do not relish the air, I wlU send It to 
Johnson. 

Since yesterday's penmanship, I have framed 
a couple of English songs to '' Roy's wife." You 
will allow me that, in this instance, my English 
corresponds in sentiment with the Scottish. 

" Canst thoa leave me thus, my Katy ?" &c 

"Well ! I think this, to be done in two or three 
turns across my room, and with two or tliree 
ninchcs of Irish' Htackguard, is not so far amiss. 
You see I am determined to have my quantum 
of applause from somebody. 

Tell my friend Allan (for I am sure that we 
only want the trifling circumstance of being 
known to one another, to be the best friends on 
earth) that I much suspect he has, in his plates, 
mistaken the figure of the stock and horn. I 
have, at last, gotten one ; but it is a very rude 
instrument, ft is composed of three parts; the 
stock which is the hinder tliigh-bone of a sheep, 
such as you sec In a mutton-ham ; the horn, 
which is a common Highland cow's horn, cut oiT 
at the smaller end, until the aperture be large 
enough to admit the stock to be pushed np 
through the horn, until it be held by the thicker 
end or the thigh-bone; and lastly, an oaken reed 
exactly cut and notched like that which yon 
see every shepherd-boy have, when the corn- 
stems are green and full-grown. The reed is not 
made fast in the bone, but is held by the lips, 
and pla va loose in the smaller end of the stock ; 
while tno stock, with the horn hanging on its 
larger end, is held by the hands In playing. The 
stock has six or seven ventiges on the upper 
aide, and one back-ventlge, like the common 
fiute. This of mine was made by a man from the 
braes of Athole, and is exactly what the shep- 
herds are wont to use in this country. 

However, either it is not quite properly bored 
in the holes, or else we have not the art of 
blowing it rightly ; for we can make little use of 
it. If Mr. Allan chooses, I will send him a sight 
of mine ; as I took one myself to be a kind of 
brother-brush with him. " Pride In Poets is nae 
sin ;" and, I will say it, that 1 look on Mr. Allan 
and Mr. Bums to be the only genuihe and real 
painters of Scottish custom in the world. 



KO. XLV. 

MB. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

28/A November, 1T94. 
1 ACKNOWLEDGE, mv doftr slr, you are not only 
the most punctual, but the most delectable, cor- 
respondent lever met with. To attempt flatter- 
ing you never entered my head ; the truth Is, I 
look back with surprise at my impudence, in so 
frequently nibbling at lines and couplets of your 
Incomparable lyrics, for which, perhaps, if yon 
had served me right, you would have sent me to 
the devil. On the contrary, however, you have 
all along condescended to Invite mv criticism 
with so much courtesy, that It ceases to be 
wonderful, if J have sometimes given myself the 
airs of a reviewer. Your last budget demands 
nnqnaliflcd praise: all the songs are charming, 
but the duet Is a chef doeuvre. "Lumps of 
pudding " shall certainly make one of my family 
dishes : yon have cooked It so capitally, that ft 
will please all palates. Do give' ns a few mora 
of this cast, when yon find yourself in good 
spirits ; these convivial songs are more wanted 
than those of the amorous kind, of which we 
have great choice. Besides, one does not often 
meet with a singer capable of giving the proper 



effect to the latter, while the former are etuSfy 
sung, and acceptable to everybody. I partielpnte 
in your regret that the authors of some of <nif 
best songs are unknown; it is provoklttg to 
every admirer of genius. 

I mean to have a picture painted from year 
beautiful ballad, "The Soldier's Return." to be 
engraved for one of my froqtispieces. The most 
interesting point of time appears to me when 
she first recognises her ain dear Willy, ^'.Sbe 
gaz'd, she redden'd like a rose." The three 
lines Immediately following are no doubt luuro 
impressive on the reader's feelings; but were 
the painter to fix on these, then you'll observe 
the animation and anxiety of her conntenaw^ is 
gone, and he could only represent her fainting 
In the soldier's arms. But I submit the flEWtter 
to you, and beg your opinion. 

Allan desires me to thank yon, for yonr 
accurate description of the stock and horn, and 
for the very gratifying compliment you payhbo. 
In considering him worthy of standing In aaiehe 
by the side of Bums in the Scottish Paatluon. 
Ho has seen the rude instrument you descrihs, 
so docs not want you to send it; but wishes to 
know whether yon believe it to have ever been 
generally used as a raosical pipe by the Scottlata 
shepherds, and when, and in what part of tlie 
country chiefly. 1 doubt much if it was capable 
of anything but routing and roaring. A friend 
of mine says, ho remembers to have seen one in 
his younger days (made of wood Instead of year 
bone), and that the soimd was abominable. 

Do not, 1 beseech you, return any books. 

NO. XLVI. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

December, 1794. 
It Is, I assure you, the pride of my heart to do 
anything to forward your boolF^ ; and as I agree 
with you that the Jacobite song in the Maseom, 
to " There'll ne'er be peace till Jamie coracs 
hame," would not so well consoiTt with Peter 
Pindar's excellent loye-song to the air, I nave 
just framed for you the following:— 

"Now in her green mantle blytlie IMatare 
arrays," <fcc. 

VO. XLVII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

Jcfuwuriu 1T9S. 
I FEAK for my songs: however, a reW may 
please, yet originality Is a coy feature In com- 
position and, In a multiplicity of efforts In the 
same stylo, disappear altogether. For tbeso 
three thousand years, we poetic folks have^teken 
describing the spring, lor instance : and as the 
spring continues the same, there must soon he a 
sameness In the imagery, <kc, of th^s^ said 
rhyming folks. 

A great critic, Aiken, on songs, says, that love 
and wine arc the exclusive themes for song 
writing. The following Is on neltner sabject, 
and, consequently. Is no song; hat will bo 
allowed, I think, to be two or tmrf^e pretty good 
prose thoughts, Inverted Into rhyme. 

" Is there for honest poverty," itc. 

I do not give you the foregoing song for yeur 
book, but merely by way of vive la bagatelle; for 
the piece is not really poetry. How will the 
following do for " Cralgie-bum wood ?" 

" Sweet fa's the eve on Cralgle-bitm," Ac. 

NO. xniii. 

MB. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edxnbwr^ 2Mh Jan. 179S. 
My Dkar Sir,— 
1 thank yon heartily for "Nannie's awa," as 
well as for " Cralgie-bnrn," which I thiiyc a rt ry 
comely pair. Your observation on the difflcalty 
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MB. BURNS TO Jilt. THOMSOy. 

ErcU/Miaii, fill Febraars, ITOJ. 

var; iiccovau ojtcBQdln^ food coiupjinj- In Tad, 
pit rM of tiLcmi Jike a pmdeixt man (a cKk- 

I tmiM yon jBiWrdiiy frotq DaiDlriga. 1 linrt 



111 jicclufechflS!^^cl°he oUI™" bc^lte "So 
ma Ji'^'St" t^HWpir'J'fii" verges you luflm 



Mil. TH0M30M TO Slit. ItCRNS. 

wnrtliy nitlH, Ibkt the dciign and ciscnl 
■■Tlic ColMr't 8«lnrd«r Might' ' l«, li. _, 
opinion, one of Iho hnpnlcit iprMucIloin o( 
Alliin'a pentll, 1 slialHw unsvonslyilljajji^led 



Dt ^nlte iilciucil 



sYonslyJU 
nltU It. 



tut? CoTonr fjuully every way. Tell me whetbei 
tin. BnimniidiynioatimoDKibeflfnire). 
' —41001 eip«M Iho teellDf ol idnilnitlon 

wood-lark," r<n>r elepinl "PUMgyrlc on 

thcsoVvea 'new doHglft?' T1is"ot1ier»™i fo 
"Lnilcflc, lie near me," Uiough not equal to 



MR. BUItSa TO MR. THOMSON. 



MB. THOliaOS TO MK, BOiNS. 

early, and Buggeitcd whom lie Mioalil bo iiannd 
aRor, ■• cnrluua emn^ Imu auulntMl wlin 
thiU piwaoa, wbo li a pndlgr 4^ laainlBf and 
geidna, asd & pleaslDt tUlovTihinigli no aaiut. 

Ton really nuike me blmh whou yon tell ma 
Ton liave not merlied On drairlng Iroinmc. I 
ao net HiIiA 1 can aver repay yon, or sntBCIeotly 
Mleom and rewect you for (he Bberal and UiiS 

beon iiertecled wllhont you ; no I bee fr" wonlrt 

I llhe yo'nrliuttwo ■ongsrer!' mach. and am 
poetlilnE. Long mayit ras). (JlarliQ Hm raado 
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BURNS' POETICAL WORKS. 



NO. LIV. 



MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 



In *• Whistle and I'll come to ye, my lad," the 
iteration of that line is tiresome to my ear. 
Here goes what I think is an improvement. 

O whistle and I'll come to ye, my lad ; 

O whistle and I'll come to ye, my lad ; 

Tho' father and mother, and a' shonld gae mad, 

Thy Jeany will venture wi' ye, my lad. 

In fact, a fair dame at whose shrine I, the 
priest of the Nine, offer up the incense of Par- 
nassus; a dame whom the Graces have attired 
in witchcraft, and whom the Loves have armed 
with lightning, a Fair One, herself the heroine 
of the song, insists on the amendment ; and dis- 
pute her commands If yon dare ! 

Song. 
*' O this is no my aln lassie," &c 



NO. LV. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

Edinburgh, Aug. 8rd, 1795. 
Dbab Sir,— 
This will l>e delivered to yon by a Dr. Brian- 
ton, who has read your works, and pants for the 
honour of your acquaintance. I do not know 
the gentleman, but his friend who applied to me 
for this Introduction, being an excellent young 
man, I have no doubt he Is worthy of all accep- 
tation. 

My eyes have Just been gladdened, and my 
mind feasted, with your last packet— full of plea- 
sant things indeed. What an imagination is 
{''onrs! It Is superfluous to tell you that I am de- 
Ighted with all the three songs, as well as your 
elegant and tender verses to Chlorls. 

I am sorry you should be Induced to alter " O 
whistle and I'll come to ye, my lad," to the 

firosalc line, "Thy Jeany, will venture wl' ye, my 
ad." I must be permitted to say, that I do not 
think the latter either reads or sings as well as 
the former. I wish, therefore, yon would In my 
name petition the charming Jeany, whoever she 
be, to let the line remain unaltered. 



NO. LVI. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

February, 1796. 

Many thanks, my dear sir, for your handsome, 
elegant present, to Mrs. B , and for my re- 
maining volume of P. Pindar. Peter Is a de- 
lightful fellow, and a first favourite of mine. I 
am mnch pleased with your idea of publishing a 
collection of our songs m octavo with etchings. 
I am extremely willing to lend every assistance 
in my power. The Irish airs I shall cheerfully 
undertake the task of finding verses for. 

I h&yvt already, yon know, equipped three with 
words, and the other day I strung up a kind of 
rhapsody to another Hibernian melody, which I 
admire mnch. 
"Awawryour witchcraft o' beauty's alarms," 

If this will do, you have now four of my Irish 
engagement. In my by-past songs, I dislike one 
thing: tlie name Chloris— I meant it as the fic- 
titious name of a certain lady; but, on second 
thoughts, it Is a high incongruity to have a Greek 
appellation to a Scottish pastoral ballad —Of 
this, and some things else, in my next • I have 
more amendments to propose.— What you once 
mentioned of " flaxen locks" Is Just : they cannot 
enter Into an elegant description of beHuty.— Of 
this also again.— God bless you I 



NO. LVII. 



MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

AprU, 179$. 
Your *' Hey for a lass wi* a tocber'' Is a most 
excellent song, and with yon the subJectl»s(nB»- 
thlng new Indeed. It is the first time I lurve 
seen you debasing the god of soft desire into an 
amateur of acres and.guineas. 

I am happy to find you approve of my propoaed 
octavo edition. Allan has designed and, etched 
about twenty plates, and I am to have ray 
choice of them for that work. Independently of 
the Hogarthian humour with which tliey abound, 
they exhibit the character and costume of the 
Scottish peasantry with inimitable felicity. In 
this respect, he himself says, they will mr ex- 
ceed the acquatlnta plates he did for the 
"Gentle Shepherd," because, in the etching, Jtie 
sees clearly what he is doing, but not so with 
the acquatlnta, which he could not manage to 
his mind. 

The Dutch boors of Ostadc are scarcely more 
characteristic and natural than the Scottish 
figures in those etchings. 

NO. LVIII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

April, 1796. 
Alas, my dear Thomson, I fear it will be some 
time ere I tune my lyre again! "By Babel's 
streams I have sat and wept almost ever since 
I wrote you last ; I have only known cxistenoe 
by the pressure of the heavy hand of sickness; 
and have counted time by the repercussious of 
pain! Rheumatism, cold, and fever, have 
formed to me a terrible combination ! I ckwe 
my eyes in misery, and open them without hope. 
I look on the vernal day, and say with poor 
Fergusson— 

Say wherefore has an Indidgent heaven. 
Light to the comfortless and wretched given ? 

This will be delivered to you by a Mrs. Hvs- 
lop, landlady of the " Globe " tavern here, whfch 
for these many years has been my howf, and 
where our friend Clarke and I have had many a 
merry squeeze. I am highly delighted with Mr. 
Allan's etchings. " Woo'd and married and a'," 
is admirable ! The gi'onping is beyond all praise. 
The expression of the figures, conformable to 
the story in the ballad, is absolutely faultles 
perfection. I next admire "Tumhnsplke." 
What I like least is, "Jennie said to Jockic." 
Besides the female being in her appearance 
... if you take her stooping into account, she 
is at least two inches taller than her lover. Poor 
Ck^horn ! I sincerely sympathise with him ! 
Happy I am to think he has a well-grounded 
hope of health and enjoyment In this world. As 
for me— but that is a . . . subject. 

NO. LIX. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

4th May, 17K. 
I NEED not tell you, my good sir, what concern 
the receipt of your last gave me, and Hbvr much 
I sympathise in your snfferings. But do not, I 
beseecli you, give yourself up to despondency, 
nor speak the language of despair. The vigour 
of your constitution, I trust, will soon set yon on 
your feet again ; and then, it is to be hoped, yon 
will see the wisdom and the necessity of talcing 
care of a life so valnable to your family, to 
your friends, and to the world. 

Trnsting that your next will bring agreeable 
accounts of your convalescence, and returning 
good spirits, I remain, with sincere regarcC 
yours. 

P.S.— Mrs. Hyslop, I doubt not, delivered the 
gold seal to you in good condition. 



CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. THOMSON. 
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NO. LX. 
MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

Mt Deab Sib,— ' 

I once mentioned to yoa an air which I have 

long udmitted, *' Here's a health to them that's 

awa, hlnev," bat I forget if yoa took any notice 

>f It. 1 have Jast been trying to snit it with 

rerses; and I beg leave to recommend the air to 

your attention once more. I have only began it. 

** Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear,** Ac. 



IfO. LXI. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

This will be delivered by a Mr. Lewars, a yoang 
fellow of ancommon merit. As he will be a day 
or two In town, you will have leisare, if you 
chose, to write me by him; and if you have 
a spare half-hoar to spend with him, I shall 
place your kindness to my account. I have no 
copies of the songs I have sent you, and I have 
taken a fancy to review them all, and possibly 
may mend some of them; so when you have 
complete leisure, I will thank you for either the 
originals or copies. I had rather be the author 
of five well-written songs than of ten other- 
wise. I have great hopes that the genial in- 
flaence of the approaching summer will set me 
to rights, bnt as yet I cannot boast of retnmlng 
health. I have now reason to believe that my 
complaint is a flying gont : a sad business ! 

Do let me know how Cleghorn Is, and remem- 
ber me to him. 

This should have been delivered to yon a 
month ago. I am still very poorly, bat should 
like mnch to hear from you. 



NO. LXII. 

MR. BURNS TO MR. THOMSON. 

12/A/u;|r, 1796. 

AFT2G all my boasted independence, curst neces- 
sity cumpels me to Implure yon for five pounds. 
jL cruel . . . . of a haberdasher, to whom I 



owe an account, taking it into his head that I 
am dying, has commenced a process, and will 
infallibly put me into gaoL Do, for Ood's sake, 
send me that sum, and that by return of post. 
Forgive me this earnestness, but the horrors of 
a gaol have made me half-distracted. I do not 
ask all this gratuitously; for, upon returning 
health, I hereby promise and engage to furnish 
you with five pounds' worth of the neatest song- 
genius you have seen. J tried ray hand on 
"Rothlemurchie" this morning. The measure 
is so dlfBcult. that it is impossible to infuse much 
genius into the lines. iTiey are on the other 
side. Forgive, forgive me ! 

" Fairest maid on Devon banks." 



NO. LXIII. 

MR. THOMSON TO MR. BURNS. 

My Dear Sir,— I4th July, 1796. 

Ever since I received your melancholy letter 
by Mrs. Hylsop, I have been ruminating In what 
manner I could endeavour to alleviate 3-our 
sufferings. Again and again I thought of a 
pecuniary oflfer, bnt the recollection of one of 
your letters on this subject, and the fear of 
offending your independent spirit, checked my 
resolution. I thank yon, heartily, therefore, for 
the frankness of your letter of the llth, and 
with great pleasure enclose a draft for the very 
sum I proposed sending. Would I were the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer but for one day, 
for your sake. 

Pray, my good sir, is it not possible for yon to 
muster a volume of poetry? If too much trouble 
to you In the present state of your health, some 
literary friend might be found here, who would 
select and arrange from your manuscripts, and 
take upon him the task of Editor. In the mean- 
time It could be advertised to be published by 
subscription. Think of this, my dear Bums, and 
do not reckon me intrusive with my advice. 
You are too well convinced of the respect and 
friendship I bear you, to impute anything I say 
to an unworthy motive. Yours faithfully. 

The verses to " Rothiemurchie " will answer 
finely. I am happy to see you can still tunc your 
Ij^re. 



A P P E S D I I. 



Ingoni lUo coDSolntloU inatTrisrc Id lUoietor 
talm wben ba tkDuM ta ti-biietlae. Buimn 

■aft ws Ulkcd <K MAiltag It to Ntm muiiiiie. 
bntuttilipIuiaflUrlMlaonponwit^ofkiiitH- 
hw how It mmM taka, tbe Mu wu dnnoML 

rtinLltliliik,taithBwliiicr MIoiirloZMnv 
wan galBSkietBar irltt oRi for cul laitir 
nmHlT lira (Mid I bodM nt wMBt out the pir- 
tknlA' n«i,tiwt tlwnitlibr flnt tvpeotsit li^ 
ttt "AdJJSiatBtlwIML" Hm anou Mo Hi 
■nm on niUntm vu nnnted to hhn, br ruii- 
nlBg ovar tdi Mid tba innr iDdknu ■ccoanii 
■narmmnlitMu m kaTa, tnm vulou iibmi- 
len,artlilaMinat|>anmwn. ' l>aUk and Dr. 
HoialiODk,'' thonfh not imeWnd In tko Eaimr- 
nock eOllon, VM pndnod Mriy Is tlie icir 
IIW. Tba ■choatmwtar ol Itottohaii wuL lo 

UKtU dUB 01 man, had lat no b Bliop of btoko' 
foodi. HlTlni acddanlallT fBllan Id irttk umc 
medlod booki. Bud beeoiM UDSt botAiT-lunl- 
canjBtiBclitdlo tlM MadrotBeilia&B,helisd 
added manlo of a lair medislnai ti bu uiih, 
trade. He bad got ■ •bop^Ull inlMed, et Om 
bottom of vblcb. orerlooUnv hli onm Inoipii- 
cltr.bBhad adTertlHO, tliBt^AdvIca wodU Ir 
Mvan In commoD dJaoKJerB at tba iboD, mtis" 
KolMrt mi at a maun-maatliw. In ObrtxiJioB. 

tb* "Daninle" nWoHaMielr made luu 

Mtou a diipbqr el bliniedlcal skllL ,\t 

be parted In the OTenlu Inira Ibli inlxtun of 
pediinErr Bud ptQ^lo. *k %1,JS'°'^"'^ '^ 
flDatlni IdeBB of apniTlthn, ha mantlom lu bh 
to fir. UOore, croaied bis mliid i thit m 



uberelatad vhen hi 



^t^SSSiS^ 



umOron 



Be eiifi In ibat po«m. '- On 

a ro^ln. ' I beOiie be ha> 

ni fJS5i'"ftoU'" rteVf It^' 

Smpie'taistmniant Is a \try nortnuio o 
nelldtled to tba eoclal IncUnalion ol mce 

a nelgbbonrV honea : fiance the phrase c. , 

B-roAlns, or wUb tbe rock. Ai ihe coniiectii 



ne'^H 



It vol omoIthaM i'iliHiiiw at our honse, kIiid 
wahadtwalvearfliMnjaungiWDiilQ wLihlhdi 
— >- that LapTBlk'B eonl, banlnnliiR— " when 1 

Md who w»Um antbor,' 'up?n T)il% 
I wiDta hia nrst etdslls to Laprala. i uui 
mid In reply to hi. nnanor, the vers.. 



BT spoE Whore snCb 






cfncal fur the piupou of brlngilnf forward Bomc 

Hinark U ma, that beniiU not conceive a mare 
iDonKfJiic pfctnn ol nmuui Hie, ihaii a ronn 
wekliif voA. In eaaUngaboct Iiihit inlnd hov 
inja senllment oiliAt be loaiifbt forward, ibe 
elCBy. "Hmi wm nuula to Uoorn," vai com- 
posed. Boberl bid hwiBontlr remukod to ma, 
ibat he thonaht Iban vas mmetlitac peeulwrlr 
venciable iolbe phmH, " Let n* wot Alp Qodl*- 
Dscd b)- ■ decent Mbor Mad ot a family Oitniilu- 
cJiui lamllT wortblp. To lUii KnUnwiit of Ibo 
nutlior Ibe world i Indebted fortlio "Votter'i 
salurAvKbtlU." TtebintartbepluandtlUe 

" FanncT'B IitBle.'' When Kobeit bad not miw 
lileason Iti Tiiv In wlilcb J m sot thongllt flt 
lo participate, we nied fni|DeatlT to iralk to- 
eethcr when tho ireathervnt taionmble on ilto 
Nuiidw Hnemooo* (thou pracdona brembJni- 
llmeaiotlie libouiiDg paKottbo eommiinllA, 
niid cnjoj'ed aaeh Hunditf ■ ■■ vouM make one 
r^etct to Bee tbeir nninber abrbtepd. It nrai ui 
one nf these innki tbikt 1 first hiultha lUeaiBrs 
of hcarbiir the anthor repeat tbe ■■ Cotter'! 
satunUj Night.'' IdonutreeaDecttolHiTeread 
nrneardauAhlna hr vhtehlvsamore hlehly 
Fftctralnf. IbelHlh MidBlUli ■tinzH.aiidtlie 
etgtitconlb. UirDled wilh peonUar ccitaiy 






no. 1 Bhtwld be i^iid to know, it tlK eii- 
icd iDRid and reflned taeta ot Mr. Roacoe, 

.„ .. .. ...^(ijipjdij teitlmonyto 

in Ibe KleflUan. Fer- 
.111 ujH --iiflijuiT >nlr" of EdlnbnrBb, 1 

'tlie "HohrfUr." Hie fandealioenethe 
ere deieilEifla wu often a faTomite fleld 
iiiwrrHtkin, and the mot o( Un tnoldonta 
Uoni bad aotHaUy laUHd before hti eyes. 
cnreely BOsenBry to menUon, tbel tbo 
an " wai Gomnoaed on Utat nnlonaiuite 
I Jn_bii matifmoniai bin- ' 

llptraetloa of bin 



hlatim, whlc 



■tier tbe naolnlhm ot pabliahl 

noar^T takciL nacnrt had had a dOf, w 

cAlleil ZinHA, thai mil a rreat faroiutle. na 
dot; had twon klUeil by liie wanEon ernelty of 
somo person the nifhl boFore my fatlier'a death. 

Buch liumortalliy at he conld MiUv upon bis 
old (riend Lual\ and Ukat he iiod a Brtat mind 
lo IntrodBce lometblnK Into the book ander tbe 
ilcic of "StanuutoihBnHmoryof aqnedTdped 
friond: ' but Ihiiphin wuRiTcnnp toriheialo 
BS II now standi. Ctasarwai merely tlw aea- 
inre ol the poM'i lniaitlnatloa.~cn!Bted fin tbg 
pnrpose olboidlngehatvllhhie tavourlte Lualli. 
Tlie lirst thne Kotteit beard tbe spinet played 
noon wax at the hoaM of Dr. Lainte, then ml- 
olstoT Of the pariih ol London, now In (liaegoir, 
hnviiig fdreu up the pariah In laTonr of Ms un. 
Ur. Lawrle baiieveralduiahien: one ol them 
played ; the father and motlur led down (he 
ilaiico; tbe nit of the aiileni. the brother, the 
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nesses of apper life, looks down lor a rural 
theme, with an eve to Theocritus or Virgil. To 
the author of this, these and other celebrated 
names, their countrymen, are, at least in their 
original language, *a fountain shut up, and a 
book sealed. Unacquainted with the necessary 
requisites for commencing poet by rule, he sings 
the sentiments and manners he felt and saw In 
himself and his rustic compeers around him in 
his and their native language. Though a rhymer 
from his earliest years, at least from the earliest 
impulses of the softer passions, it was not till 
very lately that the applause, perhaps the par- 
fiallty of friendship, awakened his vanity so 
far as to make him think anvthing of his worth 
showing; and none of the following works were 
composed with a view to the press. To amuse 
himself with the little creations of his own 
fancy, amid the toil and fatigues of a laborious 
life; to transcribe the various feelings, the loves, 
tito griefs, the hopes, the fears, in his own 
breast : to find some kind of counterpoise to the 
struggles of a world, always an alien scene, a 
task uncouth to the poetical mind,— these were 
his motives for courting the muses, and in these 
he found poetry to be its own reward. 

'' Now that he appears in the public <;haracter 
of an author, he does it with fear and trembling. 
Ho dear is fame to the rhyming tribe, that even 
lie, an obscure, nameless Bard, slirinks aghast 
at the thought of being branded as— an imperti- 
nent blockhead, obtruding his nonsense on the 
world ; and, because he can make a shift to Jingle 
a few doggerel Scotch rhymes together, looking 
upon himself as a poet of no small consequence 
forsooth. 

" It is an observation of that celebrated poet, 
Shenstone, whose divine elegies do honour to our 



nation and our species, that Miumility hasde* 
pressed many a genius to a hermit, but never 
raised one to fame !' If any critic catches at the 
word * genius,' the author tells him once for all, 
that he certainly looks upon himself as possessed 
of some poetic abilities, otherwise his publishing 
in the manner he has done would he a ma- 
noeuvre beneath the lowest and worst cha- 
racter which he hopes his worst enemy will never 
give him. But to the genius of a Ramsay, or the 
glorious dawnings of the poor unfortunate Fer- 
gusson, ho, with equal unaffected sincerity, de- 
clares, that even in his highest pulse of vanity, 
he has not the most distant pretensions. These 
two justly-admired Scotch poets he has often 
had in his eye in the following pieces, but rather 
with a view to kindle at their flame for servile 
imitation. 

*'To his subscribers, the Author returns his 
roost sincere thanks. Kot the niercenafy bow 
over the counter, but the heart-throbbing grati- 
tude of the bard, conscious how much he owes to 
benevolence and friendship for gratifying him, 
if he deserves it, in that dearest wish of every 

Soetic bosom— to be distinguished. If he begs 
Is readers, particularly the learned and polite, 
who may honour him with a perusal, that they 
will make every allowance for 'education and 
circumstances of life ; but if, after a fair, candid, 
and impartial criticism, he shall stand convicted 
of dulness and nonsense, let him be done by as 
he would in that case do by others— let him be 
condemned, without mercy, to contempt and 
oblivion." 

• • • • • • 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient bimible servant, 

Gilbert Busn. 
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Notel, p. l.~"Aald King CoU,', the ancient 
king of the Picts. 

Note 2, p.l.— "After some doe in Highland sang." 
CnchalUn's dog In Ossian's Fingai. 

Note 3, p. 3.—* Then Burnewin.' Bnrnewin— ■ 
Bum'the-mnd— the Blacksmith, an appropriate 
title. 

Note 4, p. 3.—" The Author's earnest Cry and 
Prayer.'' Tlils was written before the Act anent 
the Scotch Distilleries, of Session 1786 : for which 
Scotland and the Author return their most 
grateful thanks. 

Note 5, p. a—" Stand forth, an' tell yon Premier 
Youth.', Pitt. 

Noted, p. 4.— "But could Hike Montgomeries 
FIglit." Montgomeries, afterwards 12th Earl of 
Egtinton. 

Note 7, p. 4.— "Thee, aith-detesting, chaste 
Kllkerran.'' Sir Adam Fergnsson. 

Note 8, p. 4.—" The Laird o* Graham." Tlie 
present Duke of Montrose (1800). 

Note 9, p. 4.—" An' drink his health in auid 
Nanso Timmock's," A worthy old hostess of the 
Author's, in Manchline, wliero he sometimes 
studied politics over a glass of gnid auld Scotch 
drink. 

Note 10, p. 5.— "The Holy Fair." Holy fair is 
a common expression in the west of Scotland 
for a sacramental occasion. 

Note 11, p. 6.—" An' air, an' up the Cowgate." 
A street so called in Mauchline. 

Note 12, p. 7.—" When ither folk are busy 
sawin?" Tliis rencounter happened in seed time, 
I7a5. 

Note 13, p. 7.—" This while ye hae been mony 
a grate." An epidemical fever was then raging 
in that country. 

Note 14, p. 7.— "Till ane Hornbook's taen up 
the trade." This gentleman. Dr. Hornbook, is, 
professionally, a brother of the Sovereign Order 
of the Ferula; but by intuition and inspiration, 
is at once an Apothecary, Surgeon, and Phy- 
sician. 

Note 1.% p. 7.— "He's jjrown sae weel acquaint 
wi' Buchan." Bnchan's Domestic Medicine. 

Note Id, M.8.— " Waes me from Johnny Oed's 
hole now.'' The grave-digger. 

Note 17, p. a— "And down by Simpson's 
wheel'd the left about." A noted tavern at the 
Auld Brig end. 

Note 18, p. 8.— 
"The drowsy Dnngcon-clock had nnmber'd two, 
And Wallace Tower had sworn the fact was 

true." 
The two steeples. 

Note l», p. 8.—" Swift as the Gos drives on the 
wheeling hare." The gos-hawk, or falcon. 

Note 20, p. a— "There's men o' taste would 
tak' the Ducat-stream." A noted ford Just above 
the Auld Brig. 

Note 21, p. ».— " Or haunted Oarpal draws his 
feeble source." The bank of Oarpal Water is one 
of the few places In the West of Scotland, where 
those fancy-scaring beings, known by the name 
of Qhaists, still continue pertinaciously to in- 
habit. 

Notes 22 and 2S, p. 9.— "And from Qlenbuck 
down to the Ratton hey." Ulenbuck, the source 



of the river Ayr. Hatton key, a small landing- 
place above the large key 

Note 24, p. 9.— "O had M'Louchlln, thaim- 
insniring sapre." A well-known performer of 
Sec ttish music on the violin. 

Note 2!i, p. 9.— "A female form came from the 
tow'rs of Stair." Mrs. Stuart, of Stair. 

Note 26. p. 10.— "Then afT to the Begbie's in a 
raw." An inn near the Kirk. 

Note 27, p. 10.—" Cam in wl' Maggie Lander." 
Alluding to a scoffing bnllnd which was made on 
the admission of the late reverend and worthy 
Mr. Lauder to the Laigh Kirk. 

Note 28, p. 10.—" But Oliphant aft made her 
yell." An evangelical minister in Kilmarnock. 

Note 2i>, p. 10.—" An' Russell sae misca'd her." 
" Black Kusscll," afterwards of Stirling. 

Note 80, p. 10.—" This day, Macinlay taks his 
flail." The Jiev. James Macinlay, in Kilmar- 
iioclc 

Note 31, p. 10.— "How graceless Ham lengh at 
his dad." Genesis ix. 22. 

Note 32. p. 10.— "Or Phinehas drove the mur- 
dering blade." Numbers xxv. S. 

Note 33, p. 10.— "Or Zipporah, the scaulding 
jade." Exodus iv. 25. 

Note 34, p. 10.—" As lately Fenwick, sair for- 
faim." One Boyd was forced upon the parish 
of Fenwick In 1782. 

Note 85, p. 10.—" Now Robertson harangue nao 
malr." Macklnlay's predecessor. 

Note 86, p. 10.—" Or to the Netherton repair." 
A part of Kilmarnock, full of weavers. 

Note 37, p. 10.— "Mutrle and you were Jnst 
a match.'' The College of Mackinlay, a Mode- 

Note 88, p. 10.— "To mak to Jamie Bcattle." 
James Beattie. the author of "Tlie Minstrel," &c. 

Note 89, p. 10.— "To every New Light mother's 
son." ■" New Light" is a cant phrase in the West 
of Scotland for those religious opinions which 
Dr. Taylor of Norwich has defended so strenu- 
ously. 

Note 40, p. 10.—" Sin that day Michael did you 
pierce." '^MIchaeL"— Vide Milton, book vl. 

Note 41. p. 12.—" When Hughoc he came doytln 
by." A neighbour herd-callan. 

Note 4a, p. la—" A title, Dempster merits it." 
Dempster of Dnnnlchen, Angus-shlre. 

Note 43,>. 14.—" Your royal nest.bcneath your 
wing." Burns here alludes to the recent lo.ss of 
America. 

Note 44, p. 14.— "Abridge your bonnie barges. ' 
Alluding to the proposed reduction in the navy 
In 1786. 

Note 45, p. 14.— "There, him at Aginconrt wha 
shone." King Henry V. 

Note 46, p. 14.—" And yet wl* funny queer St. 
John." Sir John FalstafT, tide Shakspere. 

Note 47, p. 14.— "For you. Right Rev'rend 
Osnaburg." The Duke of York, formerly Bishop 
of Osnaburg. . 

Note 4a p. 14.-" Young royal Tarry Breeks, I 
learn." The Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William rv. 

Note 49, p. 14.— "A glorious galley stem an' 
stern." Alluding to the newspaper account of 
an amour of the Dokc of Clarence. 
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Note 50. p, 15.— "Dnan first.'' Duan, a term 
of Osslan's for the diflferent divisions of a difrres- 
sivo poeiD. See his Cutli Loda^ vol. ii of M'Pher- 
sun's translation. 

Note 61, p. 15.—" To see a race heroic wheeL*' 
The Wallaces. 

Note 52, p. 15.—" His Country's SAyionR,mark 
him well l*^ William Wallace. 

Kote 63. p. 15.—" Bold Rlchardtou's heroic 
swell." Adam Wallace, of Richardton, consin to 
the immortal preserver of Scottish Indepen- 
dence. 

Note 54, p. 15.—" The chief of Sark who glorious 
felL" Wallace, Laird of Craigie, who was second 
in command, nnder Douglas Karl of Ormond, at 
the famous battle on the banks of Sark, fought 
anno 1448. That glorious victory was principally 
owing to the judicious conduct and intrepid 
valour of the gallant Laird of Craigie, who died 
of his wounds after the action. 

Note 55, p. 15.— "There, where a sceptred Pictish 
shade." Coilus. king of the Picts, from whom 
the district of Kyle is said to take its name, lies 
buried, as tradition says, near the family seat of 
the Montgomeries of Coilsfield, where his burial- 
place is still shown. 

Note 66. p. 15,— "Tljro' many a wild, romantic 
grove." Barsklmming, the seat of the late Lord 
Justice Clerk. 

Note 57, p. 15. -" The learned sire and son I 
saw." Catrine, the seat of the late Doctor, and 
present Professor Stewart. 

Note 68, p. 15.— "Brydone's bravo ward I well 
could spy." Colonel Fullarton. 

Note 59, p. l7.~"Tam Samsoh's Elegy." >Vhen 
this worthy old spor^.sman went out last muir- 
fowl season, lie supposed It was to be, in Ossian's 
phrase, "the last of his ftelds!" and expressed 
an ardent wish to die and be buried in the muirs. 
On this hint the author composed his elegy and 
epitaph. 

Note 60, p. 17.—" Of great M'Kinlay thrawn his 
heel?" A certain preacher, a great favourite 
with the million. 

Note CI, p. 17.— "Or Robertson again grown 
wcel."' Another preacher, an equal favourite 
with the few, who was at that time ailing. For 
him, see also the Ordination. Stanza ix. 

Note 62, p. la— " Thro' a' the streets and neuks 
o' Klllie." Kilhe is a phrase the country folks 
sometimes use for Kilmarnock. 

Note 63, p. 18.— "Halloween " is thought to he 
a night when witches, devils, and other mischief- 
making beings, aro all abroad on their baneful 
midnight errands; particularly those aerial peo- 
ple, the Faries, are said on that night to hold a 
grand anniversary. 

Note 64. p. 18.—" On Casslllis Downans dance." 
Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills, in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient seat of the Earl 
of Cassillis. 

Note 65. p. 18.— "There, up the cove, to stray 
an' rove." A noted cavern near Colzean House, 
called the Cove of (lolzean ; which, as Casslllis 
Downans, is famed in country story for being a 
favourite haunt for fairies. 

Note 66, p. 18.—" Where Bruce ance rul'd the 
martial ranks." The famous family of that 
name, the ancestors of Robert, the great de- 
liverer of his country, were Earls of Carrick. 

Note 67. p. 18.—" Their stocks maun a' be sought 
ance."— The first ceremony of Halloween, is 
pulling each a stocky or plant of kail. They must 
go our, hand-in-hand, with eyes shut, and pull 
the first they meet with ! It's being big or little, 
straight or crooked, is prophetic of the size and 
shape of the grand object of all their spells— the 
htisband'or wife. If any virrf. or earth stick to 
the root, that Is tocher, or fortune : and the taste 
of the custoc, that Is the heart of the stem, is in- 
dicative of the natural temper and disposition. — 
Lastly, the stems, or to give them their ordinary 
a|)pelIatlon, the runts, are placed somewhere 



above the head of the door, and the ('hristian 
names of tho people whom chance brings into 
the house are. according to the priority of 
placing the runts, the names in question. 

Note 68, p. 18.—" To pu' their stalks o' com." 
They go to the barn-yard, and pull each, at three 
several times, a stalk of oats. If the third stalk 
wants the top-pickle, that Js, the gi-ain at the top 
of the stalk, the party in question will come to 
the marriage-bed anything but a maid. 

Note 69, p. la—" When kittlln' in the fause- 
house." When the corn is in a doubtful state, 
by being too green, or wet, the stack-builder, by 
means of old timber, &c., makes a large apart- 
ment In his stack, with an opening in the side 
which Is the fairest exposed to the wind ; this he 
calls ti/ause house. 

Note 70, p. 18.— "The auld guidwife's weel- 
hoordet nits." Burning the nuts is a favourite 
charm. They name the lad and lass to each 
particular nut, as they lay them in the fire, and 
according as they burn ouietly together, or 
start from beside one another, the course and 
issue of the courtship will be. 

Note 71. p. 19.— "And the blue clue throws 
then." Whoever would, with success, try this 
spell, must strictly observe these directions: 
Steal out, all alone, to the kiln, and darkling, 
throw into the pot a clue of blue yarn ; wind it 
In a new clue off the old one , and, towards the 
latter end, something will hold the thread, (Ic- 
mnndwhahaudsf—l.e.,who holds? An answer 
will be returned from the kiln-pot, by naming 
the Christian and surname of your future 
spouse. 

Note 72, p. 19.—" I'll eat the apple at the glass." 
Take a candle, and go alone to a looking-glass ; 
eat an apple before it, and some traditions say, 
you should comb your hair all the time: the 
face of your conjugal companion, to Oe^ will be 
seen in the glass, as If peeping over your 
shoulder. 

Note 73, p. 19.—" He gat hemp-seed, I mind it 
weel." Steal out unperceived, and sow a hand- 
ful of hemp-seed; harrowing it with anything 
you can conveniently draw after you. Kepeat 
now and then, "Hemp-seed, I saw thee; hemp- 
seed, I saw thee, and him (or her) that is to be 
my true love, come after me, and pu' thee. Look 
over your left shoulder, and yon will see the 
appearance of the person invoked, in the atti- 
tnue of pulling hemp. Some traditions say, 
"come after me. and shaw thee"— that fe, 
^<?how thyself: in which case it simply appears. 
Others omit the harrowing, and say, "Come 
after me. and harrow tliee." 

Note 74. p. 19. — " To win three wechts o' 
nacthing.' This charm must likewise be per- 
formed unperceived and alone. You go to the 
barn and open both doors, taking them off the 
hinges, if possible ; for there is danger that the 
boing about to appear may shut the doors and do 
you some mischief. Then take that instfnment, 
used in winnowing corn, which. In our conntrv 
dialect, we call a wacfU, and go through all thie 
attitudes of letting down c^rn against the wind. 
Repeat it three times; and the third time an 
apparition will pass through the barn, in at the 
windy door, and out at the other, having both 
the ngure in question, and the appearance, or 
retinue, marking tho employment or station in 
life. 

Note 76, p. 19.—" It chanc'd the stack he fad- 
dom'd thrice." Take an opportunity of going, 
unnoticed, to a herestack, and fathom It three 
times round. The last fathom ofUie last time 
you will catch in your arms the appearance of 
your future conjugal yoke -fellow. 

Note 76, p. 20. — " Whare three lairds* lands 
met at a burn." You go out, one or more, for 
tills is a social spell, to a south-running sprlmro** 
rivulet, who.ro "three lairds' lands meet," and 
dip your left shirt-sleeve. Go to bed in slcht of 
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Note IDS, p, tt.— "Tho Klrk'B Alarm," This 
llon"o(™. Mtiira^Esaav. ''" "" 

KaleIiM.I>.4».-"Dr.Iflae." Dr.MeOIU. 



« IIB, p, 49,-" Irvine side." Mr, Smith, 
NoteiiO, p.411.— "MnlrkndJoct." Mr Hhcp- 
Koto isft p. t»,-"-IIolr wm." Wm. Flslicr, an 

' Dread him."' Meanlnf McUalh. 

Note lis. p, n.-" Bn ■ woiM iriUiout a 
frlenill" atTaltaaOatl.lttaprBiDDiDd, wiinonDor 
the loHoiren at tba TDnnEtheraUer. and tiKiiji- 
nosFd to be lying oonoealed In aoim care of the 
HiBlilanila. alter the battle dI Cullodeu. This 

'"- jn bafgra tlw war ITf- 

.— "And bob^cCaai 

Prince Clucrlsal 

Note IM, 9. A— » Hilt waldied Ibr oarly 
inomlDS." 1U> ■ona wai written dnrlni Ibt> 
nlnler ot IfBT. Hlo d. Cmlkabankt, denihtec 
ot a Irlend ol the Bard, la the heroine. 

Hnte UI, p. Ol— "Hie DOwera daoayed on C^- 
triiw lee.'' Catrlno, In AinUpc, tlie aeul Of 
DncaM HtewaR, Bnu PrafeaiDr ol Sloral Pbno- 
aophrlnthaUnlTeraltvaf EdInbnrBh. Ilallodi- 
myto, tonnerly the Hal of Sir John milteford. 
novr ol Atexanden lliq, (isn,) 

NololM. p, M.-"Ttiro- fadcil crovos Maria 
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nt the sound of the driiin " The Capture of 
Ijavanimh, 1702. 

Note 132, p. 54.— '• I lastly was with Cnrtis." 
Captain .Curtis, who destroyed the Spanish 
lh>atiug batteries during the siege of Gibraltar, 
1782. 

Kote 133, p. 5d.— " An' by that dear Kllbaigie." 
A peculiar sort of wiiisky so called, a« great 
favourite with Poosie-Nansle's clubs. 

Isote 134, p. 50.— "Her lord, a wight o' Homer's 
craft." Hoiuerls allowed to be the oldest bal- 
lad singer on record. 

Note ir5. p. 6<» — '• I love mj gallant weaver." 
In some editions sailor is substituted for weaver. 

Sole 136, p. 61.— "She has the truest kindest 
heart." llie heroine of this song. Mrs. Oswald, 
(formerly Miss Lucy Johnston,) died in Lisbon. 
This most accomplished and most lovely woman 
was worthy of this Deantiful strain of sensibility, 
which will convey some impression of ber at- 
tractions to other generations. 

Kote 337, p. 61.— '1 winaa ventur't in my 
rhymes." Tliis poem, an Imperfect copy of 
which was printed in Johnson's Museum, is here 
given from the iwet's MS. with his last correc- 
tions. Tlie scenery so finely described is taken 
from nature. Tlio poet is supposed toJoe musing 
by night on the banks of the river Cluden, and 
by the ruins of Lincluden-Abbev, founded in the 
twelfth century, in the reign of Malcolm IV, of 
whose present situation the reader may find 
some account in Pennant's Tour in Scotland, of 
<>iose*s Antignities of that division of the island. 
Such a time and such a place are well fitted for 
holdnig converse with aerial beings. Though 
this poem has a i>oIltical bias, yet it may be pre- 
sumed that no reader of taste, whatever his 
opinions may be, would forgive it being omitted. 
Our poet's prudence suppressed the song of 
" Liberty," perhaps fortunately for his reputa- 
tion. It may be questioned whetiier, even in 
llie resources of his genius, a strain of poetry 
could have been found worthy of the grandeur 
and solenmity of this preparation. 

Note 138, p. 62 " A flight of bold eagles from 

Adrla's strand.' The Romans. 

Note 139, p. 62.— "The scourge of the seas, and 
the dread of the shore." The Saxons. 

Note 140, p. 68.—" To wanton In carnage, and 
•waliow In gore." The Danes. 

Note 141, page 62.— "As Largs well can witness 
ond Loncartlc telL" Two famous battles, in 
which the Danes or Norwegians were de- 
feated. 

Note 142, p. 52.— "And robb'd him at once of 
his hopes and his life." The Highlanders of the 
Isles or Picts. 

Note 148. p. 62 "Then ergo she'll match them 

and match them always." This singular figure 
of poetry, taken from the mathematics, refers to 
the famous proposition of Pythagoras, the 47th 
of the first book of Euclid. In a right-angled 
triangle, the square of the hypothenuse is always 
equal to the squares of the two other sides. 

Note 144, p. 63.— "And whigs to hell, did flee, 
man. This was written about the time our bard 
made his tour to the Highlands, 1787. 

Note 145, p. 63.—" Coila's fair Rachers care to- 
day." This young ladv was drawing a picture of 
Coila from the Vision. 

Note 146, p: 63,—" Extempore, on the late Mr. 
William Smellle." Mr. Smellle, and our poet, 
were both members of a club in Edinburgh, un- 
der the name of Crochallan Fencibles. 

Note 147, p. 64.— "Tliat strain pours round th' 
untimely tomb where Riddel lies !" Robert Rid- 
del, Esq., of Friar's Carse, a very worthy charac- 
ter, and one to whom our bard thought himself 
under many obligations. 

Note 148, p. 64.—" My hand-afore's." The fore- 
horse on the left-hand, in the plough. 

Note 149, p. 64— "My hand-ahln's." The 
hindmost on the left hand, In the ploirgbt 



Note 150, p. 64.— " Wha aft has borne me safe 
frae Klllie." KilmariK)ck. 

NotelSl, p. 64.— "Myfnr-a-hin's." The hind- 
most on the right-hand, in the plough. 

Note 152, p. 64.—" Nae gentle dames, tho' e'er 
sae fair." Gentle Is used here In opposition to 
simple, in the Scottish and old English ;}cn9C 
of the word. Nae gentle dames — no high- 
blooded. 

Note 153, p. 65.— "To sing my Highland Lassie, 
O!" This is an early production, and seems to 
have been written on Highland Mary. 

Note 154, p. 65.— "To Mr. Tyme." Jerusalem 
Tavern, Dumfries. 

Note 155, p. 65.—" The Nlth shall run to Cor- 
slncon." A high hill at the source of the Nith. 

Note 156, p. 65.—" And Criffel sink in Solway." 
A well-known mountain at the mouth of the 
same river. 

Note 157, p. 68.— "Meg was deaf as Ailsa 
Craig." A well-known rock iu the frith of 
Clyde. 

Note 158. p. 70.—" How blest the humble cot- 
tars fate.'* " The wildwood Indian's fate," iu 
the original MS. 

Note 159, p. 70.— "My ain dear dainty Davie." 
Dainty Davie is tho title of an old Scotch song, 
from which Burns has taken nothing but tliu 
title and the measure. 

Note 16ft p. 71.—" Sounding Cluden's woods 
amang." Tho river Cluden, a tributary stream 
to the Nlth. 

Note 161, p. 72.—" Yonder Cluden's silent 
towers." Llncluden Abbey. 

Note 162, p. 74.— "Around my grave they'll 
wither." Craigie-burn \yood Is situated on the 
banks of the river Moffat, and about three miles 
distant from the village of that name, celebrated 
for its medicinal waters. The woods of Craigie- 
burn and of Dumcrief were at one time favou- 
rite haunts of our poet. It was there he met the 
" Lassie wi' the lint-white locks," Mrs. Whelp- 
dale, and that ho conceived several of his beau- 
tiful lyrics. 

Note 62, p. 77.— "Fairest maid" Aic. These 
verses, and tho letter enclosing them, arc 
written In a character that marks the very feeble 
state of their author. Mr. Syme is of opinion 
that he could not have been in any danger of a 
gaol at Dumfries, where certainty no had many 
firm friends, nor under any necessity of implor- 
ing aid from Edinburgh. But about this time 
his mind began to be at times unsettled, and tho 
horrors of a gaol perpetually haunted his imagi- 
nation. He died on the 22nd of July, 1796. 

Note 164, p. fl4.-"Tl»ere was Maggy by the 
bands of Nith." Dumfries. 

Notel65, p. 65.— "And Margery of the Mouy 
Lochs." Lochmaben. 

Note 166, p. 66.— "And bllnkin' Bess o'An- 
nandale." Annan. 

Note 167, p. 67.—" In Galloway, sae wide." 
Kirkcudbright 

Note 168. p. 68. — " And Black Joan, frae 
Crichton Peel." Sanquhar. 

Note 169, p. 69 —♦ Tlic first he was a belted 
knight," Sir J. Johnstone. 

Note 170, p. 70. — "Tl»en next came in a 
sodger youth." Major Miller. 

Note 171, p. 72.— "For the old guid man o' 
Loil'on court" (ieorge III. 

Note 172, p. 72.— "To greet his eldest son." 
The Prince of Wales. 

Note 173, p. 73.— John Bushby, Esq. of Hu- 
wald-down. 

Note 174, p. 74.— "Knisseaux,'* a play npou 
his own name. 

Note 175, p, 75.—" On the publication of liis 
essays." These essays were published hi ex- 
position of the doctrines of Dr Mc GilL, so 
violently persecuted by the heroes of ortho- 
doxy. 

JJote 176, p. 81,— "'Tls you an4 Taylor ure 
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Iiis fainilv. Qii 1 had takon an active part In the 
Aclecilou of the farm of EUisiand for tno poet. 

Note 199, p 8».— "Pep Nicholson." A raare, 
tlio property of Mr. Wiiliani Nicol, ami sent bv 
that gentlcoiau to Barns, in whose keeping it 
became ill, ami died at his farm of £ilii>)and. 

Note 20(1. p. 89.—'* But 6/i<5 still bordering upon 
woe.'" The parallel between these lines and 
those of Johnson, as follow, cannot escai)e the 
leader:— 

*'In bed we langli, In bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die ; 
The near approach a bed may show, 
Of human bliss and human woe." 

Note 201, p. 80.—" Second Epistle to Mr. Gra- 
luim, of Fintry." This Is a description of the con- 
test between Sir J. Johnstone and Captain 
Miller for the Dnmfries Barghs. " Drumlanrig," 
is the infanions fourth Dako of Queensberry. 
" Westerha" is Sir James Johnstone, the Tory 
candidate. M'Mnrdo, was the Duke of Quccns- 
l)erry's chaml>crlain at Drumlanrig— a friend of 
the |>oet. " Craigdarroch," is Fergusson, of 
Craigdarroch ; "* (ilenriddcl," is Captain Kiddel. 
of Gleuriddel. anotlicr friend of the poet: 
" Staig," was the Provost of Dumfries ; " Welsh,'* 
tlie sheriff of the county; 

Note 2U2, p. 88.— "O for a throat like huge 
Mons-meg." A piece of ordnance, of extraordi- 
nary structure and magnitude, founded In the 
leign oi James IV of Scotland, about the end of 
the fifteenth century, and which is still exhl- 
))ited, though in an inflnn state, in Edinburgh 
Castle. The diameter of the mouth is twenty 
inches. 

Note 208, p. 88. — "Against the Buchan 
BuHers." The "Bullers of Buchan" is an ap- 
pellation given to a tremendous rocky recess on 
the Aberdeenshire coast, near Peterhead— 
liiivingan opening to the sea while the top is 
open. The sea, constantly raging in it, gives it 
the appearance of a pot, or boiler, and hence the 
iinme. 

Note 204^. 80.— "Tlie mnffled murtherer of 
Charles." The executioner of Charles I of Eng- 
land, who was, as the custom, was masked. 

Note 205, n, 90.— "Bold Scrlmgeour." John, 
Earl of Dundee. 

Note 206, p. 90.—" GalUnt (Jrahame." The il- 
lustrious Graham, Earl, and afterwards Mar- 
quis, of Montrose. 

Note 207, p. 90.—" Address of Beelzebub to the 
President of the Ilighiund Socictv." Ihis poem 
came through the hands of Rankino of Adamhill 
to those ef a gentleman of Ayr, who gave it to 
the world in the "Edinburgh Magazine" for 
February, 1818. withthefoUowlngorlghialsuper- 
scriptlon :— '' TO the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Breadalbane, President of the Right Honour- 
able and Honourable the Highland Socletv, 
which met on the 23rd of May last, at the Shak - 
8i)ere, Covent Garden, to concert ways and 
means to frustrate the designs of five hundred 
Highlanders, who, as the society were informed 
by Mr. M'Kenzic, of Appiecross, were so au- 
dacious as to attempt an escape from their 
lawful lords and masters, whose property they 
wore, by emlKrallng from the lands of Mr. 
M' Donald, of Glengarry, to the wilds of Canada, 
in search of that fantastic thing— Liberty " 

Note 208, p. 91.— "On General Dumouiler.— A 
Parody on Robin Adair." When (teneral I)u- 
mouricr, after unparalleled victories, loft the 
army of the French Republic, In 17flO, and took 
refuge from the infuriated Convention witli the 
enemies he had lately t)eaten, some one express- 
ing joy in tl)e event where Burns was present, 
he chanted almost extempore the sarcastic 
htiinzas of the text. 

Note 2()9, p. 91. — " Eplstlo from iEsopns to 
Maria. By jlisopus, is meant an actor of the 
name of Williamson. 



Note 210, p. 91 — " I see her face the first o( 
Ireland's sons," Gillespie. 

Note 211, p. 91.— "The crafty coloncL" Colonel 
Mc'Dowal, of Logan. 

Note 218, p. 92.—" On the death of a favourite 
child." Alluding to an only daughter, who died 
in the autumn of 1795, and so far removed from 
his residence, as to render it Impossible for him 
to visit her at the last. She died, moreover, 
very suddenly. 

Note 213, p. 93.— "The Dean of the Faculty.— A 
new ballad." The Honourable Henry Erskhio 
was elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates in 
1786, and unanimously re-elected every year 
till 1796, when it was resolved by some members 
of the Tory party at the Scottish bar to oppose 
his re-election, in consideration of his having 
aided in getting up a petition against Ihe passhig 
of the well-known .sedition bills. Mr. Erskine's 
appearance at the Circus (now the Adelphi 
Therttrc) on that occasion was designated l)y 
those gentlemen (among whom were Charles 
Hope and David Boyle, respectively Lord 
President and Lord-Justice Clarke) as "agi- 
tating the giddy and ignorant multitude, and 
cherishing sncli humours and disnositioris as 
directly tend to overturn the laws. * They 
brouglit forward Mr. Robert Dundas, of Amis- 
ton, Lord Advocate, in opposition to Mr. Ers- 
klne; and at the election, January 12th. ITDC, 
the former gained the day by 123 against 38 
votes. Tlie' following verses by Burns describe 
the keenness of the contest. The mortification 
of the displaced dean was so extreme, that he 
that evening, with a coal-axe, hewed off from 
his door, in Prince's Street, a brass-plato on 
which bis designation as Dean of Faculty was 
inscribed. It is not Impossible, that, in character- 
izing Mr. Dundas so opprobrlously, and we may 
add, unjustlv, Burns might recollect the slight 
with which }ils elegiac verses on tlie father of 
that gentleman had been treated eight years 
before. 

Note 214, p. 93.— "Verses on the destruction of 
the woods near Drumlanrig." The Duke of 
Queensberry stripped ids domains of Drumlan- 
rig, in Dumfrles-shlre, and Neldpath In Peebles- 
shire, of all the wood fit for being cut, in order 
to enrich the Countess of YaiTOoutli, whom he 
supposed to be his daughter. 

Note 215, p 93—" On tlio Duke of Queensberry." 
Burns was one da v being rallied by a friend for 
wasting his satirical shafts on a person uu- 
wortliv of his notice, and was reminded tlwt 
there wore such persons (distingnlslied by rank 
and circumstance) as the Duke of Qncensl>erry, 
on whom his biting rhapsodies might more ad- 
vantageously be expended. He immediately 
improvised these lines. 

Note 216, p. 93.— "Verses to John M'Mnrdo, 
with a present of books." Mr. M'Murdo resided 
at Drumlanrig, as chamberlain to the unkc of 
Queensberry. He and his wife and daughters 
are alluded to in the election piece, entitled 
" Second Epistle to Mr. (Jraliam, of Flutry." Tliey 
were kind and hospitable friends of Bnti^s, wfw 
celebrated several of the young ladles hi his 
songs. 

Note 217, p. 23.— " Impromptu on Willie Stew- 
art." " Sir Walter Scott possessed a tumbler, 
on which these lines were jvritten by Bums, on 
the arrival of a friend, Mr. W. Stc^-art, factor to 
a gentleman of NIthsdale. Jlie laiidlady being 
very wroth at what shfe considered the dis- 
figurement of her glass, a gentleman present 
a|)peased her by paying down a shilling, and 
carried off the relic."— Lockhaut. 

Note 218, p. 94 - " Montgomery's Peggy." The 
old ballad, "Mcaiilhm's Peggy,"^ was the model 
of this song. The heroine of the piece was a 
young lady, educated in a manner somewiuit 
superior to the peasantry in gonerai, and on 
whom Burns practised to display his tact l» 



CannlnB^iuD. uua wu ina u 
antHoinui^ Pegty." But m 



eiirajjcd. "Iicost me. aw*"*! " 
aciKi toaetridoltliaiLffalr/' 

KoU mo. M.-"Boiin]r Paixr Al 
corilluK lo Mr. Cunnlniibiuii. Uili wi 
person ta "UantHamuy^ PegD." 



viLS nut en|[dKd, and who BctiiHtly mourned Ihe 
Inconstanej ol burn3 

Nnli)SS»,p.M.--Vonni[Peggv.'* ThlJwasthe 
dune Fveu Allison mcotloncit lu ihu ton^goIflE 

N0I021I, B. 91— "YoilwlMnRmymonntalni." 
-Thlnnnolilw 0»w»ld; »uillliB wordarelalo 
tosonw part otDiyprlvaulilitorjjWblcliltliiof 

Nole^BI, p. BB.— "MoeplHirHHi'i 'StmveU.'' 
JUDHB llacpdanDii vu 11 notsd Hlghlud tno- 
tiootcr, of uiHwmnioD perMHiBl MtBDitb. nod (B 
eiueUoutMrtunneroattiaTlallD. After hoUllug 
tiic CDunlOB ol Aberdeen, Banll, and Uaraj In 
fiiiir lor Bome jcon, taa wu HliGd to Una, al 
Brnco, nncBUor ol Uw Earl ol Rio, and tried 
before tlio iherM ol BantTiliIra (Slovember r, 
imO). aUnw wlUi UTtoin (jiwlsi vbo liad bMn 
taken In lib eouipcnr. Iii tha Piiton, wliDo Uo 
la; niidor wutence of dtaib, lu eompond n 



Oallowt-huf at IlsnS (tioT, ie).>lie plajtd tUe 



prawesB an luHUxa br hi* award, irlilcb to 
MO preHrradln bnD ifonu, at BanI, md l> 
an Implsonnt of gnat leagtb and TeiRht— w 
well u br bit bonta, whiek wora foandB faw 
Tenn an, ana mre illewad br all itIid aaw 
Ihem lolia mneb itrunser ttaan Am Immws ot or- 
dlnirj' men Tbe veriai ot BnnH— JmllreHlled 
by MrrLocuartt'^agrand Irrlc,^'— vera doalg. 

SoteSM, 11 M— "Wlien Januar' WliMl." In 
Notesi), p. lia-"bonnleAnn,"' "loimiiirMoil 
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Bide. On being again siHl 
scL ha promised complluK 
wban no wot, ilrtdlng up 
oontemplatlng tba ikT, 1 
clear and atarrj. -At bat 

llxed on s baautUnl planet '■'that ah 

another moon," and i>re*alled on bbn .. 

In. Ho Immedlatal;. on enietlng the boMo, 
called [or bla deik, and wiota eiutl; aa Tbo; 
now Btand, with all theeaia ol one eopilng Iroin 

Sale Jln, p. n.— "Kenmucs'a ou und awn'." 
Tlili wnela luppoaed to be ooa ol Ihoaa whh-li 
BnrnaonJj unproved Irom old Tenlons. William 
Gordon, eixlli Vlaeonnt Kenmnra, ralNd a boily 

-• ■' — '- ijia. andbad ilw 

xnt loreai In iho 

, PieBt^HL he VAA 



B, at bamfrlei, when the poot 

If, whether abaolntely fu^nal, 
«n swue anchinl hallod, waa 
Uurni Jo J^iHon> Mmlca! 

nrbalh'^ 
rHcollL.. 

,_,.,., , anfflolent 

nwindg for Identifying Ita abiolnta nlclnalUy, 
in* rhithni only being adopted. _ 

Hotafflt, p. n—lba feu Lluiiniittre." The 
oceaoionoltlilabiiUBdwaa at foIlowa:~"Wheu 
Mr. Cnnntngliania, ot EntaMn, oama to hlB ■■' 
tale, two maiuton'^MMiMa on II, EntarUn and 
Annbnnk, were both iDarnmoDi aUta. Wtah- 
Ipg ID inlrodoce falneaell wUb aomo (dol to the 
eonnt*. be get temjioranr ereclloni Hiade ou 
the Sanki St Arr, taualnilj decorated with 
■hmha and dowen, tor a inpper and baB, to 
wblch moit ot fbo KapeotaMe tamlHt* mVh* 
iDDntiT ware Inirlled. It wot a noreltr. anil 



well-knowD Uograpjwr at Dr. jDlin»u. 

pOlitlcil viowa DllhlB laatlva vaemblage. 
:b are alluded to In the ballad, ll tbeT ever 
ted, were, howorer laid aaUe, na Ur. Cnn- 
bame did not caiivaai the eonnty." 

: hii naiiia.'' Ibara ia an Old awienUt^"" 
, out ol the alouh ol adder*, are larmcd 
ly annntir jxEblet. wbicb km- ' 

* beeome «0 pnnular. when nO 
njl^n' Jewel* 
Int attniqtt ol 



eu |ivi0iied, for 
Nell." Ihlswaa 






uly^iot o( lift, wl 



gaiad iwrkd ol ths poot'i csrly for- 
on ■inwillHir wllb tninllf dlttreiHa 
. ."K.S ■ wild rli«p«i>il}'." bt m™ 
B iciiBlns loellusaoi ms hoart, 
r iiluHin lu BonnluBrtorer.'' 



lu BomiluBltorer." 



Tale at a conlp— n wayfuliul wmiuin, who 
cbnnctil to u pment it llKipoat'* Urtn, naviOf 
nciunlly unnonncnl Mne nch profilMdoii re- 
fipHilne thcliifnnt ptueil In her armi. Bouk 

oWalned of n MulUxl ynunit temals, who rude 

NotB IM, p. iOI.-'"ni« Muii ol Old KlHIo." 
Ai'Ar, ■rnmLllHrippfiibiUonainoitlE lUe cnuntrj 
peoi^ lor KitmamoeL J\At t<Hig ivni from' 
powilln MlniloBtnaniMHnEolllieKtlniiimHk 
ittMM LHIae, nhKh took placa in IIM and at 
n-hlth Wllllani Parkor, nna ol tbe pnet'iioldatt 
frlenili, milded, onilwUcji Bnnu hlnwoU ■!- 

inni. » It li MtoT«U. at Ihb vcrr meMlnit. 

nS* »b. ia7.-''T)w LaMlw br tha^uiks 
0' Nltb." iCia balUd la, a* wen ai atow of ttion 
Which karo preoded It dediiatad totlw inr- 

in which Bnrni (onk «■ aellva a part aa lio veil 
coaMonflMTOnnMai-lowll, iu theeieotlon 
otntt In Iha -^ nve (MTlincB," an wfll on In 
ilie"Beeafid BpMletoMr.UTBBainDf FInin," 
tbe poet appeared tDRieiTB a iHMitral poaitJoji, 
and. hi t>c[. il viu ohrlani. iMlnic hii depend 
denCT npon a goveraaiFnl •IMUlon, that be 
ihonld nbMrvo mmum moimra In hii potukal 
writlnga. Barm'a aaaln hod nurmvtr M- 
qnired lor talin Irtendi ainongat men at all par- 
tlet, nun; of who^^ lu thinieat ol a poHflcBl 

catled-tor Artance on kii part. Hie Kcrat 
JamWlliih iwrninn o( Itr~- "— — "- '^- 
TAtledhlmtoilM niatol m B, 

*«lrnl t^.'^iller the roonj l! 

"Tho Leddien ol (he Ilaiiki m 

not retain inch rerjf dectd ■< 
prettj clearly aDowi hiaTo 



writm«iii 

nrliiciple oi 



merely a traiiitiDnarT 
..jk raeaotpmeM, anda 
iiarplaK dnutitr (as he 
II fnr.&ahUraeijioHtlnil 
lilr ha (athered train hid 



intfoU lo the HiKjt 

■^ perkod-thatfa.! 
ittaooUtoeakol 

■"HoIoISl p. m.~'^lXciiv!^afnmCHmta:' 
CaptalnUroee klmleil waaae flnt and mast 
ciin»n to relbh the point ol tbli eptgnm. It 
waaan Impitniptii ol ana of lbs drmklnEpartlea, 
orni|{bUjcuDni«l>,altkaat "nkl Mltoin.'' 

Kuto%,p.uft-->'WTUIenawlerUM Ptetnus 
ol llH) ceiebiataillliB Barns." The Slu Unnia 
Kim was tM »lilect of iheie Unos, vna a yimua 
Kni^bwonuui. ■elHed in Edlabnr^ — as ro- 
markaUu lor tlw hixli/ o( hor ilenwanonr. aa 
lor ibo «xqnMI« beauty of her »non. Kba 
flmredlntht leu rJiild sodcix oiaanio ol our 
wi[e,aiid tKriurtrafi wnacHinaTed and poll- 
iinliedhrlitr. JotanKav. ItwaanniaieoltlKiie 
cnanvlnn Ihal HDni> wroio the iinea vbUh It 
•nnoslNL 



"OnlnclilU(rata(»wn 

ipanr waa i----^ — - -*-"■ '- *-■- "- 
le ol Atn\ 



Dnke ol Arnio, flniUnc blHisell ond Ms cooi- 
panion enilrei; ueileeted b; ib« InnkMper, 
wboie whirie aUenllon soemed to ba oocupled 
approbaUon ol ihelnciTlilty witb wblcb bawaa 

flL pLlOft— ^The solemn Le^iaa and 
int." Hnoken. in roolv to a nnFlomau. 



actenca^aki, and sailed lite iMemn Leigne and 
Coralanl rOknloas and lanatleaL 

SoMIMP-H*— "Ibe Trae Loral Kattv«>.- 
Theaa wan k socMy ol friends of the ■oTam- 
meot who asaaiDFd an axdnslre loraUr da^ic 
tho lemnra of the ricnch Bevdtukm. Obe 
abora lines wore written In eonaaqnanoe at tbe 
receipt, at a convlvMI meeting, of tho Mhnrlnf 
semelest qnattaln ftvm oie ol tbe Li^^ Su- 

"Ta tons otstdlllon, Eire esrlomy nmg. 

Let Syme. lto^ll^ Hud Uaxveii, pervade et«iT 

Send Irillte't he nuaigtr to heU with n snuck." 
Sole S4S. p. in».— " The Creed ol Porerty." 

"TiM Creed ol 

_-,.n T^ior." 

hS^amfS'atWauIociihcB&'on bcliulnrteUM 
10 bin, one whiler's day. between Dntnlries- 
Bbba and ATtsMre. lor A mnail cast elhia olkee. 
Note MJ, p. Wk— "Written on a window." 
mis was at {be - Klnn-a Ama." Dumlnea. and 

tjniiioirchtQiicfiollliooBloeraof his JUJestrt 



tlonitle ckanctn-. UbiHk lilg Twit lUnoit. hi> 
i.nrisnn. Ur. BrowN, bnnijjtit ta a luna thcei, 
mnuliiliu tb« MTtlutian ut a noiuculo at 
wl'rl teaRt iTlilcE be lud Imt mn vlslHu(. 
At Mr. Bnnni wu handliw llu iheot to Kbn 
Uimra, Buw nind U, and wrou Dpou II Iliesc 
veneiwllh nil cbulk: ttttt vlilcll be huiiled 
II tuMlMLann. ••rl>1f!>'u' Uwunuw DC to 
bcprcHiilMltoBladr. IHuLewanarierwanls 
tuarricd Ur. JaUM) Thmnaaii, DtDmorrleii. 

KoteMfcli.WB.— "TntbBBiiiiie." Wblla UIh 
Lewnre irn* vnMu; apon lilm In hie Bkk 
cliamber. (he p«t lookup 4 crystal Koblet OHi- 

It these venca. Ill the iWnutei of altaM.pra- 

NoleiUO. p. IW.— "E]jllnnli oil the Mme.- At 

NoteUl.D. ll«.—"Onii Youiig Luil]*." Char- 



bo Inventor}- ' liu itylei lili 
"SoDij, unirklnjt. dcu-buu^lit Itcst. ' 
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GLOSSARY. 



The ch and ph have alwajb the guttural sound. The sound of the English diphthong oo ts coai> 
monly spelled ou. Th« French u, a sound which often occurs In the Scottish language, is4narke<! 
oo, or uu The a in genuine Scottish words, except when forming a dipthong, or followed bj an e 
mute after a single consonant, sounds generally like the broad English a in ieaU. The Scottisir 
diphthong <e, very often, sound like the French e masculine. The Scottish diphthong q/, sound.. 
like the Latin ei. 



A. 
A', all 

Aback, away, aloof 
Abeigli, at a shy distance 
Aboon, above, up 
Abread, abroad, in sight 
Abreed, in breath 
Addle, putrid water, &c. 
Ae, one [tated 

Aff, off; aff loof, unpremedi- 
Afore, before 
Aft, oft 
Aften, often 

Agi<i>', off the right line, wrong 
Alblms, perhaps 
A in, own 
Airle-penny, Airles, earnest 

money 
A rn, iron 
Aith, an oath 
Alver, an old horse 
A zle, a hot cinder 
Alake, alas 
A ane, alone 
Akwart, awkward 
Ainaist, almost 
Araang, among 
An', and, if 
Ance, once 
Ane, one, and 
Auent, over, against 
Anither, another 
Asc, ashes 

Asklent, asquint ; aslant 
Asteer, abroad ; stirriug 
Athart, thwart 
Aught, possession ; as, In a' ray 

aught, in all my possession 
Auld lang syne, olden time 
Auld, old 
Auldfarran, or, auld farrant, 

sagacious, cunning, prudent 
Ava, at all 
Awa', away 
Awfu', awful 

Awn, the beard of bai'lcy, &c. 
Awnle, bearded 
Ayont, beyond 

IJ. 
Ba', ball 

Backets, ash boards 
Backliu", coming ; returning 
Back, returning 
Bad, did bid 

Balde, eiulured : did stay 
BaK'gie, tlie belly 
Bainie, having larsc bones 
ctout 



Bairn, a child 

Bairntime, a family of children ; 

a brood 
Baith, both 
Ban, to swear 
Bane, bone 

Bang, to beat: to strive 
Bardie, diminntivc of bard 
Buredt, barefooted 
Barmie, of, or like barm 
Batch, a crew, a gang 
Batts, bots 
Bandrons, a cat 
Bauld, bold 
Bawk, bank 
Bawsn't, having a white stripe 

down the face 
Be, to let it be ; to give over 
Bear, barley 

Beastle, diminutive of beast 
Beet, to add fnel to Hre 
Beld, bald 
Belyve, by and by 
Ben, into the spence or parlour ; 

a spence 
Benlomond, a noted mor^ ain 

in Dumbartonshire 
Bethanklt. grace after meat 
Beuk, a book 
Bicker, a kind of wooci ilish ; a 

short race 
Bie, or Bield, slielter 
Blen, wealthy, plentiful 
Big, to build 

Biggin, buildhig ; a house 
Biggit, built 
Bin, a bull 

Billie, a brother: a young fellow 
Bing, a heap of grain, potatoes, 
Birk, birch [Jcc. 

Birken-shaw, Birchen -wood- 

shaw, a small wood 
Birkle, a clever fellow 
Birring, the noise of partridges, 

&c., when they spring 
Bit, crisis; nick of time 
Blzz, a bustle; to buzz 
Blastie, a shrivelled dwarf; a 

term of contempt 
Blastit, blasted 
Blate, bashful, sheepish 
Blather, bladder 
Bladd, a flat piece ; anything ; 

to slap 
Bhiw, to blow: to boast 
Bleerit, bleared ; sore with 

rheum 
lileert and bliii', bleared and 

Llind 



Bleezing, blazing 

Blellnm, an Idol, talking fellow 

Blether, talk idly ; nonsense 

BUnk, a little while : a smiling 
look ; to shine by flts 

Blinker, a term of contempt 

Blinkln, smirking 

Blue-gowu, one of those be^** 
gars who get annually, on the 
sovereign's birth- day, a blue 
cloak or gown, with a badge 

Bluid, blood 

Blnntlc, a sniveller, a stupid 
pei-son 

B:ype, a shred; a large piece 

Bock, to vomit, to gush inter- 
mittently 

Bodle, a small gold coin 

Bogles, spirtts; goblins 

Bonnie, or Bonny, handsome 

Bonnock, a kind of thick cake 
of bread ; a small jannock, or 
loaf made of oatmeal 

Boord, a board 

Boortree, the shrub elder; 
planted much of old in hedges 
of barn-yards, «&c. 

Boost, behaved: must needs 

Bore, a bole in the wall 

Botch, an angry tiunour 

Bousing, driiikfng 

Bow-kail, cabbage 

Bowt, bended ; crooked 

Brackens, fern 

Brae, a declivity; a precipice 

Braid, broad 

Braingd't. reeled forward 

Braik, a kind of liarrow 

Braindge, to rush rashly for- 
ward 

Brak, l)roke; made Insolvent 

Branks, a kind of wooden curb 
for horses 

Brash, a sudden Illness 

Brats, coarse clothes, rags, ,tc 

Brattle, a short race ; liiirr^': 
fury 

Braw. flue, handsome 

B rawly, or bra wile, y^ry well 

Braxie, a morbid sheep 

Breastle, diminutive of breast 

Brcastit, did spring up or for- 
ward 

Breckan. fern 

Breef, an Irresistible spell 

Breeks, breeches 

Brent, smooth 

IJrewin', brewing 

Brie, juicr, liquia 



Brig, a bridge 

Brnustanc, brimstone 

Brisket, the breast, the bosom 

Brither, ii brother 

Brock, badger 

Brogae, a hum, a trick 

Broose, broth ; a race at country 
weddings, who shall tlrstreaeh 
the bridegroom's house on 
returning from the church 

Browster - wives, ale - house- 
wives 

Brngh, a burgh 

Brnzlzie, a broil ; a combustion 

Brunt, did burn; burnt 

Brust, to burst ; burst 

Buchan-bullers, tlie boiling of 
the sea among the rocks of 
Buchan 

BackBkhi, hn inhabitant of Vir- 
ginia 

Bught, a pen 

Bughtln-time, the time of col- 
lecting the sheep in the pens 
to be milked 

Bulrdly, stout made ; broad 
made 

Bnmcloclc, a humming -beetle 
that flies in tlie summerevcn- 
ings 

Bumming, humming as bees 

Bummlc, to blunder 

Bunker, a window-seat 

Bnrdles, diminative of birds 

Bnre, did bear 

Bum, water ; a rivulet 

Bnrnewin, i.e., burn tlie wind ; 
a blacksmith 

Bnrnie, diminutive of l>nrn 

Bnskie, bushey 

Busklt, dressed 

Busks, dresses 

Bussle. a bustle ; to bustle 

Buss, shelter 

But, bot, with ; without 

But an' ben, the country kit- 
chen and parlour 

By himsel. lunatic, distracted 

Byke, a bee-hive 

Byre, a cow-stable ; a sheep- 
pen 

C. 

Ca', to call ; to name ; to drive 

Ca't, or Ca'd, called, driven ; 
calved 

Cadger, a carrier 

Cadie, or Caddie, a person ; a 
young fellow 

Caff, chaff 

Caird, a tinker 

Cairni a loose heap of stones 

Calf-ward, a small enclosure for 
calves 

Callan, a boy 

Caller, fresh; sound; refresh- 
ing « 

Canie, or Cannle, gentle : mild ; 
dexterous 

Cannilie, dexterously 

Cantie, or Canty, cheerful; 
merry 

Cantrip, a charm ; a spell 

Cape-stane, cope-stone ; key- 
stone 

Careerin, clicerfnlly 

Carl, an old man 

Carlin, a stout old woman 

Cartes, cards 

Candron, a cauldron 

Cauk and keel, chalk and red 
wlay 



GLOSSARY. 

Cauld, cold 

Caup, a wooden drinking- vessel 

Chesses, taxes 

Chanter, a part of a bagpipe 

Chap, a person ; a fclflow ; a 
blow 

Chaup, a stroke ; a blow 

Ciieekit, clieeked 

Cheep, a chirp ; to chirp 

Cliicl, or Cheel, a young fellow 

Cliinila, or Chlmlie, a flre-graie, 
a fire-place 

Chimla-lug, the fireside 

Chittering, shivering; trem- 
bling 

C'huckin, choking 

Cliow, to chew 

Chuflle, fat-faced 

Clachan, a small village about 
a church ; a hamlet 

Ciaise, or Claes, clothes 

Claith. cloth 

Claivers, nonsense ; not speak- 
ing sense 

Clap, clapper of a mill 

Clarkit, wrote 

Clash, an idle tale, the story of 
the day 

Clatter, to tell idle stories ; an 
idle story 

Claught, snatched at; laid hold 
of 

Claut, to clean ; to scrape 

Clavers, idle stories 

Claw, to scratcli 

Cleed, 1 3 clothe 

Clcede, clothes 



Cleekit, having canglit 
Ctinkin, jerking ; cluiking 
Clinkumbell, he who rings the 



church-bell 

Clips, siiears 

Clishmaclaver, idle conversa- 
tion 

Clock, to hatch ; a beetle 

Clockin, hatching 

Cloot, the hoof of a cow, sheep, 
&c 

Clootie, an old name for the 
devil 

Clour, a bump or swelling after 
a blow 

Cluds, clouds 

Coaxin, wheedling 

Coble, a flshing-boat 

Cockemony. a lock of hair tied 
upon a girrs head; a cap 

Coft, bought 

Cog, a wooden dish 

Coggie, diminutive of cog 

Coua, from Kyle, a district of 
Ayshire ; so called, saith tra- 
dition, from Coil, or Coilns, 
a Pictish monarch 

Collie, a general and sometimes 
a particular name for country 
curs 

Collieshangie, quarrelling { an 
uproar 

Commaun, command 

Cood, the cud 

Coof, a blockhead ; a ninny 

Cookit, appeared and disap- 
peared by fits 

Coost, did cast 

Coot, the ankle or foot 

Cootie, a wooden kitchen-dish : 
—also, those fowls whose legs 
are clad with feathers are said 
to be coot^o 

Corbies, a species of the crow 

Core, corps; party; clan 

Conrt> fed with oats 
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Cotter, the inhabitant of a cot- 
house, or cottager 

Couthic, kind; loving 

Cove, a cave 

Cowe. to terrify ; to keep mider ; 
to lop fright ; a branch of 
furze, brom, &c 

Cowp, to barter ; to tumble 
over ; a gang 

Cowpit, tumbled 

Cowrln, cowering 

Cowt, a colt 

Cozle, snug 

Crabbit, crabbed : fretful 

Crack, conversation ; to con- 
verse 

Crackin, conversing 

Craft, or Croft, a field near a 
house (in old husbandry) 

Cralks, cries or calls inces- 
santly ; a bird 

Crambo-cllnkor Crambo-jingle, 
rhyn^es; doggrel verses 

Crank, the noise of an un- 
gi eased wheel 

Crankotts, fretful ; captions 

Cranreuch, the hoar frost 

Crap, a crop; to crop 

Craw, a crow of a cock; a rook 

Creel, a basket ; to have one's 
wits in a creel, to be crazed ; 
to be fascinated 

Cree pie-stool, the same as cutty- 
stool 

Cresshie, greasy • 

Crood, or Croud, to coo as a 
dove 

Croon, a hollow and continued 
moan ; to make a noise like 
the continued roar of a bull ; 
to bum a tune 

Crouchle, crook-backed 

Crouse, cheerfully; courage- 
ously 

Crowdle, a composition of oat- 
meal and boiled water, some- 
time from the broth of beef, 
mutton, &c 

Crowdie-time, breakfast time 

Crowlin, crawling 

Crummock, a cow with crooked 
horns 

Crnmp, hard and brittle; spoken 
of bread 

Crnnt, a blow on the head with 
a cudgel 

Cuif, a blockhead, a ninny 

CuBunock, a short staff with a 
crooked head 

Curchie, a courtesy 

Curler, a player at a game on 
the ice, practised in Scotland, 
called curling 

Curlle, curled ; whose hair falls 
naturally In ringlets 

Curling, a well-known game on 
the ice 

Curmurring, murmnring 

Curpin, the crupper 

Cushat, the dove, or wood- 
pigeon 

Cutty, short; a spoon broken 
in the middle 

Cutty-stool, the stool o| re- 
pentance 

D. 

Daddie, a father 
DafHn, merriment; foolishness 
Daft, merry; giddy; foolish 
Daimen, rare; how and then; 

daimemioker, an car of cofu 

now and then 
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Painty, pleasant ; good - liu- 

niourcd 
Dalsc, daez ; to stuplfy 
Dales, plains; valleys 
Darklins, darkling 
Daud, to tUrash; to abaso 
Daor, to daro 
Daurt, dared 

Daurg, or l>aark, a day's la- 
bour 
Davoc, David 
Dawd, a large piece 
Dawtit, or Dawtet, fondled; 

caressed 
Dearies, diminutive of dears 
Dearthfu', dear 
Doave, to deafen 
Deil-ma-care, no matter; for 

all that 
Dcleerit, dellrions 
Descrive, to describe 
Dight, to wipe; to clean corn 

from chaff 
Ding, to worst ; to push 
Dink, neat: tidy; trim 
Dinna, do not 
Dirl, a slight tremulous stroke 

or pain 
Dlzcn. or Dizz'n, a dozen 
Doited, stnpifled ; het>ctated 
Dolt, stnpined ; crazed 
Donsie, unlucky 
Dool, sorrow; to sing dool; to 

lament ; to mourn 
Doos, doves 
Dorty, saucy ; nice 
Douce, or Douse, sober; wise; 

prudent 
Doucely, soberly ; prudently 
J)ought, was or were able 
Donp, backside 
Doup-skclper, one that strikes 

the tail 
Dour and din, sullen and sallow 
Donrc, stout; durable; sullen; 

stubborn 
Dow, nm or are able ; can 
Dowff, pithless, wanting force 
Dowie, worn with grief, fatigue, 

/ice. ; linlf asleep 
Downa, am ornronot able ; can- 
not 
Doylt, stupid 

Dozent, stnpifled; impotent 
Drap, a drop ; to drop 
Dralgle. to soil by trailing, to 

draggle among wet, &c 
Drapping, dropping 
Drannting, drawling ; of a slow 

-enunciation 
Drcep, to ooze ; to drop 
Dreigh, tedious ; long about it 
Dribble, drizzling; slaver 
Drift, a drove 
Droddnm, the breech 
Drone, part of a bagpipe 
Droop-rumpl't, that droops at 

the crupper 
Drouklt, wet 
Drontlng, drawling 
Drouth, thirst ; drought 
Drucken, drunken 
Drumly, muddy 
Druramock, meal and water 

mixed in a raw state 
Drunt, pet ; sour humour 
Dnb, a small pond 
Duds, rags ; clotbes 
Dnddie, ragged 

Dung, worsted; pmbed; driven 
Dunted, beaten; tWKed 
Dush, to push as a ram, &c 
Dusht, pushed by a ram, ox, &c. 
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E. 

E'e, the eye 

E'en, the eyes 

E'ening, evening 

Eerie, frighted; dreading spirits 

Etld, old age 

Elbuck, t he elbow 

Eldritch, ghastly ; frightful 

EUer, an elder, or church ofHcer 

En\ end 

Enbrugh, Edinburgh 

Eneugh. enough 

Especial, especially 

Ettle, to try ; to attempt 

Eydent, diligent 

F. 

Fa', fall; lot; to fall 

Fa's, does fall ; water-falls 

Fadaom't, fathomed 

Fae, a foe 

Faera, foam 

Falket, unknown 

Fairn, a fairing ; a present 

Fallow, fellow 

Fand, did find 

Farl, a cake of oaten bread, Ac 

Fash, trouble; care; to trouble; 
to care for 

Fasht, troubled 

Fasteren-e'en, Fasters Even 

Fauld, a fold ; to fold 

Faulding, folding 

Faut, fault 

Faute, want ; lack 

Fawsont, decent ; seemly 

Feal, a field : smooth 

Fearfu', frightful 

Feart, frighted 

Feat, neat ; spruce 

Fecht, to fight 

Fechtin, fighting 

Feck, many ; plenty 

Fecket, an under - waistcoat 
with sleeves 

Feckf u*, large ; brawny ; stout 

Feckless, puny ; weak 

Fcckly, weakly 

Feg, a fig 

Feido. fend, enmity 

Felrrle, stout; vigorous; heal- 
thy 

Fell, keen ; biting ; the flesh 
immediately under the skin ; 
a field pretty level, on the 
side or top Ota hill 

Fen, successful struggle : fight 

Fend, to live comfortably 

Ferlie, or Ferley. to wonder ; a 
wonder; a term of contempt 

Fetch, to pull by fits 

Fetch't, pulled Intermittently 

Fidge, to fidget 

Flel. soft ; smooth 

Flent, fiend; a petty oath 

Fler, sound ; health^': a brother 

Fissle, to make a rustling noise ; 
to fidget ; a bustle 

Fit, a foot 

Flttle-lan', the nearer horse of 
the hindmost pair in the 
plough 

Fizz, to make a hissing noise 
like fermentation 

Flainen, fiannel 

Fleech, to supplicate in a flat- 
tering manner 

Fleech'd, supplicated 

Fleechin', supplicating 

Fleeafh, a fleece 

Fleg, tt kick : a random stroke 

Flethcr. to decoy by fair words 

Fletheriu, flattering 



Fley, to scare, to frighten 

Flichter, to flutter as young 
nestlings when their dam ap- 
proaches 

Flinders, sheds ; biKdion pieces ; 
splinters 

Fllngiug-tree, a piece of timber 
hung by way of partition be- 
tween two horses in a stable ; 
a flail 

Fllsk, to fret at the yoke 

Flisked, fretted 

Flitter, to vibrate like the wings 
of small birds 

Flittering, fluttering; vibrating 

Flunkie, a servant in livery 

Fodgel, squat and plump 

Foord, a ford 

Forbears, forefathers 

Forbye, besides 

Forfairn, distressed ; worn ont 

Forfonghten, fatigued 

Forgather, to meet; to encoon- 
ter with 

Forgie, to forgive 

Forjosket, Jaded with fatigue 

Fother, fodder 

Fon, full ; drunk 

Foughten, troubled; harassed 

Fouth, plenty ; enough 

Fow, a bushel, &c, also a pitch- 
fork 

Free, from; off 

Frammlt, strange : estranged 
from, at enmity with 

Freath, froth 

Frien', friend 

Fu', full 

Fud, the scut, or tail'of the hare, 
cony, Ac 

Faff, to blow intermittently 

Fuff't, did blow 

Fnnnie. full of merriment 

Fur, a furrow 

Furm, a form ; bench 

Fyke, trifling cares ; to piddle, 
to be in a fuss about trifles 

Fy le, to soil, to dirty 

Fyl't. soiled, dirtied 

G. 

Gab, the month ; to speak bold- 
ly, or pertly 

Gabcrlunzic, an old man 

Gadsman, a ploughboy, the boy 
that drives the horses in the 
plough 

Gae, to go ; gaed, went ; gaer., 
or gane, gone ; gaun, going 

Gaet. or Gate, way; manner; 
road 

Galrs, triangular pieces of cloth 
sewed on the l>ottom of a 
gown, Ac. 

Gang, to go ; to walk 

<;rar, to make ; to force to 

Gar t, forced to 

Garten, a garter. 

Gash, wise ; sagacious ; talka- 
tive ; to convert 

Gashin, conversing 

Gaucy, jolly ; large 

Ciaud, a plough 

Gear, riches ; goods of any kind 

Geek, to toss the head In wan- 
tonness or sconi 

Ged, a pike 

Gentles, great folks: gentry 

Genty, elegantly formed, neat 

Gcordle, a guinea 

Get, a child ; a yoang one 

Ghaist, a ghost 
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Inglue, genius : Ingennlty 
Ingle, lire, flrc-place 
lee, I shall or will 
Ither other : one another 

J. 

Jad, jade : also a familiar term 
among country folks for a 
giddy youjig girl 

Jank, to dally ; to trifle 

Jaukln, trifling; dallying 

Janp, a jerk of water; to jerk 
as agitated water 

Jaw, coarse raillery; to poor 
out: to shut; to jerk a^ 
water 

Jerkinct, a jerkin; or short 
gown 

Jinet,ajilt; a giddy girl 

Jimp, to jump; slender In the 
waist; handsome 

Jiraps, easy stays 

Jink, to dodge : to turn a cor- 
ner; a sudden turning; a 
comer 

Jlnker, that tnms qnlckly; a 
gay sprightly girl ; a wag 

Jlukin, dodging 

Jirk, a jerk 

Joeteleg, a kind of knife 

Jouk, to stoop; to bow the 
head 

Jow, to jow: a verb which In- 
cludes both the swinging 
motion and pealing sound of 
a large bell 

Jundic, to jnstlc 



Kae, a daw 

Kail, colewort ; a kind of broth 
Kail-runt, the stem of colewort 
Kain, fowls &c., paid as rent 

by a farmer 
Kebbnck, a cheese 
Keckle, to giggle; to titter 
Keek, a peep ; to peen 
Kelpies, a sort of mlschievons 

spirits, said to haunt fords 

and ferries at night, especially 

in storms 
Ken, to know ; kend or kenn'd, 

knew 
Kenniji, a small matter 
Kenspeckle, well known; easily 

known 
Ket, matted, hairy ; a fleece of 

wool 
KUt, to truss up the clothes 
Kimmcr, a young girl, a gossip 
Kin, kindred; kln\ kind, adj. 
King"s-hood, a certain part of 

the entrails of an ox, ttc. 
Klntra, country 
Kintra Cooscr; country stal- 
lion 
Kirn, the harvest supper; a 

churn 
Kirsen, to christen, or baptize 
Klst, a chest ; a shop counter 
Kitchen, anything that cats 

with bread ; to serve forsoup, 

gravy, «kc. 
Kith, kindred 
Kittle, a tickle ; ticklish ; lively, 

apt 
Kittlln, a young cat 
Klnttle, to cuddle 
Klnttlin, cuddling 
Knaggle, like knags, or points 

of rocks 
Knap, to strike smartly- n smart 

blow 
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Kuappin-hammer, a hammer 

for breaking stones 
Knowe, a small round hUlock 
Knurl, a dwarf 
Kye, cows 

Kyle, a district in Ayrshire 
Kyte, tlie bcllj 
Kythe, to discover; to show 

onc's-sclf 



Laddie, dimlimtlve of lad 

Laggen. the angle between tho 
side and bottom of a wooden 
dish 

Lalgli, low 

Lairing, wading, and sinking 
in snow, mud, Ac. 

Laith, loath 

Lalthfu*, bashful ; sheepish 

Lallans, the Scottish dialect of 
the English language 

Lambie, diminative of Iamb 

Lampit, a kind of shell-fish, a 
limplt 

Lan*, land ; estate 

Lane, lone ; my iane, thy lane, 
&o. : myself alone, &c. 

Lanely, lonely 

Lang, long; to think lang, to 
long, to weary 

Lop, dirt leap 

Lave, the rest, the remainder, 
the others 

Laverock, the lark 

Lawin, shot : reckoning bill 

Lawlan. lowland * 

Lea'e, to leave 

Leal, loyal, trae, faithful 

Lea-rig, grassy ridge 

Lear (pronounced lare), learn- 
ing 

Lee-iang, live-long 

Lcesome, pleasant 

Leeze-me, a phrase of congra- 
tulatory endearment: I am 
happy in thee, or proud of 
thee 

Leister, a threc-pron'd dart for 
striking fish 

Leugh, did laugh 

Leuk, a iook ; to look 

Libbet, gelded 

Lift, the sky 

Lightly, sneering^y ; to sneer at 

Lilt, a ballad ; a tune ; to sing 

Limmer, a kept mistress; a 
strumpet 

Limp't, limped ; hobbled 

Link, to trip along 

Linkln, tripping 

Linn, a waterfall ; a precipice 

Lint, flax ; Lint i' tho bell; flax 
In flower 

Lintwhite, a linnet 

Loan, or Loaning, the place of 
milking 

Loot, the palm of the hand 

Loot, did let 

Looves, plural of Loof. 

Lioun, a fellow; a ragamnffln; 
a woman of easy virtue 

Loupf jump; leap 

Lowe, a flame 

T^owin, flaming 

Lowrle, abbreviation of Law- 
rence 

Lowse, to loose 

Lows'd, loosed 

Lug, tlie car; a handle 

Lugget, having a handle 

Ltiggle, a small wooden dish 
with a handle 



LutUrthc chimney 

Lunch, a large piece of cheese, 

flesh, iic. 
Lunt, a column of smoke ; to 

smoke 
Luutin, smoking 
Lyurt, of a mixed colour, gi-ay 

M. 

Mae, more 

Mair, icore 

Maist, most ; almost 

Maistly, mostly 

Mak, to make 

Makin, making 

Mailen, a farm 

Mallic, Molly 

Mang, among 

Manse, the parsonage-botlsc ; 
where the minister lives 

Manteele, a mantle 

Mark, marks (This and several 
other nouns, which in Eng- 
lish require ands, to form tho 
plural, are in Scotch, like tho 
words sheep, deer, the same in 
both numbers) 

Marled, variegated, spotted 

Mar's year, the year 1715 

Mashlum, meslin, mixed corn 

Mask, to mash, as malt, Jkc 

Maskin-pat, a tea-pot 

Maud, maad, a putid worn by 
shepherds, ifcc. 

Maukin, a hare 

Maun, must 

Mavis, the thrash 

Maw, to mow 

Mawin, mowing 

Meere, a mare 

Meikle, Melckle, much 

MelancholloHS, mournful 

Melder, corn or grain of any 
kind, sent to the mill to be 
gronnd. 

Mell, to meddle. Also a mallet 
for pounding barley in a stone 
trough 

Mel vie, to soil with meal 

Men', to mend 

Mense. good manners, decorum 

Menseless, ill-bred; rude; im- 
pudent 

Alessln, a small dog 

Midden, a dunghill 

Mldden-hole, a gutter at tho 
bottom of a dunghill 

Mlm, prim ; affectedly meek 

Min', mind; resemblance 

Mlnd't, mind it: resolved; in- 
tending 

Minnie, mother; dam 

Mirk, Mirkest, dark, darkest 

Misca\ to abuse ; to call names 

Misca'd, abused 

Mislear'd, misclilevous, unman- 
nerly 

Misteuk, mistook 

Mitlior, a mother 

Mixtie, Maxtie, confusedly 
mixed 

Moistify, to moisten 

Mony, or Monle, many 

Mools, dust; earth; the eartli 
of the grave. To rake 1' tiio 
mools, to lay in tho dust 

Moop, to ulbble as a sheep 

Moorlan', of or belonging tr 
Moors 

Morn, the next day, tb-morrow 

Mon, the month 

Moudlwort, a mole 

Mousie, diminutive of mouso 
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tlln; (o bu (righted into 
quietness 
Sets, sets off ; goes away 
Mliacklcd, distorted : sliapclcss 
iSliaird, a shred ; a shard 
Hliaugan, a sticic cleft at one 

end for pnttin the tail of a 
: dog. <fcc., into the by of nils- 
■ chief, or to frighten him 

away 
Shrver, a humorous wag; a 

barber 
Shaw, to show; a small wood in 

a hollow 
Sheen, bright ; shining 
Sheep-shank, to think one's- 

self nac sheep-shank; to be 

conceited 
Sherra-raoor, sherfff-moor; tlie 

famous battle fought in the 

rebellion, a.d. 1746 
Slicugh, a ditch ; a trench 
Sbiel, a shed 
Shiii, shrii 
Sliog, a shock; a push off at 

one side 
School, a shovel 
Shoon, shoes 

Shore, to offer ; to threaten 
Shor'd, offered 
Shonther, the shoulder 
Share, did shear ; shore 
Sic. such 

Sicker, sure ; steady 
Sidelins, sidelong; Klanling 
Siller, silver ; money 
Simmer, summer 
Sin, a son 
Sin', shicc 
Skaitli, see sea it h 
Skellum, worthless fellow 
Skeip. to strike; to slap; to 

walk a smart tripping step; 

a smart stroke 
Skelpie-limmer, a reproachful 

terra in female scoUiing 
Skelpin, stepping ; walking 
Skiegh,orskeigh; proud; nice; 

high-mettled 
Skinklln, a small portion 
SkirJ, to shriek ; to cry shrilly 
Skirl't, shrieked 
Sklen. slont ; to mn aslant ; to 

deviate from truth 
Sklcntee, ran, or hit, in an 

obliaue direction 
Skouth, freedom to converse 

without testraint ; range ; 

scope 
Skriugh, a scream ; to scream 
Skyrin, shining 
Skyte, force 
Siae, a sloe 

Sladc, did slide [fence 

Slap, a gate; a breach in a 
Slaver, saliva ; to emit saliva 
Slaw, slow 

Slee, sly; slecst ; sliest 
Sleekit, sleek ; sly 
Sllddcry, slip|)ery 
Slype, to fall over, as a wet fur- 
row from the plough 
Slypet, fell 
Sma', small 

Sineddum, dust, powder ; met- 
tle; sense 
Smiddy, a smithy 
Smoor, to smother 
Smoor'd, smothered 
hmoutle, smutty; obscene; 

ugly 
Smvtrifc, a numerous collection 

ol small individuals 
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Snapper, to stuoiblc 

Snash, abuse, ISiliingsgatc 

Snaw, snow; to snow 

Snaw-broo. melted snow 

Snawie, snowy 

Sneck, snick; the latch of a 
door 

Sued, to lop ; to cut off 

Sneeshin, snuff 

Snecshin-niill, a snuff-box 

Snell. bitter; biting 

Snick-drawing, trick-contriv- 
ing; crafty 

Rnirtle, to laugh restralnedly 

Snood, a ribbon for binding the 
hair 

Snool, one whose spirit is bro- 
ken with oppressive slavery; 
to submit tamely : to sneak 

Snoove, to go smoothly and con- 
stantly ; to sneak 

Snowk, to scent, or snuff, as a 
dog, 4&C. 

Snowkit. scented; snuffed 

Soiisie, Imviiig sweet, engaging 
looks; lucky; jolly 

Soom, to swim 

Sooth, truth ; a petty oath 

Sough, a heavy sl^h; a soimd 
dying In the ear 

Souple, flexible ; swift 

Souter, a shoemaker 

Sowens, a dish made of oat- 
meal; the seeds of oatmeal 
soured, &c. ; flummery 

Sowp, a spoonful ; a small quan- 
tity of anything liquid 

Sowth, to try over a tune with 
a low whistle 

Sowther, solder; to solder; to 
cement 

Spae, to prophesy; to divine 

Spaui, a limb 

Spairge, to dash; to soil, as with 
mire 

Spavlet, having the spavin 

Spean, spanc ; to wean 

Speat, or Spate, a sweeping 
torrent, after rain, or thaw 

Speei, to climb 

Spence, the country parlour 

Si)ier, to ask ; to inquire 

Spier t, inquired 

Splatter, a splutter; to splutter 

Spleughan, tobacco-pouch 

Splorc, a frolic; a noise ; riot 

Sprackle, sprachle ; to clamber 

S prattle, to scramble 

Spreckled, spotted ; speckled 

Spring, a quick air in music; a 
Scottish reel 

Sprit, a tough-rooted plant, 
something like rushes 

Sprittie, full of spirits 

Spuulc fir? ; mettle ; wit 

Spunkle, mettlesome ; fiery ; 
will-o'-wlsp, or ignis-faluu8 

Spurtle, a stick, used in makUig 
oatmeal pudding or porridge 

Squrtd, a crew ; a party 

Sqdatter, to flutter in water, as 
a wild duck 

Squattle, to sprawl 

Squcel, a scream; a screech; to 
scream 

Stacher, to stagger 

Stack, f "ick of corn, hay. <fcc. 
I .Staggle, the diminutive of stag 

Stalwart, strong ; stout 
' Stan, to stand ; stant, did 
I stand 

Stano, a stone 
^ Staug, to sting ; an acute pain 



Stank, did btiuk 

Stap, did stop 

Stark, stont 

Startle, to run as cattle stung 
by the gatl-fly 

Staumrel, a blockhead 

Staw, did steal : to surfeit 

Stech. to cram the belly 

Stechin, cramming 

Steek, to slmt ; a stitch 

Stear, to molest ; to stir 

Steeve, firm; compacted 

Stell, a still 

Sten. to rear as a horse 

Sten t, reared 

Stents, tribute 

Stey, steep ; steyest : steepest 

Stibble. stabble ; stibble-rig, the 
reaper in harvest who takes 
the lead 

Stick an' stow, totally; alto- 
gether 

Stile, a crutch : to halt, to limp 

Stimpart, the eighth part of a 
Winchester buslici 

Stirk, a cow or bullock a \'ear 
old 

Stock, a plant or root of cole- 
wort, cabbage, <Scc. 

StocKln, a stocking : throwing 
the stocking. When the 
bride and bridegroom are put 
into bed, and the caudle out, 
the former throws a stocking 
at random among the com- 
pany, and the person whom it 
strikes is the next that will be 
married. 

Stoiter, to stagger; to stam- 
mer 

Stooked, made up In shocks ns 
corn 

Stoor, sounding hollow ; strong, 
and hoarse 

Stot, an ox 

Stoup, or 8towp,a kind of jug 
or dish with a handle 

Stoure, dust, more particularly 
dust In motion 

Stowlins, by stealth 

Stown, stolen 

Stoyte, to stumble 

Strack, did strike 

Stras, straw ; to die a fair strae 
death ; to die in bed 

Straik, did strike 

Straikit, stroked 

Strapphi, tall and handsome 

Straught, straight 

Streek, stretched: tight 

Strlddle, to straddle 

Stream, to spout ; to piss 

Studdie, an anvil 

Stumpie, diminutive of stump 

Strunt, spirituous liquor of any 
kind ; to walk sturdily ; huff, 
sullenness 

Stuff, com or pulse of any kind 

Sturt, trouble ; to molest 

Sturtin, frighted 

Sucker, sugar 

Sud. should 

Sugli, the continued rushing 
noise of wind of water 

Southron, southern; an old 
name for the English nation 

Swaird. sward 

Swall d, swelled 

Swank, stately; jolly 

Swaukie, oir swanker, a tight, 
strappin young fellow or girl 

Swap, an exchange ; to barter 

Swurt^ to swoon ; a swoon 



Swat» t\'u\ *wt."t 

Swuteli, H sauipic 

Swnts, lUiiik ; good nic 

Swcjitoii, s\vcatiii}{ 

Sweer. liizy; averse; dciul- 

swcer, extremely averse 
Swoor, swore, did swear 
Swliijie, to beat ; to whip 
Swirl, a curve; an eddying 

blast, or pool ; a knot in wood 
Swirlie, kuaggie, fall of knots 
Switli, get away 
Swither, to hesitate in choice ; 

nn irresolute wavering in 

choice 
Kyne, since ; ago ; then 

Tackets, a kind of nails for dri- 
ving into the heels of shoes 

Tiic, iitoo; three tae'd, having 
tliree prongs 

Tiiirge, a target 

Tak, to take: takin, taking 

Tauitallau, the name of a oionn- 
tain 

Tangle, a sea-weed 

Tap, the top 

Tupetless, heedless; foolish 

Tarrow, to murmur at one's al- 
lowance 

Tarrow't, mnrmured 

Tarry-breeks, a sailor 

Taiild, or Tald, told 

Taupie, a foolish, thoughtless 
young person 

Tauted, or Tautie, matted to- 
gether; spoken of hair or 
wool 

Tawie, that allows Itself peace- 
ably to be handled; spoken 
of a horse, cow, dec 

Teat, a small quantity 

Teen, to provoke ; provocation 

Tedding, spreading after the 
mower 

Ten-hours' bite, a slight feed to 
the horses while In the yoke, 
in the forenoon 

Tent, a fleld-pnlplt ; heed ; cau- 
tion; to take heed; to tend 
or herd cattle 

Tentle, heedful ; cautious 

Tentless, heedless 

Tengh, tough 

Tliack, thatch ; thack an' rape, 
clothing necessaries 

Tiiae these 

Thalnus, small guts; fiddle- 
strings 

Thanklt, thanked 

Tlieekit, thatched 

Thegitber, together 

Themsel. themselves 

Thick, intimate ; familiar 

Thlevcless, cold ; dry : spited ; 
spoken of a person's de- 
meanour 

Thir, these 

Thirl, thrill 

Thirled, thrilled ; vibrated 

Thole, to suffer; to endure 

Thowe, a tbaw ; to llmw 

Thowless. slack ; lazy 

Throng, throng ; a crowd 

Thrapple. throirt^; windpipe 

Thravc, twenty-four sheaves or 
two shocks of corn ; a con- 
siderable number 

Thraw, to sprain ; to twist ; to 
contradict 

Thra^vin, twistinpr. Ac. 

Thrawn, sprained; twisted, 
contradicted 
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Threap, to raaintahi by dint of 
assertion 

Tlireshin, thrashing 

Threteen, thirteen 

Thristle, thistle 

Through, to goon with; to make 
out 

Throuther, pell-mell; confus- 
edly 

Thud, to make a loud, intermit- 
tent noise 

Thnmpit, thumped 

Tliysel, thyself 

Tlll't, to it 

Timmer, timber 

Tine, to loose ; tint, lost 

Tinkler, a tinker 

Tint the gate, lost the way 

Tip, a ram 

TIppence, twopence 

Tirl, to make a slight noise; to 
nncover 

TIrlln, nncovering 

Til her, the other 

Tittle, to whisper 

TIttlin, whispering 

Tocher, marriage portion 

Tod, a fox 

Toddle, to totter; like the walk 
of a chihl 

Toddlin, tottering 

Toom, empty ; to empty 

Toop, a ram 

Tonn, a hamlet ; a farm-house 

Tout, the blast of a horn or 
trumpet ; to blow a horn, &c. 

Tow, a rope 

Towmond, a twelvemonth 

Towzie, rough and shagjrv 

Toy, a very old fashion of female 
head-dress 

Toyte, to totter like old age 

Transmugrlfled, transmigrated, 
matamorphoscd 

Trttshtrie, trash 

Trews, trousers 

Trickle, full of tricks 

Trig, spruce: neat 

Trimly, excellently 

Trow, to believe 

Trowth, truth ; a petty oath 

Tryste, an appointment ; a fair 

Trysted, appointed; to tryste; 
to make an appointment 

Try't, tried 

Tug, raw hide, of which In old 
times plough-traces were fre- 
quently made 

Tulzie, a quarrel ; to quarrel ; 
to fight 

Twa, two 

Twa-three, a few 

Twad, it would 

'Twal, twelve : 
worth, a small 
pennic - worth, 
penny English is 12d. .Scotch 

Twin, to pun 

Tyke, a dog 

U. 

Unco, strung; uncouth ; very, 
very great, prodigious 

Uncos, news 

Unicenn'd, unknown 

l'n:ricker. nnsurc; unsteady 

L■n^kuith■d, undamaged , un- 
hurt 

I'nweetin?. unv.ittingly ; un- 
knowingly 

l^po', upon 

L'rc>'*\. a hedgehog 
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twal-pennic- 

quantltv, a 

N. H. One 



Vup'rin, vapouring 

Vera, very 

Virl. a ring round a column, iic. 

Vittle, corn of all kinds; food 

W. 

Wa', wall ; wa's ; walls 

Wabster, a weaver 

Wad, would : to bet ; a pledge " 

Wadna, would not 

Wae, wo ; sorrowful 

Waef n', wof nl ; sorrowful ; 

wailing 
Waesucks! or waes me! alas! 

O the pity 
Waft, the cross thread that 

goes from the shutilethrough 

the web ; woof 
Wair, to lay out ; to expend 
Wale, choice ; to choose 
Waled, chose ; chosen 
Walie, ample; largo, joliy; 

also an interjection of distress 
Wame, the belly 
Wamcfu\ a belly full 
Wanchancle, unlucky 
Wanrestfu', restless 
Wark, work 
Wark-lume, a tool to work 

with 
Warl, or warld; world 
Warlock, a wizard 
Warly, worldly; eager on 

amassing wealth 
Warran, a warrant; to war- 
rant 
Warst. worst 

Warstl'd or warsl'd ; wrestled 
Wastrle, prodigality 
Wat, wet; 1 wat; I wot; I 

know 
Water-brose, brose made of 

meal and Iwater simply; 

without the addition of milk, 

butter, &c. 
Wattle, a twinr; a wand 
Wttuble, to swing : to reel 
Wauglit, a draught 
Waukit, thickened as full^'s do 

cloth 
Waukrife, not apt to sleep 
Waur, worse ; to worst 
Waur t, worsted 
Wean, or weanle ; a child 
Wearie, or weary; many a 

weary body; many a dif- 
ferent person 
Weason, weasand 
Weaving the stocking. Sec 

Stocking p. 583. 
Wee, little 

Wee things, little ones 
Wee bit, a small matter 
Weel. weU 
Wcelfure. welfare 
Wcet, rain; wetness 
Weird, fate 
We'so, we shall 
Wlia, who 
Whaizle, to wheeze 
Whalpit, wlielpeU 
Whang, a leathern strir.;;'; a 

piece of cheese, bread, ,Ll., 

to sivc the strappado 
Wliare, where 
^^^laie'er, wherever 
^V^lcep, to fly nimljlv: 'cjk; 

pennj'-wheep ; small Locr 
"\^ base, whose 
What reck, nevertheless 
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Whid, the motion of a hait>, 
running but not friglitetl: a lie 

Whlddiu, ruuuiug as a hare or 
cony 

Whigmelceries, whims ; fan- 
cies; crotchets 

Whingin, crying ; complaining ; 
fretting 

Whirligigums, useless orna- 
ments ; trifling appendages 

Whissle, a whistle; to whistle 

Whisht, silence; to hold one's 
wliist ; to be silent 

Whislc, to sweep; to lush 

Whisklt, lashed 

"Wiiitter, a hearty draught of 
liquor 

Wliun-stanc, a whin-stone 

AVhyles, whiles ; sometimes 

Wi', with 

Wicht, wight ; powerful ; 
strong ; inventive ; of a 
superior genius 

Wick, to strike a stone in an 
oblique direction ; a term 
in curling 

Wicher, willow (the smaller 
sort) 

Wiel, a small whirlpool 

Wlfle, a diminutive or endear- 
ing term for a wife 

Wliyart, bashful and reserved : 
avoiding society or appearing 
awkward in it; wild 
strange; timid 

Wimple, to meander 
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Wlmpl't, meandered 

AVImpIin, waving ; meandering 

Win, to win : to winnow 

Win't, winded as a bottom of 
yarn 

Win', wind 

Win's, winds 

Wlnna, will not 

Win nock, a widow 

Winsome, hearty; vaunted; 

WIntle, a staggering motion; 
to stagger ; to reel 

Winze, an oath 

Wiss, to wish 

WiMjoutten, without 

Wizen'd, hide-bound; dried; 
shrunk 

Wonner, a wonder ; a contemp- 
tuous appellatiou 

Wons, dwells 

Woo', wool 

Woodie. a rope, more properly 
one made of withes or willows 

Wooer-bab, the ganer knotted 
below the knee with a couple 
of loops 

Wordy, worthy 

Worset, worsted 

Wow, an exclamation of plea- 
sure or wonder 

Wrack, to tcaze ; to vex 

Wraith, a spirit or ghost: an 
apparition exactly like a 
living person, whose a|)pear- 
auce is said to forbode the 
person's approaching death 



Wrang, wrong; to wrong 
Wreetn, a drifted heap. of sucw 
Wud, mad ; distracted 
Wumblc, a wimble 
Wyle, to beguile 
Wyliecoat, a flannel vest 
Wyte, blame; to blame 



Y. 



Yad, an old mare ; a worn-out 

horse 
Ye, this pronoun is frequently 

used for thou 
Yearns, longs much 
Yearlings, born in the same 

year; coevals 
Tear Is used both for singular 

and plural years 
Yearn, earn; an eagle; au 

ospray 
Yell, barren : that gives no milk 
Yerk. to lash; to jerk 
Yerkit, jerked; lashed 
Yestreen, yesternight 
Yett, a gate, such as is asnallj 

at tlie entrance into a farm> 

Sard or field 
1, alert 
Ylrd, earth 
Yokin ; yokin ; a bout 
Yont, beyond 
Yonrsel, yourself 
Yowe, an ewe 
Yowie, diminutive Of yo'/rs 
Yale, Christmas 
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j^ie Holy F»lr 
^BMlh Add Doctor Hornlwok 

■"lUu Imiirr and Dylnir Word 
Uallls the Author'^ onlr Pel 
Pour M«|lle»ll.Utr 

miiAnhLxainier I Nen Ics. 
"■•(StttBllsn lo bla ^nld Mate i; 

/a WinierNislii 
T^e Laiaonl'" 
De«|Xin(!ciiC7 
Tlie CotUr I Sunrday Sight 
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On a acutLh BbM^ 

Epistle U J Laprs 
]!.pUtle to i Hank 



O, for ane and twenty, Tarn ! 

Bess and her Spinnin-whecl 

Country Lassie ^ , , 

Fair Eliza 

TliePosIe . . . . 

Tlie Banks o' Boon 

Sic a Wife as WiiUe Had 

Gloomy December 

Evan Banlcs .... 

Wilt thou be my Dearie ? 

She's Fair and Fansc . 

Afton Water 

Bonnie Bell .... 

Tire Gallant Weaver 

Lonis, what reck I by Thee ? 

For the Sake of Somebody 



"CONTEKTS.i 

PagVJ 

57 1 How Lang and Drearly is the Kiglit 
57 I L^t not Woman e'er Complain . 
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. 72 



58 
58 
58 
58 
50 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
60 



e Lpver*s Morning Salute to his Mistress 

Auld Man 

Chloris 

S*ng . . . 1 . 

I4issie yvi' the Lint-white Locks . 

Duet : 

Contented w' little . . . . 

Canst thou Leave me Thus, my Katy? 

My Nannie's awa' .... 

For a' That, and a' That 

Oraigie-Burn Wood . . 
60 RSong / . . . . 
60 AAddre/s to the Woodlark 
60 (iQn Chloris being 111 . 
60 1 Paledohia 



Ttie Lovely Lass of Inverness 

A Mother's Lament for the Death of her I f^ong J . . . . 

Son 60 1 How Cruel are the Tarents 

O May, thy Mom 60*" — 

6 what ye wha's in yon Town 
fk lied. Ked liose . 
^ Vision 
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RSong 
"Song' 



Copy of a Poetical Address to Mr. WiUlam 

iS^tler 61 

Caledonia 61 



62 
62 
63 
63 
63 



Poem 
Poem 

On the Battle of Sheriff-muir ^ 
ivJ^ketch on New Year's Day . 
*'On;Uie late Mr. WiUiam Sraellie 
- Poetleal Inscription, for an Altar to Inde- 
pendence 63 

Sonnet on the Death of Mr. Biddel . 
Monody on a Lady Famed for her Caprice 

The Epitaph 

Answer tc a Mandate .... 

Song 

Impromptu on Mrs. Riddel's Birthday 
Addrcis to a Lady . . , . . 

To a Ybung Lady 

Sonnet 

Extempore, to Mr. Syme . . • 

To Mrt Syme 

The Dumfries Volunteers 

Poem 65 

Postscript 66 

Sent to a Gentleman whom he had Of- 
fended 66 

Poem on Life 66 

Address to the Tooth-f.che .... 66 

Song 66 

Song 67 

Song 67 

•Written in a Wrapper \\ .... 67 
■ ~ 3. ^SrFintry . . 67 




Robert Grnhara, Esq. of Fintry 



Ii:pitaph on a Friend 67 



Scottish Song . 

Scottish Song .... 
SongT 

EuglishiSong .... 

Scottish Ballad 

Fragment 

Hey for a Lass wi' a Tocher , 

Jessy 

Song 

S<$Mr ...... 

Bonnie Jean . • . . 
The Five Carllnes .... 

TheEleetion .... 

lAn Excellent New Song 
John Bushby's Lamentation 
The Highland Widow's Lament 

Elegy 

Epistle to John Gondie 
Holy Wllille's Prayer ^^ . 
Epitapfcvon Holy WilUe 
^ird Epistle to John LaprailL. 
pistle to the Rev. John M^Math 
A Note to Gavin Hamilton, Esq 
.WilUe Chalmers 
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